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PREFACE. 


Ik  ibis  Yolume  I  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  pramiie 
made  in  the  former  (me  to  describe  the  Bef ormed  Ohurches, 
the  Anabaptist  and  Sooinian  movements  and  the  Counter- 
reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  has  been  based  on  a  (Mtreful  study  of  contemporary 
sources  of  information,  and  no  important  fact  has  been 
recorded  for  which  there  is  not  contemporary  evidence. 
FuU  use  has  been  made  of  work  done  by  predecessors  in 
the  same  field.  The  sources  and  the  later  books  consulted 
have  been  named  at  the  begimoiing  of  each  chapter ;  but 
special  reference  is  due  to  the  writings  of  Professor  Pollard 
on  the  reigns  of  Henry  vm.  and  Edward  VL,  and  to  those 
of  MM.  Lemonier  and  Mari(Vjol  for  the  history  of 
Protestantism  in  Franca  The  sources  consulted  are, 
for  the  most  part,  printed  in  Calendars  of  State  Papers 
issued  by  the  various  Covemments  of  Europe,  or  in  the 
correspondence  of  prominent  men  and  women  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  edited  and  published  for  Historical  and 
ArchsBological  Societies ;  but  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Domestic,  relating  to  the  reigns  of  Edward  VL,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth,  is  little  more  than  a  brief  account  of 
the  contents  of  the  documents,  and  has  to  be  supple- 
mented by  reference  to  the  original  documents  in  the 
Becord  Office. 

The  field  oovered  in  this  volume  is  so  extensive  that 
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the  accountB  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  various  countries  inoluded  had  to  be  very  much 
condensed.  I  have  purposely  given  a  larger  space  to  the 
beginnings  of  each  movement,  believing  them  to  be  less 
known  and  more  deserving  of  study.*  One  omission  must 
be  noted.  Nothing  has  been  said  directly  about  the 
Beformed  Ohurohes  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  the 
neighbouring  lands.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  devote 
a  few  pages  to  the  subject ;  but  such  a  brief  description 
would  have  been  misleading.  The  rise,  continuance,  and 
decline  of  these  Churches  are  so  inseparably  connected 
with  the  peculiar  social  and  political  conditions  of  the 
countri^B,  that  no  adequate  or  informing  account  of  them 
could  be  given  without  largely  exceeding  the  limits  of 
space  at  my  disposal 

After  the  volume  had  been  fully  printed,  and  addition 
or  alteration  was  impossible,  two  important  documents 
bearing  on  subjects  discussed  came  into  my  hands  too 
late  for  references  in  the  text 

I  have  found  that  the  Library  of  the  Technical  Ooll^ 
in  Glasgow  contains  a  copy,  probably  unique,  of  the  famous 
flymn-book  of  the  Brethren  published  at  Ulm  in  1538. 
It  is  entitled:  Evn  hub»ch  neu  Oesanffbuek  darinnen 
begrieffm  die  Kirchenordnung  und  Oeseng  die  Mr  ZanU 
Kran  und  Fidneck  in  Behem,  von  der  Chrietlichen  Bruder- 
sehaffi  dm  Piecarden,  die  bisherofWr  Unchristen  und  Ketzer 
gehaUen^  gebraueJU  und  teglieh  Chtt  zum  Ehren  geeungen 
wefdmi.  (Jedruokt  zu  Ulm  bey  Hans  Yamier.  An. 
HDXXXvm.  I  know  of  a  copy  of  much  later  date  in 
Niimberg ;  but  of  no  perfect  copy  of  this  early  impression. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  book  confirms  what  I  have 
said  of  the  character  of  the  religion  of  the  Brethren. 

Then  in  December  1906,  Sefior  Henriques  pub- 
lished at  Lisbon   the  authentic  records  of   the   trial   of 
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George  Buchanan  and  two  fellow  professors  in  the 
Coimbra  College  before  the  Inquisition.  These  records 
ahow  that  the  prosecuiion  had  not  been  instigated  bj  the 
Jesuits,  as  was  generallj  conjectured,  but  was  due  to  the 
malice  of  a  former  Principal  of  the  Collega  The  state- 
ment made  on  p.  666  has  therefore  to  be  corrected. 

The  kindness  of  the  publishers  has  provided  an 
historical  map,  which  I  trust  will  be  found  useful  It 
gives,  I  think  for  the  first  time,  a  representation  to 
the  eje  of  the  wide  extent  of  the  Anabaptist  movement. 
The  red  bars  denote  districts  where  contemporary  docu- 
ments attest  the  existence  of  Anabaptist  communitie& 
At  least  four  maps,  representing  successive  periods,  would 
be  needed  to  show  with  exactness  the  shifting  boundaries 
of  the  various  confessions ;  one  map  can  only  give  the 
general  results. 

My  thanks  are  again  due  to  my  colleague,  Dr.  Denney, 
and  to  another  friend,  for  the  care  they  have  taken  in 
revising  the  proof  sheets,  and  for  many  valuable 
raggeBtiona. 

THOMAS  M.  LIND8AT. 
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BOOK  III. 
THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES. 

CHAPTER  L 

INTRODUCTION. 

§  1.  The  Limitations  of  the  Peaee  of  AugAwrg. 

Ths  B^gious  Peace  of  Augsburg  (1555)  secured  the  legal 
recognition  of  the  Beformation  within  the   H0I7   Boman 
Empire,  and  consequently  within  European  polity.     Hence- 
forward States,  which  declared  through  their  responsible 
rulers  that  they  meant  to  live  after  the  religion  described 
in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  were  admitted  to  the  comity  of 
nations,  and  the  Pope  was  l^ally  and  practically  debarred 
from    excommunicating  them,  from   placing   them  under 
interdict^  and  from  inviting  obedient  neighbouring  potentates 
to  conquer  and  dispossess  their  sovereigns.     The  Bishop  of 
Bonie  could  no  longer,  according  to  the  recognised  custom 
ot    the    Holy  Boman  Empire,  launch   a   Bull   against   a 
Lutheran  prince  and  expect  to  have  its  execution  enforced 
us  in  earlier  days.     The  Popes  were  naturally  slow  to  see 
this,  and  had  to  be  reminded  of  the  altered  state  of  matters 
more  than  once.^ 

>  The  time  old  Pontifl;  VwaX  it.,  declared  In  a  Ball  (Feb.  15,  1669)  that 
the  mere  fiMi  of  heresy  in  princee  depri?ed  them  of  all  lawM  power ;  bat  he 
named  no  one.  When  his  saocessor  proposed,  in  1668,  to  ezoommanicate 
Elizabeth  of  England  by  name  simply  as  a  Protestant,  he  was  taken  to  task 
sbATply  bj  the  Emperor  Ferdinand ;  and  the  Qaeen  was  finally  ezoommnni- 
^mted  In  1670  as  a  partaker  "in  the atrodom  mysteries  ef  GalTiaiMi^'' tnd as 
wat^  oateide  the  Peace  of  Aogsbarg. 
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Of  course,  the  exalted  Bomanist  powers,  dvil  and 
ecclesiastical,  never  meant  this  settlement  to.  be  lasting. 
They  intrigued  secretly  among  themselves,  and  fought  openly, 
against  it.  The  final  determined  effort  to  overthrow  it 
was  that  hideous  nightmare  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  mainly  caused  by  the  determination 
of  the  Jesuits  that  by  the  help  of  (xod  and  the  devil,  for 
that,  as  Carlyle  has  remarked,  was  the  peculiarity  of  the 
plan,  all  Germany  must  be  brought  back  to  the  obedience  of 
Holy  Stepmother  Church,  and  to  submission  to  the  Supreme 
Headship  of  the  Holy  Soman  Empire — the  Supreme  Head* 
ship  becoming  more  and  more  shadowy  as  the  years  passed. 
The  settlement  lasted,  however,  and  remains  in  general 
outline  until  the  present 

But  the  Eeligious  Peace  of  Augsburg  did  not  end  the 
revolt  against  Eome  which  was  simmering  in  every  land 
in  Western  Europa  It  made  no  provision  for  the  multitude 
of  believers  in  the  AvugSmrg  Confession,  whose  princes,  for 
conscience'  sake  or  for  worldly  policy,  remained  steadfast 
to  Eome,  save  that  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  emigrate 
to  territories  where  the  rulers  were  of  the  same  faith  as 
theirs.  These  Lutherans  were  to  be  found  in  every  part 
of  Germany,  and  were  very  abundant  in  the  Duchy  of 
Austria.  The  statement  of  Faber,  the  Bishop  of  Vienna, 
that  the  only  good  Catholics  in  that  city  were  himself 
and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  was,  of  course,  rhetorical; 
but  it  is  a  proof  of  the  numbers  of  the  followers  of 
Luther.^ 

It  chained  irrevocably  to  the  Bomanist  creed,  by  the 
clause  called  the  ecdesicLsticai  reservation,  not  merely  the 
people,  but  the  rulers  in  the  numerous  ecclesiastical 
principalities  scattered  all  over  Germany.  This  pro- 
vision secured  that  if  an  ecclesiastical  prince  adopted  the 
Lutheran  faith,  he  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  principality. 

^  In  the  AUm  tur  KirehengescJuehU  by  Heusri  and  Mulert  (TtLbingen, 
1905))  there  is  an  attempt  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  presence  of  German 
Protestants  outside  the  territories  of  the  Lutheran  princes ;  Map  z.  Zu9 
GeKhiehte  der  deutscken  Jirfcrmnium  und  Oig&nrtfomuUiim^ 
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It  18  probable  that  this  provision  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  secure  for  the  Bomanists  the  position  they  now  have 
in  Germany.  It  was  partly  due  to  the  alarms  excited 
by  the  fact  that  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  £nights,  had  secularised  his  land  of  East  Prussia 
aud  had  become  a  Lutheran,  and  by  the  narrow  escape  of 
iihe  province  of  Koln  from  following  in  the  same  path, 
imder  its  reforming  archbishop,  Hermann  von  Wied. 

The  Peace  of  Augsburg  made  no  provision  for  any  Pro- 
testants other  than  those  who  accepted  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession ;  and  thousands  in  the  Palatinate  and  all  throughout 
South  Grermany  preferred  another  type  of  Protestant  faitk 
It  is  probable  that,  had  Luther  lived  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
longer,  the  great  division  between  the  Beformed  or  Ccdvin- 
ist  and  the  Evangelical  or  Lutheran  Churches  would  have 
been  bridged  over;  but  after  his  death  his  successors, 
intent  to  maintain,  as  they  expressed  it,  the  deposit  of 
truth  which  Luther  had  left,  actually  ostracised  Melanchthon 
for  his  endeavour  to  heal  the  breach.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  Lutheran  Church  within  Germany  after  1555 
lost  large  districts  to  the  Beformed  Church. 

Under  Elector  Frederick  in.,  sumamed  the  Pious,  the 
territorial  Church  of  the  Palatinate  separated  from  the 
circle  of  Lutheran  Churches,  and  in  1563  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  was  published.  This  celebrated  doctrinal  formula 
at  once  became,  and  has  remsdned,  the  distinctive  creed  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  Beformed  Church  within 
Germany ;  and  its  influence  extended  even  farther. 

Bremen  followed  the  example  of  the  Palatinate  in 
1568.  Its  divines  published  a  doctrinal  DedarcUion  in 
1572,  and  a  more  lengthy  Consenms  Bremenensis  in  1595. 
Anhalt,  under  its  ruler  John  George  (1587-1603),  did 
away  with  the  consistorial  system  of  Church  government, 
and  abandoned  the  use  of  Luther's  Catechism.  Hesse- 
(^ssel  joined  the  circle  of  German  Beformed  Churches  in 
1605.  These  examples  were  followed  in  many  smaller 
principalities,  most  of  which,  imitating  all  the  Beformed 
Charches,  published  separate  and  distinctive  confessions  of 
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faith,  which  were  nevertheless  supposed  to  contain  the  som 
and  substance  of  the  common  Beformed  creed.^ 

These  Gennan  principalities,  rulers  and  inhabitants, 
placed  themselyes  deliberately  outside  the  protection  of  the 
Beligious  Peace  of  Augsbui*g.  The  fundamental  principles 
of  their  faith  were  not  very  different  from  the  Lutheran, 
but  they  were  important  enough  to  make  them  forego 
the  protection  which  the  treaty  afforded.  Setting  aside 
minor  differences  and  sentiments,  perhaps  more  powerful 
than  doctrines,  their  separation  from  neighbouring  Pro- 
testants was  based  on  their  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
Ubiquity,  essential  to  the  Lutheran  theory  of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Supper,  and  to  the  consistonal  system  of  ecclesi- 

^  The  ftillest  aooonnt  of  these  Gennan  Befonned  oonfeasions  ie  to  be  found 
in  Muller't  Die  BekMiUniBsehriftet^  der  re/armirUn  JTtreAe  — the  Smden 
Cateehiem  (1564),  pp.  1  and  666 ;  the  ffeidelberg  Cateehism  (1568),  pp.  1, 
682 ;  the  yasaau  Ca^fessUm  of  the  Dillenborg  Synod  (1578),  liii,  720 ;  the 
Bremen  Coneensui  (1595),  liv,  789 ;  the  SU^aH  Book  (1559)  for  Baden,  liy, 
797 ;  the  Cor^eseion  of  the  OenereU  Synod  qf  Caseel,  Iv  and  817,  and  the 
Hessian  CcUeehism  (1607),  822 ;  and  the  Bentheim  Con/eesion  (1618),  838. 
All  these  German  Befonned  oonfessions  fbUowed  Melanohthon  in  his 
endeavours  to  unite  the  Calyinist  and  the  Lutheran  doctrinal  positions. 

By  far  the  most  oelebrated,  and  the  only  one  which  maintains  its  plaoe 
as  a  doctrinal  symbol  down  to  the  present  day,  is  the  ffeidelberg  CcUeehism, 
It  was  drafted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Elector  Frederick  the  Pious  by  two 
theologians,  Oaspar  Oleyianus  and  Zacharias  Ursinus,  who  were  able  to 
express  in  a  reaUy  remarkable  degree  the  thoughts  of  German  Protestants 
who  could  not  aooept  the  hard  and  fast  Lutheranism  of  the  opponents  of 
Melanchthon.  It  speedily  found  favour  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  although 
its  strongest  supporters  belonged  to  the  Rhine  proyiuoes.  It  was  in  use 
both  as  a  means  of  instruction  and  as  a  doctrinal  symbol  in  most  of  the 
German  Beformed  Chuiches  along  with  their  own  symbolical  books.  Its 
use  spread  to  Holland  and  beyond  it  Two  separate  translations  appeared 
in  Scotland.  The  earlier  is  oontained  in  (Dunlop's)  Collection  ef  Co7\feesion$ 
cf  Fa/UK  .  •  .  of  piMiea^ahorily  in  the  Chufthqf  Scotland,  under  fiheUtlB^ 
A  Cateehiem  effhe  Chridian  BeligUm,  eompoeed  by  Zaehary  Vnin,  eq>proved 
hy  Frederick  JJL  Elector  PalaHne,  the  Btformed  Church  in  the  PalatinaU, 
and  by  other  Beformed  Churches  in  Oermany ;  and  taught  in  their  schools 
and  diurches:  examined  and  approved,  without  any  alteration,  by  the  Synod 
rf  Vort,  and  appointed  to  be  taught  in  the  reformed  churches  and  schools  in 
the  Netherlands:  translated  and  printed  Anno  1691  by  public  authority  far 
the  use  cf  Scotland,  with  the  argumeiUs  and  use  qf  the  several  doctrines  therein 
contained,  by  Jeremias  Bastvngius;  sotnetimes  printed  with  the  Book  t^ 
Common  Order  and  PsUm  Book, 
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astical  government.  They  repudiated  the  two  portions  of 
the  Lutheran  system  which  were  derived  professedly  from 
the  mediaeval  Church,  and  insisted  on  basing  their  exposi- 
tion of  doctrine  and  their  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment more  directly  on  the  Word  of  God.  They  had  come 
m  contact  with  another  reformation  movement,  had 
recognised  its  sturdier  principles,  and  had  become  so 
enamoured  of  them  that  they  felt  compelled  to  leave  the 
Lutheran  Church  for  the  Eeformed. 

Still  confining  ourselves  to  Germany,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  Augsburg  Confession  ostentatiously  and  over  and 
over  again  separated  those  who  accepted  it  from  protesters 
against  the  mediaeval  Church,  who  were  called  Anabaptists. 
It  repudiated  views  supposed  to  be  held  by  them  on 
Baptism,  the  Holy  Scripture,  the  possibility  of  a  life  of 
sinless  perfection,  and  the  relation  of  Christian  men  to  the 
magistracy.  In  some  of  the  truces  arranged  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  evangelical  princes, — truces  which  antici- 
pated the  religious  Peace  of  Augsburg, — attempts  were 
made  to  induce  Lutherans  and  Bomanists  to  unite  in  sup- 
pressing those  sectaries.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they 
were  not  included  in  the  settlement  in  1555.  Yet  they 
had  8i>read  aU  over  Germany,  endured  with  constancy 
bloody  persecutions,  and  from  them  have  come  the  large 
and  influential  Baptist  Churches  in  Europe  and  America. 
From  beginning  to  end  they  were  outside  the  Lutheran 
Beformation. 

I  2.  The  SefarmaHon  outside  Oermanjf. 

When  we  go  beyond  Germany  and  survey  the  other 
oountries  of  Western  Europe,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
the  story  of  the  Lutheran  movement  from  its  beginning 
down  to  its  successful  issue  in  the  Beligious  Peace  of 
Augsburg  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  history  of  the  Se- 
formation.  France,  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  even  Italy,  Spain,  and  Poland,  throbbed 
with  the  religious  revival  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  its 
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manifestations  in  these  lands  differed  in  many  respects 
from  t^t  which  belonged  to  Germany.  All  shared 
with  Gtermany  the  common  experiences,  intellectual  and 
religious,  political  and  economic,  of  that  period  of  transition 
which  is  called  the  Benaissanoe  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
word — ^the  transition  from  medisdval  to  modem  life.^  They 
had  all  come  to  the  parting  of  the  way&  They  had  all 
emerged  from  Medievalism,  and  all  saw  the  wider  outlook 
which  was  the  heritage  of  the  tima  All  felt  the 
same  longing  to  shake  themselves  clear  of  the  incubus  of 
clericalism  which  weighed  heavily  on  their  national  life, 
whether  religious  or  political  Each  land  went  forward, 
marching  by  its  own  path  marked  out  for  it  by  its  past 
history,  intellectual,  religious,  and  civil.  The  movements 
in  these  various  countries  towards  a  freer  and  more  real 
religious  life  cannot  be  described  in  the  same  general  terms ; 
but  if  Italy  and  Spain  be  excepted,  their  attempts  at  a 
national  reformation  had  one  thing  in  common  which 
definitely  separated  them  from  the  Lutheran  movement. 

I  3.  The  Beformsd  type  of  Doetrim. 

If  the  tjrpe  of  doctrine  professed  by  the  Protestants 
in  those  countries  be  considered  (confessedly  a  partial,  one- 
sided, and  imperfect  standard),  it  may  be  said  that  they  all 
refused  to  accept  some  of  the  distinctive  Lutheran  dogmatic 
conclusions,  and  that  they  all  departed  more  widely  from 
some  of  the  conceptions  of  the  Mediseval  Church.  Their 
national  confessions  in  their  final  forms  borrowed  more 
from  Zurich  and  Geneva  than  from  Wittenberg,  and  they 
all  belong  to  the  Reformed  as  distinguishedfrom  theLutheran 
or  Evangelical  circle  of  creeds.'     It  was  perhaps  natural 

^  Oompart  vol.  L  pt.  L  42^. 

*The  most  complete  collection  of  those  Reformed  creeds  is  giren  in 
Mttller,  Die  BekenrUnissehr^Un  der  reformirten  Kirehe  (Leipzig,  1908). 
The  most  important  are  the  following  (tiie  figures  within  brackets  give  the 
pages  in  Mttller)  :— 

Switzerland.— Zwingli's  Thesis  of  1523  (xvi,  1) ;  First  Helvetic  Confes- 
turn  of  1636  (xxvi,  101) ;  Oemva  Oor^ftssion  of  1536  (uvi,  111) ;  Osneva 
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that  differences  in  the  ritual  and  theory  of  the  Holy 
Supper,  the  very  apex  and  crown  of  Christian  Public 
Worship,  should  be  to  the  general  eye  the  visible  cleavage 
between  rival  forms  of  Christianity.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  Beformation  movement,  the  great  popular  distinction 
between  the  Komanists  and  Protestants  was  that  the  one 
refused  and  the  other  admitted  the  laity  to  partake  of  the 
Gup  of  Communion;  and  later,  within  an  orthodox  Pro- 
testantism, the  thought  of  vinquity  was  the  dividing  lina 
The  Lutherans  asserted  and  the  Bef ormed  denied  or  ignored 
the  doctrine;  and  those  oonfeesioDS  took  the  Bef  ormed 
view. 


{  4.  Th$  Beformsd  ideal  qf  EccMastieal  Ocverwmmt. 

This  similarity  of  published  creed  was  the  one  positive 
bond  which  united  all  those  Churches ;  but  it  may  also  be 
said  that  all  of  them,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the 
Church  of  England,^  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
consistorial  system  of  the  Lutheran  Churches,  and  that 
most  of  them  accepted  in  theory  at  least  Calvin's  concep- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  government.  They  strove  to  get 
away  from  the  mediaeval  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  rule,  and  to 
return  to  the  principles  which  they  believed  to  be  laid 
down  for  them  in  the  New  Testament,  illustrated  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Church  of  the  early  centuries.     The  Church, 

CtUedUem  of  1545  [(xxviii,  117)  tmuUted  In  (Donlop's)  Cov^eeriom,  etc.,  ii, 
1S9]. 

Skolahd.— Bdwsrdine  Farty-iwo  ArHeUs  of  1658,  TMrty-Hghi  Artides 
of  1563,  TMrt/y-mne  Articles  of  1571  (zlii,  505) ;  Lambdh  AtiiOes  of  1595 
(xliT,  525) ;  Irish  ArHdes  of  1615  (xliv,  526). 

8ooTLAin>.-'ScotHsk  CanfessUm  of  1560,  National  ChvsnanU  of  1581 
[(zxxT,  249),  (Donlop's)  Confessions,  eto.,  ii  pp.  21  and  108]. 

J^AJKCm.^Cof^ess{o  Oallieana  of  1559  (zxzii,  221). 

KsrHXBLANse.— (7(Oi|/«sfio  Belgica  of  1561  (xxxir,  288) ;  Netherlands 
Ooi^essim  of  1566  (zzxy,  985) ;  Frisian  Confession  of  1528  (xzi,  980). 

BmxQAXT.^ffunffarian  Confession  of  1562  (xxviii,  876). 

BoB3aaA.Sohemian  CoirfessUm  of  1609  (zxziz,  458). 

^  It  hat  boon  suggested  that  the  ecclesiastical  jnrisdiotion  which  grew 
ost  of  the  Elizabethan  settlement  of  religion  in  England  borrowed  not  a  few 
dwfctorieties  from  the  Latfaeran  oonsistorial  oovta. 
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according  to  CUlyin,  was  a  theocratic  democracy,  and  the 
ultimate  source  of  authority  lay  in  the  memberdiip  of  the 
Christian  community^  inspired  by  the  Presence  of  Christ 
promised  to  all  His  people.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century 
this  conception  was  confronted  and  largely  qualified  in 
practice,  by  the  dread  that  it  might  lead  to  a  return  to  the 
clerical  tutelage  of  the  mediaeval  Church  from  which  they 
had  just  escaped.  Presbyter  might  become  priest  writ 
large ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Bef ormation  in  many  lands 
could  see,  as  2wingli  did  in  Zurich  and  Granmer  in 
England,  that  the  dvil  authorities  might  well  represent 
the  Christian  democracy.  Even  Calvin  in  Geneva  had  to 
content  himself  with  ecclesiastical  ordinances  which  left 
the  Church  completely  under  the  control  of  Us  tris  hannor^ 
$eigneur$  9yndicquu  et  eonseil  de  OerUve ;  and  the  Scottish 
Church  in  1672  had  to  recognise  that  the  King  was  the 
'^Supreme  Governor  of  this,  realm  as  well  in  things 
temporal  as  in  the  conservation  and  purgation  of  religion." 
The  nations  and  principalities  in  Western  Europe  which 
had  adopted  and  supported  the  Reformation  believed  that 
manifold  abuses  had  arisen  in  the  past,  directly  and 
indirectly,  through  the  exemption  of  the  Church  and  its 
possessions  from  secular  control,  and  they  were  determined 
not  to  permit  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  such  a  state  of 
things.  The  scholarship  of  the  Benaissance  had  discovered 
the  true  text  of  the  old  Boman  Civil  Code,  and  one  of 
the  features  of  that  time  of  transition — ^perhaps  its  most 
important  and  far-reaching  feature,  for  law  enters  into 
every  relation  of  human  life — ^was  the  substitution  of  civil 
law  based  on  the  Codes  of  Justinian  and  Theodosius,  for 
canon  law  based  on  the  Decretum  of  Gratian.  These 
old  Boman  codes  taught  the  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  look  upon  the  Church  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  State;  and  the  thought  that  the  Christian 
community  had  an  independent  life  of  its  own,  and  that 
its  guidance  and  discipline  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
office-bearers  chosen  by  its  membership,  was  everywhere 
confronted,  modified,  largely  overthrown  by  the  imperious 
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claim  of  the  civilian  lawyers.     Ecclesicustioal  leadera  within 
tiie  Reformed  Churches  might  strive  as  they  liked  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  which  they 
willingly  placed  under  the  control  of  civil  law,  and  its 
discipline  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  which   they 
declared  to  be  the  inalienable  possession  of  the  Church ; 
bat,  as  a  rule,  the  State  refused  to  perceive  the  distinction, 
and  insisted  in  maintaining  full  control  over  the  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction.     Hence  it  came  about  that  in  every 
land  where  the  secular  authorities  were  fovourable  to  the 
fieformation,  the  Church  became  more  or  less  subject  to 
the  State ;  and  this  resulted  in  a  large  variety  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal organisations  in  communities  all  belonging  to  the  Se- 
formed  Church.     While  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth 
that  the  churchly  ideal  in  the  minds  of  the  lexers  in  most 
of  the  Beformed  Churches  was  to  restore  the  theocratic 
democracy  of  the  early  centuries,  and  that  this  was  a 
strong  point  of  contrast  between  them  and  Luther,  who 
insisted   that   the  jus    episcopale   belonged   to   the   civil 
magistrate,  in  practice  the  secular  authorities  in  Switzerland, 
the  Netherlands,  the  Palatinate,  eta,  kept  almost  as  tight  a 
hold  on  the  Seformed  national  Churches  as  did  the  Lutheran 
princes  and  municipalities.     In  one  land  only,  France,  the 
ecclesiastical  ideal  of  Calvin  had  full  liberty  to  embody 
itself  in  a  constitution,  and  that  only  because  the  French 
Beformed  Church  struggled  into  existence  under  the  civil 
rule  of  a  Bomanist  State,  and,  like  the  Christian  Church 
of  the  early  centuries,  maintained  itself  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  secular  authorities  which  persecuted  it 

I  5.  The  Tnflumce  of  Humanism  on  (hs  Beformed  Churches. 

The  portion  of  the  Beformation  which  lay  outside  the 
Peace  of  Augsburg  had  another  characteristic  which  dis- 
tinguished it  from  the  Lutheran  Beformation  included 
wiihin  the  treaty — ^it  owed  much  more  to  Humanism. 
Erasmus  and  what  he  represented  had  a  greater  share  in 
its    birth  and  early  progress,  and  his  influence  appeared 
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amidst  the  most,  dissimilar  surroundinga.  Henry  YIii.  and 
Zwingli  seem  to  stand  at  opposite  poles ;  yet  the  English 
autocrat  and  the  Swiss  democrat  were  alike  in  this,  that 
they  owed  much  to  Erasmus,  and  that  the  reformations 
which  they  respectively  led  were  largely  prompted  by  the 
impulse  of  Humanism*  One  has  only  to  compare  the 
Bishops*  Book  and  the  King's  Book  of  the  Henrican  period 
in  England  with  the  many  statements  Erasmus  has  made 
about  the  kind  of  reformation  he  desired  to  see,  to  recognise 
that  they  were  meant  to  serve  for  a  reformation  in  life 
and  morals  which  would  leave  untouched  the  fundamental 
doctrinal  system  of  the  mediaeval  Church  and  its  organisa- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
great  Humanist.  The  Bible,  the  ApostW,  Nicene,  and 
Athanasian  Creeds,  with  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  first 
four  (Ecumenical  Councils,  were  recognised  as  the  standards 
of  orthodoxy  in  the  2Vn  Articles ;  and  the  Scholastic  Theo- 
logy»  so  derided  by  Erasmus,  was  contemptuously  ignored. 
The  accompanjring  Injunctions  set  little  store  by  pilgrimages, 
relics,  and  indulgences,  and  the  other  superstitions  of  the 
popular  religious  life  which  the  great  Humanist  had  treated 
sarcastically.  The  two  books  alluded  to  alxyve  are  full 
of  instructions  for  leading  a  wholesome  lifa  The  whole 
programme  of  reformation  is  laid  down  on  lines  borrowed 
from  Erasmus. 

Zwingli  was  under  the  influence  of  Humanism  from 
his  boyhood.  His  young  intellect  was  fed  on  the  master- 
pieces of  classical  antiquity — Cicero,  Homer,  and  Pindar. 
His  favourite  teacher  was  Thomas  Wyttenbach,  who  was 
half  a  Reformer  and  half  a  pure  follower  of  Erasmus.  No 
man  influenced  him  more  than  the  learned  Dutchman.  It 
was  his  guidance  and  not  the  example  of  Luther  which 
made  him  study  the  Scriptures  and  the  theologians  of  the 
early  Church,  such  as  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Chrysostom. 
The  influence  and  example  of  Erasmus  can  be  seen  even 
in  his  attempts  to  create  a  rational  theory  of  the  Holy 
Supper.  His  reformation,  in  its  beginning  more  especially, 
was  much  more  an  intellectual  than  a  religious  movement. 
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It  aimed  at  a  dearer  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
at  the  purgation  of  the  popular  religious  life  from  idolatry 
and  superstition,  and  at  a  clearly  reasoned  out  scheme  of 
intellectual  belief.  The  deeper  religious  impulse  which 
drove  Luther,  step  by  step,  in  his  path  of  revolt  from  the 
mediaeval  Church  was  lacking  in  Zwingli  He  owed  little 
to  Wittenberg,  much  to  Kotterdam.  It  was  this  con- 
nection with  Erasmus  that  created  the  sympathy  between 
Zwingli  and  such  early  Dutch  Beformers  as  Christopher 
Hoen,  and  made  the  Swiss  Beformer  a  power  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  Beformation  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  b^innings  of  the  Beformation  movement  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain  were  even  more  closely  allied  to 
Humanism. 

If  the  preparation  for  reformation  to  be  found  in  the 
work  and  teaching  of  mediaeval  evangelical  nonconformists 
like  the  Picards  be  set  aside,  the  b^innings  of  the  Be- 
formation in  France  must  be  traced  to  the  small  group 
of  Christian  Humanists  who  surrounded  Marguerite 
d'Angouldme  and  Brigonnet  the  Bishop  of  Meaux. 
Marguerite  herself  and  Jacques  Lef^vre  d'Etaples,  the 
real  leader  of  the  group  of  scholars  and  preachers,  found 
solace  for  soul  troubles  in  the  Christian  Platonism  to 
which  so  many  of  the  Humanists  north  and  south  of  the 
Alps  had  given  themselves.  The  aim  of  the  little  circle 
of  enthusiasts  was  a  reformation  of  the  Church  and  of 
society  on  the  hnes  laid  down  by  Erasmus.  They  looked 
to  reform  without  **  tumult,"  to  a  reformation  of  the  Church 
by  the  Church  and  within  the  Church,  brought  about  by 
a  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  of  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  by  individual  Christians  weaning  themselves 
from  the  world  while  they  remained  in  society,  and  by 
slowly  leavening  the  people  with  the  enlightenment  which 
the  New  Learning  was  sure  to  bring.  They  cared  little 
for  theology,  much  for  intimacy  with  Christ;  little  for 
external  changes  in  institutions,  much  for  personal  piety. 
Their  eflforts  had  little  visible  effect,  and  their  via  media 
between  the  stubborn  defenders  of  Scholasticism  on  the 
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one  hand  and  more  tihorough  Beformers  on  the  other,  was 
found  to  be  to  impoBsible  path  to  persevere '  in ;  bat  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  did  much  to  prepare 
France  for  the  Beformation  movement  which  they  really 
inaugurated;  nor  that  William  Farel,  the  precursor  of 
Calvin  himself  in  Geneva^  belonged  to  the  *' group  of 
Meauz.** 

If  Humanism  influenced  the  "  group  of  Meaux,**  who 
were  the  advance  guard  of  the  French  Beformation,  it 
manifested  itself  no  less  powerfully  in  the  training  of 
Calvin,  who  in  1536  unconsciously  became  the  leader  of 
the  movement.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
enthusiastic  students  of  the  band  of  ^ royal  lecturers" 
appointed  by  Francis  L  to  give  France  the  benefits  of  the 
New  Learning.  He  had  intimate  personal  relations  with 
Bud4  and  Cop,  who  were  allied  to  the  "  group  of  Meaux," 
and  were  leaders  among  the  Humanists  in  the  University. 
His  earliest  book,  a  Commentary  on  the  De  ClemerUia  of 
Seneca^  shows  how  wide  and  minute  was  his  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classical  authors.  Like  Erasmus, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  influenced  by  the 
mystical  combination  of  Platonism  and  Christianity  which 
entranced  the  Christian  Humanists  of  Italy  and  filled  the 
minds  of  the  **  group  of  Meaux  ** ;  and  like  him  he  broke 
through  the  narrow  circle  of  elegant  trifling  within  which 
most  of  the  Italian  scholars  were  confined,  and  used  the 
New  Learning  for  modem  purposes.  Humanism  taught 
him  to  think  imperially  in  the  best  fashion  of  ancient 
Borne,  to  see  that  great  moral  ideas  ought  to  rule  in  the 
government  of  men.  It  filled  him  with  a  generous 
indignation  at  the  evils  which  flowed  from  an  abuse  of 
absolute  and  arbitrary  power.  The  young  scholar  (he 
was  only  three-and-twenty)  attacked  the  governmental 
abuses  of  the  times  with  a  boldness  which  revived  the  best 
traditions  of  Boman  statesmanship.  He  denounced  venal 
judges  who  made  "justice  a  public  merchandisa'*  He 
declared  that  princes  who  slew  their  people  or  subjected 
them  to  wholesale  persecution  were  not  legitimate  rulers, 
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but  brigands,  and  that  brigands  were  the  enemies  of  the 
whole  human  race.  At  a  time  when  persecution  was 
prevalent  everywhere,  the  Commentary  of  the  young 
Humanist  pleaded  for  tolerance  in  language  as  lofty  as 
Milton  employed  in  his  AreopagUica.  He  was  not  blind 
to  the  defects  of  the  stoical  morality  displayed  in  the 
book  he  commented  upon.  He  contrasted  the  stoical 
indiJGference  with  Christian  sympathy,  and  stoical  in- 
dividualism with  the  thought  of  Christian  society;  but 
he  seized  upon  and  made  his  own  the  loftier  moral  ideas 
in  Stoicism,  and  applied  them  to  public  Ufa  Luther  was 
great,  none  greater,  in  holding  up  the  liberty  of  the 
Christian  man ;  but  there  he  halted,  or  advanced  beyond 
it  with  very  faltering  step.  Humanism  taught  Calvin 
the  claims  and  the  duties  of  the  Christian  society;  he 
proclaimed  them  aloud,  and  his  thoughts  spread  through- 
out that  portion  of  the  Beformation  which  followed  his 
leadership  and  accepted  his  principles.  The  Holy 
Scriptures,  St.  Augustine,  and  the  imperial  ethics  of  the 
old  Boman  Stoicism  coming  through  Humanism,  were  a 
trinity  of  influence  on  all  the  Reformed  Churches. 

llie  Beformation  in  Spain  and  Italy  was  only  a  brief 
episode;  but  in  its  shortlived  existence  in  these  lands, 
Humanism  was  one  of  the  greatest  forces  supporting  it 
and  giving  it  strength.  In  both  countries  the  young  life 
was  quenched  in  the  blood  of  martyrs.  So  quickly  did 
it  pass,  that  it  seems  surprising  to  learn  that  Erasmus 
confidently  expected  that  Spain  would  be  the  land  to 
accomplish  the  Beformation  without ''  tumult "  which  he  so 
long  looked  forward  to  and  expected ;  that  the  Scriptures 
were  read  throughout  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  that 
women  vied  with  men  in  knowledge  of  their  contents, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

§  6.  What  the  Befomud  Churches  owed  to  Luther. 

There  was,  then,  a  Beformation  movement  which  in 
d»  earliest  beginnings  and  in  its  final  outcome  was  quite 
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distinct  from  that  under  the  leadership  of  Luther ;  but  it 
would  be  erroneous  to  say  that  it  was  altogether  outside 
Luther's  influence,  and  that  it  owed  little  or  nothing  to 
the  great  German  Beformer.  It  is  vain  to  speculate  on 
what  might  have  been,  or  to  ask  whether  the  undoubted 
movements  making  for  reformation  in  lands  outside 
Grermany  would  have  come  to  fruition  had  not  Luther's 
trumpet-call  so^nded  over  Europe.  It  is  enough  to 
state  what  did  actually  occur.  If  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  beginnings  of  the  Beformation  in  every  land  came 
from  Luther,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  he  gave  to  his 
contemporaries  the  inspiration  of  courage  and  of  assured 
conviction.  He  delivered  men  from  the  fear  of  priest* 
craft;  he  taught  men,  in  a  way  that  no  other  did, 
that  redemption  was  not  a  secret  science  practised  by  the 
priests  within  an  institution  called  the  Church ;  that  all 
believers  had  the  privilege  of  direct  access  to  the  very 
presence  of  God ;  and  that  the  very  thought  of  a  priest- 
hood who  alone  could  mediate  between  Gt)d  and  man  was 
both  superfluous  and  irreconcilable  with  the  truest  instincts 
of  the  Christian  religion.  His  teaching  had  a  sounding 
board  of  dramatic  environment  which  compelled  men  to 
listen,  to  attend,  to  be  impressed,  to  understand,  and  to 
follow. 

He  had  been  and  was  a  deeply  pious  man,  with  the 
piety  of  the  type  most  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  therefore  easily  understood  and  sympathised  with  by 
the  common  man.  His  piety  had  driven  him  into  the 
convent,  as  then  seemed  both  natural  and  necessary. 
Inside  the  monastery  he  had  lived  the  life  of  a  "  young 
saint  '* — so  his  fellow  monks  believed,  when,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  day  and  of  their  class,  they  boasted  that  they  had 
among  them  one  destined  to  revive  again  the  best  type 
of  mediseval  saintship.  No  coarse,  vulgar  sins  of  the  fledi, 
common  enough  at  the  time  and  easily  condoned,  smirched 
his  young  life.  When  he  attained  to  peace  in  believing, 
he  had  no  doubt  of  his  vocation ;  no  sudden  wrench  tore 
him  away  from  tb?  approved  religious  life  of  his  time ;  do 
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uitellectual  doubt  separated  him  from  the  beliefs  of  his 
Church.  His  very  imperviousness  to  the  intellectual 
hberalising  tendencies  of  Humanism  made  him  all  the 
more  fit  to  be  a  trusted  religious  leader.  He  went 
forward  step  by  step  with  such  a  slow,  sure  foot-tread 
that  the  common  man  could  see  and  follow.  When  he 
did  come  forward  as  a  Beformer  he  did  not  run  amuck  at 
things  in  general  He  felt  compelled  to  attack  the  one 
portion  of  the  popular  religious  life  of  the  times  which 
all  men  who  gave  the  slightest  thought  to  religion  felt  to 
be  a  gross  abuse.  The  way  he  dealt  with  it  revealed  that 
he  was  the  great  religious  genius  of  his  age — an  age  which 
was  imperatively  if  confusedly  calling  for  reform  within 
the  sphere  of  religion. 

If  to  be  original  means  simply  to  be  the  first  to  see 
and  make  known  a  single  truth  or  a  fresh  aspect  of  a 
truth,  it  is  possible  to  contest  the  claim  of  Luther  to  be 
an  original  thinker.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point 
out  anticipations  of  almost  every  separate  truth  which 
he  taught  to  his  generation.  To  take  two  only — 
Wessel  had  denounced  indulgences  in  language  so  similar 
to  Luther's,  that,  when  the  Beformer  read  it  long  after  the 
publication  of  the  Theses,  he  could  say  that  people  might 
well  imagine  that  he  had  simply  borrowed  from  the  old 
Dutch  theologian ;  and  Lef^vre  d'Etaples  had  taught  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  before  it  had  flashed  on 
Lather's  soul  with  all  the  force  of  a  revelation.  But  if 
originality  be  the  gift  to  seize,  to  combine  into  one 
organic  whole,  separate  isolated  truths,  to  see  their  bearing 
upon  the  practical  religious  life  of  all  men,  educated  and 
ignorant,  to  use  the  new  light  to  strip  the  common 
religious  life  of  all  paralysing  excrescences,  to  simplify 
it  and  to  make  it  dear  that  the  sum  and  essence  of 
Christianity  is  ''unwavering  trust  of  the  heart  in  Him 
who  has  given  Himself  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus  as  our 
Father,  personal  assurance  of  faith  because  Christ  with 
His  work  undertakes  our  cause/'  and  to  do  all  this  with 
the   tenderest   sympathy  for   every  true  dumb   religious 
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instinct  which  had  made  men  wander  away  from  the 
simplicity,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  then  Luther  stands 
alone  in  his  day  and  generation,  unapproachable  by  any 
other. 

Hence  it  was  that  to  the  common  people  in  every  land 
in  Europe  up  till  about  1540,  when  Calvin's  individuality 
began  to  make  itself  felt,  Luther  represented  the  Beforma- 
tion ;  and  all  who  accepted  the  new  teaching  were  known 
as  Lutherans,  whether  in  England,  the  Low  Countries, 
France,  or  French  speaking  Switzerland.^ 

Ecclesiastical  historians  of  the  Beformed  Church 
from  the  sixteenth  century  downward  have  often  been 
inclined  to  share  Luther's  supremacy  with  ZwinglL 
The  Swiss  Beformer  was  gifted  with  many  qualities 
which  Luther  lacked.  He  stood  in  freer  relation 
to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  mediaeval  Church, 
and  his  scheme  of  theology  was  perhaps  wider  and 
truer  than  Luther's.  He  had  a  keener  intellectual  insight, 
and  was  quicker  to  discern  the  true  doctrinal  tendencies 
of  their  common  religious  verities.  But  the  way  in  which 
he  regarded  indulgences,  and  his  manner  of  protesting 
against  them,  showed  his  great  inferiority  to  Luther  as  a 
religious  guide. 

"Oh  the  folly  of  itf  said  Zwingli  with  his  master 
Erasmus, — **  the  crass,  unmitigated  stupidity  of  it  all ! "  and 
they  scorned  it,  and  laughed  at  it,  and  attacked  it  with  the 
light  keen  shafts  of  raillery  and  derisive  wit  "  Oh  the 
pity  of  it  I  **  said  Luther ;  and  he  turned  men  travelling  by 
the  wrong  road  on  their  quest  for  pardon  (a  real  quest 
for  them)  into  the  right  path.  Zwingli  never  seemed 
to  see  that  under  the  purchase  of  indulgences,  the  tramp- 
ing on  pilgrimages  from  shrine  to  shrine,  the  kissing, 
reverencing,  and    adoring    of    relics,   there   was  a   real 

*  William  Farel,  a  devoted  Zwinglian,  was  called  a  "Latheran  preaoher" 
by  the  authorities  of  Freiburg  (Hermiigard,  Oarrupondamee,  IL  205  n.),  and 
the  teaching  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  was  denounced  as  the  "  Lutheran 
heresj."  This  was  the  j9o;ncZarTiew.  Educated  and  reforming  Frenchmen 
like  Lel^vre  discriminated:  thqr  had  no  griat  lOdng  for  Lnther,  and 
•dmlnd  ZwiimH  (Ml.  L  309fi.)b 
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inarticiilate  ory  for  pardon  of  sins  felt  if  not  vividly 
repented  of.  Lather  knew  it,  and  sympathised  with  it. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  people,  not  merely  because  he  was  a 
peasant's  son  and  had  studied  at  a  burgher  University,  but 
because  he  had  shared  the  religion  of  the  common  people. 
He  had  felt  with  them  that  the  repeated  visits  of  the 
plague,  the  new  mysterious  diseases,  the  dread  of  the 
Turks,  were  punishments  sent  by  God  because  of  the  sins 
of  the  generation.  He  had  gone  through  it  all ;  plunged 
more  deeply  in  the  terror,  writhed  more  hopelessly  under 
the  wrath  of  God,  wandered  farther  on  the  wrong  path  in 
his  quest  for  pardon,  and  at  last  had  seen  the  ''Beatific 
Vision.''  The  deepest  and  truest  sympathy  with  fellow- 
men  and  the  vision  of  God  are  needed  to  make  a  Beformer 
of  the  first  rank,  and  Luther  had  both  as  no  other  man  had, 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

So  men  listened  to  him  all  over  Europe  wherever 
there  had  been  a  stirring  of  the  heart  for  reformation, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  where  there  had  been  none. 
Czechs,  Hungarians,  and  Poles  in  the  east;  Spaniards, 
Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Dutch,  and  Scots  in  the  west; 
Swedes  in  the  north,  and  Italians  in  the  south — all 
welcomed,  and  read,  and  were  moved  by  what-  Luther 
wrote.  First  the  Theses,  then  sermons  and  tracts,  then 
the  trumpet  call  To  the  Nobility  of  the  Oerman  Nation 
and  the  Prcelvdvum  to  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the 
Chwrek  of  Christy  and,  above  all,  his  booklet  On  the 
Liberty  of  a  Christian  Man.  As  men  read,  what  had 
been  only  a  hopeful  but  troubled  dream  of  the  night 
became  a  vision  in  the  light  of  day.  They  heard  pro- 
claimed abud  in  clear  unfaltering  speech  what  they 
had  scarcely  dared  to  whisper  to  themselves.  Fond  and 
devout  imaginations  became  religious  certaintie&  They 
risked  all  to  get  possession  of  the  sayings  of  this  "  man  of 
OodJ*  Cautious,  dour  Scotch  burghers  ventured  ship  and 
cargo  for  the  sake  of  the  little  quarto  tracts  hid  in  the 
bales  of  cloth  which  came  to  the  ports  of  Dundee  and 
Leith.     Oxford    and   Cambridge    students    passed    them 
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from  hand  to  band  in  spite  of  Wolse/s  proclamations  and 
Warham's  precautions.  Luther's  writings  were  eagerly 
studied  in  Paris  by  town  and  University  as  early  as  May 
1519.^  Spanish  merchants  bought  Luther's  books  at  the 
Frankfurt  Fair»  spent  some  of  their  hard  won  profits  in 
getting  them  translated  and  printed  in  Spanish,  and 
carried  them  over  the  Pyrenees  on  their  pack  mules. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  writings  the  Beformation  took 
shape,  W6U9  something  more  than  the  devout  imagination 
of  a  few  pious  thinkers,  and  became  an  endeavour  to  give 
expression  to  common  religious  certainties  in  change  of 
creed,  institutions,  and  worship.  Thus  Luther  helped  the 
Beformation  in  every  land.  The  actual  b^innings  in 
England,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  elsewhere  had  come 
into  existence  years  before  Luther  had  become  known ;  it 
is  possible  that  the  movements  might  have  come  to  fruition 
apart  from  his  efforts ;  but  the  influence  of  his  writings  was 
like  that  of  the  sun  when  it  quickens  and  makes  the  seed 
sprout  that  has  been  ^  happed  "  in  a  tilled  and  sown  field. 

§  7.  National  Oharaderigtica. 

It  was  not  that  the  Beformation  in  any  of  these 
countries  was  to  become  Lutheran  in  the  end,  or  had  a 
Lutheran  stage  of  development.  The  number  of  genuine 
Lutherans  outside  Germany  and  Scandinavia  was  very 
smalL  Here  and  there  a  stray  one  was  to  be  found,  like 
Dr.  BfiLmes  in  England  or  Louis  Berquin  in  France.  One 
of  the  deepest  principles  of  the  great  Beformer's  teaching 
itself  checked  the  idea  of  a  purely  Lutheran  Beformation 

1  Peter  Tschudi,  writing  to  Beatos  RhenannB  from  Paria  (May  17th,  1519) 
sayi :  '*  Beliqni,  quod  equidem  literis  dignum  censeam,  nil  superest,  qnam 
M.  Lntheri  opera  ab  nniyersa  entditomm  oohorte  obviis  nlnis  ezcipi,  etiam 
lis  qui  minimum  sapiunt  plausibilia"  (Hermiigard,  Corretpoiuicmce  de$ 
RifcrmcxJUwn  dans  les  pays  de  lang/ue  fran^i$e,  2nd  ed.  L  46).  In  Nov. 
1520,  Glareanus  wrote  to  Zwingli  that  Paris  was  excited  over  the  Leipzig 
Disputation  ;  and  Buleus  showa  that  twenty  copies  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
DitimUUio  inter  egregios  virot  et  dodore*  Jock.  £ckinm  it  M.  Lutherum, 
arrived  in  Paris  on  Jan.  20th,  1520  {ibid,  62,  68fi.)b 
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which  would  embrace  the  whole  Beformation  Church. 
He  taught  that  the  practical  exercise  of  faith  ought  to 
manifest  itself  within  the  great  institutions  of  human 
life  which  have  their  origin  in  Gkxl — ^in  marriage,  the 
family,  the  calling,  and  the  State,  in  the  ordinary  life  we 
lead  with  its  environment. '  Nations  have  their  character 
and  characteristics  as  well  as  individual  men,  and  they 
mould  in  natural  ways  the  expression  in  creed  and 
institution  of  the  religious  certainties  shared  by  alL  The 
Beformation  in  England  was  based  on  the  same  spiritual 
facts  and  forces  which  were  at  work  in  France,  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands,  but  each  land  had  its  own  ways  of 
embodying  them.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  national 
habits,  memories,  and  even  prejudices  compelled  the  external 
embodiment  to  take  very  varying  shapes,  and  force  the 
historian  to  describe  the  Beformation  in  each  country  as 
something  by  itself. 

The  new  spiritual  life  in  England  took  a  shape 
distinctly  marked  out  for  it  by  the  almost  forgotten 
reformatory  movement  under  Wiclif  which  had  been 
native  to  the  soil  Scotland  might  have  been  expected 
to  follow  the  lead  of  England,  and  bring  her  ecclesiastical 
reconstruction  into  harmony  with  that  of  her  new  and 
powerful  ally.  The  English  alliance  was  the  great 
political  fact  of  the  Scottish  Beformation,  and  leading 
statesmen  in  both  countries  desired  the  still  nearer 
approach  which  conformity  in  the  organisation  of  the 
CSiarches  could  not  fail  to  foster.  But  the  memory  of  the 
old  French  alliance  was  too  strong  for  Cecil  and  Lethington, 
and  Scotland  took  her  methods  of  Church  government  from 
France  (not  from  Geneva),  and  drifted  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  model  of  the  English  settlement.  The 
fifteenth  century  War  of  the  Public  Weal  repeated  itself  in 
tiie  Wars  of  Beligion  in  France ;  and  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
the  Beformed  Church  was  offered  and  accepted  guarantee? 
for  her  independence  such  as  a  feudal  prince  might  have 
demanded.  The  old  political  local  independence  which  had 
ebaracterised  the  Low  Countries  ir  the  later  Middle  Ages 
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reasserted  itself  in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  6t  the 
Netherlands.  The  civic  republics  of  Switzerland  demanded 
and  received  an  ecclesiastical  form  of  government  which 
suited  the  needs  of  their  social  and  political  lifa 

Yet  amidst  all  this  diversity  there  was  the  prevailing 
sense  of  an  underlying  unity,  and  the  knowledge  that  each 
national  Church  was  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  Beformed 
was  keener  than  among  the  Lutheran  Churche&  Protest- 
ant England  in  the  time  of  Edward  vi.  welcomed  and  sup- 
ported refugees  banished  by  the  Augsburg  Interim  from 
Strassburg.  Frankfurt  received  and  provided  for  families 
who  fled  from  the  Marian  persecutions  in  England 
Geneva  became  a  city  of  refuge  for  oppressed  Protestants 
from  every  land,  and  these  strangers  frequently  added  quite 
a  third  to  her  population  The  feeling  of  fraternity  was 
maintained,  as  in  the  days  of  the  early  Church,  by  constant 
interchange  of  letters  and  messengers,  and  correspondence 
gave  a  sense  of  unity  which  it  was  impossible  to  embody 
in  external  political  organisation.  The  sense  of  a  common 
danger  was  also  a  wonderful  bond  of  kinship ;  and  the 
feeling  that  Philip  of  Spain  was  always  plotting  their 
destruction,  softened  inter-ecclesiastical  jealousies.  The 
same  sort  of  events  occurred  in  all  the  Churches  at  almost 
the  same  times.  The  Colloquy  of  Westminster  (1669)  was 
separated  from  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy  (1561)  by  an 
interval  of  two  years  only,  and  the  same  questions  were 
discussed  at  both.  Queen  Elizabeth  openly  declared  her- 
self a  Protestant  by  partaking  of  the  communion  in  both 
''  kinds  "  at  Easter,  1559 ;  and  on  the  same  day  Antoine  de 
Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre,  made  the  same  profession  in  the 
same  way  at  Pau  in  the  south  of  France.  Mary  of  Guise 
resolved  that  the  same  festival  should  see  the  Scots  united 
under  the  old  faith,  and  thus  started  the  overt  rebellion 
which  ended  in  Scotland  becoming  a  Protestant  nation. 

The  course  of  the  Eeformation  in  each  coimtry  must  be 
described  separately,  and  yet  it  is  the  one  story  with 
differences  due  to  the  accidents  of  national  temperaments, 
memories,  and  political  institutions 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  SWITZERLAND  UNDSB 
ZWINGLI. 

§  1.  The  polUical  Condition  of  Switzerland} 

Switzerland  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  like  no  othei 
country  in  Europe.  It  was  as  divided  as  Grermany  or  Italy, 
and  yet  it  had  a  unity  which  they  could  not  boast.  It  was 
a  confederation  or  little  republic  of  communes  and  towns  of 
the  primitive  Teutonic  type,  in  which  the  executive  power 
was  vested  in  the  community.  The  various  cantons  were 
all  independent,  but  they  were  banded  together  in  a  com- 
mon league,  and  they  had  a  federal  flag — a  white  cross  on 
a  red  ground,  which  bore  the  motto,  **  Each  for  all,  and  all 
for  each.'* 

The  separate  members  of  the  Federation  had  cpme  into 
existence  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  all  retained  the 
distinctive  marks  of  their  earlier  history.  The  beginnings 
go  back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  three  Forest 
cantons,  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  having  freed  them- 
selves from  the  dominion  of  their  feudal  lords,  formed 
themselves  into  a  Perpetual  League  (1291),  in  which  they 
pledged  themselves  to  help  each  other  to  maintain  the 
liberty  they  had  won.  After  the  battle  of  Morgarten  they 
renewed  the  League  at  Brunnen  (1315),  promising  again  to 
aid  each  other  against  all  usurping  lords.  Hapsburg,  the 
cradle  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Austria,  lies  on  the  south- 

>  A.  Bflliet,  Let  OHginei  de  la  Comfid&ralum  Suiam:  HitMn  et  l^gentU 
(Oenev^  1869);  J.  Dienoer,  OesehichU  der  sehweiwitchm^  Eidgemosmi^ 
wktfi  (Ooihi,  1800). 
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east  bank  of  the  river  Aare,  and  the  dread  of  this  great 
feudal  family  etiengthened  the  bonds  of  the  League ;  while 
the  victories  of  the  independent  peasants  over  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  later  over  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  increased  its 
reputation.  The  three  cantons  grew  to  be  thirteen — 
Schwyz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Luzem,  Zurich,  Bern,  Glarus, 
Zug,  Freiburg,  Basel,  Scha£fhausen,  Solothum,  and 
AppenzelL  Other  districts,  without  becoming  members  of 
the  League,  sought  its  protection,  such  as  the  Yalais  and  the 
town  and  country  under  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gallon.  Other 
leagues  were  formed  on  its  model  among  the  peasantry  of 
the  Rhsetian  Alps — in  1396  the  Leagiie  of  the  House  of 
Ood  (Lia  da  Ca'  Dl) — at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
Church  at  Chur;  in  1424  the  Oraubiinden  (Lia  Orischa 
or  Oray  League) ;  in  1436  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdie^ 
tions  (Lia  delta  desch  Dretturae).  These  three  united  in 
1471  to  make  the  Three  Perpetual  Leagues  of  Bhcetia. 
They  were  in  close  alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons  from 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  did  not  become  actual  members  of 
the  Swiss  Confederacy  until  1803,  The  Confederacy  also 
made  some  conquests,  and  the  districts  conquered  were 
generally  governed  on  forms  of  mutual  agreement  between 
several  cantons — a  complicated  system  which  led  to  many 
bickerings,  and  intensified  the  quarrels  which  religion  gave 
rise  to  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Each  of  these  thirteen  cantons  preserved  its  own  inde- 
pendence and  its  own  mode  of  government  Their  political 
organisation  was  very  varied,  and  dependent  to  a  large 
artent  on  their  past  history.  The  Forest  cantons  were 
communes  of  peasant  proprietors,  dwelling  in  inaccessible 
valleys,  and  their  Diet  was  an  assembly  of  all  the  male 
heads  of  families.  Zurich  was  a  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial town  which  had  grown  up  under  the  protection  of 
an  old  ecclesiastical  settlement  whose  foundation  went  back 
to  an  age  beyond  that  of  Charles  the  Great.  Bern  was 
originally  a  hamlet,  nestling  under  the  fortified  keep  of  an 
M  feudal  family.  In  Zurich  the  nobles  made  one  of  the 
''guilds"  of  the  town,  and  the  constitution  was  thoroughly 
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democratic.  Bern,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  aristocratic 
republic.  But  in  all,  the  power  in  the  last  resort  belonged 
to  the  people,  who  were  all  freemen  with  full  rights  of 
citizenship. 

The  Swiss  had  little  experience  of  episcopal  government 
Their  relations  with  the  Papacy  had  been  entirely  political 
or  commercial,  the  main  article  of  commerce  being  soldiers 
to  form  the  Pope's  bodyguard,  and  infantry  for  his  Italian 
wars,  and  the  business  had  been  transacted  through  Legates. 
Most  of  the  territory  of  Switzerland  was  ecclesiastically 
divided  between  the  archiepiscopal  provinces  of  Mainz  and 
B6san<^n,  and  the  river  Aare  was  the  boundary  between 
them.  The  division  went  back  to  the  beginning  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  land.  The  part  of  Switzerland  which  lay  to- 
wards France  had  been  Christianised  by  Boman  or  Gallic 
missionaries ;  while  the  rest,  which  sloped  towards  Germany, 
had  been  won  to  Christianity  by  Irish  preachers!  Basel 
and  Lausanne  figure  as  bishoprics  under  Besanqon ;  while 
Constance,  a  bishopric  under  Mainz,  asserted  episcopal  rights 
over  Zurich  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  rugged,  mountain- 
ous part  of  the  country  was  vaguely  claimed  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Mainz  without  being  definitely  assigned  to  any 
diocese.  This  contributed  to  make  the  Swiss  people  singu- 
larly independent  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  taugh!^ 
them  to  manage  their  Church  affidrs  for  themselves. 

Even  in  Zurich,  which  acknowledged  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  the  Council 
insisted  on  its  right  of  supervising  Church  properties,  and 
convents  were  under  State  inspection. 

In  the  banning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  intercourse 
with  their  neighbours  was  changing  the  old  simple  manners 
of  the  Swiss.  Their  repeated  victories  over  Charles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy  had  led  to  the  belief  that  the  Swiss 
infantry  was  the  best  in  Europe,  and  nations  at  war  with 
each  other  were  eager  to  hire  Swiss  troops.  The  custom 
had  gradually  grown  up  among  the  Swiss  cantons  of 
liiring  out  soldiers  to  those  who  paid  best  for  them.  These 
mercenaries,  demoralised  by  making  merchandise  of  their 
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lives  in  quarrels  not  their  own,  and  by  spending  their  pay 
in  riotous  living  when  they  returned  to  their  native 
valleys,  were  corruptmg  the  population  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  system  was  demoralising  in  another  way.  The  two 
great  Powers  that  trafficked  in  Swiss  infantry  were 
France  and  the  Papacy ;  and  the  French  king  on  the  one 
handy  and  the  Pope  on  the  other,  not  merely  kept  per- 
manent agents  in  the  various  Swiss  cantons,  but  gave 
pensions  to  leading  citizens  to  induce  them  to  persuade 
the  canton  to  which  they  belonged  to  hire  soldiers  to  the 
one  side  or  the  other.  Zwingli,  in  his  earlier  days, 
believed  that  the  Papacy  was  the  only  Power  with  which 
the  Swiss  ought  to  ally  themselveB,  imd  received  a  papal 
pension  for  many  years. 

§  2.  ZwingK$  Towth  and  SducoHan} 

Huldreich  (Ulrich)  Zwingli,  the  Beformer  of  Switzer- 
land, was  bom  on  January  1st,  1484  (fifty-two  days  after 
Luther),  in  the  hamlet  of  Wildhaus  (or  Wildenhaus), 
lying  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Toggenburg  valley,  raised 
so  high  above  sea-level  (3600  feet)  that  fruits  refuse  to 
ripen.     It   lies  so  exactly  on   the   central   watershed  of 

>  SoiTBOM !  0.  MyoonioB,  "Yito  Haldrid  ZwlDglii''  (In  Neander's  Fiim 
Quatuar  Jt^ormatorum,  Berlin,  1841) ;  H.  Bnllinger,  JtrfarmaHcniffe$chidU$ 
(Fnraenfeld,  1888-40) ;  Johann  Salat,  Cfknwik  der  $^wHM$r%aeh^  RtfwmH' 
tUm  von  d$rm  Af^Ongen  U»  1634  (▼ol«  i*  ^  Arehiw  fUr  tchwekeriaehs 
B^onntaian$geieMelUe,  Solothum,  1888) ;  Eeisl«r,  Sabbaia  (ecL  by  Egli, 
St  Qall,  1902);  Striokkr,  Aetenaammlunffm^rMehwekerisehmStfarfnaHoni' 
gescMehUin  dmJahrm  i5fi-^  (Zurich,  1877-84);  Egli,  Actmmmtnlwig 
itr  GsichieKU  der  ZMekir  JtrfwmaiUm,  1519-^  (Zurich,  1879) ;  W.  Giai, 
Aden$HUk$  mut  SehwekergaeAichU  d«r  Jahr$  1691-$$  (toL  xt.  of  Archiv 
/ttr  dU  9chweneT.  Ctuchiohie)^  pp.  285-818 ;  Hermi^jud,  (krrupondeMot  dm 
B/ffcrmaJtewn  dant  let  pays  de  kmgue  /ran^aim  (Genira,  166-98) ;  Stihelin 
Brirfe  cnu  der  ReformationmU  (Basel,  1887). 

Latbb  Books:  Stahelin,  ffuldreieh  Zwingli:  eein  Leben  wnd  Wirhm 
naOi  den  QuelUn  dargestelU,  2  Tola.  (Baael,  1896-97);  Morikofer,  Ulrieh 
Iwinglinaeh  den  wrkundliehen  Quellen,  2  Tola.  (Leipzig,  1867-69);  S.  IL 
Jaokaon,  HuldreUh  Zwingli,  148Jhl6Sl  (New  York,  1901) ;  Cambridgt 
Modem  ffiatory,  ii.  z.  ((}ambridge,  1908) ;  Ruchat,  HisUnre  de  U  BtforfM^ 
tiondela  Suieee,  ad.  by  Ynlliamin,  7  Tola.  (Paris,  1835-88). 
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Europe,  that  the  rain  which  falls  on  the  one  side  of  the  ridge 
of  the  red-tiled  church  roof  goes  into  a  streamlet  which 
feeds  the  Danube,  and  that  which  falls  on  the  other  finds 
its  way  to  the  Bhine.  He  came  third  in  a  large  family  of 
eight  sons  and  two  daughtera  His  father,  also  called 
Huldreich,  was  the  headman  of  the  commune,  and  his 
uncle,  Bartholomew  Zwingli,  was  the  parish  priest  His 
education  was  superintended  by  Bartholomew,  who  became 
Dean  of  Weaen  in  1487,  and  took  the  small  Huldreich 
with  him  to  his  new  sphere  of  work.  The  boy  was  sent 
to  the  school  in  Weeen,  where  he  made  rapid  progress. 
Bartholomew  Zwingli  was  somewhat  of  a  scholar  himself. 
When  he  discovered  that  his  nephew  was  a  precocious  boy, 
he  determined  to  give  him  as  good  an  education  as  was 
possible,  and  sent  him  to  Basel  (Klein-Basel,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Bhine)  to  a  famous  school  taught,  by  the  gentle 
scholar,  Gregory  Buenzli  (1494-98). 

In  four  years  the  lad  had  outgrown  the  teacher's  powers 
of  instruction,  and  young  Zwingli  was  sent  to  Bern  to  a 
school  taught  by  the  Humanist  Heinrich  Wolflin  (Lupulus), 
who  was  half  a  follower  of  Erasmus  and  half  a  Beformer. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  lodged  in  one 
of  the  Dominican  convents  in  the  town  which  was  famed 
for  the  care  bestowed  on  musical  education.  Zwingli  was 
80  carried  away  by  his  zeal  for  the  study,  that  he  had  some 
thoughts  of  becoming  a  monk  merely  to  gratify  his 
musical  tastes.  His  family,  who  had  no  desire  to  see  him 
enter  a  monastery,  removed  him  from  Bern  and  sent  him 
to  the  University  of  Vienna,  where  he  spent  two  years 
(1600-1502).  There  he  had  for  friends  and  fellow- 
students,  Joachim  von  Watt  ^  (Vadianus),  Heinrich  Loriti  * 

>  JoAahim  de  Watt,  a  iutlT«  of  St.  GaUen  (b.  1484,  Deoember  80)  was 
A  dktiogQiilied  adholar.  He  became  waoceuireiy  pbydoian,  member  of 
oomicfl,  and  burgomaster  in  bis  natiTo  town,  and  did  mnob  to  establish 
the  BefonnatioB ;  be  was  a  weU*known  anthor,  and  wrote  seyeral  theologioal 


*  Heinrioli  Loriti  was  tbe  most  dirtingoished  of  aU  tbe  Swiss  Humanists. 
Ha  studied  snecessiTely  at  Bern,  l^enna,  and  Kdln,  and  attained  tbe  barren 
r  of  being  made  Oonrt-poet  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.    At  Basel, 
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of  Glaros  (Glareanns),  Johann  Heigerlin^  of  leutkircb 
(Faber),  and  Jobann  Meyer  of  Eck,  tbe  most  notable  of 
all  Luther's  opponents.  In  1502  /be  retamed  to  Switzer- 
land and  matricnlated  in  tbe  University  of  Basel  He 
became  RA.  in  1604  and  M.A.  in  1606,  and  in  tbe  same 
year  became  parish  priest  of  Glams. 

The  childhood  and  youth  of  Zwingli  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  Luther's  early  year&  He  enjoyed  the  rude 
plenty  of  a  well-to-do  Swiss  farmhouse,  and  led  a  joyous 
young  life.  He  has  told  us  how  the  fomily  gathered  in' 
the  stvbe  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  how  his  grand- 
mother kept  the  children  entranced  with  her  tales  from 
the  Bible  and  her  wonderful  stories  of  the  saints.  The 
family  were  all  musical,  and  they  sang  patriotic  folk-songs, 
recording  in  rude  verse  the  glories  of  Morgarten,  Sempach, 
and  the  victories  over  the  tyrant  of  Burgundy.  **  When  I 
was  a  child,"  says  Zwingli,  '*if  anyone  said  a  word 
against  our  Fatherland,  it  put  my  back  up  at  once.''  He 
was  trained  to  be  a  patriot  ^'From  boyhood  I  have 
shown  so  great,  eager,  and  sincere  a  love  for  our  honour- 
able Confederacy  that  I  trained  myself  diligently  in  every 
act  and  discipline  to  this  end."  His  uncle  Bartholomew  waa 
an  admirer  of  the  New  Learning,  and  the  boy  was  nurtured 
in  everything  that  went  to  make  a  Humanist,  with  all  its 
virtues  and  failings.  He  was  educated,  one  might  almost 
say,  in  the  art  of  enjoying  the  present  without  discriminat- 
ing much  between  what  was  good  and  evil  in  surrounding 
society.     He   was  trained  to  take  life  as  it   cama     No 

where  he  flnt  settled,  he  kept  a  boarding  sohool  for  boji  who  wished  to 
study  the  cltsrioe,  and  in  1617  he  transferred  himself  and  about  twenty 
yonng  Switzert,  his  pupils,  to  Paris.  He  modelled  his  sohool,  he  was 
pleased  to  think,  on  the  lines  of  the  Roman  Republio,  was  Oonsnl  himself, 
had  a  Senate,  a  prvtor,  and  meetings  of  Oomitia.  He  remained  a  fast 
friend  of  Zwingli 

^  Johann  Heigerlin  (Faber)  remained  a  steadfast  Romanist  He  became 
yicar-general  to  the  Bishop  of  Oonstance,  and  as  snch  was  an  antagonist  of 
Zwingli.  He  ended  his  days  as  Bishop  of  Vienna.  He  wrote  mnch 
against  Lather,  and  was  known  as  the  **  hammer  of  the  Lutherans. "  Along 
with  Eck  and  Goohlcus,  he  was  the  distinguished  champion  of  the  Romanist 
eause  in  Germany. 
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great  sense  of  sin  troubled  his  youthful  years.  He  never 
shuddered  at  the  wrathful  face  of  Jesus,  the  Judge, 
gazing  at  him  from  blazoned  church  window.  If  he  was 
once  tempted  for  a  moment  to  become  a  monk,  it  was  in 
order  to  enjoy  musical  society,  not  to  quench  the  sin  that 
was  burning  him  within,  and  to  win  the  pardon  of  an 
angry  God.  He  took  his  ecclesiastical  calling  in  a  careless, 
professional  way.  He  belonged  to  a  family  connected 
on  both  sides  with  the  clergy,  and  he  followed  the  family 
arrangement  Until  far  on  in  life  the  question  of  per- 
sonal piety  did  not  seem  to  trouble  him  much,  and  he 
never  belonged,  like  Luther  and  Calvin,  to  the  type  of 
men  who  are  the  leaders  in  a  revival  of  personal  religion. 
He  became  a  Beformer  because  he  was  a  Humanist,  with 
a  liking  for  Augustinian  theology;  and  his  was  such  a 
frank,  honest  nature  that  he  could  not  see  cheats  and 
shams  done  in  the  name  of  religion  without  denouncing  them. 
To  the  end  of  lus  days  he  was  led  more  by  his  intellect 
than  by  the  promptings  of  the  heart,  cmd  in  his  earlier  yeeurs 
he  was  able  to  combine  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  about 
most  things  with  a  careless  laxity  of  moral  Ufa 

I  8.  At  OlaruB  and  Eimsiedehk 

At  Glarus  he  was  able  to  follow  his  Humanist  studies, 
guided  by  the  influences  which  had  surrounded  him  during 
his  last  year  at  BaseL  Among  these  his  friendship  with 
Thomas  Wyttenbach  was  the  most  lasting.  Wyttenbach 
taught  him,  he  tells  us,  to  see  the  evils  and  abuses  of 
indulgences,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible,  that 
the  death  of  Christ  was  the  sole  price  of  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  that  faith  is  the  key  which  unlocks  to  the  soul 
the  treasury  of  remission.  All  these  thoughts  he  had 
grasped  intellectually,  and  made  much  of  them  in  his 
sermons.  He  prized  preaching  highly,  and  resolved  to 
cultivate  the  gift  by  training  himself  on  the  models  of 
antiquity.  He  studied  the  Scriptures,  joyfully  welcomed 
the  new  Greek  Testament  of  Erasmus,  published  by  Froben 
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of  Basel  in  1516,  when  he  was  at  Einsiedeln,  and  copied 
out  from  it  the  whole  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  On  tho 
wide  margins  of  his  MS.  he  wrote  annotations  from 
Erasmus,  Origen,  Chrjsostom,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome.  It 
was  his  constant  companion. 

At  Glarus  he  was  personally  introduced  to  the  system 
of  mercenary  war  and  of  pensions  in  which  Switzerland 
had  engaged.  He  went  to  Italy  twice  as  regimental 
chaplain  with  the  Glarus  contingent,  and  was  present 
at  the  fight  at  Novara  (1513),  and  on  the  fatal  day  at 
Marignano  (1515X 

His  experiences  in  these  campaigns  convinced  him  of 
the  harm  in  this  system  of  hiring  out  the  Swiss  to  fight 
in  others'  quarrels ;  and  when  he  became  convinced  or  the 
evils  attending  it,  he  denounced  the  practica  His  out- 
spoken language  displeased  many  of  his  most  influential 
parishioners,  especially  those  who  were  partisans  of  the 
French,  and  Zwingli  resolved  to  seek  some  other  sphere 
of  work. 

The  post  of  people's  priest  at  Emsiedeln,  the  famous 
monastery  and  pilgrimage  resort,  was  ofifered  to  him  and 
accepted  (April  14th,  1516).  He  retained  his  official  con- 
nection with  Glarus,  and  employed  a  curate  to  do  his 
parish  work.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  grew.  His  friends 
desired  to  see  him  in  a  larger  sphere,  and  through  their 
exertions  he  was  appointed  to  be  people's  priest  in  the 
Minster  at  Zurich.  An  objection  had  been  made  to  his 
selection  on  the  ground  that  he  had  disgracefully 
wronged  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Einsiedeln ;  and  his 
letter  of  vindication,  while  it  exonerates  him  from  the 
particular  charge  brought  against  him,  shows  that  he  was 
by  no  means  clear  of  the  laxity  in  private  morals  which 
characterised  the  Swiss  clergy  of  the  tima  The  stipend 
Attached  to  his  office  in  the  Great  Minster  was  very  small, 
and  on  this  ground  Zwingli  felt  himself  justified,  un- 
warrantably, in  retaining  his  papal  pension.^ 

^  For  details  about  Zwingli't  papal  pension,  ot  8.  M.  Jackson,  HiUdrHek 
Swingli,  p.  114. 
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I  4.  Zwingli  in  ZurieK 

Zurich,  when  Zwingli  went  to  it,  was  an  imperial  city 
It  had  grown  up  around  the  Great  Minster  and  the 
Minster  of  Our  Lady  (the  Little  Minster),  and  had  de- 
veloped into  a  trading  and  manufactuiing  oentre.  Its 
citizens,  probably  owing  to  the  ecclesiastical  origin  of  the 
town,  had  long  engaged  in  quarrels  with  the  clergy,  and 
had  generally  been  successful  They  took  advantage  of  the 
rivalries  between  the  heads  of  the  two  Minsters  and  the 
Emperor's  bailiff  to  assert  their  independence,  and  had 
passed  laws  subordinating  the  ecdesiastieal  authorities  to 
the  secular  rule.  The  taxes  were  levied  on  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  on  secular  property ;  all  the  convents  were  under 
dvic  control,  and  liable  to  State  inspection.  The  popes, 
anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Swiss  who  furnished 
soldiers  for  their  wars,  had  expressly  permitted  in  Zurich 
what  they  would  not  have  allowed  elsewhere. 

The  town  was  ruled  by  a  Council  or  Senate  composed 
of  the  Masters  of  the  thirteen  ^  gilds  "  (twelve  trades'  gilds 
and  one  gild  representing  the  patriciate).  The  Burgomaster, 
with  large  powers,  presided.  A  great  Coimdl  of  212 
members  was  called  together  on  special  occasiona 

The  city  of  Zurich,  with  its  thoroughly  democratic 
constitution,  was  a  very  fitting  sphere  for  a  man  like 
ZwinglL  He  had  made  a  name  for  himself  by  this  time. 
He  had  become  a  powerful  preacher,  able  to  stir  and  move 
the  people  by  his  eloquence ;  he  was  in  intimate  relatione 
with  the  more  distinguished  German  Humanists,  introduced 
to  them  by  his  friend  Heinrich  Loriti  of  Glarus  (known 
as  Glareanus).  He  had  already  become  the  centre  of  an 
admiring  circle  of  young  men  of  liberal  views.  His  place 
as  people's  preacher  gave  to  a  man  of  his  popular  gifts  a 
oommanding  position  in  the  most  democratic  town  in 
Switzerland,  where  civic  and  European  poUtics  were  eagerly 
discussed.     He  went  there  in  December  1519. 

His  work  as  a  Beformer  began  almost  at  once. 
Bemaxdin  Samson  or  Sanson,  a  seller  of  indulgences  for 
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Switzerland,  came  to  Zurich  to  push  his  trada  Zwingli 
had  already  encountered  him  at  Einsiedelny  and,  prompted 
by  the  Bishop  of  Constance  and  his  vicar-general,  John 
Faber,  both  of  whom  disliked  the  indulgences,  had  preached 
against  him.  He  now  persuaded  the  Ck)uncil  of  Zurich  to 
forbid  Samson's  stay  in  the  town. 

The  papal  treatment  of  the  Swiss  Beformer  was  veiy 
different  from  what  had  been  meted  out  to  Luther. 
Samson  received  orders  from  Bome  to  give  no  trouble  to 
the  Zurichers,  and  to  leave  the  city  rather  than  quarrel 
with  them.  The  difference,  no  doubt,  arose  from  the 
desire  of  the  Cv/ria  to  do  nothing  to  hinder  the  supply  of 
Swiss  soldiers  for  the  papal  wars ;  but  it  was  also  justified 
by  the  contrast  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  the 
two  Beformera  Luther  struck  at  a  great  moral  abuse, 
and  his  strokes  cut  deeply  into  the  whole  round  of 
mediaeval  religious  Uf  e,  with  its  doctrine  of  a  special  priest- 
hood ;  he  made  men  see  the  profanity  of  any  claim  made 
by  men  to  pardon  sin,  or  to  interfere  between  their  fellow- 
men  and  GkxL  Zwingli  took  the  whole  matter  more 
lightly.  His  position  was  that  of  Erasmus  and  the 
Humanists.  He  could  laugh  at  and  ridicule  the  whole 
proceeding,  and  thought  most  of  the  way  in  which  men 
allowed  themselves  to  be  gulled  and  duped  by  clever 
knaves.  He  never  touched  the  deep  practical  religious 
question  which  Luther  raised,  and  which  made  his  chal- 
lenge to  the  Papacy  reverberate  over  Western  Europe. 

From  the  outset  Zwingli  became  a  prominent  figure 
in  Zurich.  He  announced  to  the  astonished  Chapter  of  the 
Great  Minster,  to  whom  he  owed  his  appointment,  that  he 
meant  to  give  a  series  of  continuous  expositions  of  the 
Gospel  of  St  Matthew;  that  he  would  not  follow  the 
scholastic  interpretation  of  passages  in  the  Gkwpel,  but 
would  endeavour  to  make  Scripture  its  own  interpreter. 
The  populace  crowded  to  hear  sermons  of  this  new  kind. 
In  order  to  reach  the  country  people,  Zwingli  preached  in 
the  market-place  on  the  Fridays,  and  his  fame  spread 
throughout   the   villages      The   Franciscans,  Dominicana^ 
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and  Angastinion  Eremites  tried  to  arouse  opposition,  but 
nnsuccessfollj.  In  his  sermons  be  denounced  sins 
suggested  in  tbe  passages  expounded,  and  found  occasion 
to  deny  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory  and  tbe  Intercession  of 
Saints. 

His  strongest  attack  on  tbe  existing  ecclesiastical  system 
was  made  in  a  sermon  on  tithes,  which,  to  tbe  distress  of 
the  Provost  of  the  Minster,  he  declared  to  be  merely 
voluntary  ofierings.  (He  had  been  reading  Hus'  book 
On  the  Ohmreh.)  He  must  have  carried  most  of  the 
Chapter  with  him  in  his  schemes  for  improvement,  for  in 
June  1520  tbe  Breviary  used  in  the  Minster  was  revised 
by  Zwingli  and  stripped  of  some  blemishes.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (March  1521),  some  of  the  Zurichers  who  were 
known  to  be  among  Zwingli's  warmest  admirers,  tbe 
printer  Froscbauer  among  them,  asserted  their  convictions 
by  eating  flesh  meat  publicly  in  Lent  The  afiair  made  a 
great  sensation,  and  the  Beformers  were  brought  before  the 
Council  of  thedty.  They  justified  themselves  by  declaring 
that  they  had  only  followed  the  teaching  of  Zwingli,  who 
had  shown  them  that  nothing  was  binding  on  tbe  con- 
sciences of  Christians  which  was  not  conunanded  in  the 
Scripturea  Zwingli  at  once  undertook  their  defence,  and 
pablished  bis  sermon.  Selection  or  Liberty  eonceminff  Foods  ; 
on  offence  and  scandal ;  whether  there  is  any  Authority  for 
forbidding  Meat  at  certain  times  (April  16tb,  1522).  He 
declared  that  in  such  matters  the  responsibility  rests  with 
tiie  individual,  who  may  use  bis  freedom  provided  he  avoids 
a  public  scandal 

The  matter  was  felt  to  be  serious,  and  tbe  Council,  after 
fall  debate,  passed  an  ordinance  which  was  meant  to  be  a 
compromise.  It  was  to  tbe  efTect  that  although  tbe  New 
Testament  makes  no  rule  on  the  subject,  fasting  in  Lent  Ib 
a  veiy  ancient  custom,  and  must  not  be  set  aside  until  dealt 
with  by  authority,  and  that  the  priests  of  the  three  parishes 
of  Zurich  were  to  dissuade  tbe  people  from  all  violation  of 
the  ordinanca 

The  Bishop  of  Constance  thereupon  interfered,  and  sent 
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a  C/ommission,  consisting  of  his  sufiEragan  and  two  otheiB,  to 
investigate  and  report.  They  met  the  Small  Council,  and 
in  a  long  address  insisted  that  the  Church  had  authority 
in  such  matters,  and  that^  the  usages  it  commanded  must  be 
obeyed.  Zwingli  appeared  before  the  Great  Council,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  to  keep  him  silent, 
argued  in  defence  of  liberty  of  conscience.  In  the  end  the 
Council  resolved  to  abide  by  its  compromise,  but  asked  the 
Bishop  of  Constance  to  hold  a  Synod  of  his  clergy  and 
come  to  a  resolution  upon  the  matter  which  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Christ  This  resolution  of  the 
Council  really  set  aside  the  episcopal  authority,  and  was  a 
revolt  against  the  Boman  Church. 

Political  affairs  favoured  the  rebellion.  At  the  Swiss 
Diet  held  at  Luzem  (May  1521),  the  cantons,  in  spite  of 
the  vehement  remonstrances  of  Zurich,  made  a  treaty  with 
France,  and  allowed  the  French  king  to  recruit  a  force  of 
16,000  Swiss  mercenaries.  Zurich,  true  to  its  protest, 
refused  to  allow  recruiting  within  its  landa  Its  citizens 
chafed  at  the  loss  of  money  and  the  separation  from  the 
other  cantons,  and  Zwingli  became  very  unpopular.  He 
had  now  made  up  his  mind  that  the  whole  system  of 
pensions  and  mercenary  service  was  wrong,  and  had 
resigned  his  own  papal  pension.  Just  then  the  Pope 
ask^  Zurich,  which  supplied  him  with  half  of  his  body- 
guard, for  a  force  of  soldiers  to  be  used  in  defence  of  his 
States,  promising  that  they  would  not  be  used  to  fight  the 
French,  among  whose  troops  were  many  Swiss  mercenaries 
from  other  cantons.  The  Council  refused.  Nevertheless, 
six  thousand  Zurichers  set  out  to  join  the  papal  army. 
The  Council  recalled  them,  and  after  some  adventures,  in 
one  of  which  they  narrowly  escaped  fighting  with  the  Swiss 
mercenaries  in  the  service  of  France,  they  returned  home. 
This  expedition,  which  brought  neither  money  nor  honour 
to  the  Zurichers,  turned  the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  and  the 
Council  forbade  all  foreign  service.  When  the  long  con- 
nection between  Zurich  and  the  Papacy  is  considered,  this 
decree  was  virtually  a  breach  between  the  city  and  the 
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Pope.  It  made  the  path  of  the  Beformation  much  easier 
(Jan.  1522),  and  Zwingli's  open  break  with  the  Papacy 
was  only  a  matter  of  time. 

It  came  with  the  publication  of  the  Archeteles  (August 
1522),  a  book  hastily  written,  like  all  Zwingli's  works, 
which  contained  a  defence  of  all  that  he  had  done, 
and  a  prc^ramme,  ecclesiastical  and  poUtical,  for  the  future. 
The  book  increased  the  zeal  of  Zwingli's  opponents.  His 
sermons  were  often  interrupted  by  monks  and  others 
instigated  by  them.  The  burgomaster  was  compelled  to 
interfere  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  town.  He 
issued  an  order  on  his  own  authority,  without  any  appeal 
to  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  that  the  pure  Word  of  Ood 
was  to  be  preached.  At  an  assembly  of  the  country 
clei^  of  the  canton,  the  same  decision  was  reached ;  and 
town  and  clergy  were  ready  to  move  along  the  path  of 
reformation.  Shortly  before  this  (July  2nd),  Zwingli 
and  ten  other  priests  petitioned  the  bishop  to  permit  his 
clergy  to  contract  legal  marriage&  The  document  had  no 
practical  effect,  save  to  show  the  gradual  advance  of  ideas 
It  disclosed  the  condition  of  things  that  sacerdotal  celibacy 
had  produced  in  Switzerland. 

I  6.  The  PubUe  DispvicUions. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Great  Council,  now  definitely 
on  Zwingli's  side,  resolved  to  hold  a  Public  Disputation 
to  settle  the  controversies  in  religion ;  and  Zwingli  drafted 
sixty-seven  theses  to  be  discussed.  These  articles  contain 
a  summary  of  his  doctrinal  teaching.  They  insist  that  the 
Word  of  God,  the  only  rule  of  faith,  is  to  be  received  upon 
its  own  authority  and  not  on  that  of  the  Church.  They 
are  very  full  of  Christ,  the  only  Saviour,  the  true  Son  of 
Grod,  who  has  redeemed  us  from  eternal  death  and  re- 
conciled us  to  God.'  They  attack  the  Primacy  of  the 
Pope,  the  Mass,  the  Invocation  of  the  Saints,  the  thought 
that  men  can  acquire  merit  by  their  good  works.  Fasts, 
Pilgrimages,  and   Purgatory.     Of   sacerdotal   celibacy  he 
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says,  *'/  know  of  no  greater  nor  graver  scandal  than  thai 
whdch  forbids  lawful  marriage  to  priests,  and  yet  permits 
them  on  payment  qf  mxmey  to  have  concubines  and  harlots. 
Fie  for  shamel''^  The  theses  consist  of  single' short 
8entence& 

The  Disputation,  the  first  of  the  four  whioh  marked 
the  stages  of  the  legal  Beformation  in  Zurich,  was  held  in 
the  Town  Hall  of  the  oitj  on  January  29th,  1623.  More 
than  six  hundred  representative  men  gathered  to  hear  it. 
All  the  clergy  of  the  canton  were  present ;  Faber  watched 
the  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  Bisliop  of  Cionstance; 
many  distinguished  divines  from  other  parts  of  Switzerland 
were  present  Faber  seems  to  have  contented  himself 
with  asking  that  the  Disputation  should  be  delayed  until 
a  General  Council  should  meet,  and  Zwingli  replied  that 
competent  scholars  who  were  good  Christians  were  as  able 
as  a  Council  to  decide  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  result  of  the  Dispatation  was  that  the 
burgomaster  declared  that  Zwingli  had  justified  his  teach- 
ing, and  that  he  was  no  heretic  The  canton  of  Zurich 
practically  adopted  Zwingli's  views,  and  the  Beformer  was 
encouraged  to  proceed  further. 

His  course  of  conduct  was  eminently  prudent.  He 
invariably  took  pains  to  educate  the  people  up  to  further 
changes  by  explaining  them  carefully  in  sermons,  and  by 
publishing  and  circulating  these  discourses.  He  considered 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  teach,  but  that  it  belonged  to  the 
civic  authorities  to  make  the  changes;  and  he  himself 
made  none  until  they  were  authorised.  He  had  very 
strong  views  against  the  use  of  images  in  churches,  and 
had  preached  vigorously  against  their  presence.  Some 
of  his  more  ardent  hearers  began  to  deface  the  statues 
cmd  pictures.  The  Great  Council  accordingly  took  the 
whole   quiBstion   into   consideration,   and   decided   that   a 

^Ot  Sohaff,  Cfreeds  cf  the  Bvangelieal  Protestant  Chwrthe$  (LondoB, 
1877),  p.  197 ;  Niemeyer,  Oolleetio  Oor^essionum  in  eeclesiis  rrf&rmatis^ 
pMiecUarum  (Leipzig,  1840),  p.  8  ;  MiiUtr,  Die  Bekmntniesehrifteii  4m 
r^ormierten  Kirche:  ZwinQlis  Thsaee  mm  16$S,  Art  49,  d.  6. 
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aeoond  Public  Disputation  should  be  held,  at  which  the 
matter  might  be  publicly  discussed.  This  discussion 
(October  1523)  lasted  for  two  days.  More  than  eight 
hundred  persons  were  present,  of  whom  three  hundred  and 
fifty  were  clergy.  On  the  first  day,  Zwingli  set  forth  his 
views  on  the  presence  of  images  in  churches,  and  wished 
their  use  forbidden.  The  Council  decided  that  the  statues 
and  pictures  should  be  removed  from  the  churches,  but 
without  disturbance ;  the  rioters  were  to  be  pardoned,  but 
their  leader  was  to  be  banished  from  the  city  for  two  years. 
The  second  day's  subject  of  conference  was  the  Mass. 
Zwingli  pled  that  the  Mass  was  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a 
memorial  of  the  death  of  our  Lord,  and  urged  that  the 
abuses  surrounding  the  simple  Christian  rite  should  be 
swept  away.  The  presence  of  Anabaptists  at  this  conference, 
and  their  expressions  in  debate,  warned  the  magistrates 
that  they  must  proceed  cautiously,  and  they  contented 
themselves  with  appointing  a  commission  of  eight — two 
from  the  Council  and  six  clergymen — to  inquire  and 
report  Meanwhile  the  clergy  were  to  be  informed  how 
to  act,  and  the  letter  of  instruction  was  to  be  written  by 
Zwingli  The  authorities  also  deputed  preachers  to  go  to 
the  outlying  parts  of  the  canton  and  explain  the  whole 
matter  carefully  to  the  people. 

The  letter  which  Zwingli  addressed  to  the  clergy  of 
Zurich  canton  is  a  brief  statement  of  Beformation  principles 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Instrudian,  Zwingli  entitles  it, 
A  brief  Cfmsticm  Introdtidion  which  the  Honourable  CotmcU 
of  the  city  of  Zurich  has  sent  to  the  pastors  and  preachers 
living  in  Us  cities,  lands,  and  wherever  its  authority  extends, 
so  thai  they  may  henceforth  in  unison  announce  and  preach 
the  gospel}  It  describes  sin,  the  law,  God's  way  of 
salvation,  and  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  images.  Zwingli's 
argument  is  that  the  presence  of  statues  and  pictures  in 
churches  has  led  to  idolatry,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
removed.     The   concluding    section    discusses    the   Mas& 

^  MoUer,  Die  BekmrUniaacKrifUn  der  re/ormierten  Kireht  (Leipzig,  1908), 
Ifk  xriii  «od  7.    The  Indruetion  is  a  lengthy  doeaxoMit. 
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Here  the  author  states  very  briefly  what  he  elaborated 
afterwards,  that  the  main  thought  in  the  Eucharist  is  not 
the  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  its  faithful 
remembrance,  and  that  the  Bomish  doctrine  and  ceremony 
of  the  Mass  has  been  so  corrupted  to  superstitious  uses 
that  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  reformed. 

This  letter  had  a  marked  efifect.  The  village  priests 
everywhere  refused  to  say  Mass  according  to  the  old  ritual. 
But  there  was  a  section  of  the  people,  including  members 
of  the  chapter  of  the  Minster,  who  shrunk  from  changes 
in  this  central  part  of  Christian  worship.  In  deference 
to  their  feelings,  the  Coimcil  resolved  that  the  Holy  Supper 
should  be  meanwhile  dispensed  according  to  both  the 
Bef ormed  and  the  mediaeval  rite ;  in  the  one  celebration  the 
cup  was  given  to  the  laity,  and  in  the  other  it  was  with- 
held. No  change  was  made  in  the  liturgy.  Then  came 
a  third  conference,  and  a  fourth;  and  at  last  the  Mass 
was  abolished.  On  April  13th,  1525,  the  first  Evangelical 
communion  service  took  place  in  the  Great  Minster,  and 
the  mediaeval  worship  was  at  an  end.  Other  changes  had 
been  made.  The  monasteries  had  been  secularised,  and 
the  monks  who  did  not  wish  to  leave  their  calling  were 
all  gathered  together  in  the  Franciscan  convent  An 
amicable  arrangement  was  come  to  about  other  ecclesiastical 
foundations,  and  the  money  thus  secured  was  mainly 
devoted  to  education. 

From  1522,  Zwingli  had  been  living  in  "clerical'' 
marriage  with  Anna  Beinhard,  the  widow  of  a  wealthy 
Zurich  burgher.  She  was  called  his  wife  by  his  friends, 
although  no  legal  marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed. 
It  is  perhaps  difficult  for  us  to  judge  the  man  and  the 
times.  The  so-called  "  clerical "  marriages  were  universal 
in  Switzerland.  Man  and  woman  took  each  other  for 
husband  and  wife,  and  were  faithful  There  was  no 
public  ceremony.  All  questions  of  marriage,  divorce, 
succession,  and  so  forth,  were  then  adjudicated  in  the 
ecclesiastical  and  not  in  the  civil  courts ;  and  as  the  Canon 
Law  had    insisted    that    no   clergyman    could   marry,  all 
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such  •*  clerical "  marriages  were  simple  concubinage  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and  the  children  were  illegitimate.  The 
offence  against  the  vow  of  chastity  was  condoned  by  a  fine 
paid  to  the  bishop.  As  early  as  1523,  William  Boubli,  a 
Zurich  priest,  went  through  a  public  form  of  marriage^ 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  others ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  these  marriages  were  recognised  to  be 
legal  until  Zurich  passed  its  own  laws  about  matrimonial 
cases  in  1625. 

Luther  in  his  pure-hearted  and  solemnly  sympathetic 
way  had  referred  to  these  clerical  marriages  in  his  AdtiresM 
to  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation  (1520). 

**  We  see,"  he  says,  ^  how  the  priesthood  is  fallen,  and  how 
many  a  poor  priest  is  encumbered  with  a  woman  and  children, 
and  burdened  in  his  conscience,  and  no  man  does  anything 
to  help  him,  though  he  might  very  well  be  helped.  ...  I 
will  not  conceal  my  honest  counsel,  nor  withhold  comfort 
from  that  imhappy  crowd,  who  now  live  in  trouble  with  wife 
and  children,  and  remain  in  shame,  with  a  heavy  conscience, 
hearing  their  wife  called  a  priest* s  harlot  and  the  children 
bastards.  ...  I  say  that  these  two  (who  are  minded  in 
their  hearts  to  live  together  always  in  conjugal  fidelity)  are 
sorely  married  before  GUxL** 

He  had  never  succumbed  to  the  temptations  of  the 
flesh,  and  had  kept  his  body  and  soul  pure ;  and  for  that 
very  reason  he  could  sympathise  with  and  help  by  his 
sympathy  those  who  had  fallen.  Zwingli,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  deliberately  contracted  this  illicit  alliance  after 
he  had  committed  himself  to  the  work  of  a  Bef ormer.  The 
action  remains  a  permanent  blot  on  his  character,  and  places 
him  on  a  different  level  from  Luther  and  from  Calvin.  It 
has  been  already  noted  that  Zwingli  had  always  an  intel- 
lectnal  rather  than  a  spiritual  appreciation  of  the  need  of 
xef  ormation, — that  he  was  much  more  of  a  Humanist  than 
dther  Luther  or  Calvin, — ^but  what  is  remarkable  is  that 
we  have  distinct  evidence  that  the  need  of  personal  piety 
bad  impressed  itself  on  him  during  these  years,  and  that  he 
poosod  throu^  a  religious  crisis,  slight  compared  with  that 
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of  Luther,  but  real  so  far  as  it  went  He  fell  ill  of  the 
plague  (Sept.-Nov.  1519),  and  the  vision  of  death  and 
recovery  drew  from  him  some  hymns  of  resignation  and 
thanksgiving.^  The  death  of  his  brother  Andrew  (Nov. 
1520)  seems  to  have  been  the  real  turning-point  in  his 
inward  spiritual  experience,  and  his  letters  and  writings 
are  evidence  of  its  reality  and  permanence.  Perhaps  the 
judgment  which  a  contemporary  and  friend,  Martin  Bucer, 
passed  ought  to  content  us : 

''  When  I  read  your  letter  to  Capito,  that  you  had  made 
public  announcement  of  your  marriage,  I  was  almost  beside 
myself  in  my  satisfaction.  For  it  was  the  one  thing  I  desired 
for  you.  ...  I  never  believed  you  were  unmarried  after 
the  time  when  you  indicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance  in 
that  tract  that  you  desired  this  gift.  But  as  I  considered 
the  fact  that  you  were  thought  to  be  a  fornicator  by  some, 
and  by  others  held  to  have  little  faith  in  Christ,  I  could  not 
understand  why  you  concealed  it  so  long,  and  that  the  fact 
was  not  declared  openly,  and  vrith  candour  and  diligence. 
I  could  not  doubt  that  you  were  led  into  this  course  by 
considerations  which  could  not  be  put  aside  by  a  conscien- 
tious man.  However  that  may  be,  I  triumph  in  the  fact 
that  now  you  have  oome  up  in  all  things  to  the  apostolic 
definition."* 

The  Beformation  was  spreading  beyond  Zurich.  Evan- 
gelical preachers  had  arisen  in  many  of  the  other  cantons, 
and  were  gaining  adherents. 


§  6.  The  Befomudicm  outside  2hmeh. 

Basel,  the  seat  of  a  famous  university  and  a  centre  of 
(German  Humanism,  contained  many  scholars  who  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  Thomas  Wyttenbach,  Zwingli's 
teacher.  Wolfgang  Fabricius  Capito,  a  disciple  of  Erasmus, 
a  learned  student  of  the  Scriptures,  had  begun  as  early  as 

^  literal  translatloiit  of  these  hymnf  are  given  in  Professor  Maoanlej 
Jaoluon'a  ffuldreich  Ztoiiigli^  the  Rrformer  of  Oerman  Switaerland  (Nan 
York  and  London,  1908),  pp.  188,  184. 

'  Stilheliii,  Brirf4  ovi  der  M^ormationtzrit,  pp.  16-10* 
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1512  to  show  how  the  ceremonies  and  many  of  the  usages 
of  the  Church  had  no  authority  from  the  Bible.  He 
worked  in  Basel  from  1512  to  1520.  Johannes 
Oecolampadius  (Hussgen  or  Heusgen),  who  had  been  one 
of  Luther's  supporters  in  1521,  came  to  Basel  in  1522 
as  Lecturer  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  University. 
His  lecturee  and  his  sermons  to  the  townspeople  caused 
such  a  movement  that  the  bishop  forbade  their  delivery. 
The  citizens  asked  for  a  Public  Disputation.  Two  held 
in  the  month  of  December  1524 — the  one  conducted  by  a 
priest  of  the  name  of  Stor  against  clerical  celibacy,  and  the 
other  led  by  William  Farel^ — raised  the  courage  of  the 


*  Willkm  Fsrel  was  born  in  1489  at  a  TUlagt  near  Gap  in  the  moontain- 
008  aoath-eaat  oornar  of  Danphin^,  on  the  border  of  Provenoe.  He  belonged 
to  a  noble  familj,  and  was  devont  from  his  earliest  years.  He  describes 
a  (nlgrimage  whioh  he  made  as  a  child  in  his  book  Du  vray  usage  de  la 
croix  de  J4au^-ChrUi  (pp.  228/.).  All  through  his  adyentorons  life  he  pre- 
served his  rare  uprightness  of  character,  his  fervent  devotion,  and  his  indig- 
nation at  wrong-doing  of  all  kinds.  He  persuaded  his  parents  to  allow  him 
to  go  to  Paris  for  education,  and  reached  the  capital  about  1509.  He  probably 
spent  twelve  years  there,  partly  as  student  and  partly  as  professor  in  the 
eollege  Le  Moine.  There  he  became  the  friend  and  devoted  disciple  of 
Jacques  Lef^vre  d'Btaples,  and  this  friendship  carried  him  safely  through 
several  religious  crises  in  his  life.  He  foUowed  Lef^vre  to  Meauz,  and  was 
one  of  the  celebrated  "  group  "  there.  When  persecution  and  the  timidity 
or  somplee  of  tlie  bishop  caused  the  dispersion  of  these  preachers,  Farel  went 
baok  to  Dauphin^  and  attempted  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Gap.  He  was  not 
allowed  jNMiBs  qu'U  WetioU  n$  moine  nepresire,  and  was  banished  from  the 
district  by  bishop  and  people.  He  next  tried  to  preach  In  Guyenne,  where 
he  was  eqnaUy  unsuccessfhL  Thinking  that  there  was  no  place  in  France 
open  to  him,  he  took  himself  to  BaseL  There  he  asked  the  University  to 
aUow  him  to  hold  a  public  disputation  on  certain  articlee  which  he  sent  to 
theoL.  The  authorities  refused.  He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  Ck>unoii 
ci  the  dty,  who  permitted  the  discussion.  The  thirteen  articles  or  Theaei 
defended  by  Farel  are  giren  in  Hermiigard,  Carreepondanee  de$  Riformatewn 
dans  Uspaif»  de  Umgue  franqaim  (L  194,  195).  He  gathered  a  little  church 
of  Frendi  loftagees  at  Basel  (the  eedeeiola  of  his  correspondenoe),  but  was  too 
mooh  the  ardent  and  impetuous  pioneer  to  remain  quietly  among  them.  By 
the  end  of  July  1524  he  was  preaching  at  MontbMiard,  some  mUes  to  the 
tooth  of  Belfort,  and  the  riots  whioh  ensued  caused  Oecolampadius  to  beseech 
ham  to  temper  his  courage  with  discretion  VHermii^jard,  CorrespoTtdaneet  etc, 
L  265).  He  went  thence  to  Strassborg  (April  1625),  to  Bern,  attempted 
to  proaoh  in  Keuoh&tel,  and  finally  (middle  of  November  1526)  opened  a 
•oiiodl  at  AlgKa^  aa  outlying  dependency  of  Bern,  hoping  to  get  oppori;uni^ 
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Evangelical  party.  In  February  1525  the  Coimca  of  the 
town  installed  Oecolampadius  as  the  preacher  in  St 
Martin's  Church,  and  authorised  him  to  make  such  changes 
as  the  Word  of  God  demanded.  This  was  the  beginning. 
Oecolampadius  became  a  firm  friend  of  Zwingli's,  and  they 
worked  together. 

In  Bern  also  the  Beformation  made  progress.  Berthold 
Haller  ^  and  Sebastian  Meyer  *  preached  the  Gospel  with 
courage  for  several  years,  and  were  upheld  by  the  painter 
Kicolaus  Manuel,  who  had  great  influence  with  the  citizens. 
The  Coimcil  decided  to  permit  freedom  in  preaching,  if  in 
accordance  with  the  Word  of  God;  but  they  refused  to 
permit  innovations  in  worship  or  ceremonies ;  and  they 
forbade  the  introduction  of  heretical  books  into  the  town. 
The  numbers  of  the  Evangelical  party  increased  rapidly, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1527  they  had  a  majority  in 
both  the  great  and  the  Bmall  Councils.  It  was  then 
decided  to  have  a  Public  Disputation. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  the 
history  of  the  Beformation  in  Switzerland.  Hitherto 
Zurich  had  stood  alone;   if   Bern  joined^   the  two  most 

to  carry  on  hia  evangelistic  work.  He  was  soon  disooyered,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  prevent  his  preaching ;  bat  the  authorities  of  Bern  insisted 
that  he  should  be  nnmolested.  In  the  beginning  of  1527  he  was  actively 
engaged  at  the  great  Disputation  in  Bern.  That  same  year  he  was  made 
pastor  of  Aigle  and  put  in  possession  of  the  parsonage  and  the  stipend ;  but 
such  work  was  too  tame  for  him.  He  made  long  preaching  tours ;  we  find 
him  at  Lausanne,  Morat,  Orbe,  and  other  places,  always  protects  by  the 
authorities  of  Bern.    He  began  his  work  in  Genera  in  1582. 

1  Berthold  Haller  was  bom  at  Aldingen  (1492) ;  studied  at  Bothwefl  and 
Pforzheim,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  MeUnchthon.  He  became 
a  Bachelor  of  Theology  of  the  University  of  Eoln  ;  taught  for  some  time  at 
Rothweil,  and  then  at  Bern  (1518-1518).  He  was  elected  people's  priest  in 
the  great  church  there  in  1521.  His  sympathetic  character  and  his  great 
eloquence  made  him  a  power  in  the  ci^ ;  but  his  discouragements  were  so 
many  and  so  g^eat  that  he  was  often  on  the  point  of  leaving.  Zwin^ 
encouraged  him  to  remain  and  persevere. 

'  Sebastian  Meyer  was  a  priest  from  Elsass  who  had  been  preaching  in 
Bern  since  1518  against  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Ohnrch.  The  notorious 
conduct  of  the  Dominicans  in  Bern  (1507-9),  and  the  action  of  Samson,  the 
Indulgence-seller,  in  1518,  had  made  the  Bernese  ready  to  listen  to  attacks 
igainstBoma. 
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powerful  cantons  in  Switzerland  would  be  able  to  hold 
their  own.  Thei-e  was  need  for  union.  The  Forest  cantons 
had  been  uttering  threats,  and  ZwingU's  life  was  not 
secura  Bern  was  fullj  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
proposed  discussion,  and  was  resolved  to  make  it  as  impos- 
ing as  possible,  and  that  the  disputants  on  both  sides 
should  receive  &ir  plaj  and  feel  themselves  in  perfect 
freedom  and  safety.  Thej  sent  special  invitations  to  the 
four  bishops  whose  dioceses  entered  their  territories — ^the 
Bishops  of  Constance,  Basel,  Yalais,  and  Lausanne;  and 
they  did  their  best  to  assemble  a  sufficient  number  of 
learned  Bomanist  theologians.^  Thej  promised  not  only 
safe-conducts,  but  the  escort  of  a  herald  to  and  from  the 
canton.*  \t  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  the 
Bomanist  partisans  had  no  great  desire  to  come  to  the 
DiapiUatiofL  None  of  the  bishops  invited  appears  to 
have  even  thought  of  being  present  save  the  Bishop  of 
Lausanne,  and  he  found  reasons  for  declining.*  The  Dispvr- 
tcUion  was  viewed  with  anxiety  by  the  Bomanist  partisans, 
and  in  a  letter  sent  from  Speyer  (December  28th)  the 
Emperor  Charles  v.  strongly  remonstrated  with  the 
magistrates  of  Bem.^  The  Bernese  were  not  to  be 
intimidated.  They  issued  their  invitations,  and  made 
every  arrangement  to  give  ^clat  to  the  great  Disputation.* 
Berthold  Haller,  with  the  help  of   Zwingli,  had  drafted 

1  Hermixyard,  Correqxmdcmei  de$  RiformaUu/n  dam  leipayi  d$  Umgm 
fnmfa4$$  (2nd  ed.},  iL  56. 

•Ibid.iL9i,  95.  •  Ibid.  ii.  61,  74,  89,  94,  96. 

^Roehftt,  Eistoired4lm Siformation d$  laSuiuB,  i  868. 

*  Theinyitatioii  begin  :  <*  Kooi  TAdYoyer,  le  petit  et  le  grand  Oonsell  de 
la  eit4  de  Berne^  k  tons  et  k  chascran,  spiritaelz  et  s^otdiera,  pr^lats,  abbk, 
pf^ostz,  dojtDM,  ohanoynes,  our^  saorestains,  Ticaires  presoheon  de  la 
FaroUe  de  Dien,  et  k  tooi  prebstres,  s^uliers  on  r^lien,  et  k  tone  Koz 
•dToyen^  ohaetellaina,  pr^voeti,  lientenans,  et  tons  antres  offidera  et  k  tons 
Noi  ehen,  Manlx  et  aym^  subjecti,  et  k  tons  manans  et  habitant  de  Koetre 
domaina  et  a^gnorie  anx  quels  les  preeentea  l^trea  Tiendront,— Saint,  grioe 
et  b4nivoIanoe  1 

"SfaToir  &laon%  oorobien  que  Nona  ayons  fait  beanoonp  d*ordonnanoe  et 
maademena  pnbliqnee,  ponr  la  diasension  de  noatre  oommnne  foy  GhreBtienne, 
h  «a  mens  et  eepoiiana,  qne  oela  profiteroit  k  la  paix  et  conooide  Ohr«atieniie^ 
•oraoM  ehoaa  trtt  ntOa,"  ate. ;  Hennii^ard,  iL  54. 
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ten  Theses,  which  were  to  be  defended  by  himself  and  his 
colleague,  Francis  Kolb;  Zwingli  had  translated  them 
into  Latin  and  Farel  into  French  for  the  benefit  of 
strangers;  and  thej  were  sent  out  with  the  invitationa 
They  were— (1)  lie  Holy  Catholic  Church,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  only  Head,  is  bom  of  the  Word  of  God, 
abides  therein,  and  does  not  hear  the  voice  of  a  stranger.^ 
(2)  The  Church  of  Christ  makes  no  law  nor  statute  apart 
from  the  Word  of  God,  and  consequently  those  hmnan 
ordinances  which  are  called  the  commandments  of  the 
Church  do  not  bind  our  consciences  unless  they  are 
foimded  on  the  Word  of  God  and  agreeable  thereto.  (3) 
Christ  is  our  wisdom,  righteousness,  redemption,  and  price 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world;  and  all  who  think 
they  can  win  salvation  in  any  other  way,  or  have  other 
satisfaction  for  their  sins,  renounce  Christ  (4)  It  is 
impossible  to  prove  from  Scripture  that  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  are  corporeally  present  in  the  bread  of 
the  Holy  Supper.  (5)  The  Mass,  in  which  Christ  is 
offered  to  God  the  Father  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and 
the  dead,  is  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  is  a  gross 
affront  to  the  Passion  and  Death  of  Christ,  and  is  there- 
fore an  abomination  before  God.  (6)  Since  Christ  alone 
died  for  us,  and  since  He  is  the  only  mediator  and  inter- 
cessor between  God  and  believers,  He  only  ought  to  be 
invoked ;  and  all  other  mediators  and  advocates  ought  to 
be  rejected,  since  they  have  no  warrant  in  the  Holy 
Scripture  of  the  Bible.  (7)  There  is  no  trace  of  Purgatory 
after  death  in  the  Bible ;  and  therefore  all  services  for  the 
dead,  such  as  vigils,  Masses,  and  the  like,  are  vain  thing& 
(8)  To  make  pictures  and  adore  them  ia  contrary  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  they  ought  to  be  destroyed 
where  there  is  the  chance  that  they  may  be  adored.  (9) 
Marriage  is  not  forbidden  to  any  estate  by  the  Holy 
Scripture,  but  wantonness  and  fornication  are  forbidden  to 
everyone    in    whatever    estate    he    may   be.     (10)   The 

1  Ct  SeaU  Canfeaskm  of  1560,  Art  ziz. :    « The  trew  Kirk  quhUk 
alwaies  beam  and  obeyii  the  Toioe  of  her  awin  Spouse  and  Pastor." 
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fornicator  is  taruly  excommunicated  by  the  Holy  Scripture, 
and  therefore  wantonness  and  fornication  are  much  more 
scandalous  among  the  clergy  than  in  the  other  estate. 

These  Th4se$  represent  in  succinct  fashion  the  preaching 
in  the  Beformed  Church  in  Switzerland,  and  the  fourth 
states  in  its  earliest  form  what  grew  to  be  the  Zwinglian 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper.^ 

The  Council  of  Bern  had  sent  invitations  to  be  present 
to  the  leading  preaQhers  in  the  Evangelical  cities  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  Bucer  and  Capito  came  from  Strassburg, 
Jacob  Ausburger  from  Mlihlhausen,  Ambrose  Blaarer 
from  Constance,  Sebastian  Wagner,*  sumamed  Hofmeister 
((Eoonomus),  from  Schaffhausen,  Oecolampadius  from 
Basel,  and  many  other&*  Zwingli's  arrival  was  eagerly 
expected.  The  Zurichers  were  resolved  not  to  trust  their 
leader  away  from  the  city  without  a  strong  guard,  and 
sent  him  to  Bern  with  an  escort  of  three  hundred  men-at- 
arms.  A  great  crowd  of  citizens  and  strangers  filled  the 
arcades  which  line  both  sides  of  the  main  street,  and 
every  window  in  the  many-storied  houses  had  its  sight- 
seers to  watch  the  Zurichers  tramping  up  from  gate  to 
cathedral  with  their  pastor  safe  in  the  centre  of  the 
troop. 

Bomanist  theologians  did  not  muster  in  anything  like 
the  same  strength.  The  men  of  the  four  Forest  cantons 
stood  sullenly  aloof;  the  authorities  in  French-speaking 
Switzerland  had  no  liking  for  the  Disputation,  and  the 
strongly  Bomanist  canton  of  Freiburg  did  its  best  to 
prevent  the  theologians  of  Neuch&tel,  Morat^  and  Grandson 
from  appearing  at  Bern;  but  in  spite  of  the  hindrances 

>  Thb  Tkmei,  in  tlie  original  Gemuui,  «n  printed  hj  Mflller,  BektmU- 
fdmkriflm  dtr  rrformkrtm  Kirehe  (Leipzig,  1908),  pp.  zriii,  80  ;  and  in 
Franoh  l^  Henniigud  in  Oorretpondanet  de$  S(farnuUmin  dam  la  pay$ 
4€  Umgm/nmsaim  (2nd  ed.),  ii  S9,  60. 

*  BebttBtian  Wagner  waa  bom  ftt  Sehaffbanaen  in  1476.  He  ftadied  at 
Puii  under  Laaoari^  taught  theology  in  the  Franoiacan  monastery  at  Zoridb, 
liMB  at  Oonataaoa.  He  adopted  the  Beformation,  and,  returning  to  hia  natiye 
town,  beeame  ita  reformer. 

*  Bmaiai^xdf  CkrrufcmdtmM  de$  S4formaU%tr$,  etc  IL  96  «» 
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placed  in  their  way  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
ecclesiastics  gathered  to  the  Disputation.  The  conference 
was  opened  on  January  15  th  {le  dimenche  apr^  la  feste  ds 
la  circtincision)}  and  was  continued  in  Grerman  till  the 
24th;  on  the  25th  a  second  discussion,  lasting  two  days, 
was  begun,  tor  the  benefit  of  strangers,  in  Latin.  "  When 
la  DisptUe  des  Welches  (strangers)  was  opened,  a  stranger 
doctor  (of  Paris)  came  forward  along  with  some  priests 
speaking  the  same  language  as  himself.  He  attacked  the 
Ten  Theses,  and  William  Farel,  preacher  at  Aigle,  answered 
him.^  *  The  more  distinguished  Bomanist  theologians  who 
were  present  seem  to  have  refrained  from  taking  part  in 
the  discussion.  The  Bishop  of  Lausanne  defended  their 
silence  on  the  grounds  that  they  objected  to  discuss  such 
weighty  matters  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  that  no  opportunity 
was  given  to  them  to  speak  in  Latin ;  and  that  when  the 
Emperor  had  interdicted  the  Disputation  they  were  told 
by  the  authorities  of  Bern  that  they  might  leave  the  city  if 
it  so  pleased  them.' 

The  result  of  the  Disputation  was  that  the  authorities 
and  citizens  of  Bern  were  confirmed  in  their  resolve  to 
adopt  the  Beformation.  The  Disputation  ended  on  the 
26th  of  January  (1528),  and  on  the  7th  of  February 
the  Mass  was  declared  to  be  abolished,  and  a  sermon  took 
its  place;  images  were  removed  from  the  ohurchee;  the 
monasteries  -were  secularised,  and  the  funds  were  used 
partly  for  education  and  partly  to  make  up  for  the  French 
and  papal  pensions,  which  were  now  definitely  renounced, 
and  declared  to  be  ill^aL 

The  two  sermons  which  Zwingli  preached  in  the 
cathedral  during  the  Disputation  made  a  powerful  impres- 
sion on  the  people  of  Bern.  It  was  after  one  of  them 
that  M.  de  Watteville,  the  Advoyer  or  President  of  the 
BepubUo,  declared  himself  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  Evangelical  faith,  and  with  his  whole  family  accepted 
the   Beformation.     His   eldest    son,   a   clergyman   whoea 

1  Hermiigard,  Ourretpondance  de$  BtfcmuUeun,  eto.  ii  66b 
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hmily  interest  had  procured  for  Ilim  no  less  than  thulieen 
benefices,  and  who,  it  was  commonly  supposed,  would  be 
the  next  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  renounced  them  all  to  live 
the  life  of  a  simple  country  gentleman.^ 

The  republic  of  Bern  for  long  regarded  the  Ten  Theses 
as  the  chaji^er  of  its  religious  faith.  Not  content  with 
declaring  the  Seformation  l^ally  established  within  the 
dty,  the  authorities  of  Bern  sent  despatches  or  delegates 
to  all  the  cities  and  lands  under  their  control,  inform- 
ing them  of  what  they  had  done,  and  inviting  them  to 
follow  their  example.  They  insisted  that  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  must  be  at  liberty  to  deliver  their  message 
without  interruption  throughout  all  their  territories. 
They  promised  that  they  would  maintain  the  liberty  of 
both  cults  until  means  had  been  taken  to  find  out  which 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  preferred,  and  that  the 
decision  would  be  taken  by  vote  in  presence  of  com- 
missioneis  sent  down  from  Bern.*     When  the  majority  of 

>  NiehoUt  de  Wattevflle,  born  in  1492,  waa  oanon  of  St  Yinoent  in 

Bern,  piotonotaiy  apostolic,  prior  of  MontpreYeyrea,  and  proTost  of  Lausanne. 

He  Tiaited  Borne  in  1517,  and  there  received  the  Abbey  of  Montheron  ;  and 

the  year  foUowing  he  was  made  a  papal  chamberlain  to  Pope  Leo  x.    He 

gave  np  eU  his  benefices  on  December  Ist,  and  soon  afterwards  married 

dan  May,  a  nun  who  had  left  the'conyent  of  Kdnigsfeld.    He  was  always 

a  great  admirer  of  William  Farel,  and  often  interfered  to  protect  the 

impetuous   Reformer  from   the  consequences  of  his  own  rashness.    His 

joonger  brother,  J.  J.  de  WatteyiDe,  became  Advoyer  or  President  of  Bern, 

and  was  a  notable  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Beformation  in  Switzerland. 

The  family  of  de  Watteville  is  stiU  represented  among  the  citizens  of  Bern. 

'As  early  as  Jane  15th»  1528,  the  Gouncil  of  Bern  had  issued  an 

ordinance  for  the  preachers  throughout  their  territories,  which  eivjoiued 

them  to  preach  publicly  and  without  dissimulation  the  Holy  Gospel  and 

tlie  doctrine  of  God,  and  to  say  nothing  which  they  could  not  establish  by 

true  and  Holy  Scripture;  to  leare  entirely  alone  all  other  doctrines  and 

discussions  contrary   to  the   Gospel,  and   in   particular   the   distinctive 

doctrines  of  Luther.    Later  (May  21st,  1526),  at  a  conference  held  between 

members  of  the  Council  of  Bern,  deputies  from  the  Bernese  communes,  and 

delegates  tmm  the  seven  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  it  was  agreed  to  permit  no 

innovation  in  matters  of  religion.    This  agreement  was  not  maintained  long  ; 

and  tiie  Bernese  went  back  to  their  ordinance  of  June  1528.     It  seems  to 

hare  been  practically  interpreted  to  mean  that  preachers  might  attack  the 

poorer  of  the  Pope,  and  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory  and  the  Invocation  of 

BarntT,  but  that  they  were  not  to  say  anything  agahist  the  current  d^trine 
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the  parishioners  accepted  the  Beformation,  the  mem 
doctrinal  standard  was  the  Ten  Theses,  and  the  Conndl  of 
Bern  sent  directions  for  the  method  of  dispensing  the 
Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  for  the 
solemnisation  of  marriages.  The  whole  of  the  Grerman- 
speaking  portion  of  the  canton  proper  and  its  dependences 
seem  to  have  accepted  the  Beformation  at  once.  Bern  had, 
besides,  some  French-speaking  districts  under  its  own 
exclusive  control,  and  others  over  which  it  ruled  along  with 
Freiburg.  The  progress  of  the  new  doctrines  was  slower 
in  these  district,  but  it  may  be  said  that  thej  had  all 
embraced  the  Beformation  before  the  end  of  1530.  The 
history  of  the  Beformation  in  French-speaking  Switzerland 
belongs,  however,  to  the  next  chapter,  and  the  efforts  of 
Bern  to  evangelise  its  subjects  in  these  districts  will  be 
described  there. 

Not  content  with  this,  the  Council  of  Bern  constituted 
itself  the  patron  and  protector  of  persecuted  Protestants 
outside  their  own  lands,  and  the  evangelisation  of  western 
Switzerland  owed  almost  everything  to  its  fostering  care.^ 

Thus  Bern  in  the  west  and  Zurich  in  the  east  stood 
forth  side  by  side  pledged  to  the  Beformation. 

The  cantonal  authorities  of  Appenzell  had  declared,  as 
early  as  1524,  that  Gk)spel  preaching  was  to  have  free 
course  within  their  territories.  Thomas  Wyttenbach  had 
been  people's  priest  in  Biel  from  1507,  and  had  leavened 
the  town  with  his  Evangelical  preaching.  In  1524  he 
courageously  married.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  were 
strong  enough  to  get  him  deposed ;  but  a  year  or  two  later 
the  citizens  compelled  the  cantonal  Council  to  permit  the 
free  preaching  of  the  Gk)speL  Sebastian  Hofmeister 
preached  in  Schaffhausen,  and  induced  its  people  to  declare 

of  the  saoramenta.  Gf.  Decrees  of  the  Gonnoil  of  Bern,  quoted  in  Hennin- 
jard,  Correspondanee  de$  R^ormcOeurt  dona  Us  pays  de  langus  fran^iMe, 
(Geneva,  1878),  L  484  n.,  ii.  28  n.,  also  20. 

^Hermiigard,  Croretpondance,  eto.,  ii.  128,  188,  199,  225,  etc  In  Sept 
1590,  Bern  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Basel,  who  had  imprisoned  Henri  Poaroellet, 
one  of  Farel's  preachers  :  "  Nous  ne  pouvons  d'ailleors  pas  tol^rer  que  oeus 
qui  partagent  notre  foi  ohr^tienne  soient  traits  d'une  telle  mani^"  p.  277 
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for  the  SefonnatdoiL  St.  Gallen  was  evangelised  bj  the 
Humanist  Joachim  von  Watt  (Yadianus),  and  bj  John 
Kessler,  who  had  studied  at  Wittenberg.  In  Grerman 
Switzerland  onlj  Luzem  and  the  Forest  cantons  remained 
completely  and  immovably  attached  to  the  Boman  Church, 
and  refused  to  tolerate  any  Evangelical  preaching  within 
their  borders.  The  Swiss  Confederacy  was  divided  ecclesi- 
astically into  two  opposite  camps. 

The  strong  religious  differences  could  not  but  affect  the 
political  cohesion  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  linked  together 
as  it  was  by  ties  comparatively  slight  llie  wonder  is  that 
they  did  not  altogether  destroy  it 

As  early  as  1522,  the  Bishop  of  Constance  had  asked 
the  Swiss  Federal  Diet  at  their  meeting  at  Baden  to  pro- 
hibit the  preaching  of  the  Beformation  doctrines  within  the 
Federation ;  and  the  next  year  the  Diet,  which  met  again 
at  Baden  (Sept  1523),  issued  a  declaration  that  all  who 
practised  religious  innovations  were  worthy  of  punishment. 
The  deputies  from  Luzem  were  especially  active  in  inducing 
the  Diet  to  pass  this  resolution.  The  attempt  to  use  the 
Federation  for  the  purpose  of  religious  persecution,  therefore, 
first  came  from  the  Bomanist  side.  Nor  did  they  content 
themselves  with  declarations  in  the  Diet  The  Bomanist 
canton  of  Unterwalden,  being  informed  that  some  of  the 
peasants  in  the  Bernese  Oberland  had  complained  that  the 
Beformation  had  been  forced  upon  them,  crossed  the 
Bernese  frontier  and  committed  an  act  of  war.  Bern 
smarted  under  the  insult 

These  endeavours  on  the  part  of  his  opponents  led 
Zwingli  to  meditate  on  plans  for  leaguing  together  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  defence  all  who  had  accepted  the 
Beformation.  His  plans  from  the  first  went  beyond  the 
Swiss  Confederacy. 

The  imperial  city  of  Constance,  the  seat  of  the  diocese 
which  claimed  ecclesiastical  authority  over  Zurich,  had 
been  mightily  moved  by  the  preaching  of  Ambrose  Blaarer, 
and  had  come  over  to  the  Protestant  faith.  The  bishop 
xetiied  to   Meersburg  and  his   chapter  to   Ueberlingen. 
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The  dty  feared  the  attack  of  Austria,  and  craved  protection 
from  the  Swiss  Protestants.  Its  alliance  was  valuable  to 
them,  for,  along  with  lindau,  it  commanded  the  whole  Lake 
of  Constance.  Zurich  thereupon  asked  that  Constance  be 
admitted  within  the  Swiss  Federation.  This  was  refused 
bj  the  Federal  Diet  (Nov.  1527).  Zurich  then  entered 
into  a  Christian  Civie  Leagiu  {da$  ehristliehe  BUrgerreefU) 
with  Constance, — a  league  based  on  their  common  religious 
beliefs, — ^promising  to  defend  each  other  if  attacked.  The 
example  once  set  was  soon  followed,  and  the  two  following 
years  saw  the  League  increasing  rapidly.  Bern  joined  in 
June  1628,  St.  Gallon  in  Nov.  1528,  Biel  in  January, 
Mtihlhausen  in  February,  Basel  in  March,  and  Schaffhausen 
in  October,  1529.  Strassburg  was  admitted  in  January 
1530.  Even  Hesse  and  Wtirtemburg  wished  to  join. 
Bern  and  Zurich  came  to  an  agreement  that  Evangelical 
preaching  must  be  allowed  in  the  Common  Lands,  and  that 
no  one  was  to  be  punished  for  his  religious  opiniona 

The  combination  looked  so  threatening  and  contained 
such  possibilities  that  Ferdinand  of  Austria  proposed  a 
counter-league  among  the  Bomanist  cantons;  and  a 
Christian  Union,  in  which  Luzem,  Zug,  Schwyz,  XJri,  and 
Unterwalden  allied  themselves  with  the  Duchy  of  Austria, 
was  founded  in  1529,  having  for  its  professed  objects  the 
preservation  of  the  mediaeval  religion,  with  some  reforms 
carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties. The  Confederates  pledged  themselves  to  secure  foi 
each  other  the  right  to  punish  heretics.  This  League  had 
also  its  possibilities  of  extension.  It  was  thought  that 
Bavaria  and  Salzburg  might  join.  The  canton  of  the 
Valais  had  already  leagued  itself  with  Savoy  against  Greneva, 
and  brought  its  ally  within  the  Christian  Union.  The 
very  formation  of  the  Leagues  threatened  war,  and  occa- 
sions of  hostilities  were  not  lacking.  Austria  was  eager 
to  attack  Constance,  and  Bern  longed  to  punish  Unterwalden 
for  its  unprovoked  invasion  of  Bernese  territory.  The  con- 
dition and  protection  of  the  Evangelical  population  in  the 
Common  Lands  and   in   the  Free   Bailiwicks   demanded 
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settlement,  more  especially  as  the  B^manist  cantons  had 
promised  to  support  each  other  in  asserting  their  right  to 
ponish  heretics.  War  seemed  to  be  inevitable.  Sohaff- 
bansen,  Appenzell,  and  the  Graublinden  endeavoured  to 
mediate ;  but  as  neither  Zurich  nor ,  Bern  would  listen  to 
anj  proposals  which  did  not  include  the  right  of  free 
preaching,  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  The  situation, 
difficult  enough,  was  made  worse  by  the  action  of  the 
canton  of  Schwyz,  which,  having  caught  a  Zurich  pastor 
named  Kaiser  on  its  territory,  had  him  condemned  and 
burnt  as  a  heretia  This  was  the  signal  for  war.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Zurichers  should  attack  the  Bomanist 
cantons,  while  Bern  defended  the  Common  Lands,  and,  if 
need  be,  the  territory  of  her  sister  canton.  The  plan  of 
campaign  was  drafted  by  Zwingli  himself,  who  also  laid 
down  the  conditions  of  peace.  His  proposals  were,  that 
the  Forest  cantons  must  allow  the  free  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  within  their  lands;  that  they  were  to  forswear 
pensions  from  any  external  Power,  and  that  all  who 
received  them  should  be  punished  both  corporeally  and  by 
fine ;  that  the  alliance  with  Austria  should  be  given  up ; 
and  that  a  war  indemnity  should  be  paid  to  Zurich  and  to 
Bern.  While  the  armies  were  facing  each  other  the 
Zurichers  received  a  strong  appeal  from  Hans  Oebli,  the 
landammann  of  Glarus,  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the 
enemy.  The  common  soldiers  disliked  the  intemedne 
strife.  They  looked  upon  each  other  as  brothers,  and  the 
outposts  of  both  armies  were  fraternising.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Zurich  army  (for  it  was  the  Swiss  custom 
that  the  armies  on  the  field  concluded  treaties)  accepted  the 
terms  of  peace  offered  by  their  opponents.  The  treaty  is 
known  as  the  First  Peace  of  Kappel  (June  1629).  It  pro- 
vided that  the  alliance  between  Austria  and  the  Bomanist 
cantons  should  be  dissolved,  and  the  treaties  "  pierced  and 
slit "  (the  parchments  were  actually  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
dagger  in  sight  of  all) ;  that  in  the  Common  Lands  no  one 
was  to  be  persecuted  for  his  religious  opinions ;  that  the 
tat^mty  should  decide  whether  the  old  faith  was  to  be 
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retained  or  not,  and  that  bailiffs  of  moder<ite  opinions 
should  be  sent  to  role  them ;  that  neither  party  should 
attack  the  other  because  of  religion ;  that  a  war  indemnitj 
should  be  paid  by  the  Bomanist  cantons  to  Zurich  and 
Bern  (the  amount  was  fixed  at  2500  Sonnenkronen) ;  and 
that  the  abolition  of  foreign  pensions  and  mercenary  service 
should  be  recommended  to  Luzem  and  the  Forest  cantons. 
The  treaty  contained  the  seeds  of  future  war;  for  the 
Zurichers  believed  that  they  had  secured  the  right  of  free 
preaching  within  the  Bomanist  cantons,  while  these  cantons 
believed  that  they  had  been  left  to  r^ulate  their  own 
internal  economy  as  they  pleased.  Zwingli  would  have 
preferred  a  settlement  after  war^  and  the  future  justified 
his  apprehension& 

Three  months  after  the  First  Peace  of  Eappel,  Zwingli 
was  summoned  to  the  Marburg  Colloquy,  and  the  Beforma- 
tion  in  Switzerland  became  inevitably  connected  with  the 
wider  sphere  of  (German  ecclesiastical  politics.  It  may  be 
well,  however,  to  reserve  this  until  later,  and  finish  the 
internal  history  of  the  Swiss  movement 

The  First  Peace  of  Eappel  was  only  a  truce,  and 
left  both  parties  irritated  with  each  other.  The  friction 
was  increased  when  the  Protestants  discovered  that  the 
Bomanist  cantons  would  not  admit  free  preaching  within 
their  territories.  They  also  shrewdly  suspected  that^ 
despite  the  tearing  and  burning  of  the  documents,  the 
understanding  with  Austria  was  still  maintained.  An 
event  occurred  which  seemed  to  justify  their  suspicions. 
An  Italian  oondottiere,  Giovanni  Giacomo  de'  Medici,  had 
seized  and  held  (1525—31)  the  strong  position  called  the 
Bocco  di  Musso  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  from  this 
stronghold  he  dominated  the  whole  lake.  This  ruffian 
had  murdered  Martin  Paul  and  his  son,  envoys  from  the 
Graubiinden  to  Milan,  and  had  crossed  the  lake  and 
hsuried  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Adda,  known  as 
the  Val  Tellina,  which  was  then  within  the  territories 
of  the  Graubunden  (Grisons).  The  Swiss  Confederacy 
were  bound  to  defend  their,  neighbours;  but  when  appeal 
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was  made,  the  Bomanist  cantons  refused,  and  the  hand 

of  Aostria  was  seen  behind  the  refusal.     Besides,  at  the 

Federal  Diets  the  Bomanist  cantons  had  refused  to  listen 

to  any   complaints   of    persecutions   for   religion   within 

their  landa     At  a  meeting  between  Zurich  and  her  allies, 

it  was   resolved   that   the   Bomanist   cantons  should  be 

compelled  to  abolish  the  system  of  foreign  pensions,  and 

permit   free   preaching   within    their    territories.     Zurich 

was  for  open  war,  but  the  advice  of  Bern  prevailed.     It 

was   resolved  that   if   the   Bomanist   cantons  would  not 

agree    to    these   proposals,  Zurich   and   her  allies  should 

prevent  wine,  wheat,  salt,  and  iron  from  p«tssing  through 

their   territories  to  the  Forest  cantons.     The   result  was 

that   the   Forest   cantons   declared   war,  invaded   Zurich 

while  that  canton  was  unprepared,  fought  and  won  the 

battle  of  Kappel,  at  which  Zwingli  was  slain.     He  had 

accompanied    the   little  army  of   Zurich  as  its  chaplain. 

The  victory  of  the  Bomanists  produced  a  Second  Peace  of 

Kappel  which  reversed  the  conditions  of  the  first     War 

indemnitiee  were  exacted   from   most   of   the   Protestant 

cuitons.'   It   was   settled   that   estch   canton   was   to  be 

left   free   to   manage  its  own  religious  affairs;   that  the 

(Jhristian  Civic  League  was  to  be  dissolved ;  and  a  number 

of    particular    provisions   were    made   which   practically 

secured   the   rights   of   Bomanist    without   corresponding 

advantages   to   Protestant   niinoritie&     The  territories  of 

Zurich  were  left  untouched,  but  the  city  was  compelled 

by  the  charter  of   Kappel  to  grant  rights  to   her  rural 

districts.     She   boimd    herself    to    consult   them   in    all 

important  matters,  and  particularly  not  to  make  war  or 

peace  without  their  consent 

As  a  result  of  this  ruinous  defeat,  and  of  the  death  of 
Zwingli  which  accompanied  it,  Zurich  lost  her  place  as 
the  leading  Protestant  canton,  and  the  guidance  of  the 
Beformation  movement  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  Geneva,  which  was  an  ally  but  not  a  member  of  the 
Confederation.  Another  and  more  important  permanent 
result  of   this  Second  Peace  of  Kappel  was  that  it  was 
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seen  in  Switzerland  as  in  Germany  that  while  the 
Eeformation  could  not  be  destroyed,  it  could  not  win  for 
itself  the  whole  country,  and  that  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  must  divide  the  cantons  and  endeavour  to 
live  peaceably  side  by  side. 

The  history  of  the  Eeformation  in  Switzerland  after  the 
death  of  Zwingli  is  so  linked  with  the  wider  history  of  the 
movement  in  Grermany  and  in  Greneva,  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  spoken  about  separately.  It  is  also  intimately  related 
to  the  differences  which  separated  Zwingli  from  Luther 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

I  7.  The  Saoramental  CorUrovenjf} 

In  the  Bern  Disputation  of  1528,  the  fourth  thesis 
said  "it  cannot  be  proved  from  the  Scripture  that  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  substantially  and  cor- 
poreally received  in  the  Eucharist/'*  and  the  statement 
became  a  distinctive  watchword  of  the  early  Swiss 
Reformation.  This  thesis,  a  negative  one,  was  perhaps 
the  earliest  official  statement  of  a  bold  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  the  priestly  miracle  in  the  Mass,  which  was  the 
strongest  theoretical  and  practical  obstacle  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  fundamental  Protestant  thought  of  the  spiritual 
priesthood  of  all  believers.  The  question  had  been  seriously 
exercising  the  attention  of  all  the  leading  theologians  of 
the  Reformation,  and  this  very  trenchant  way  of  dismissing 
it  had  suggested  itself  simidtaneously  to  theologians  in 
the  Low  Countries,  in  the  district  of   the  Upper  Rhine, 

^  SovBcu :  S.  F.  K.  Mttller,  Die  BekrnmtniimJMiften  der  f^nrmiUrim 
Kirehe  (Leipzig,  1908),  pp.  1-100 ;  Ho^iniui,  EitioHa  SaeraiKuntaria, 
2  yoIb.  (OeneTft,  1681). 

Later  Books  :  Ebraid,  Da$  Dogma  vom  hiiligm  AbmuhnaM  und  $$im 
OeachiehU  (Frankfurt  a  M.  1845-46),  toL  ii  ;  Sohweizer,  DieproteaUmti9chm 
Centraldogmen  in  ihrer  EntwitktUmg  vMurhalh  der  rrfcrmitrien  KirchA 
(Zurioh,  1854-66) ;  Hondeshagen,  Die  KonfliJUe  des  Ztringlianinnus, 
Lutherthums,  vnd  CcUvinismus  in  dm  Bemischen  Landkirchen  16S2^ 
1S68,  nacK  meid  yngrdrudden  Qttellm  dargestelt  (Bern,  1842) ;  oomptM  •!•« 
▼oL  i.  852  £E: 

'Milllflr,  Dii .B$kMntni$m^hriftmd4$ r^mmidmim XXnki^  j^  M. 
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ind  in  many  of  the  imperial   cities.     It  had  been  pro- 
claimed in  dl  its  naked  simplicity  by  Andrew  Bodenstein 
of  Carlstadt,  the  theologian  of   the  German   democracy 
bat  it   was   Zwingli   who  worked   at   the   subject  care- 
fully, and  who  had  produced   a   reasonable  if   somewhat 
defective   theory  based   on  a  rather  shallow  exegesiB,  in 
which  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  This  is  My  Body,"  were 
declared  to  mean  nothing  but  "  This  signifies  My  Body." 
Lather,  always  disposed  to  think  harshly  of  anything  that 
came  from  Carlstadt,  inclined  to  exaggerate  his  influence 
with  the  Grerman  Protestant  democracy,  believing  with  his 
whole  heart  that  in  the  Sacrament  of  'the  Holy  Supper 
the  elements  Bread  and  Wine  were  more  than  the  bare 
signs  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  was  vehemently 
moved  to  find  such  views  concerning  a  central  doctrine 
of  Christianity  spretuiing  through   his   beloved  Germany. 
He  never  paused  to  ask  whether  the   opinions  he  saw 
adopted  with  eagerness   in  most  of   the  imperial   cities 
were  really  different  from  those  of  Carlstadt  (for  that  is 
(me  of  the  sad  facts  in  this  deplorable  controversy).     He 
simply   denounced   them,   and    stormed   against  Zwingli, 
whose   name   was    spread   abroad   as    their    author  and 
propagator.     Ntimberg  was   almost   the   only  great  city 
that   remained   faithful   to   him.     It  was   the   only  cit^ 
also  which  was  governed  by  the  ancient  patriciate,  and 
in  which  the  democracy  had  little  or  no  power.     When 
▼an  Hoen  and  Karl  Stadt  in  the  Netherlands,  Hedio  at 
Main2»   Conrad    Sam   at   Ulm,   when    the    preachers   of 
Augsburg,   Strassburg,   Frankfurt,   Eeutlingen,  and   other 
cities    accepted   and   taught    Zwingli's   doctrine    of    the 
Eucharist,  Luther  and  his  immediate  circle  saw  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  simple  division  in   doctrina     It  was 
something  more  than  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Supper  or 
the  ez^esis  of  a  difficult  text  which  rent  Protestantism 
in    two>  and   made   Luther   and   Zwingli  appear  as  the 
leaders  of  oppoeuig  parties  in  a  movement  where  union 
was  a  supreme  necessity  after  the  decision  at  Speyer  in 
1529.     The    theological    question   was   complicated    by 
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social  and  political  ideas,  which,  if  not  acknowledged 
openly,  were  at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  who 
took  sides  in  the  dispute.  On  the  one  side  were  men 
whom  Luther  held  to  be  in  part  responsible  for  the 
Peasants'  War,  who  were  the  acknowledged  leaders  of 
that  democracy  which  he  had  learnt  to  distrust  if  not  to 
fear,  who  still  wished  to  link  the  Beformation  to  vast 
political  schemes,  all  of  which  tended  to  weaken  the 
imperial  power  by  means  of  French  and  other  alliances, 
and  who  only  added  to  their  other  iniquities  a  theological 
theory  which,  he  honestly  believed,  would  take  away  from 
believers  their  comforting  assurance  of  union  with  their 
Lord  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

The  real  theological  difference  after  all  did  not 
amount  to  so  much  as  is  generally  said.  Zwingli's 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper  was  not  the  crude  theory 
of  Carlstadt ;  and  Luther  might  have  seen  this  if  he  had 
only  fairly  examined  it.  The  opposed  views  were,  in  fact, 
complementary,  and  the  pronounced  ideas  of  each  were 
implicitly,  though  not  expressly,  held  by  the  other.  Luther 
and  Zwingli  approached  the  subject  from  two  different 
points  of  view,  and  in  debate  they  neither  understood  nor 
were  exactly  facing  each  other. 

The  whole  Christian  Church,  during  all  the  centuries, 
has  found  three  great  ideas  embodied  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Holy  Supper,  and  all  three  have  express  reference  to 
the  death  of  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross  for  His  peopla 
The  thoughts  are  Proclamation,  Commemoration,  and 
Participation  or  Communion.  In  the  Supper,  believers 
proclaim  the  death  and  what  it  means ;  they  commemorate 
the  Sacrifice;  and  they  partake  in  or  have  communion 
with  the  crucified  Christ,  who  is  also  the  Bisen  Saviour. 
The  mediaeval  Church  had  insisted  that  this  sacramental 
union  with  Christ  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  to 
give  or  to  withhold.  Duly  ordained  priests,  and  they 
alone,  could  bring  the  worshippers  into  such  a  relation 
with  Christ  as  would  make  the  Sacramental  participation 
a  possible  thing;  and  out  of  this  claim  had  grown  the 
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medisBval  theory  of  Transubstantiation.  It  bad  also 
divided  tbe  Sacrament  of  tbe  Supper  into  two  distinct 
rites  (tbe  pbrase  is  not  too  strong) — tbe  Mass  and  tbe 
Eucbarist — tbe  one  connecting  itself  instinctively  witb  tbe 
commemoration  and  tbe  otber  witb  tbe  participation. 

Protestants  nnited  in  denying  tbe  special  priestly 
miracle  needed  to  bring  Cbrist  and  His  people  together  in 
the  Sacrament;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  might 
approach  tbe  subject  by  the  two  separate  paths  of  Mass 
or  Eucharist  Zwingli  took  the  one  road  and  Luther 
happened  on  the  other. 

Zwingli  believed  that  the  mediseval  Church  had  dis- 
placed the  scriptural  thought  of  eommemarcUion,  and  put 
the  non-scriptural  idea  of  repetition  in  its  place.  For  the 
mediaeval  priest  daimed  that  in  virtue  of  the  miraculous 
powar  given  in  ordination,  he  could  really  change  the 
bread  and  wine  into  the  actual  physical  Body  of  Jesus,  and, 
when  this  was  done,  that  he  could  reproduce  over  again 
the  agony  of  the  Cross  by  crushing  it  with  bis  teeth.  This 
idea  seemed  to  Zwingli  to  be  utterly  profane ;  it  dishonoured 
tbe  One  great  Sacrifice ;  it  was  unscriptural ;  it  depended 
on  a  priestly  gift  of  working  a  miracle  which  did  not  exist 
Then  he  believed  that  the  sixth  chapter  of  St  John's 
Grospel  forbade  all  thought  that  spiritual  benefits  could 
oome  from  a  mere  partaking  with  (he  mouth.  It  was  tbe 
atonement  worked  out  by  Christ's  death  that  was  appropri- 
ated and  commemorated  in  the  Holy  Supper;  and  the 
atonement  is  always  received  by  faith.  Thus  tbe  two 
principal  thoughts  in  tbe  theory  of  Zwingli  are,  that  tbe 
mediseval  doctrine  must  be  purified  by  changing  the  idea 
of  repetition  of  the  death  of  Cbrist  for  commemoration  of 
that  death,  and  tbe  thought  of  manducating  with  the  teeth 
for  that  of  faith  which  is  the  faculty  by  which  spiritual 
benefits  are  received.  But  Zwingli  believed  that  a  living 
faith  always  brought  with  it  the  presence  of  Christ,  for 
there  can  be  no  true  faith  without  actual  spiritual  contact 
with  the  Saviour.  Therefore  Zwingli  held  that  there  was 
a  Beal  Presence  of  Cbrist  in  tbe  Holy  Supper;  but  a 
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spiritnal  presence  brought  by  the  faith  of  the  believmg 
comnmnicant  and  not  by  the  elements  of  Bread  and  Wine, 
whidh  were  only  the  signs  representing  a  Body  which  was 
corporeally  absent  The  defect  of  this  theory  is  that  it 
does  not  make  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  in 
any  way  depend  on  the  ordinance ;  there  is  no  sacramental 
presence  other  than  what  there  is  in  any  act  of  faith.  It 
was  not  until  Zwingli  had  elaborated  his  theory  that  he 
sought  for  and  found  an  explanation  of  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  and  taught  that  This  is  My  Body,  must  mean  This 
signifies  My  Body.  EQs  theory  was  entirely  different  from 
that  of  Carlstadt,  with  which  Luther  always  identified  it. 

Lather  approached  the  whole  subject  by  a  different 
path.  What  repelled  him  in  the  mediseval  docrine  of  the 
Holy  Supper  was  the  way  in  which  he  believed  it  to 
trample  on  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  all  believers.  He 
protested  against  Transubstantiation  and  private  Masses, 
because  they  were  the  most  flagrant  instances  of  that 
contempt  When  he  first  preached  on  the  subject  (1619) 
it  was  to  demand  the  **  cup "  for  the  laity,  and  he  makes 
use  of  an  expression  in  his  sermon  which  reveals  how  his 
thoughts  were  tending.  He  says  that  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Holy  Supper  ^  the  communicant  is  so  united  to  Christ 
and  His  sainU,  that  Christ's  life  and  sufferings  and  the  lives 
and  sufferings  of  the  saints  become  hi&"  No  one  held  more 
strongly  than  Luther  £hat  the  Atonement  was  made  by 
our  Lordy  and  by  Him  alona  Therefore  he  cannot  be 
thinking  of  the  Atonement  when  he  speaks  of  union  with 
the  lives  and  the  sufferings  of  the  saint&  He  believes 
that  the  main  thing  in  the  Sacrament  is  that  it  gives  such 
a  companionship  with  Jesus  as  His  disciples  and  saints  have 
had.  There  was,  of  course,  a  reference  to  the  death  of 
Christ  and  to  the  Atonement,  for  apart  from  that  death 
no  companionship  is  possible ;  but  the  reference  is  indirect, 
and  through  the  thought  of  the  fellowship.  In  the  Sacra- 
ment we  touch  Christ  as  His  disciples  might  have  touched 
Him  when  He  lived  on  eai*th,  and  as  His  glorified  saints 
touch  Him  now.     This  reference,  therefore,  clearly  shows 
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that  Lnther  saw  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  the 
presence  of  the  glorified  Bodj  of  oar  Lord,  and  that  the 
primary  nse  of  the  Sacrament  was  to  bring  the  com- 
municant into  contact  with  that  glorified  Body.  This 
required  a  presence  (and  Luther  thought  a  presence 
ezteuded  in  space)  of  the  glorified  Body  of  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament  in  order  that  the  communicant  might  be 
in  actual  contact  with  it  But  communion  with  the  Living 
Christ  implies  the  appropriation  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  Atonement  won  by  His  death.  Thus  the  reference 
to  the  Crucified  Christ  which  Zwingli  reaches  directly, 
LuUier  attains  indirectly ;  and  the  reference  to  the  Living 
Bisen  Christ  which  Zwingli  reaches  indirectly,  Luther 
attains  directly.  Luther  avoided  the  need  of  a  priestly 
mirade  to  bring  the  Body  extended  in  space  into  immediate 
connection  with  the  elements  Bread  and  Wine,  by  intro- 
ducing a  scholastic  theory  of  what  is  meant  by  presence 
in  Space.  A  body  may  be  present  in  Space,  said  the 
Schoolmen,  in  two  ways :  it  may  be  present  in  such  a  way 
that  it  excludes  from  the  space  it  occupies  any  other  body, 
or  it  may  be  present  occupying  the  same  space  with 
another  body.  The  Glorified  Body  of  Christ  can  be  present 
in  the  latter  manner.  It  was  so  when  our  Lord  after  His 
Beeorrection  appeared  suddenly  among  His  disciples  in  a 
room  when  the  doors  were  shut ;  for  then  at  some  moment 
of  time  it  must  have  occupied  the  same  space  as  a  portion 
of  the  walls  or  of  the  door.  Christ's  glorified  Body  can 
therefore  be  naturally  in  the  elements  without  any  special 
miracle,  for  it  is  ubiquiitoui.  It  is  in  the  table  at  which 
I  write,  said  Luther ;  in  the  stone  which  I  hurl  through 
the  air.  It  is  in  the  ekmenU  in  the  Holy  Supper  in  a 
perfectly  natural  way,  and  needs  no  priestly  miracle  to 
bring  it  thera  This  natural  presence  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  in  the  elements  in*  the  Supper  is  changed  into  a 
Sacramental  Presence  by  the  promise  of  God,  which  is 
attached  to  the  reverent  and  believing  partaking  of  the 
Holy  Supper. 

These  were  the  two  theories  which  ostensibly  divided 
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the  Protestants  in  1529  into  two  parties,  the  one  of  which 
was  led  by  Zwingli  and  the  other  by  Luther.  They  were 
not  so  antagonistic  that  they  could  not  be  reconciled.  Each 
theologian  held  implicitly  what  the  other  declared  explicitly. 
Zwingli  placed  the  relation  to  the  Death  of  Christ  in  the 
foreground,  but  implicitly  admitted  t^e  relation  to  the 
Sisen  Christ — going  back  to  the  view  held  in  the  Early 
CburcL  Luther  put  fellowship  with  the  Bisen  Christ  in 
the  foreground,  but  admitted  the  reference  to  the  Crucified 
Christ — accepting  the  mediBBval  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter.  The  one  had  recourse  to  a  very  shallow  exegesis 
to  help  him,  and  the  other  to  a  scholastic  theory  of  space ; 
and  naturally,  but  unfortunately,  when  controversy  arose, 
the  disputant  attacked  the  weakest  part  of  his  opponent's 
theory — ^Luther,  Zwingli's  exegesis ;  and  Zwingli,  Luther's 
scholastic  theory  of  spatial  presenca 

The  attempt  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between 
Luther  and  Zwingli,  made  by  Philip  of  Hesse,  the  confidant 
of  Zwingli,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  Swiss  Beformer's 
schemes  of  political  combination,  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  its  failure  related.^  It  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed again.  But  for  the  history  of  the  Beformation  in 
Switzerland  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  about  the 
'  further  progress  of  this  Sacramental  controversy.  Calvin 
gradually  won  over  the  Swiss  Protestants  to  his  views ;  and 
his  theory,  which  at  one  time  seemed  about  to  unite  the 
divided  Protestants,  must  be  alluded  to. 

Calvin  began  his  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Holy  Supper  independently  of  both  Luther 
and  ZwinglL  His  position  as  the  theologian  of  Switzer- 
land, and  his  friendship  with  his  colleague  William  Farel, 
who  was  a  Zwinglian,  made  him  adapt  his  theory  to 
Zwinglian  language;  but  he  borrowed  nothing  from  the 
Beformer  of  Zurich.  .  He  was  quite  willing  to  accept 
Zwingli's  exegesis  so  far  as  the  words  went ;  but  he  gave 
another  and  altogether  different  meaning  to  Zwingli's 
phrase,  This  rigmfies  My  Body.     He  was  willing  to  call 
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the  "  elements  "  sigvs  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  ; 
but  while  Zwingli  called  them  signs  which  represent  {signa 
representativa)  what  was  aibsent,  Calvin  insisted  on  calling 
them  signs  which  exhibit  (signa  exhibitiva)  what  was  present 
— a  distinction  which  is  continually  forgotten  in  describing 
his  relation  to  the  theories  of  Zwingli,  and  one  which 
enabled  him  to  ^convince  Luther  that  he  held  that  there 
was  a  Seal  Presence  of  Chiist's  Body  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Holy  Supper.  To  describe  minutely  Calvin's  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Supper  would  require  more  space  than  can  be 
given  here,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  central  thoughts  is 
alone  possibla  His  aim  in  common  with  all  the  Beformers 
was  to  construct  a  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper 
which  would  be  at  once  scriptural,  free  from  superstition 
and  from  the  crass  materialist  associations  which  had 
gathered  round  the  theory  of  transubstantiation,  and  which 
would  clearly  conserve  the  great  Beformation  proclamation 
of  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  all  believers.  He  went  back 
to  the  mediaeval  idea  of  transubstantiation,  and  asked 
whether  it  gave  a  true  conception  of  what  was  meant  by 
tubstofiee.  He  decided  that  it  did  not,  and  believed  that 
the  root  thought  in  substance  was  not  dimensions  in  space, 
but  power.  The  stibstanee  of  a  body  consists  in  its  poiver, 
active  and  passive,  and  the  presence  of  the  svistanee  of  any- 
thing consists  in  the  immediate  application  of  that  power.^ 
When  Luther  and  Zwingli  had  spoken  of  the  substance  of 
the  Body  of  Christ,  they  had  always  in  their  mind  the 
thought  of  something  extended  in  space;  and  the  one 
affirmed  while  the  other  denied  that  this  Body  of  Christ, 
something  extended  in  space,  could  be  and  was  present  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper.  Calvin's  conception  of 
$ubstance  enabled  him  to  say  that  wherever  anything  acts 
there  it  is.  He  denied  the  crude  "  substantial  **  presence 
which  Luther  insisted  on;  and  in  this  he  sided  with 
ZwinglL  But  he  affirmed  a  real  because  active  presence, 
and  in  this  he  sided  with  Luther. 

Calvin's    view    had    been    accepted    definitely    by 

I  Leibniti,  F^tuie$  d$  LeOmUz,  2iA  ed.  (Paris,  1808)  p.  100. 
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Melanchthon,  and  somewhat  *  indefinitely  by  Luther 
The  imperial  dtiee,  led  by  Strassburg,  which  was  under 
the  influence  of  Buoer,  who  had  thought  out  for  himself 
a  doctrine  not  unlike  that  of  Calvin,  had  been  included  in 
the  Wittenberg  Conoord  (May  1536);  but  Luther  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Swiss.  As  it  was  vain  to 
hope  that  Switzerland  would  be  included  in  any  Lutheran 
alliance,  Calvin  set  himself  to  produce  dogmatic  harmony 
in  Switzerland  In  conjunction  with  Bullinger,  Zwingli's 
son-in-law  and  successor  in  Zurich,  he  drafted  the  OonsensuB 
of  Zurich  {Oanaenms  Tigurin/m)  in  1649.^  The  document 
is  Calvinist  in  theology  and  largely  Zwinglian  in  language. 
It  was  accepted  with  some  difficulty  in  Basel  and  in  Bern, 
and  heartily  in  Bid,  Schaffhausen,  Muhlhausen,  and  St 
GktUen.  It  ended  dogmatic  disputes  in  Protestant  Switzer- 
land, which  was  thus  united  under  the  one  creed. 

This  does  not  mean  any  increase  of  Protestantism  within 
Switzerland  The  Bomanist  cantons  drew  more  closely 
together.  Cardinal  Carlo  Borromeo  of  Milan  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  counter-Beformation  in  Switzerland  He 
introduced  the  Jesuits  into  Luzem  and  the  Forest  cantons, 
and  after  his  death  these  cantons  formed  a  league  which 
included  Luzem,  XTri,  Schwyz,  Zug,  XJnterwalden,  Freiburg, 
and  Solothum  (1586).  This  League  (tJu  Borromean  League) 
pledged  its  members  to  maintain  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  The  lines  of  demarcation  between  Protestant  and 
Romanist  cantons  in  Switzerland  practically  survive  to 
the  present  day. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THB  REFORMATION  IN  GENEVA  UNDER  OALYIN.' 

I  1.  Otneva. 

Gknkva,  which  was  to  be  the  citadel  of  the  Befonned 
fiuth  in  Europe,  had  a  history  which  prepared  it  for  the 
part  it  was  destined  to  play. 

The  ancient  constitution  of  the  town,  solemnly  pro- 
mulgated in  1387,  recognised  three  different  authorities 
within  its  walls:  the  Bishop,  who  was  the  sovereign  or 
"  Prince "  of  the  city ;  the  Count,  who  had  possession  of 
the  citadel ;  and  the  Free  Burghera     The  first  act  of  the 

*  SoiTKGBS :  Mimoif€$  et  doeummiU  pMi4$  pmr  la  SoeUti  ^hidaire  et 
^arthoBdlogis  de  Cfenive  (especially  toIi.  iLT.iz.x7.  zz.) ;  Froment,  Les 
AeU$eiffede$marvnlleMxdelacUd  d$  ChnhM  (ed.  of  1854  by  O.  Berillod) ; 
Ia  SoBor  Jeenne  de  Jnaiie,  Le  Uvaim  du  Oalvinimtu  (ed.  of  1865) ;  O.  Farel, 
Lettret  eer1aine$  d^auoMU  grand*  troMei  «t  tumnltes  adv&Mu  d  Chnkve^  omc 
laditputalionfaieUranlSS4  (Baad,  1688);  Begistre$ du  Corma d$  Oetih>e 
(known  to  me  only  through  the  eztnoti  given  by  Henniiviftrd,  Donmergue, 
and  others) ;  Hermiigard,  CorreqHmdajhce  de*  BifatmaUun  dam  les  pays  cUi 
lamgus  franqaise,  9  vols.  (Geneva,  etc,  vols.  L  ii  in  a  2nd  edition,  1878, 
vols.  iiL-iz.  1870-97) ;  Calvin,  Opera  omnia,  vols.  zziz.-lzzzviL  of  the 
Oorpus  Btf^muUanm  (Bmnswidk  and  Berlin,  1869-97) ;  Bonnet,  LeUres 
/rmofmims  ds  Jeem  Oalvm  (Paris,  1854)  i  Beia,  FUa  CaMai  (voL  zliz.  of  the 
Cforpus  M^armaiarwm)  i  Billiet,  Ls  prsmier  eaUeMmms  ds  Cfalvia  (Paris, 
1878). 

Latse  Works  :  Donmergne,  /mm  Oalvin,  les  hommss  d  Iss  ckosss  de 
mm  Umps  (only  three  vols,  published,  I^nsanne,  1899, 1902, 1905) ;  Bongener, 
Jeem  Calvin,  sa  vie,  son  cev/vre  et  sts  Merits  (Paris,  1862-68) ;  Kampeohnlte, 
Joh4smn  Calvin,  seine  Kirehe  wnd  seine  SUxdi  in  Qenf  (Leiptig,  1869-99); 
A.  Boget,  HisUrire  du  peuple  de  Oenive  depuis  la  HeformeJusjH'dL  resoalade 
(Geneva,  1870-83) ;  Dnnant,  Les  relaii07is  polUigues  de  Oenive  avee  Berne  et 
2m  Buissss  de  1636-^4  (Geneva,  1894) ;  Rachat,  HisUnre  ds  la  B4formais0n 
is  l»  Smisss,  ed.  by  ynlUemin  (Paris  and  Lausanne,  1885-88). 
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Bishop  on  his  nomination  was  to  go  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter  and  swear  on  the  Missal  that  he  would  maintain  the 
civic  rights.  The  House  of  Savoy  had  succeeded  to  the 
countship  of  (Jeneva,  and  they  were  represented  within 
the  town  by  a  viceroy,  who  was  called  the  Count  or 
Vidomne,  He  was  the  supreme  justiciary.  The  citizens 
were  democratically  organised.  They  met  once  a  year  in  a 
recognised  civic  assembly  to  elect  four  Syndics  to  be  their 
rulers  and  representatives.  It  was  the  Syndics  who  in 
their  official  capacity  heard  the  oaths  of  the  Bishop  and  of 
the  Vidomne  to  uphold  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  town* 
They  kept  order  within  the  walls  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

These  three  separate  authorities  were  frequently  in 
conflict,  and  in  the  triangular  duel  the  citizens  and  the 
Bishop  were  generally  in  alliance  against  the  House  of 
Savoy  and  its  viceroy.  The  consequence  was  that  few 
medieval  cities  under  ecclesiastical  rule  were  more  loyal 
than  Geneva  was  to  its  Bishop,  so  long  as  he  respected  the 
people's  rights  and  stood  by  them  against  their  feudal  lords 
when  they  attempted  oppression. 

In  the  years  succeeding  1444  the  hereditary  loyalty 
to  their  bishops  had  to  stand  severe  tests.  Count 
Amadous  vm.  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
^uH^jo^^/of  the  fifteenth  centuxy, — ^he  ascended  the  papal  throne 
tand  resigned  the  Pontificate  to  become  a  hermit, — used 
his  pontifical  power  to  possess  himself  of  the  bishopric. 
From  that  date  onwards  the  Bishop  of  Geneva  was  almost 
always  a  member  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  were  for  the  most  part  disregarded.  The 
bishopric  became  an  appanage  of  Savoy,  and  boys  (one  of 
ten  years  of  age,  another  of  seventeen)  and  bastards  ruled 
from  the  episcopal  chair. 

After  long  endurance  a  party  formed  itself  among  the 
townspeople  vowed  to  restore  the  old  rights  of  the  city. 
They  called  themselves,  or  were  named  by  others,  the 
Eidguenots  (Eidgenossen) ;  while  the  partisans  of  the  Bishop 
and  of  the  House  of  Savoy  were  termed  Mamelukes,  because, 
it  was  said,  they  had  forsaken  Christianity. 
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In  their  diffionltiee  the  Genevans  tamed  to  the  Swiss 
cantons  nearest  them  and  asked  to  be  allied  with  Freiburg 
and  Bern.  Freiburg  consented,  and  an  alliance  was  made 
in  1519 ;  but  Bern,  an  aristocratic  republic,  was  unwilling 
tc  meddle  in  the  struggle  of  a  democracy  in  a  town  outside 
the  Swiss  Confederacy.  The  citizens  of  Bern,  more 
sympathetic  than  t^eir  rulers,  compelled  them  to  make 
alliance  with  Geneva  in  1526, — ^very  half-heartedly  on 
the  part  of  the  Bernese  CounciL 

The  Swiss  cantons,  Bern  especially,  could  not  in  their 
own  interest  see  the  patriotic  party  in  Geneva  wholly 
crushed,  and  the  "gate  of  Western  Switzerland"  left 
completely  in  possession  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  There- 
fore, when  the  Bishop  assembled  an  army  for  the  purpose 
of  efifectually  crushing  all  opposition  within  the  town, 
Bern  and  Freiburg  collected  their  forces  and  routed  the 
troops  of  Savoy.  But  the  allies,  instead  of  using  to  the 
full  the  advantage  they  had  gained,  were  content  with  a 
compromise  by  which  the  Bishop  remained  the  lord  of 
Geneva,  while  the  rights  of  the  Vidomne  were  greatly 
curtailed,  and  the  privileges  of  the  townsmen  were  to  be 
respected  (Oct.  19th,  1530). 

From  this  date  onwards  Geneva  was  governed  by 
what  was  called  le  Petit  Conseil,  and  was  generally  spoken 
of  as  the  Council ;  then  a  Council  of  Two  Hunds^ed,  framed 
on  the  model  of  those  of  Freiburg  and  Bern  ;  lafitly,  by  the 
Conseil  OenercU^  or  assembly  of  the  citizens.  AH  important 
transactions  were  first  submitted  to  and  deliberated  on  by 
the  Petit  ConseUf  which  handed  them  on  with  their  opinion 
of  what  ought  to  be  done  to  the  CouncU  of  the  Tvx) 
Hwndred.  No  change  of  situation — ^for  example,  the 
adoption  of  the  Beformation — was  finally  adopted  until 
submitted  to  the  General  Cotmcil  of  all  the  burghera 

It  is  possible  that  had  there  seemed  to  be  any  immediate 
prospects  that  Geneva  would  join  the  Beformation, 
Bern  would  have  aided  the  patriots  more  effectually. 
Bern  was  the  great  Protestant  Power  in  Western  Switzer- 
land.     Its   uniform   policy,   since    1628,   had    been   to 
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constitute  itself  the  protector  of  towns  and  districts  where 
a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  anxious  to  take  the 
side  of  the  Beformation  and  were  hindered  by  their  over- 
lords. It  made  alliances  with  the  towns  in  the  territories 
of  the  Bishop  of  Basel,  and  enabled  them  to  assert  their 
independence.  In  May  (23rd)  1532  it  warned  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  that  if  he  thought  of  persecuting  the  inhabitants 
of  Payeme  because  of  their  religion,  it  would  make  their 
cause  its  own,  and  declared  that  its  alliance  with  the  town 
was  much  more  ancient  than  any  existing  between  Bern 
and  the  Buka^  But  the  case  of  Geneva  was  different 
Signs,  indeed,  were  not  lacking  that  many  of  the  people 
were  inclined  to  the  Beformation.*  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Councils  were 
longing  for  a  religious  reform  But  however  much  in 
earnest  the  reformers  might  be,  they  were  in  a  minority, 
and  it  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  Bern  to  interfere 
without  due  call  in  the  internal  administration  of^  the 
city ;  still  less  to  see  the  rise  of  a  strong  and  independent 
Boman  Catholic  oity-republio  on  its  own  western  border. 

Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  1532,  Geneva  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  violent  religious  commotion.  Pope  Clement 
vn.  had  published  an  Indulgence  within  the  city  on  the 
usual  conditions.  On  the  morning  of  June  9th,  the 
citizens  found  posted  up  on  all  the  doors  of  the  churches 
great  printed  placards,  announcing  that  ''plenaiy  pardon 
would  be  granted  to  every  one  for  all  their  sins  on  the 
one  oondition  of  repentance,  and   a  living  faith  in  the 

1  Baohat,  Sidoin  de  la  StfwrmaiiUm  de  te  Suim  (Pkris,  1885-S8)» 
ULISS. 

*  We  read  of  Lother^a  books  being  read  in  Ganara  aa  early  ai  May  1521, 
and  that  their  effect  waa  to  give  several  of  the  people  heart  to  care  little  for 
the  threats  of  the  Pope ;  in  1522,  Comelios  Agrippa,  writing  to  Oapito 
(Jane  17th),  and  Haller,  writing  to  Zwingli  (Joly  8th),  speak  of  Francis 
Lambert  {vir  probut  et  diligena  mmitUr  Ferbi  Dei),  who  had  preached  in 
Oeueva,  Lausanne,  Freiburg,  and  Bern ;  and  in  1527,  Hofen,  secretary  to 
the  Council  of  Bern,  writing  to  Zwingli  (Jan.  15th),  thinks  that  Geneva 
could  be  won  for  the  Reformation, — he  had  noticed  that  the  people  no  longei 
cared  much  for  Indulgences  or  for  the  Mass  (Henniigaid«  Corrojporidmtit  9^9, 
i.  101-S,  818  ».,  iL  9  f.,  10  n. ;  ct  •). 
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promises  of  Jesus  Christ."  Ilie  city  vraa  moved  to  its 
depths.  Priests  rushed  to  tear  the  placards  down. 
**  Lutherans  "  interfered.  Tumults  ensued ;  and  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral,  Pierre  Werly,  was  wounded  in  the 
amL^ 

The  Somanists,  both  inside  and  outside  the  town, 
were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  affair  meant  more  than 
it  really  did.  Freiburg  had  been  very  suspicious  of  the 
influence  of  the  great  Protestant  canton  of  Bern,  perhaps 
not  without  reason.  In  March  (7th)  1632,  the  deputies 
of  Geneva  had  been  blamed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Freiburg 
for  being  inclined  to  Lutheranism,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  Evangelicals  of  (Geneva  had  some  private 
dealhigs  with  the  Council  of  Bern,  and  had  been  told  that 
the  times  were  not  ripe  for  any  open  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestant  canton,  llie  afiaur  of  the  placcurds, 
witnessing  as  it  did  the  increased  strength  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  reawakened  suspicions  and  intensified 
alarms.  A  deputy  from  Freiburg  appeared  before  the 
Council  of  (Geneva,  complaining  of  the  placards,'  and  of 
the  distribution  of  heretical  literature  in  the  dty  of  Geneva 
(June  24th).  The  Papal  Nuncio  wrote  from  Chamb^ry 
(July  8th),  asking  if  it  were  true,  as  was  publicly  re- 
ported, that  the  Lutheran  heresy  was  openly  professed  and 
tat^ht  in  the  houses,  churches,  and  even  in  the  schools 
of  Creneva.*  The  letter  of  the  Nuncio  was  dismissed 
with  a  careless  answer ;  but  Freiburg  had  to  he  contented. 

>  J.  A.  GAQtlOT,  ffisMn  ^  GeiUve  (G«iieT%  1896],  iL  S49.  The  nim, 
SoBor  Jeamne  de  Jiuaie,  in  her  Levain  dn  CalvMtm$  (p.  46),  nys  "  Au  mou 
de  Juin,  di'mftnohe  matiii,  le  0,  certain  nombre  de  mauyds  garfone  plan- 
Xkreat  giBnds  plaoaida  en  impression  par  tontei  les  portes  des  ^lises  de 
Gen^Te,  eaqneli  estoient  oontenns  les  prindpanx  poincti  de  la  secte  perrerse 
hith^rienna'* ;  and  another  contemporarj  chronicler  says  that  the  placards 
promised  a  **  grand  pardon  g^^ral  de  Jesus  Christ "  (Hermii^ard,  ComtpoTid' 
Mee,  etc  iL  42211.). 

*  Their  letter  said  that  it  was  reported  that  "  nonnnlloe  ez  Gebennensibns 
apposmsse  cartas  cednlas  indnctorias  ad  noram  Iflgsm,  oontn  anctoritateni 
epiacopalem,  et  qnod  habent  lihroe  et  pramnlguit ;  quod  «•!  oontn  fbbm* 
tstem  D.  Vribnrgensinm''  (ZMdL  iL  481  «»)• 

•MtLfLiU. 
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Two  extracts  from  the  Begister  of  the  Ootincil  quoted  by 
Herminjard  show  their  anxiety  to  satisfy  Freiburg  and 
yet  bear  evidence  of  a  very  moderate  zeal  for  the  Bomanist 
religion.  They  decided  (June  29  th)  that  no  schoolmaster 
was  to  be  allowed  to  preach  in  the  town  unless  specially 
licensed  by  the  vicar  or  the  Syndics ;  and  (June  30Ui)  they 
resolved  to  request  the  vicar  to  see  that  the  Gkwpel  and  the 
Epistle  of  the  day  were  read  ''truthfully  without  being 
mixed  up  with  fables  and  other  inventions  of  men  "• ;  they 
added  that  they  meant  to  live  as  their  fathers,  without  any 
innovations.* 

The  excitement  had  not  died  down  when  Farel  arrived 
in  the  city  in  the  autumn  of  1532.  He  preached  quietly 
in  houses ;  but  his  coming  was  known,  and  led  to  some 
tumults.  He  and  his  companions,  Saunier  and  Olivetan, 
were  seized  and  sent  out  of  the  city.  The  Beformation 
had  b^un,  and,  in  spite  of  many  hindianoes^  was  destined 
to  be  successfuL 

12.  Ths  BeformoMon  {fi  TTMfmi  Swiimhnd. 

The  conversion  of  Geneva  to  the  Beformed  foith  was 
the  crown  of  a  work  which  had  been  promoted  by  the 
canton  of  Bern  ever  since  its  Council  had  decided,  in 
1528,  to  adopt  the  Beformation.  Bern  itself  belonged  to 
German-speaking  Switzerland,  but  it  had  extensive  posses- 
sions in  the  French-speaking  distriot&  It  was  the  only 
State  strong  enough  to  confront  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  a  natural  protector  against  that  House 
and  other  feudal  principalities.  Its  position  may  be  seen 
in  its  relations  to  the  Pays  de  Yaud.  The  Pays  de 
Vaud  consisted  of  a  confederacy  of  towns  and  small  feudal 
CBtates  owning  fealty  to  the  House  of  Savoy.  The  nobles, 
the  towns,  and  in  some  instances  the  clergy,  sent  deputies 
to  a  Diet  which  mef  at  Moudon  under  the  presidency  of 
the  **  governor  and  baiUi  de  Vaud,"  who  represented  the 
Duke   of   Savoy      A  large  portion  of   the   country  had 

1  Henni^jard,  Corre^ondanoB^  iL  425  m 
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broken  away  from  Savoy  at  different  periods  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  Lausanne  and  eight  other  smaller 
towns  and  districts  formed  the  patrimony  of  the  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Lausanne.  The  cantons  of  Freihurg  and  Bern 
ruled  jointly  over  Orbe,  Grandson,  and  Morat  Bern  had 
become  the  sole  ruler  over  what  were  called  the  four 
oommanderiee  of  Aigle,  Ormonts,  Ollon,  and  Bex.  These 
four  commanderies  were  outlying  portions  of  Bern,  and 
were  entirely  under  the  rule  of  its  Council  When  Bern 
had  accepted  the  Seformation,  it  naturally  wished  its  de- 
pendencies to  follow  its  example;  and  its  policy  was 
always  directed  to  induce  other  portions  of  the  Pays  de 
Yaad  to  become  Protestant  also.  Farel,  the  Apostle  of 
French-speaking  Switzerland,  might  almost  be  called  an 
agent  of  the  Council  of  Bern. 

Its  method  of  work  may  be  best  seen  by  taking  the 
examples  of  Aigle  and  Lausanne,  the  one  its  own  posses- 
sion and  the  other  belonging  to  the  Prince-Bishop,  who 
was  its  political  ruler. 

William  Farel,  once  a  member  of  the  ''group  of 
Meaux,"  whom  we  have  already  seen  active  at  the 
Disputation  in  Bern  in  the  beginning  of  1528,  had  settled 
at  Aigle  in  1526,  probably  by  the  middle  of  November.^ 
He  did  80»  he  says  in  his  memoir  to  the  Council  of  Bern — 

*Wi&  the  intention  of  opening  a  school  to  instruct  the 
youth  in  virtue  and  learning,  and  in  order  to  procure  for 
myself  the  necessities  of  life.  Beceived  at  once  with 
brotherly  good-will  by  some  of  the  burghers  of  the  place, 
I  was  asked  by  them  to  preach  the  Word  of  Grod  before 
the  Gk)vemor,  who  was  then  at  Bern,  had  returned.  I 
acceded  to  their  request  But  as  soon  as  the  Governor 
returned  I  asked  his  permission  to  keep  the  school,  and  by 
acquaintances  also  asked  him  to  permit  me  to  preach.  The 
Governor  acceded  to  their  request,  but  on  condition  that  I 
preached  nothing  but  the  pure  simple  clear  Word  of  God 
according  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  without  any 
addition  contrary  to  the  Word,  and  without  attacking  the 
Holy  Sairamenta  ...  I  promised  to  conform  myself  to  the 

lot  p.  89,11. 
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will  of  the  Governor,  and  declared  myself  ready  to  eubmit 
to  any  punishment  he  pleased  to  inllict  upon  me  if  I  dis- 
obeyed his  orders  or  acted  in  any  way  recognised  to  be 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God."  ^ 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  work  which  gradually  spread 
over  French-speaking  Switzerland 

The  Bishop  of  Sion,  within  whose  diocese  Aigle  was 
situated,  published  an  order  forbidding  all  wandering 
preachers  who  had  not  his  episcopal  licence  from  preaching 
within  the  confines  of  his  diocese;  and  this  appears  to 
have  been  used  against  FareL  Some  representation  must 
have  been  made  to  the  Council  of  Bern,  who  indignantly 
declared  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  publish  citations, 
excommunications,  interdicts,  ne  autrts /of^tMres  within  their 
territories;  but  at  the  same  time  ordered  Farel  to  cease 
preaching,  because  he  had  never  been  ordained  a  priest 
(February  22nd,  1527).*  The  interdict  did  not  last  very 
long ;  for  a  minute  of  Council  (March  8th)  says,  *"  Farel 
is  permitted  to  preach  at  Aigle  until  the  Coadjutor  sends 
another  capable  priest."*  Troubles  arose  from  priests 
and  monks,  but  upon  the  whole  the  Council  of  Bern 
supported  him;  and  Haller  and  others  wrote  from  Bern 
privately,  beseeching  him  to  persevered  He  remained,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  accepted  the  Evangelical  faith 
under  his  ministry  increased  gradually  until  they  appear 
to  have  been  the  majority  of  the  people.*  He  confessed 
himself  that  what  hindered  him  most  was  his  denunciation 
of  t^e  prevailing  immoralitieB.  At  the  Disputation  in 
Bern,  Farel  was  recognised  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
theologians  present,  and  to  have  contributed  in  no  small 
degree   to  the  success  of  the  conference.     The  Council 

^  Hermiiijard,  Oam$p(mda>nce,  eta  iL  92/.  IMl  piMolMd  bit  fint 
•ermon  at  Aigle  on  Friday,  Not.  80th,  1526 

•iMi.  iil4,l& 

>  IHd.  U.  10  «. 

« IHd.  it  81  «. 

'  Farel  seems  to  have  aeked  hit  eonTerts  to  sobmit  to  baptism ;  tbey 
were  baptized  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation  on  making  a  solemn  and 
public  profession  of  their  faith. — Ibid,  48  n. 
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of  Bern  saw  in  him  tbe  instrument  best  fitted  for  the 
evangelisation  of  their  French-speaking  population.  He 
returned  to  Aigle  under  the  protection  of  the  Council, 
who  sent  a  herald  with  him  to  ensure  that  he  should  be 
treated  with  all  respect,  and  gave  him  besides  an  "  open 
letter,"  ordering  their  officials  to  render  him  all  assi3tance 
everywhere  within  their  four  commanderies.^  He  was 
recognised  to  be  the  evangelist  of  the  Council  of  Bern. 
This  did  not  prevent  occasional  disturbances,  riots  pro- 
moted by  priests  and  monks,  who  set  the  bells  a-ringing 
to  drown  the  preacher's  voice,  and  sometimes  procured 
men  to  beat  drums  at  the  doors  of  the  churches  in  which 
he  was  preaching.  His  success,  however,  was  so  great,  that 
when  the  commissioners  of  Bern  visited  their  four 
commanderies  they  found  that  three  of  them  were  ready 
by  a  majority  of  votes  to  adopt  the  Eeformation  (March 
2nd,  1628).  The  adoption  of  the  Beformation  was 
signified  by  the  removal  of  altars  and  images,  and  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Mass. 

In  the  parishes  where  a  majority  of  the  people 
declared  for  the  Beformation,  the  Council  of  Bern  issued 
instructions  about  the  order  of  public  worship  and  other 
ecclesiastical  rite&  Thus  we  find  them  intimating  to 
their  (Governor  at  Aigle  that  they  expected  the  people 
to  observe  the  same  form  of  Baptism,  of  the  Table  of  the 
Lord,  and  of  the  celebration  of  marriage,  as  was  in  use  at 
Bern  (Apiil  25th,  1528).«  The  Bern  Liturgy,  obligatory 
in  all  the  Grerman-speaking  districts  of  the  canton,  was 
not  imposed  on  the  Romance  Churches  until  1552.  Then, 
in  July  (1528),  the  (Governor  is  informed  that — 

"  My  Lords  have  resolved  to  allow  to  the  preachers  Farel 
and  Simon  *pour  leur  pribende'  two  hundred  florins  of 
Savoy  annually,  and  a  house  with  a  court,  and  a  kitchen 
garden.  But  if  they  prefer  to  have  the  old  revenues  of  the 
parish  cures  .  •  .  my  Lords  are  willing.  If,  on  the 
ecmtrary,  they  take  the  two  hundred  florins,  you  are  to 

t  Henm^jard,  Oorrwprnidafnoi^  eto.  li.  105  m 
•i»<(iii.  180, 181. 
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sell  the  ecclesiastical  goods,  and  you  are  to  collect  the 
hundredths  and  the  tithes,  and  out  of  all  you  are  to  pay 
the  two  hundred  florins  annuaUy."*  ^ 

The  pastors  preferred  to  take  the  place  of  the  Bomanist 
incumbents,  and  there  is  accordingly  another  minute  sent 
to  the  Castellan,  syndic,  and  parishioners  of  Aigle,  ordering 
Farel  to  be  placed  in  possession  of  the  ecclesiastical  posses- 
sions of  the  parish,  ^  seeing  that  it  is  reasonable  that  the 
pastor  should  have  his  portion  of  the  fruits  of  the  sheep."  ' 

The  history  of  Aigle  vraa  repeated  oyer  and  over  again 
in  other  parts  of  western  Switzerland.  In  the  bailiwicks 
which  Bern  and  Freiburg  ruled  jointly,  Bern  insisted  on 
freedom  of  preaching,  and  on  the  right  of  the  people  to 
choose  whether  they  would  remain  Bomanists  or  become 
Protestant&  Commissioners  from  the  two  cantons  pre- 
sided when  the  votes  were  given. 

Farel  was  too  valuable  to  be  left  as  pastor  of  a  small 
district  like  Aigle.  We  find  him  making  wide  preaching 
tours,  always  protected  by  Bern  when  protection  was 
possible.  It  was  the  rooted  belief  of  the  Kx)testants  that 
a  public  Disputation  on  matters  of  religion  in  presence  of 
the  people,  the  speakers  using  the  language  understood  by 
the  crowd,  always  resulted  in  spreading  the  Bef ormation ; 
and  Bern  continually  tried  to  get  such  conferences  in 
towns  where  the  authorities  were  Bomanist  Their  first 
interference  in  the  ecclesiastical  affiiirs  of  Lausanne  was  of 
this  kind.  It  seems  that  some  of  the  priests  of  Lausanne 
had  accused  Farel  of  being  a  heretic;  whereupon  the 
Council  of  Bern  demanded  that  Farel  should  be  heard 
before  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne's  tribunal,  in  order  to  prove 
that  he  was  no  heretic.  The  claim  led  to  a  long  corre- 
spondence. The  Bishop  continually  refused;  while  the 
Council  and  dtizens  seemed  inclined  to  grant  the  request. 
Farel  could  not  get  a  hearing  before  the  episcopal  tribunal, 
but  he  visited  the  town,  and  on  the  second  occasion  was 
permitted  by  the  Council  to  preach  to  the  peopla  This 
occurred  again  and  agam;  and   the  result  was  that  the 

1  Hfirmiigaid,  Correapondanee,  etc.  ii  181  «•  '  Und,  ii  187* 
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town  became  Proteetant  and  disowned  the  authority  of  the 
Biahop.  Bern  assiBted  the  inhabitants  to  drive  the  Bishop 
awaj,  and  to  become  a  free  municipalitj  and  Protestant. 

Oradnallj  Farel  had  become  the  leader  of  an  organised 
band  of  missionerBy  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  evangeli- 
sation of  western  or  French-speaking  Switzerland.^  They 
had  been  carefully  selected — ^young  men  for  the  most 
part  well  educated,  of  nnbounded  courage,  willing  to  face 
aU  the  risks  of  their  dangerous  work,  daunted  by  no  threat 
or  peril,  taking  their  lives  in  their  hand.  They  were  the 
forerunners  of  the  young  preachers,  teachers,  and  colpor- 
teurs whom  Oalvin  trained  later  in  Geneva  and  sent  forth 
by  the  hundred  to  evangelise  France  and  the  Low 
(>)untiie&  They  were  aU  picked  men.  No  one  was 
admitted  to  the  little  band  without  being  well  warned  of 
the  hazardous  work  before  him,  and  some  who  were  ready 
to  take  all  the  risks  were  rejected  because  the  leader  was 
not  sure  that  they  had  the  necessary  powers  of  endurance.' 
Tbeae  preachers  were  under  the  protection  of  the  canton 
of  Bern,  whose  authorities  were  resolute  to  maintain  the 
freedom  to  preach  the  Word  of  God ;  but  they  continually 
went  where  the  Bernese  had  no  power  to  assist  them ;  nor 
oould  the  protection  of  that  powerful  canton  aid  them  in 
sudden  emergencies  when  bitter  Bomanist  partisans,  in- 
furiated by  the  invectives  with  which  the  preachers  lashed 
the  abuses  of  the  Soman  religion,  or  wrathful  at  their  very 
presence,  stirred  up  the  mob  against  them.  When  their 
correspondence  and  that  of  their  opponents — ^a  corre- 
spondence collected  and  carefully  edited  by  M.  Herminjard 
— IB  read,  it  can  be  seen  that  they  could  always  count  on 
a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  from  the  people  of  the 
towns  and  villages  where  they  preached,  but   that  the 

111,  Hannii^aid  glTes  a  list  of  their  names— Claud  de  Glantinis, 
Akzandre  le  Bel,  Thomas  ^— ,  Henri  Ponrcellet,  Jean  Bosset,  Antoine 
Froment,  Antoine  Maroonrt,  Ejmer  Bejnon,  Pierre  Marmoud,  Hugaea 
Tnrtas,  and  perhaps  Jean  Holard,  Pierre  Simonin  or  Symonier,  daude 
Bigothier,  Jean  de  B^ly,  Jean  Fathon. 

*  (X.  letter  of  Farel  to  Vortunat  Andronicue,  in  Hermiigard,  CSomeqwiMf* 
MM0,  ote.  iL  807. 
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authorities  were  for  the  most  part  hostile.  If  Bern  insisted 
on  their  protection,  Freiburg  was  as  active  in  opposing 
them,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  urging  the  local  authori- 
ties to  harass  them  in  every  way,  to  silence  their  preaching, 
and  if  possible  to  expel  them  from  their  territorie& 

Such  men  had  the  defects  of  their  qualities.  Their 
zeal  often  outran  their  discretion.  When  Farel  and 
Froment,  the  most  daring  and  devoted  of  his  band,  were 
preaching  at  a  village  in  the  vale  of  Yallingin,  a  priest 
began  to  chant  the  Mass  beside  them.  As  the  priest 
elevated  the  Host,  Froment  seized  it  and,  turning  towards 
the  people,  said,  **  This  is  not  the  Qod  to  adore ;  He  is  in 
the  Heaven  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests  as  you  believe,  and  as  they  teach."  There 
was  a  riot,  of  course,  but  the  preachers  escaped.  Next 
day,  however,  as  they  were  passing  a  solitary  place,  they 
were  assailed  by  a  crowd  of  men  and  women,  stoned  and 
beaten  with  dubs,  then  hurried  away  to  a  neighbouring 
castle  whose  chatelaine  had  instigated  the  attack  There 
they  were  thrust  violently  into  the  chapel,  and  the  crowd 
tried  to  make  Farel  prostrate  himself  before  an  image  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  resisted,  admonishing  them  to 
adore  the  one  Qod  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  not  dumb  images 
without  sense  or  power.  The  crowd  beat  him  to  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  the  two  preachers  were  dragged  to  a 
vault,  where  they  were  imprisoned  until  rescued  by  the 
authorities  of  Neuch&teU 

These  preachers  were  all  Frenchmen  or  French-Svdsa 
They  had  the  hot  Celtic  blood  in  their  veins,  and  their 
hearers  were  their  kith  and  kin — ^prompt  to  act,  impetu- 
ous when  their  passions  were  stirred.  Scenes  occurred  at 
their  preaching  which  we  seldom  hear  of  among  slower 
Germans,  who  generally  waited  until  their  authorities  led. 
In  western  Switzerland  the  audiences  were  eager  to  get 
rid  of  the  idolatries  denounced.  At  Grandson,  the  people 
rushed  to  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  tore  down  the 
altars  and  images,  while  the  crosses,  altars,  and  images 
1  Hermixgwd,  Cformpondameet  «to.  ii  270  ». 
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of  the  parish  church  were  also  destroyed.^  Similar  tumults 
took  place  at  Orbe ;  and  the  authorities  at  Bern,  who  desired 
to  Bee  liberty  for  both  Protestants  and  Bomanists,  had 
oocaaion  to  rebuke  the  zealous  preachers. 

But  the  dangers  which  the  missioners  ran  were  not 
always  of  their  own  proToking.  .Sometimes  a  crowd  of 
women  invaded  the  ehnrohes  in  which  they  preached,  in- 
terrupted the  services  with  shoutings,  hustled  and  beat  the 
preachers ;  sometimes  when  they  addressed  the  people  in 
the  market-place  the  preachers  and  their  audience  were 
assailed  with  showers  of  stones;  sometimes  Farel  and  his 
companions  were  laid  wait  for  and  maltreated.*  M.  de 
Watteville,  sent  down  by  the  authorities  of  Bern  to  report 
on  disturbances,  wrote  to  the  Council  of  Bern  that  the 
faces,  of  the  preachers  were  so  torn  that  it  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  fighting  with  cats,  and  that  on  one  occasion 
ibe  alarm-bell  had  been  sounded  against  them«  as  was  the 
custom  for  a  wolf-hunb* 

No  dangers  daunted  the  missioners,  and  soon  the  whole 
of  the  outlying  districts  of  Bern,  Neuch&tel,  Soleure,  and 
other  Frendi-speaking  portions  of  Switzerland  declared  for 
the  Beformation.  The  cantonal  authorities  frequently  sent 
down  commissioners  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  people ; 
and  when  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  voted  for  the 
Evangelical  religion,  the  church,  parsonage,  and  stipend  were 
given  to  a  Protestant  pastor.  Many  of  Farel's  missioners 
were  temporarily  settled  in  these  village  churches ;  but  they 
were  for  the  most  part  better  fitted  for  pioneer  work  than 
for  a  settled  pastorate.  In  January  (9-1 4th)  1632,  a 
synod  of  these  Protestant  pastors  was  held  at  Bern  to 
deliberate  on  some  uniform  ways  of  exercising  their 
ministry  to  prevent  disorders  arising  from  individual 
caprioa  Two  hundred  and  thirty  ministers  were  present, 
and  Buoer  was  brought  from  Strassburg  to  give  them 
guidanoe.     His     advice    was     greatly    appreciated    and 

>  Hand^jArd,  CbrnqmulMMi,  cte.  iL  865  fk,  S90» 

>iMi.iL847,872. 
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followed  hj  the  del^ates  of  the  churches  and  the  Council 
of  Bern.  The  Synod  in  the  end  iBSued  an  elaborate  ordin- 
ance,  which  included  a  lengthy  exposition  of  doctrine,^ 

§  3.  Ihrd  in  Geneva. 

It  was  after  this  consolidation  of  the  Beformation  in 
Bern  and  its  outlying  provinces  that  Farel  found  himself 
free  to  turn  his  attention  to  Geneva.  He  had  evidently 
been  thinking  for  months  about  the  possibility  of  evan- 
gelising the  town.  He  had  little  fear  of  the  people  them- 
selves, and  he  wrote  to  Zwingli  (Oct.  1st,  1631)  that  were 
it  not  for  the  dread  of  Freiburg,  he  believed  that  the 
Genevese  would  welcome  the  QospeL*  The  affitir  of  the 
"  placards  ^  seems  to  have  decided  him  to  begin  his  mission 
in  the  dty.  When  he  was  driven  out  he  was  far  from 
abandoning  the  enterprise.  He  turned  to  Froment»  his 
most  trusted  assistant,  and  sent  him  into  Geneva. 

Antoine  Froment,  who  has  the  honour  along  with 
Farel  of  being  the  Beformer  of  Geneva,  was  bom  at  Tries, 
near  Grenoble,  about  1610.  He  was  therefore,  like  Farel, 
a  native  of  Dauphind.  like  him,  also,  he  had  gone  to 
Paris  for  his  education,  and  had  become  acquainted  with 
Lefivre,  who  seems  to  have  introduced  him  to  Marguerite 
d'AngoulSme,  the  Queen  of  Navarre  *  as  he  received  from 
her  a  prebend  in  a  canonry  on  one  of  her  estatea     How 

*  The  ordinuioe  waa  entitled,  Ordnwng  vfie  skh  jfarrtr  wndprMff^r  mi 
SiaU  und  Lamd  Ben^  in  leer  wnd  Uben,  haUen  §ollen,  mU  wyterem  beriehi 
wm  Chritto,  und  d&n  SaeramenUn,  hekhlossm  im  Synodo  daadM  veraamlet 
am  9  tag  Ja/mta/rif — An/no  153$.  The  doctrinal  deciaiona  of  the  Synod  are 
to  be  found  in  Muller,  Bekenntniiichr^Un  der  rtformierUn  Kirehe  (Leipiig, 
1908),  pp.81/. 

*  Hermiigard,  Oorrespondaneet  ete.  if.  864. 

*  Froment  married  (1629)  Marie  Denti^re,  who  had  been  abbeaa  of  a  eon- 
vent  in  Toumay,  and  had  been  expelled  for  her  Evangelical  opinions.  She 
waa  a  learned  lady,  a  friend  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  who  aometimea 
preached,  acooiding  to  the  nnn  Jeanne  de  Jussie,  and  made  many  oonverta. 
She  wrote  a  piquant  epistle  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  ezposiug  the  intrigues 
which  drove  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Coraut  from  Geneva.  A  portion  of  thii 
very  rare  BpisUe  is  printed  by  Hermiz\jard,  Carreepondanee,  etc.  v.  295  ff. 
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he  oame  to  Switzerland  is  unknown.  Once  there  and  in- 
troduced to  Farel,  he  became  his  most  daring  and  enthusi- 
astio  disciple,  and  Farel  prized  him  above  all  the  othera 
They  were  Paul  and  Timothy.  It  was  natural  that  Farel 
should  entrust  him  with  the  difficult  and  dangerous  task  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  Geneva. 

Farel's  seizure  and  expulsion  made  it  necessary  to 
proceed  with  caution.  Froment  entered  Geneva  (Nov.  3rd, 
1532),  and  b^n  his  work  by  intimating  by  public 
advertisement  (placard)  that  he  was  ready  to  teach  any 
one  who  wished  to  learn  to  read  and  write  the  French 
language,  and  that  he  would  charge  no  fees  if  his  pupils 
were  not  able  to  profit  by  his  instructions.  Sdiolars 
came.^  He  managed  to  mingle  Evangelical  instruction 
with  his  lessons, — ^"^very  day  one  or  two  sermons  from  the 
Holy  Scripture,"  he  says, — and  soon  made  many  converts, 
especially  among  the  wives  of  influential  citizen&  Towards 
the  end  of  1532,  the  monks  of  one  of  the  convents  in 
Geneva  had  brought  to  the  city  a  Dominican,  Ohristopher 
Bocquet,  to  be  their  Advent  preacher.  His  sermons  seem 
to  have  been  largely  Evangelical,  and  had  the  efTect  of  in- 
ducing many  of  the  citizens  to  attend  Froment's  discourses 
in  the  hall  where  he  kept  his  school*  This  provoked 
threats  on  the  part  of  the  Bomanists,  and  strongly  worded 
sermons  from  the  priests  and  Somamst  orators.  One 
citizen,  convicted  of  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the 
Mass,  was  banished,  and  forbidden  to  return  on  pain  of 
death.  On  this  the  Evangelicals  of  the  town  appealed  to 
Bern.  Their  letter  was  promptly  answered  by  a  demand 
on  the  pt^  of  the  Council  of  that  canton  that  the  Evan- 
gelicals must  be  left  in  peace,  and  if  attacked  publicly 
must  be  allowed  to  answer  in  as  public  a  fashion.*  When 
tiieir  letter  was  read  in  the  Council  of  Geneva,  it  provoked 

*  Froment,  Le$  Ade$  U  guUt  marveUUux  de  la  eU4  de  Omiive  (od.  of 
18M  by  G.  Beirillod),  pp.  9  and  12-15. 

*  The  euthorities  of  Freiboig  in  e  letter  to  Qeneva  actually  called  thia 
Dominiean  monk  a  "  Lutheran  preadher  "  ;  et  their  letter  given  in  Hermin* 
jaid,  Corrtspondane$,  iii.  16/. 
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some  protests  from  the  more  ardently  Bomanist  members, 
and  the  priests  stirred  up  part  of  the  population  to  riotous 
proceedings^  in  which  the  lives  of  the  Evangelicals  were 
threatened.  The  Syndics  and  Ciouncil  had  difficulty  in 
preventing  conflicts  in  the  streets.  They  published  a 
decree  (I^rch  30th,  1533),  in  which  they  practically  pro- 
claimed liberty  of  conscience,  but  forbade  aU  insulting 
expressions,  all  attacks  on  the  Sacraments  or  on  the 
ecclesiastical  fasts  and  ceremonies,  and  again  ordered 
preachers  to  say  nothing  which  could  not  be  proved  from 
Holy  Scripture.* 

The  numbers  of  the  Evangelicals  increased  daily ;  they 
became  bolder,  and  on  the  1 0th  of  April  they  met  in  a  garden, 
under  the  presidency  of  Gu^rin  Muete,  a  hosier,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  became  known  to 
the  Bomanists,  and  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  threats 
against  the  Evangelicals,  which  came  to  a  head  in  the  riot 
of  the  6th  of  May — a  riot  which  had  important  conse- 
quences.* It  seems  that  while  several  citizens,  known  to 
belong  to  the  Evangelical  party,  were  walking  in  the  square 
before  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  they  were  attacked  by  a 
band  of  armed  priests,  and  three  of  them  were  severely 
wounded.  The  leader  of  the  band,  a  turbulent  priest  named 
Pierre  Werly,  who  belonged  to  an  old  family  of  Freiburg, 
and  was  a  canon  in  the  cathedral,  followed  by  five  or  six 
others,  rushed  down  to  the  broad  street  Molard,  with  loud 
shouta  Werly  was  armed  with  one  of  the  huge  Swiss 
swords.  He  and  his  companions  attacked  the  Evangelicals ; 
there  was  a  sharp,  short  fight ;  several  persons  were  wounded 
severely,  and  Werly,  ^  the  captain  of  the  priests/'  was  slain.* 
The  affair  made  a  great  noise.  The  Bomanists  at  once  pro- 
claimed Werly  a  martyr,  and  honoured  him  with  a  pompous 
funeral     Freiburg  insisted  that  all  the  Evangelicals  who 

^  The  text  of  the  decree  is  given  in  Hermi^jard,  iiL  41  n. 

*  Jeanne  de  Jnaaie,  Le  Levain  du  Calviniitne,  p.  53  ;  Froment,  AeU$  m 
€f€ste$,  etc  48-51. 

'  For  the  affair  of  Werly,  seethe  letter  of  the  Evangelicals  of*  Genera  tu 
the  Oouncil  of  Bern,  given  in  Hermii^ard,  CorresjHmdanee,  etc,  and  tbi 
notes  of  the  editor  (iii.  lO/l). 
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happened  to  be  in  the  Molard  should  be  arrested ;  and  it 
was  said  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  a  massacre 
of  all  the  followers  of  the  Eef ormation.  In  their  extremity 
they  again  appealed  to  Bern,  whose  authorities  again  inter- 
fered for  their  protection. 

During  these  troublesome  times  the  position  of  the 
Council  of  Geneva  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  The  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Greneva,  Pierre  de  la  Baume,  was  still  nominally 
sovereign,  secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  ruler.  His 
secular  powers  had  been  greatly  curtailed,  how  much  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  certainly  to  the  extent  that  the  criminal 
administration  of  the  city  and  the  territory  sulject  to  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Council  and  Syndica  Freiburg,  one  of 
the  two  protecting  cantons,  insisted  that  aU  the  ecclesi- 
astical authority  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  to  be 
administered  in  his  absence  by  his  vicar.^  The  Councils, 
although  they  had  passed  decrees  (June  80th,  1632,  and 
March  30th,  1633)  which  had  distinctly  to  do  with  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  acknowledged  for  the  most  part  that  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  did  not  belong  to  them.  But  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  were  not  contented  with  this 
diminution  of  the  episcopal  authority.  Turbulent  priests 
and  the  yet  more  violent  canons,*  the  great  body  of  monks 
and  nuns,  wished,  and  intrigued  for  the  restoration  of  the 
tule  of  the  Bishop  and  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  The  begin- 
nings of  a  movement  for  Beformation  had  increased  the 
difficulties  of  the  Council ;  it  brought  a  third  party  into 
the  town.  The  Evangelicals  were  all  strongly  opposed  to 
tiie  rule  of  the  Bishop  and  Savoy,  and  they  were  fast  grow- 
ing in  strength ;  a  powerful  minority  of  Boman  Catholics 

*  After  t2k6  d«f(Mt  of  Mi  putj  by  t2is  oombiiied  offorti  of  Frelbiiig  And 
Bom,  the  Biahop  had  quitted  Qeneva  on  Aognet  let,  1627  ;  he  retained  there 
on  Jnlj  lit,  1588,  but  left  again  after  a  fortnighVi  rea^ence  (Jn]j  14th, 
I588)b  diflgnated,  he  said,  at  an  act  of  ioonodaam. 

'  The  prieeta  of  Genera  were  notorionalj  tarbnlent.  Wo  road  of  at  least 
tre  riota  which  they  headed.  The  canons  were  wona.  Pierre  Werl j  had 
attempted  the  aasaaaination  of  Farel  on  October  8rd,  1682  (Jeanne  de  Jnaeie, 
Xc  Levamdu  CaMnium,  p.  60) ;  hehad  takaa  aa  aotlft  pari  tt  the  rioti 
Il7tliaplacaidainl682. 
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were  no  leas  strongly  in  favour  of  a  return  to  the  old  con* 
dition.  The  majority  of  the  Soman  Catholic  citizens, 
opposed  to  the  Bishop  as  a  secular  ruler,  had  no  desire 
for  the  triumph  of  the  Beformation.  As  time  went  on,  it 
was  seen  that  these  moderate  Bomanists  had  to  choose 
between  a  return  of  the  old  disorderly  rule  of  the  Bishop, 
or  to  acquiesce  in  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  secular 
superiority  of  the  Council,  pressed  by  the  Protestant  canton 
of  Bern.  The  Savoyard  party  evidently  believed  that  their 
hatred  of  the  Beformation  would  be  stronger  than  their 
dislike  to  the  Savoyard  and  episcopal  rule — a  mistaken 
belief,  as  events  were  to  show. 

The  policy  of  Bern,  wherever  its  influence  prevailed  in 
western  Switzerland,  was  exerted  to  secure  toleration  for  all 
Evangelicals,  and  to  procure,  if  possible,  a  public  discussion 
on  matters  of  religion  between  the  Bomanists  and  leading 
Bef ormers.  They  pressed  this  over  and  over  again  on  their 
allies  of  Geneva.  As  early  as  April  1633,  they  had  in* 
sisted  that  a  monk  who  had  offered  to  refute  Fard  should 
be  kept  to  his  word,  and  that  the  Council  of  Geneva  should 
arrange  for  a  Public  Disputation.^  Towards  the  dose  of 
the  year  an  event  occurred  which  gave  them  a  pretext  for 
decisive  interference. 

Guy  Furbiti,  a  renowned  Boman  Catholic  preacher,  a 
learned  theologian,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  had  been 
brought  to  Geneva  to  be  Advent  preacher.  He  used  the 
occasion  to  denounce  vigorously  the  doctrines  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals, supporting  his  statements,  as  he  afterwards  confessed, 
not  from  Scripture,  but  from  the  Decretals  and  from  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  ended  his  sermon  (Dec. 
2nd)  with  the  words :  "  Where  are  those  fine  preachers  of 
the  fireside,  who  say  the  opposite  ?  If  they  showed  them- 
selves here  one  could  speak  to  them.  Ha !  ha !  they  are 
well  to  hide  themselves  in  comers  to  deceive  poor  women 
and  others  who  know  nothing." 

After  the  sermon,  either  in  church  or  in  the  square 
before  the  cathedral,  Froment  cried  to  the  crowd,  "  Hear 
^  Heniii2\janl|  C<mrupimd4fmM^  eto.  iiL  88. 
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met  I  am  ready  to  give  my  life,  and  my  body  to  be 
burned,  to  maintaiii  that  what  that  man  has  said  is  nothing 
but  falsehood  and  the  words  of  Antiohrisf  There  was  a 
great  commotion.  Some  shouted,  **  To  the  fire  with  him  f 
to  the  fire  I "  and  tried  to  seize  him.  The  chronicler  nun, 
Jeanne  de  Jussie,  proud  of  her  sex,  relates  that  ^  les  femmes 
oomme  enrag^es  sortirent  apr^,  de  grande  furie,  luy  jettant 
force  pierres."  ^  He  escaped  from  them.  But  Alexandre 
Canus  was  banished,  and  forbidden  to  return  under  pain  of 
death ;  and  Froment  was  hunted  from  house  to  house,  until 
he  found  a  hiding-place  in  a  hay-loft  Furbiti  had  per- 
mitted himself  to  attack  with  strong  invectives  the  authori- 
ties of  Bern,  and  the  Evangelicals  of  Geneva  in  their  appeal 
for  protection  sent  extracts  from  the  sermons.*  Bern  had 
at  last  the  opportunity  for  which  its  Council  had  long 
waited. 

They  wrote  a  dignified  letter  (Deo.  17th,  1683)  to  the 
Council  of  (Geneva,  in  which  they  complained  that  the 
Genevese,  their  allies,  had  hitherto  paid  little  attention  to 
their  requests  for  a  favourable  treatment  of  the  Evangelicals ; 
that  they  had  expelled  from  the  town  "nostre  serviteur 
maistre  Guillaume  Farel " ;  not  oontent  with  that,  they  had 
recently  misused  their  "  servants  "  Froment  and  Alexandre 
for  protesting  against  the  sermons  of  a  Jacobin  monk 
(Furbiti)  who  **  preached  only  lies,  errors,  and  blasphemies 
against  Gkxl,  the  faith,  and  ourselves,  wounding  our  honour, 
calling  us  Jews,  Turks,  and  dogs";  that  the  banishment 
of  Alexandre  and  the  hunting  of  Froment  touched  them 
(the  Council  of  Bern),  and  that  they  would  not  suflTer  it 

^ZiZmmimdu OaivMime,  pp.  74, 75, 247 (where Cftniia is eaUed  Alezante 
de  M olendino).  Froment,  who  had  been  compeUed  to  qnit  (Genera,  had  le- 
tomed  to  the  town  along  with  Alexandre  Oanna  immediately  after  t2k6 
departoie  of  the  Bishop  on  the  14ih  of  July  1588. 

*  Furbiti  permitted  himself  to  use  strong  language.  Even  the  Romanist 
chronicler,  the  nun  Jeanne  de  Jussie,  records  that  Furbiti  "touched  to  the 
quick  the  Lutheran  dogs,"  and  said  that  "all  those  who  belonged  to  that 
eoTBed  sect  were  licentious,  gluttons,  lasciyious,  ambitious,  homicides,  and 
bandits,  who  loved  nothing  but  sensuality,  and  lived  as  the  brutes,  reveren* 
eing  neither  Ood  nor  their  superiors  "  {Le  Levadn  du  CalvinUne,  p^  79). 
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They  demanded  the  immediate  arrest  of  the  ^'caffard'*^ 
(Furbiti);  and  they  said  they  were  about  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Greneva  to  vindicate  publicly  the  honour  of  God 
and  their  own.' 

As  the  Council  of  Bern  meant  to  enforoe  a  Public 
Disputation,  they  sent  Farel  to  Geneva.  He  reached  the 
mty  on  the  evening  of  December  20tL 

The  letter  was  read  to  the  Council  of  Geneva  upon  Dec. 
2l8t,  and  they  at  once  gave  orders  to  the  vicar  to  prevent 
Furbiti  leaving  the  town.  But  the  vicar,  who  had  resolved 
to  try  his  strength  against  Bern,  refused,  and  actually 
published  two  mandates  (Dec.  Slst,  1633,  and  Jan.  Ist, 
1634)  denouncing  the  Genevese  Syndics,  forbidding  any  of 
the  citizens  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  ordering  aU 
copies  of  translations  of  the  Bible,  whether  in  Gterman  or  in 
French,  to  be  seized  and  burnt*  The  dispute  between 
Syndics  and  vicar  was  signalised  by  riots  promoted  by  the 
extreme  Bomanist  party.  The  Council,  anxious  not  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities,  contented  themselves  with  placing  a 
guard  to  watch  Furbiti ;  and  the  monk  was  attended  con- 
tinually, even  when  he  went  to  and  from  the  church,  by  a 
guard  of  three  halberdiers. 

The  Bernese  embassy  arrived  on  the  4th  of  January, 
and  had  prolonged  audience  of  the  Council  of  Geneva  on 
the  6th  and  7th.  They  insisted  on  a  fair  treatment  for 
the  Evangelical  party,  which  meant  freedom  of  conscience 
and  the  right  of  public  worship,  and  they  demanded  that 
Furbiti  should  be  compelled  to  justify  his  charges  against 
the  Evangelicals  in  the  presence  of  learned  men  who  could 
speak  for  the  Council  of  Bern.  The  G^evan  authorities 
had  no  wish  to  break  irrevocably  with  their  Bishop,  nor  to 
coerce  the  ecclesiastical  authorities;  they  pleaded  that 
Furbiti  was  not  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  they  rtf  erred 

^  Oaffa/rd  need  not  be  taken  to  mean  h^fortUi  11  wit  oonmioiiljiiaed  t» 
denote  e  mendicant  £riar. 

*  The  letter  is  given  in  Henni^jard,  Omrrupfmiamm^  ete.  UL  119/. 

*  The  MS.  ohioniole  of  Michel  Boeet  is  tho  aoaroi  for  tiie  itetniMt  aboil 
tiii  «nl«r  to  bum  tnnsUtiona  of  tho  Sodptmi^ 
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the  Bernese  deputies  to  the  Bishop  or  his  vicar.  ^  We 
have  been  ordered  to  apply  to  you/'  said  the  deputies  from 
Bern.  "  Your  answer  makes  us  see  that  you  seek  delay, 
and  that  you  are  not  treating  us  fairly ;  that  you  think  little 
of  tiie  honour  of  the  C!oimcil  of  Bern.  Here  is  the  treaty 
of  alliance  (they  produced  the  document),  and  we  are  about 
to  tear  ofT  tlie  setda*"  This  was  the  formal  way  among  the 
Swiss  of  cancelling  a  treaty.  The  Oouncillors  of  Greneva 
then  proposed  that  they  should  compel  the  monk  to 
appear  before  them  and  the  deputies  of  Bern,  when 
explanations  might  be  demanded  from  him.  The  deputies 
accepted  the  offer,  but  on  condition  that  there  should  be 
a  conference  between  the  monk  (Furbiti)  and  theologians 
sent  from  Bern  (Farel  and  Yiret).  Next  day  Furbiti  was 
taken  from  the  episcopal  palace  and  placed  in  the  town's 
prison  (Jaa  8th),  and  on  the  morrow  (Jan.  9th)  he  was 
brought  before  the  Council  There  he  refused  to  plead 
before  secular  judges.  The  Council  of  Geneva  tried  in  vain 
to  induce  the  vicar  to  nominate  an  ecclesiastical  delegate 
who  was  to  sit  in  the  CounoU  and  be  present  at  the  confer- 
^ice.  nieir  negotiations  with  the  vicar,  carried  on  for 
some  days,  were  in  vain.  Then  they  attempted  to  induce 
the  Bernese  to  depart  from  their  conditions.  The  Council 
of  Bern  was  immovabla  It  insisted  on  the  immediate 
payment  by  the  Genevese  of  the  debt  due  to  Bern  for  the 
war  of  deliverance  and  for  the  punishment  of  Furbiti  (Jan. 
25th,  1634).  Driven  to  the  wall,  the  Council  of  Geneva 
resolved  to  override  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
Bishop  and  his  vicar.  Furbiti  was  compelled  to  appear 
before  the  Council  and  the  deputies  of  Bern,  and  to  answer 
to  Farel  and  Yiret  on  Jan.  27th  and  Feb.  3rd  (1534). 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  latter  day  the  partisans  of  the 
Bishop  got  up  another  riot,  in  which  one  of  them  poniarded 
an  Evangelical,  Nicolas  Bergier.  This  riot  seems  to  have 
exhausted  the  patience  of  the  peaceable  citizens  of  Geneva, 
whether  Bomanists  or  Evangelicals.  A  band  of  about  five 
bandred  assembled  armed  before  the  Town  Hall,  informed 
Council  that  they  would  no  longer  tolerate  riots  caused 
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bj  turbulent  prieets,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  support 
civic  authority  and  put  down  lawlessnees  with  a  strong 
hand.  The  Council  thereupon  acted  energetically.  That 
night  the  murderer,  Claude  Pennet,  who  had  hid  himself  in 
the  belfry  of  the  cathedral,  was  dragged  from  his  place  of 
concealment,  tried  next  day,  and  hanged  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing (Feb.  6th).  The  houses  of  the  principal  rioters 
were  searched,  and  letters  discovered  proving  a  plot 
to  seize  the  town  and  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop.  Pierre  de  la  Baume  had  gone  the  length  of 
nominating  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Freiburg,  M. 
Pavillard,  to  act  as  his  deputy  in  secular  affairs,  and  ordering 
him  to  massacre  the  Evangelicals  within  the  city. 

When  the  excitement  had  somewhat  died  down,  the 
deputies  of  Bern  pressed  for  a  renewal  of  the  proceedings 
against  FurbitL  The  monk  was  again  brought  before  the 
Council,  and  confronted  by  Farel  and  Yireb  He  was 
forced  to  confess  that  he  could  not  prove  his  assertions 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  had  based  them  on  the 
Decretals  and  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  admitting 
that  he  had  transgressed  the  regulations  of  the  Council  of 
Geneva.  He  promised  that,  if  allowed  to  preach  on  the 
following  Sunday  (Feb.  16th),  he  would  make  public  re- 
paration to  the  Council  of  Bern.  When  Sunday  came  he 
refused  to  keep  his  promise,  and  was  sent  back  to  prison.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Evangelical  community  in  Geneva  was 
growing,  and  taking  organised  form.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  Genevan  Evangelicals,  Jean  Baudichon  de 
la  Maisonneuve,  prepared  a  hall  by  removing  a  partition 
between  two  rooms  in  his  magnificent  house,  situated  in 
that  part  of  the  city  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  Beforma- 

^  Fnrbiti  was  released  in  April  1586  at  the  request  of  Frauds  i.  of  Franot. 
He  was  exchanged  for  Antoine  Sannier,  a  Swiss  Eyangelical  in  prison  in 
Franoe.  Snoh  ezohanges  were  not  uncommon  between  the  Protestant 
eantons  and  France. — Herminjard,  Corretpondanee,  etc  iiL  896/. 

A  Ml  account  of  the  conferences  between  Farel  and  Furbiti  is  given  im 
Lettres  eerioines  (Toiieuni  grandz  troubles  H  tuftmUet  nu»  A  Cfenivt^ 
avee  la  dUputaUon/aieU  ran  16S4,  etc.  (Basel,  IM)).    The  booklet  is  Tvry 
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fcion  in  Geneva.  There  Farel,  Viret,  and  Froment  preached 
to  ihree  or  four  hundred  persons;  and  there  the  first 
baptism  according  to  the  Beformed  rite  was  celebrated  in 
Geneva  (Feb.  22nd,  1533).  The  audiences  soon  increased 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  hall,  and  the  Evangelicals,  pro- 
tected by  the  presence  of  the  Bernese  deputies,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  large  audience  hall  or  church  of  the  Convent 
of  the  Cordeliers  in  the  same  street  (March  1st).  The 
deputies  from  Bern  frequently  asked  the  Council  of  Geneva 
to  grant  the  use  of  one  of  the  churches  of  the  town  for  the 
Evangelicals,  but  were  continually  answered  that  the 
Council  had  not  the  power,  but  that  they  would  not  object 
if  the  Evangelicals  found  a  suitable  place.  This  indirect 
authorisation  enabled  them  to  meet  in  the  convent  church, 
which  held  between  four  and  five  thousand  people,  and 
which  was  frequently  filled.  Thus  the  little  band  increased. 
Farel  preached  for  the  first  time  in  St  Peter's  on  the  8  th 
of  August  1635.  Services  were  held  in  other  houses 
alsa^ 

The  Bishop  of  Geneva,  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  regain 
possession  of  the  town  by  well-planned  riots,  united  him- 
self with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  conquer  the  city  by  force 
of  arm&  Their  combined  forces  advanced  against  Geneva ; 
they  overran  the  country,  seized  and  pillaged  the  country 
houses  of  the  citizens,  and  subjected  the  town  itself  to  a 

1  A^joming  the  house  of  Bandicbon,  with  one  buflding  between  them,  was 
A  Urge  mansion  ocoapied  by  the  Seigneur  de  Tborens,  a  strong  partisan  of 
the  Reformation.  He  was  a  Sayoyard,  expelled  from  his  coontry  because  of 
his  religious  principles.  He  acquired  citizenship  in  Bern.  The  Bernese,  on 
the  ere  of  their  embassy,  which  reached  Geneva  on  Jan.  4th,  had  bought  this 
house,  and  plaoed  IL  de  Thorens  therein,  intending  it  to  be  a  place  where 
the  Srangelieals  oould  meet  in  safety  under  the  protection  of  Bern.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  time  of  special  danger  the  Evangelicals  met  there  for  public 
worship.  When  the  Council  of  Freiburg  objected  to  Farel's  preaching,  the 
Oonncil  of  Geneva  replied  that  the  services  were  held  in  the  house  of  the 
deputies  of  Bern.  Gf.  Hermiigard,  Correspondance,  etc.  iz.  459/.,  489/. ; 
Jeanne  de  Jussie,  Le  Levain  du  CalvinUtne,  pp.  91,106,  107  (where  the  poor 
BVD  describes  the  various  ceremonies  of  the  Beformed  cult  with  all  the  venom 
and  coarseness  of  sixteenth  century  Romanism) ;  Baum,  iVoeto  de  Baudiehom 
d»  la  Maitanneuve  aeeus4  cClUHtU  a  Lyon,  ISSj^  (Geneva,  1878),  pp.  110, 
111 ;  Doomergne,  Jean  Calvin,. i\.  12tf/.,  iiL  196-98. 
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cloB6  investment  The  war  was  a  grievons  matter  for  the 
city,  but  it  furthered  the  Beformation.  The  Bishop  had 
leagued  himself  with  th6  old  enemy  of  Gtoneva ;  the  priests, 
the  monks,  the  nuns  were  eager  for  his  success ;  he  com- 
pelled patriotic  Soman  CSatholics  to  choose  between  their 
religion  and  their  country.  It  was  also  a  means  of  dis- 
playing the  heroism  of  the  Protestant  pastors.  Farel  and 
Froment  were  high-spirited  Frenchmen,  who  scoffed  at 
any  danger  lying  in  the  path  of  duty.  They  had  braved  a 
thousand  perils  in  their  missionary  work.  Viret  was  not 
less  courageou&  The  three  worked  on  the  fortifications  with 
the  citizens ;  they  shared  the  watches  of  the  defenders ; 
they  encouraged  the  citizens  by  word  and  deed.  The 
Genevese  were  prepared  for  any  sacrifices  to  preserve  their 
liberties.  Four  faubourgs,  which  formed  a  second  town 
almost  as  large  as  the  first,  were  ordered  to  be  demolished 
to  strengthen  the  defence.  The  dty  was  reduced  to  great 
straits,  and  the  citizens  of  Bern  seemed  to  be  deaf  to 
their  cries  for  help. 

Bern  was  doing  its  best  by  embassies  to  assist  them ; 
but  it  dared  not  attack  the  Fays  de  Yaud  when  Freiburg, 
angry  at  the  process  of  the  Beformation,  threatened  a 
counter  attack.  After  the  siege  was  raised,  the  strongholds 
in  the  surrounding  country  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  people  belonging  to  (Geneva  were 
liable  to  be  pillaged  and  maltreated. 

Within  the  city  the  number  of  Evangelicals  increased 
week  by  week.  Then  came  a  sensational  event  which 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  Boman  Catholic  party.  A 
woman,  Antoina  Yax,  cook  in  the  house  of  Claude  Bernard, 
with  whom  the  three  pastors  dwelt,  attempted  to  poison 
Viret,  Farel,  and  Froment.^     The  confession  of  the  prisoner, 

^  The  poiaon  was  plaoed  in  some  spinach  soup,  and  the  popular  story  was 
that  Farel  escaped  because  he  did  not  like  the  food ;  that  Froment  had 
seated  himself  at  table  to  take  his  share,  when  news  was  bronght  to  him 
that  his  wife  and  children  had  arrived  at  Genera — he  roee  fVom  the  table  at 
once  to  go  to  meet  them,  and  left  the  soup  untasted.  Poor  Viret  was  the 
only  one  who  took  his  share,  and  became  very  ill  immediately  afterwards. 
The  prisoner's  confession,  lately  exhumed  tfom  the  Qenera  afohives,  tells 
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combined  with  other  circumstances,  created  the  impression 
among  the  members  of  Council  and  the  people  of  Geneva 
that  the  priests  of  the  town  had  instigated  the  attempt,  and 
a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  pastors  swept 
over  the  city.  The  Council  at  once  provided  lodging  for 
Viiet  and  Farel  in  the  Convent  of  the  Cordeliera  When 
the  guardian  of  that  convent  asked  leave  to  hold  public 
discussions  on  religious  questions  in  the  great  church  belong- 
ing to  the  convent,  it  was  at  once  granted. 

The  Coimcil  itself  made  arrangements  for  the  public 
Disputation.  Five  Thhes  ivangdiquu  were  drafted  by  the 
Protestant  pastors,  and  the  Council  invited  discussion  upon 
them  from  all  and  sundry.^  Invitations  were  sent  to  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral,  and  to  all  the  priests  and  monks 
of  Geneva;  safe-conducts  were  promised  to  all  foreign 
theologians  who  desired  to  take  i^irt;*  a  special  attempt 
was  made  to  induce  a  renowned  Paris  Boman  Catholic 
champion,  Pierre  Comu,  a  theologian  trained  at  the 
Sorbonne,  who  happened  to  be  at  Grenoble,  to  defend  the 
Bomanist  position  by' attacking  the  These$.  The  Theses 
themselves  were  posted  up  in  (Geneva  as  early  as  the  1st  of 
May  (1636X  and  copies  were  sent  to  aU  the  priests  and 
convents  within  the  territories  of  the  Genevans.* 

The  Disputation  was  fixed  to  open  on  the  30th  of  May. 
The  Council  nominated  eight  commissioners,  half  of  whom 
were  Boman  Catholics,  to  maintain  order,  and  four  secre- 
taries to  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings.^  Efforts  were 
made  to  induce  Boman  Catholic  theologians  of  repute  for 
their  learning  to  attend  and  attack  the  Theses.  But  the 
Bishop  of  Geneva  had  forbidden  the  Disputation,  and  the 


tele.  The  woman  said  that  the  staffed  a  small  hone  with  the 
a,  and  placed  it  in  Yiret's  bowl ;  hut  was  afraid  to  do  the  same  to 
Fanl's  hecanae  his  sonp  was  too  dear.  Ct  extnutts  quoted  in  Donmergne's 
i^HM  OOeiis  ete.  ii.  188, 184  n. 

'  The  Tkms  are  giren  in  Ruchat,  Bistoim  de  la  B^ormoHm  de  Im  JMtm^ 
IB.  857. 

*Henn]]\{ard,  €hmtpcmdame$,  etc  ilL  294,  29S m 
*UUvaimdu(Mviiii$ms,  p.  118. 
*B«iBii^}aKd,  (hm9p<mdme$f  eto.  lii.  S94m 
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Council  were  unable  to  prevail  on  any  stranger  to  appear. 
When  the  opening  day  arrived,  and  the  Council,  commis- 
sioners, and  secretaries  were  solemnly  seated  in  their  places 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  convent,  no  Bomanist  defender  of 
the  faith  appeared  to  impugn  the  Evangelical  Theses.  Farel 
and  Viret  nevertheless  expounded  and  defended.  The  Dis- 
putation continued  at  intervals  during  four  weeks,  till  the 
24th  of  June,  Bomanist  champions  accepted  the  Befor- 
mers'  challenge — Jean  Chapuis,  prior  of  the  Dominican 
convent  at  Plainpalais,  near  Geneva,  and  Jean  Cachi, 
confessor  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Clara  in  the  city.  But  they 
were  no  match  for  men  like  FareL  Chapuis  himself 
apologised  for  the  absence  of  the  Genevan  priests  and 
monks,  by  saying  that  even  in  his  convent  there  was  a  lack 
of  learned  men.  The  weakness  of  the  Bomanist  defence 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  people  of  Geneva.  They 
went  about  saying  to  each  other,  '^  If  all  Christian  princes 
permitted  a  free  discussion  like  our  MM.  of  G^eva,  the 
affair  would  soon  be  settled  without  burnings,  or  slaughter, 
or  murders ;  but  the  Pope  and  his  followers,  the  cardinals 
and  the  bishops  and  the  priests,  know  well  that  if  free 
discussion  is  permitted  all  is  lost  for  them.  So  all  these 
powers  forbid  any  discussion  or  conversation  save  by  fire 
and  by  sword."  They  knew  that  all  throughout  Bomance 
Switzerland  the  Beformers,  whether  in  a  minority  or  in  a 
majority,  were  eager  for  a  public  discussion. 

When  the  Disputation  was  ended,  Farel  urged  the 
Council  to  declare  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  ;  but  they  hesitated  until  popular  tumults  forced  their 
hand.  On  July  23rd,  Farel  preached  in  the  Church  of 
the  Madeleine.  The  Coundil  made  mild  remonstrances. 
Then  he  preached  in  the  Church  of  St.  Gervai&  Lastly, 
on  the  8th  of  August,  the  people  forced  him  to  preach  in 
the  Cathedral,  St  Peter's  (Aug.  8th).  In  the  afternoon 
the  priests  were  at  vespers  as  usual  As  they  chant«Ki  the 
Psalm— 

**  Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold. 
The  work  of  men's  hands. 
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They  have  montlis,  but  thej  speak  nol: 
Eyes  have  they,  bnt  they  see  not ; 
They  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not;' 
Noses  have  they,  but  they  smell  not; 
They  have  hands,  but  they  handle  not; 
Feet  have  they,  but  they  walk  not ; 
Neither  speak  they  through  their  throaty" 

Bomeone  in  the  throng  shouted,  "  Yon  ouise,  as  you  dhant, 
all  who  make  graven  images  and  trust  in  them.  Why  do 
you  let  them  remain  here?**  It  was  the  signal  for  a 
tumult  The  crowd  rushed  to  throw  to  the  ground  and 
break  in  pieces  the  statues  of  the  saints ;  and  the  children 
pushing  among  the  crowd  picked  up  the  fragments,  and 
rushing  to  the  doors,  said,  **  We  have  the  gods  of  the  priests, 
would  you  like  some  ? "  ^  Next  day  the  riots  were  renewed 
in  the  parish  and  convent  churches,  and  the  images  of  the 
saints  were  defaced  or  destroyed. 

The  Council  met  on  the  9tb,  and  summoned  Farel 
before  them.  The  minutes  state  that  he  made  an  oraUo 
magna,  ending  with  the  declaration  that  he  and  his  f ellow- 
prcAchers  were  willing  to  submit  to  death  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  they  taught  anything  contrary  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Then,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  poured  forth  one 
of  those  wonderful  prayers  which  more  than  anything  else 
exhibited -the  exalted  enthusiasm  of  the  great  missionary. 
The  religious  question  was  discussed  next  day  in  the  Council 
of  the  Two  S%ndred,  when  it  was  resolved  to  abolish  the 
Mass  provisionally,  to  summon  the  monks  before  the  Council, 
and  to  ask  them  to  give  their  reasons  for  maintaining  the  Mass 
and  the  worship  of  the  saints.  The  two  Councils  resolved 
to  inform  the  people  of  Bern  about  what  they  had  done.* 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  Councils  had  been  hurried 
by  the  iconoclastic  zeal  of  the  people  along  a  path  they 

>  Froment,  Jds$  H  gesU$,  eie.  pp.  144-149 :  ''Noos  tTons  las  dionz  des 
P^ebstrea,  en  TonU^  Tons  f  et  las  ieotoynt  apres  oielx  "  (p.  146). 

*  The  minnte  is  giTsn  in  Hermii^jard,  CwrespondanM,  eie.  iiL  4S4 ;  and 
the  letter  of  the  two  Couioils  written  for  the  information  of  the  Oonnoils  of 
Bern  et  p.  882. 
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had  meant  to  tread  in  a  much  more  leisurely  fashion.  The 
political  position  was  full  of  uncertainties.  Their  enemies 
were  still  in  the  field  against  them.  Bern  seemed  to  be 
unable  to  assist  them.  They  were  ready  to  welcome  the 
intervention  of  Franca  It  was  the  fear  of  increasing  their 
external  troubles  rather  than  any  zeal  for  the  Boman 
Catholic  faith  that  had  prevented  the  Council  from  espous- 
ing the  Reformation  immediately  after  the  public  Disputa- 
tion. "  If  we  abolish  the  Mass,  image  worship,  and  every- 
thing popish,  for  one  enemy  we  have  now  we  are  sure  to 
have  an  hundred,''  was  their  thought.^ 

The  official  representatives  of  the  Boman  Catholio 
religion  did  not  appear  to  advantage  at  this  crisis  of  their 
fate.  They  were  in  no  haste  to  defend  their  worship 
before  the  CounciL  When  they  at  last  appeared  (Nov. 
29th,  1535),  the  monks  in  the  forenoon  and  the  secular 
clergy  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  careless  indifference  in 
their  answers.  The  Council  seem  to  have  referred  them  to 
Farel's  summary  of  the  matters  discussed  in  the  public 
Disputation  which  began  on  the  30  th  of  May,  and  to  have 
asked  them  what  they  had  to  say  against  its  conclusions 
and  in  favour  of  the  Mass  and  of  the  adoration  of  the 
saints.'  The  monks  one  after  another  (twelve  of  them 
appeared  before  the  Council)  answered  monotonously  that 
they  were  unlearned  people,  who  lived  as  they  had  been 
taught  by  their  fathers,  and  did  not  inquire  further.  The 
secular  clergy,  by  their  spokesman  Boletus  •de  Pane,  said 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Disputation  and  what 
had  been  said  there ;  that  they  had  no  desire  to  listen  to 
more  addresses  from  Farel ;  and  that  they  meant  to  live  as 
their  predecessor&*     This  was  the  end.     The  two  deputa- 

*  Froment,  AeUi  H  gnUs^  eie.  pp.  142-144. 

*  The  fulleet  oontemporaiy  aoooimt  of  these  matien  is  to  be  found  in  Un 
cpuaeuU  inidU  de  Farel ;  L$  Raumi  des  odes  de  la  DiqnUe  deHive  d$  1636, 
pablished  in  the  22nd  vol.  of  the  Mdmaire$et  DoeumenUpublidesparlaSoaiiU 
d^ffistoir»  et  ArchteologU  d$  Qenhoe.     It  has  been  reprinted  separately. 

'  The  words  used  by  the  spokesman  of  the  secular  clergy,  among  whom 
were  the  canons  of  the  cathedral,  were :  "fita  non  etm  mtatin§n  taliOf  mmi 
nee  titU  mi^pcieiUes  %tc  9Gia$U," 
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tiomi  of  monks  and  seculars  were  informed  by  the  Council 
that  they  must  cease  saying  Mass  until  further  orders  were 
given.  The  Bef ormation  was  legally  ^tablished  in  Geneva, 
and  the  city  stood  forth  with  Bern  as  altogether  Protestant^ 

The  da^k  clouds  on  the  political  horizon  were  rising. 
France  seemed  about  to  interfere  in  favour  of  (Geneva,  and 
the  fear  of  France  m  possession  of  the  ^gate  of  western 
Switzerland"  was  stronger  than  reluctance  to  permit 
Geneva  to  become  a  Protestant  city.  The  Council  of 
Freiburg  promised  to  allow  the  Bernese  army  to  march 
through  their  territory.  Bern  renounced  its  alliance  with 
Savoy  on  November  29th,  1535.  War  was  declared  on 
January  16tlL  The  army  of  Bern  left  its  territories/ 
gathering  reinforcements  as  it  went;  for  towns  like 
Keuville,  Neuchfttel,  Lausanne,  Payeme— oppressed  Pro- 
testant communities  in  Bomanoe  Switzerland — ^felt  that  the 
hour  of  their  liberation  wlis  at  hand,  and  their  armed 
burghers  were  eager  to  strike  one  good  stroke  at  their 
oppieesorB  under  the  leadership  of  the  proud  republic. 
There  was  little  fighting.  The  greater  part  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  was  conquered  without  striking  a  blow,  and  the  army 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  .and  the  Bishop  of  (Geneva  was  dis- 
persed without  a  battle.  A  few  sieges  were  needed  to 
complete  the  victory.  The  great  republic^  after  its  fashion, 
had  waited  till  the  opportune  moment,  and  then  struck 
once  and  for  alL  Its  decisive  victory  brought  deliverance 
not  only  to  Geneva,  but  to  Lausanne  and  many  other  Pro- 
testant municipalitiee  in  Bomance  Switzerland  (Aug.  7th, 
1536).  The  democracy  of  (Geneva  was  served  heir  to  tne 
seignorial  rights  of  the  Bishop,  and  to  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  over  dty  and  lan^  (Geneva  became 
an  independent  republic  under  the  protectorate  of  Bern,  and 
to  some  extent  dependent  on  that  canton. 

In  the  month  of  December  1535,  the  Syndics  and 
GooncQ  of  Geneva  had  adopted  the  legend  on  ^e  coat  of 
aims  of  the  town,  Pos^  tenebras  lux — a  device  which  became 

^TlMniBiiteofOoiiiiQa  b  qimted  in  DonnMrgiM^  Jtan  CbMn,  cto.  ii 
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very  famous,  and  appeared  on  its  coinage.  The  resolution 
of  the  Council  of  the  Two  Hundred  to  abolish  the  Mass 
and  saint  worship  was  officially  confirmed  by  the  citizens 
assembled,  **  as  was  the  custom,  by  sound  of  bell  and  of 
trumpet"  (May  21st,  1536). 

Geneva  had  gained  much.  It  had  won  political  inde- 
pendence, for  which  it  had  been  fighting  for  thirty  years, 
modified  by  its  relations  to  Bem,^  but  greater  than  it  had 
ever  before  enjoyed.  The  Beformed  religion  had  been 
established,  although  the  fact  remained  that  the  Bomanist 
partisans  had  still  a  good  deal  of  hidden  strength.  But 
much  was  still  to  be  done  to  make  the  town  the  citadel  of 
the  Beformation  which  it  was  to  become.  Its  past  history 
had  demoralised  its  people.  The  rule  of  dissolute  bishops 
and  the  example  of  a  turbulent  and  immoral  clergy  had 
poisoned  the  morals  of  the  city.*  The  liberty  won  might 
easily  degenerate  into  licence,  and  ominous  signs  were  not 
lacking  that  this  was  about  to  take  placa  '^  It  is  impos* 
sible  to  deny,"  says  Kampschulte,  the  Boman  Catholic 
biographer  of  Calvin,  **  that  disorder  and  demoralisation  had 
become  threatening  in  Geneva ;  it  would  have  been  almost 
a  miracle  had  it  not  been  so."  Farel  did  what  he  could. 
He  foimded  schools.  He  organised  the  hospitals.  He 
strove  to  kindle  moral  life  in  the  people  of  bis  adopted 
city.  But  his  talents  and  his  character  fitted  him  much 
more  for  pioneer  work  than  for  the  task  which  now  lay 
before  him. 

*  For  fheee  relations,  ct  Dorrant,  Le$  SdaUmu  poHUgun  tU  €f€nSm  mm 

Berm  et  Us  Suisses,  de  1536  d  1564  (1894). 

'  The  devout  Bomanist,  S<Bnr  Jeanne  de  Jossie,  testifies,  with  mediayal 
frankness,  to  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  Romish  clergy :  **  lied  biem  vra/y  qu4 
lesPrelats  et  gens  cCtglim  powr  ee  tempi  ne  gcvrdoient  paa  him  Uwn  vobum  H 
Mtat,  mais  gauditsoUnt  diuolummt  dea  hiem  de  VSglite  tenanUfemmee  en 
lubriciU  et  aduZtire,  et  q[wui  tout  le  peuple  eetoU  infect  de  eeet  abominable  et 
detestahle  p4€h6 :  donte$ldecavoirq>ueleep4ehSzdumondeabondoienteHtoute$ 
sortes  de  gene^  qui  ineitoient  fire  de  Dieu  A y  mettre  ea  punition  dimne" 
(Le  Levain  du  CcUvinieme^  p.  85  ;  of.  minntet  of  the  OoonoU  of  Qeneya  at 
p.  241).  Even  the  nuns  of  Qeneya,  with  the  exception  of  the  nuns  of  St. 
Clara,  to  whom  Jeanne  de  Jossie  belonged,  were  notorioua  for  their  oondnet ; 
of.  H^rmii^ard,  Corrttpondaeue^  etc  T*  8«9  »• 
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Farel  was  a  chivalrous  Frenchman,  bom  among  the 
mountains  of  Dauphin^,  whose  courage,  amounting  to  reck- 
less daring,  won  for  him  the  passionate  admiration  of 
soldiers  like  Wildermuth,^  and  made  him  volunteer  to  lead 
any  forlorn  hope  however  desperate.  He  was  sympathetic 
to  soft-heartedness,  yet  utterly  unable  to  restrain  his  tongue ; 
in  danger  of  his  life  one  week  because  of  his  violent  lan- 
guage, and  the  next  almost  adored,  by  those  who  would 
have  slain  him,  for  the  reckless  way  in  which  he  nursed  the 
sick  and  dying  during  a  visitation  of  the  plague.  He  was 
the  brilliant  partisan  leader,  seeing  only  what  lay  before 
his  eyes ;  incapable  of  self-restraint ;  a  learned  theologian, 
yet  careless  in  his  expression  of  doctrine,  and  continually 
liable  to  misapprehension.  No  one  was  better  fitted  to 
attack  the  enemy's  strongholds,  few  less  able  to  hold  them 
when  once  possessed.  He  saw,  without  the  faintest  trace 
of  jealousy — the  man  was  too  noble— -others  building  on 
the  foundations  he  had  laid.  It  is  almost  pathetic  to  see 
that  none  of  the  Bomance  Swiss  churches  whose  Apostle  he 
had  been,  cared^  to  retain  him  as  their  permanent  leader. 
In  the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  went  back  to  his  beloved 
France,  and  ended  as  he  had  begun,  a  pioneer  evangelist  in 
Lyons,  Metz,  and  elsewhere, — a  leader  of  forlorn  hopes, 
carrying  within  him  a  perpetual  spring  and  the  effervescing 
recklessness  of  youth.  He  had  early  seen  that  the  pioneer 
life  which  he  led  was  best  lived  without  wife  or  children, 
and  he  remained  unmarried  until  his  sixty-ninth  year. 
Then  he  met  with  a  poor  widow  who  had  lost  husband  and 
property  for  religion's  sake  in  Bouen,  and  had  barely  escaped 
with  life.  He  married  her  because  in  no  other  way  could 
be  find  for  her  a  home  and  protection. 

Geneva  needed  a  man  of  altogether  different  mould  of 
character  to  do  the  work  that  was  now  necessary.  When 
Farel's  anxieties  and  vexations  were  at  their  height,  he 

'Cf.  Wildenntith's  letter  to  the  Cowieil  of  the  Two  Hundred  in 
Bern,  lelb'ng  that  Farel  was  in  prison  at  Payeme:  *' Would  that  I  had 
twenty  Bernese  with  me,  and  with  the  help  of  God  we  would  not  have  per 
mitted  what  has  happened  "  (Herminjard,  Correspondmieef  eto.  ii.  844). 
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learned  almost  by  accident  that  a  distinguished  young 
French  scholar,  journeying  from  Ferrara  to  Basel,  driven 
out  of  his  direct  course  by  war,  had  arrived  in  Geneva,  and 
was  staying  for  a  night  in  the  town.     This  was  Calvin. 

I  4  Calvin  :  TotUh  and  EdueaHon. 

Jean  Cauvin  (latinised  into  -Calvinus)  was  bom  at 
Noyon  in  Ficardy  on  the  10th  of  July  1509.  He  was 
the  second  son  in  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  father,  Gerard  Cauvin,  was  a  highly  esteemed  lawyer, 
the  confidential  legal  adviser  of  the  nobility  and  higher 
clergy  of  the  district.  His  mother,  Jeanne  La  France,  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  was  noted  for  her  devout  piety  and 
her  motherly  affection.  Calvin,  who  says  little  about  his 
childhood,  relates  how  he  was  once  taken  by  his  mother  on 
the  festival  of  St.  Anna  to  see  a  relic  of  the  saint  preserved 
in  the  Abbey  of  Ourscamp,  near  Noyon,  and  that  he  re- 
members kissing  ^  part  of  the  body  of  St.  Anna,  the  mother 
of  the  Virgin  Mary."  * 

The  Cauvins  belonged  to  what  we  should  call  the  upper 
middle  class  in  social  standing,  and  the  young  Jecm  entered 
the  house  of  the  noble  family  of  de  Montmor  to  share  the 
education  of  the  children,  his  father  paying  for  all  his 
expenses.  The  young  de  Montmors  were  sent  to  College 
in  Paris,  and  Jean  Cauvin,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  went 
with  them.  This  early  social  training  never  left  Calvin, 
who  was  always  the  reserved,  polished  French  gentleman 
— a  striking  contrast  to  his  great  predecessor  Luther. 

Calvin  was  a  Ficard,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
province  were  seen  in  its  greatest  son.  The  Picards  were 
always  independent,  frequently  strongly  anti-clerical,  com- 
bining in  a  singular  way  fervent  enthusiasm  and  a  cold 
tenacity  of  purpose.  No  province  in  France  had  produced 
so  many  sympathisers  with  Wiclif  and  Hus,  and  ^  Picards  " 
was  a  term  met  with  as  frequently  on  the  books  of 
Inquisitors  as  "  Widifites,"  "  Hussites,"  or  "  Waldenses  **— 
^  DoTUMigiii^  Jum  OaMm,  sto.  i  48. 
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all  ihe  names  denotmg  dissenteis  from  the  mediseval 
Church  who  accepted  all  the  arHcles  of  the  Apoistles'  Creed 
but  were  strongly  anti-dericaL  These  "  brethren  "  lingered 
in  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  their  influence  made  itself  felt  in  the 
b^innings  of  the  stirrings  for  reform. 

Gerard  Cauvin  had  early  seen  that  his  second  son, 
Jean,  was  de  ban  esprit,  cTune  prompte  ncUurette  d  cojtcevoiry 
et  inveniif  en  Ve$tude  des  Uttres  hvmainee}  and  this  induced 
him  to  give  the  boy  as  good  an  education  as  he  could,  and 
to  destine  him  for  the  study  of  theology.  His  l^al  con- 
nection with  the  higher  clergy  of  Noyon  enabled  him,  in 
the  ftishion  of  the  day,  to  procure  for  his  son  more  than 
one  benefice.  The  boy  was  tonsured,  a  portion  of  the 
revenue  was  used  to  pay  for  a  curate  who  did  the  work. 
and  the  rest  went  to  provide  for  the  lad's  education. 

Young  Calvin  went  with  the  three  sons  of  the  de 
Montmor  family  to  the  CoU^e  de  la  Marche  in  Fans.  It 
was  not  a  famous  one,  but  when  Calvin  studied  there  in 
the  lowest  dass  he  had  as  his  professor  Mathurin  Cordier, 
the  ablest  teacher  of  his  generation.*  His  aim  was  to  give 
his  pupils  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Latin 
languages — a  foundation  on  which  they  might  afterwards 
build  for  themselves.  He  had  a  singularly  sweet  disposi- 
tion, and  a  very  open  mind.  He  was  brought  to  know  the 
Gospel  by  Bobert  Estienne,  and  in  1636  his  name  was 
inscribed,  along  with  those  of  Gourat  and  Clement  Marot, 
on  the  list  of  the  principal  heretics  in  Faria  Calvin  was 
Aot  ])eTmitted  to  remain  long  under  this  esteemed  teacher. 
The  atmosphere  was  probably  judged  to  be  too  liberal  for 
one  who  was  destined  to  study  theology.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  more  celebrated  Collie  de  Montaigu.  Calvin 
was  again  fortunate  in  his  principal  teachera     He  became 

1  Donmeiigiie,  Jewn  OaMn,  etc  i  85. 

*  Oordier,  Corderins,  Oordery,  was  »  well-known  name  in  Soottiih  parish 
aehools  A  oentuiy  ago,  where  his  exercises  were  need  in  almost  eyery  Latin 
class.  He  became  a  convert  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  did  his  best  to  spread 
Evat^$el  ical  dtictriDes  by  means  of  the  sentences  to  be  turned  into  Latin.  He 
followed  his  great  (lupil  to  Genera,  and  died  there  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 
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the  pupil  of  Noel  B^a  and  of  Pierre  TempSte»  who  taught 
him  the  art  of  formal  disputation. 

Calvin  had  come  to  Paris  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and 
left  it  when  he  was  nineteen — ^the  years  when  a  lad 
becomes  a  man,  and  his  character  is  definitely  formed.  If 
we  are  to  judge  by  his  own  future  references,  no  one  had 
more  formative  influence  over  him  than  Mathurin  Cordier 
— short  as  had  been  the  period  of  their  familiar  inter- 
coursa  Calvin  had  shown  a  singularly  acute  mind,  and 
proved  himself  to  be  a  scholar  who  invariably  surpassed 
his  fellow  students.  He  was  always  surrounded  by 
attached  friends — the  three  brothers  de  Montmor,  the 
younger  members  of  the  famous  family  of  Cop,  and  many 
others.  These  student  friends  were  devoted  to  him  all  his 
life.     Many  of  them  settled  with  him  at  Geneva. 

Calvin  left  the  College  de  Montaigu  in  1528.  Some- 
time during  the  same  year  another  celebrated  pupil  entered 
it  This  was  Ignatius  Loyola.  Whether  the  two  great 
leaders  attended  College  together,  whether  they  ever  met, 
it  is  impossible  to  say — the  dates  are  not  precise  enough. 

"Perhaps  they  crossed  each  other  in  some  street  of 
Mount  Sainte-Genevifeve :  the  young  Frenchman  of  eighteen 
on  horseback  as  usual,  and  the  Spaniard  of  six  and  thirty 
on  foot,  his  purse  furnished  with  some  pieces  of  gold  he 
owed  to  charity,  shoving  before  him  an  ass  burdened  with 
his  books,  and  carrying  in  his  pocket  a  manuscript,  entitled 
Exere^ia  SpirUtuxiia."  ^ 

Oalvin  left  Paris  because  his  fother  had  now  resolved 
that  his  son  should  be  a  lawyer  and  not  a  theologian. 
Gerard  Cauvin  had  quarrelled  with  the  ecclesiastics  of 
Noyon,  and  had  even  been  excommunicated.  He  refused 
to  render  his  accounts  in  two  executry  cases,  and  had 
remained  obstinate.  Why  he  was  so,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  His  children  had  no  difficulty  in  arranging  matters 
after  his  death.  The  quarrel  ended  the  hopes  of  the  father 
to  provide  well  for  his  son  in  the  Church,  and  he  ordered 

^  Doomergue,  Jean  Calffm,  etc  i  120. 
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him  to  quit  Paris  for  the  great  law  school  at  Orleans  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  father's  decision  was 
very  welcome  to  the  son.  B^ze  tolls  us  that  Calvin  had 
already  got  some  idea  of  the  tme  religion,  had  b^un  to 
study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  separate  himself  from 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  ;^^ — ^perhaps  his  friendship 
with  Pierre  Bobert  Oliv^tan,  a  relation,  a  native  of  Noyon, 
and  the  translator  of  the  Bible  into  French,  had  brought 
this  about.  The  young  man  went  to  Orleans  in  the  early 
part  of  1628  and  remained  there  for  a  year,  then  went  on 
to  BourgeSy  in  order  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  famous 
publidsty  Andr^  Aldat,  who  was  destined  to  be  as  great  a 
reformer  of  the  study  of  law  as  Calvin  was  of  the  study 
of  theology.  In  Orleans  with  its  Humanism,  and  in 
Bourges  with  its  incipient  Protestantism,  Calvin  was  placed 
in  a  position  favourable  for  the  growth  of  ideas  which  had 
already  taken  root  in  his  mind.  At  Bourges  he  studied 
Oreek  under  Wolmar,  a  Lutheran  in  all  but  the  name,  and 
dedicated  to  him  long  afterwards  his  Conmsntwry  an  the 
Second  JBpistie  to  the  Corimthiwne.  He  seems  to  have  lived 
in  the  house  of  Wolmar;  another  inmato  was  Theodore 
de  B&ze,  the  future  leader  of  the  Protestants  of  France, 
then  a  boy  of  twelve. 

The  death  of  his  fother  (May  26th,  1631)  left  Calvin 
his  own  master.  He  had  obeyed  the  paternal  wishes  when 
he  studied  for  the  Church  in  Paris;  he  had  obediently 
transferred  himself  to  the  study  of  law ;  he  now  resolved 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  mind,  and,  dedicating  himself 
to  study,  to  become  a  man  of  letter&  He  returned  to 
Paris  and  entered  the  College  Fortet,  meaning  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  Humanist  professors  whom  Francis  L, 
under  the  guidance  of  Bud^  and  Cop,  was  attracting  to  his 
capital  These  "* royal  lecturers'*  and  their  courses  of 
instruction  were  looked  on  with  great  suspicion  by  the 
Sorbonne,  and  Calvin's  conduct  in  placing  himself  under 
their  instruction  showed  that  he  had  already  emancipated 
himself  from  that  strict  devotion  to  the  **  superstitions  of 
^  Chf^pm  Btfirrmaiorwn^  zlix.  p.  121. 
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the  Papacy  "  to  whioh  he  tells  us  that  he  was  obstinately 
attached  m  his  boyhood.  He  soon  became  more  than  the 
pupil  of  Bud^,  Cop,  and  other  Humanists.  He  was  a  friend, 
admitted  within  the  family  circle.  He  studied  Greek  with 
Pierre  Dante  and  Hebrew  under  Vatable.  In  due  time 
(April  1632),  when  beOrely  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he 
published  at  his  own  expense  Ids  first  book,  a  learned 
commentary  on  the  two  books  of  Seneca's  De  dementia. 

The  book  ii>  usually  referred  to  as  an  example  of 
precocious  erudiiiiiTn.  Thid  author  shows  that  he  knew  as 
minutely  as  extensively  the  whole  round  of  classical 
literature  accessible  to  his  times.  He  quotes,  and  that 
aptly,  from  fifty-five  separate  Latin  authors — ^from  thirty- 
three  separate  works  of  Cicero,  from  all  the  works  of 
Horace  and  Ovid,  from  five  comedies  of  Terence,  and 
from  all  the  works  of  VirgiL  He  quotes  from  twenty-two 
separate  Greek  authors — ^from  five  or  six  of  the  principal 
writings  of  Aristotle,  and  from  four  of  the  writings  of 
Plato  and  of  Plutarch.  Calvin  does  not  quote  Plautus,  but 
his  use  of  the  phrase  remoram  foMre  makes  it  likely  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  that  writer  also.^  The  future 
theologian  was  also  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Fathers 
— with  Augustine,  Lactantius,  Jerome,  Synesius,  and 
Cyprian.  Erasmus  had  published  an  edition  of  Seneca,  and 
had  advised  scholars  to  write  commentaries,  and  young 
Calvin  followed  the  advice  of  the  Prince  of  Humanista 
Did  he  imitate  him  in  more?  Did  Calvin  also  disdain 
to  use  the  New  Learning  merely  to  display  scholarship, 
did  he  mean  to  put  it  to  modem  uses  ?  Francis  L  was 
busy  with  one  of  his  sporadic  persecutions  of  the 
Huguenots  when  the  book  was  published,  and  learned 
conjectures  have  been  made  whether  the  two  &cts  had  any 
designed  connection — ^An  exhortation  addressed  to  an 
emperor  to  exercise  clemency,  and  a  king  engaging  in 
persecuting  his  subjects.     Two  things  seem  to  show  that 

>  I  owe  this  inferenoe  to  my  brother,  Profeeior  lindaey  of  St.  Andiewe  \ 
he  adds  thtt  PUatoi  wia  greatly  studied  in  the  time  of  OilTin't  yoatb  it 
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Oalvin  meant  his  book  to  be  a  protest  against  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  French  Protestants.  His  preface  is  a  daring 
attack  on  the  abases  which  were  oonnected- with  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  public  courts,  and  he  says 
distinctly  that  he  hopes  the  Commentary  will  be  of  service 
to  the  public.^ 

It  seems  evident  from  Calvin's  correspondence  that  he 
had  joined  the  small  band  of  Protestants  in  Paris,  and 
that  he  was  intimate  with  (Gerard  Boussel,  the  Evangelical 
preacher,*  the  friend  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  of  Lefivre, 
of  Farel,  and  a  member  of  the  **  group  of  Meaux.**  The 
question  occurs.  When  did  his  conversion  take  place? 
This  has  been  keenly  debated ; '  but  the  arguments  concern 
words  more  than  facts,  and  arise  from  the  various  meanings 
attached  to  the  word  **  conversion "  rather  than  from  the 
difficulty  of  determining  the  tima  Calvin,  who  very  rarely 
reveals  the  secrets  of  his  own  soul,  tells  in  his  preface  to 
his  Commentary  an  the  Psalms,  that  Gk>d  drew  him  from  his 
obstinate  attadmient  to  the  superstitions  of  the  Papacy 
by  a  "  sudden  conversion,**  and  that  this  took  place  after 
he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law  in  obedience 
to  the  wishes  of  his  fother.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  such  a  sudden  an4  complete  vision  of  divine  gracious- 
nesB  as  Luther  received  in  the  convent  at  Erfurt     But  it 

^  ()t  his  letter  to  Fnnob  Daniel,  wliere  he  epeakt  abont  the  pabUcatloii 
of  tiie  Gommentaiy ;  says  that  he  has  issaed  it  at  his  own  expense ;  that  some 
of  the  Faris  leotnrers,  to  help  its  sale,  had  made  it  a  book  on  which  th^ 
lectured,  and  hopes  quodjnMieo  iUam  hono/arU  cettwrwm  tU  (Hermii^ard, 
CcrretpondaneB,  eto.  ii  417). 

s  In  a  letter  to  Francis  Daniel,  of  date  Oct  27th,  1558,  Calvin  oalls 
Gerard  "onr  Friend*' ;  and  in  another,  written  about  the  end  of  the  same 
month,  he  describes  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  impossible  for  anyone  who 
was  not  in  the  inner  <rirole,  the  oomedy  acted  by  the  students  of  the  College 
of  KaTarre,  which  was  a  satire  directed  against  Marguerite,  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  and  Gerard  Roussel,  and  the  a&ir  of  the  connection  of  the 
Umversity  of  Paris  and  the  Queen's  poem,  entitled  le  Mirovr  d$  VAm$ 
pMeresm ;  of.  Herminjard,  CarreqHmdanee,  etc.  iii.  108-11. 

*  Lang,  Die  Behehrung  Johamnes  CcUvins  (1897) ;  Doumergue,  JSmm 
CUvm,  etc.  i.  844/.  ;  Miiller,  *'  Calvins  Bekehnmg  "  {Nachriehtm  <Ur  090. 
OtL  lor  1905,  pp.  206/.) ;  Wemle,  "  Nocb  einmal  die  Bekehnmg  CalTint** 
{Zmikkr^iJ^  KirckmtgetehiehU,  zxrii  84/.  (1906)). 
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was  a  beginning.  He  received  then  some  taste  of  true 
piety  (cUigpio  verm  pUtatis  gusto).  He  was  abashed  to  find, 
he  goes  on  to  relate,  that  barely  a  year  afterwards,  those 
who  had  a  desire  to  learn  what  pure  doctrine  was 
gradually  ranged  themselves  around  him  to  learn  from 
him  who  knew  so  little  {me  noviiium  adhuc  et  tiranem). 
This  was  perhaps  at  Orleans,  but  it  may  have  been  at. 
Bourges.  When  he  returned  to  Paris  to  betake  himself 
to  Humanist  studies,  he  was  a  Protestant,  convinced 
intellectually  as  well  as  drawn  by  the  pleadings  of 
the  heart.  He  joined  the  little  band  who  had  gathered 
roimd  Estienne  de  la  Forge,  who  met  secretly  in  the 
house  of  that  pious  merchant,  and  listened  to  the 
addresses  of  Gerard  BousseL  He  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  expound  the  Scriptures  in  the  little  society; 
and  a  tradition,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  declares 
that  he  invariably  concluded  his  discourse  with  the  words, 
"  If  Gtod  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ? '' 

He  was  suddenly  compelled  to  flee  from  Paris.  The 
theologians  of  the  Sorbonne  were  vehemently  opposed  to  the 
"  royal  lecturers  "  who  represented  the  Humanism  favoured 
by  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Francis,  and  Queen  of  Navarre. 
In  their  wrath  they  had  dared  to  attack  Margaret's  fomous 
book,  Miroir  de  Fdme  pSeheresse,  and  had  in.  consequence 
displeased  the  Court.  Nicolas  Cop,  the  friend  of  Calvin, 
professor  in  the  CoU^e  of  Sainte  Barbe,  was  Bector  of  the 
University  (1533).  He  assembled  the  four  faculties,  and 
the  faculty  of  medicine  disowned  the  proceedings  of  the 
theologian&  It  was  the  custom  for  the  Bector  to  deliver 
an  address  before  the  University  yearly  during  his  term 
of  office,  and  Cop  asked  his  friend  Calvin  to  compose  the 
oration.^  Calvin  made  use  of  the  occasion  to  write  on 
"  Christian  Philosophy,"  taking  for  his  motto,  **Bles8ed  are 

^  For  the  history  of  this  Discourse  written  by  Calvin  and  pronoonoed  by 
Cop,  see  E.  Domnergae,  Jean  Calvin  ;  Les  homme$  et  les  ehoses  de  ton  tempt 
(Lausanne,  1899),  i.  831/. ;  A.  Lang,  Die  Behehrung  J,  Calvins  (Leipzig, 
1897),  p.  i6ff.  For  accounts  of  the  attempts  to  arrest  Nicolas  Cop  and 
Calvin,  see  the  letter  of  Francis  i.  to  the  Parlement  of  Paris  in  Hermi^jard, 
Corr^ispondanee,  etc.  iiL  114-118,  and  the  editor's  notes,  also  p.  418. 
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ths  poor  in  spirit "  (Matt.  v.  3).  The  discourse  was  an 
eloquent  defence  of  Evangelical  truth,  in  which  the  author 
borrowed  from  Erasmus  and  from  Luther,  besides  adding 
characteristio  ideas  of  his  own.  The  wrath  of  the 
Sorbonne  may  be  imagined.  Two  monks  were  employed 
to  accuse  the  author  of  heresy  before  Parlement,  which 
responded  willingly.  It  called  the  attention  of  the  King 
to  papal  Bulls  against  the  Lutheran  heresy.  Meanwhile 
people  discovered  that  Calvin  was  the  real  author,  and  he 
bad  to  flee  from  Paria  After  wanderings  throughout 
France  he  found  refuge  in  Basel  (1535). 

It  was  there  that  he  finished  his  ChristianoB  Religiorm 
IngtiitUio,  which  had  for  its  preface  the  celebrated  letter 
addressed  to  Francis  L  King  of  France.  The  book  was 
the  strongest  weapon  Protestantism  had  yet  forged 
against  the  Papacy,  and  the  letter  "  a  bold  proclamation. 
solenmly  made  by  a  young  man  of  six-and-twenty,  who, 
more  or  less  unconsciously,  assumed  the  command  of 
Protestantism  against  its  enemies,  calumniators,  and 
persecutors."  News  had  reached  Basel  that  Francis, 
who  was  seeking  the  alliance  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Princes,  and  was  posing  as  protector  of  the  German 
Protestants,  had  resolved  to  purge  his  kingdom  of  the  so- 
called  heresy,  and  was  persecuting  his  Protestant  subjects. 
This  double-dealing  gave  vigour  to  Calvin's  pen.  He 
says  in  his  preface  that  he  wrote  the  book  with  two 
distinct  purposes.  He  meant  it  to  prepare  and  qualify 
students  of  theology  for  reading  the  divine  Word,  that 
they  may  have  an  easy  introduction  to  it,  and  be  able  to 
proceed  in  it  without  obstruction.  He  also  meant  it  to  be 
a  vindication  of  the  teaching  of  the  Beformers  against  the 
calunmiee  of  their  enemies,  who  had  urged  the  King  of 
France  to  persecute  them  and  drive  them  from  Franca 
His  dedication  was :  To  His  Most  Oracious  Majesty,  Francis, 
King  of  France  and  his  sovereign,  John  Calvin  wisheth 
peace  and  salvation  in  Christ.     Among  other  things  he  said  : 

"  I  exhibit  my  confession  to  you  that  you  may  know  the 
nature  of   that   doctrine  which  is    the    object    of   such 
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unbounded  rage  to  those  madmen  who  are  now  disturbing 
your  kingdom  with  fire  and  sword.  For  I  shall  not  be 
afraid  to  acknowledge  that  this  treatise  contains  a  summary 
of  that  very  doctrine  which,  according  to  their  clamours, 
deserves  to  be  punished  with  imprisonment,  banishment, 
proscription,  and  flames,  and  to  be  exterminated  from  the 
face  of  the  earth." 

He  meant  to  state  in  calm  precise  fashion  what 
Protestants  believed ;  and  he  made  the  statement  in  such 
a  way  as  to  challenge  comparison  between  those  beliefs 
and  the  teaching  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  He  took 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  venerable  symbol  of  Western 
Christendom,  and  proceeded  to  show  that  when  tested  by 
this  standard  the  Protestants  were  truer  Catholics  than 
the  Eomanists.  He  took  this  Apostles^  Creed,  which  had 
been  recited  or  sung  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church 
of  the  West  from  the  earliest  times,  which  differed  from 
other  creeds  in  this,  that  it  owed  its  authority  to  no 
'  Council,  but  sprang  directly  from  the  heart  of  the  Church, 
and  he  made  it  the  basis  of  his  InstUtUio,  For  the 
Institutio  is  an  expansion  and  exposition  of  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  and  of  the  four  sentences  which  it  explains.  Its 
basis  is:  /  helieve  in  God  the  Father;  and  in  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ohost ;  and  in  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  The  Institutio  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
each  part  expounding  one  of  these  fundamental  sentences. 
The  first  part  describes  God,  the  Creator,  or,  as  the  Creed 
says :  "  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth  ** ;  the  second,  God  the  Son,  the  Sedeemer  and  His 
Redemption;  the  third,  God  the  Holy  Ghost  and  His 
Means  of  Grace;  the  fourth,  the  Holy  Catholic  Choreb, 
its  nature  and  niark& 

This  division  and  arrangement,  based  on  the  ApoMei 
Creed,  means  that  Calvin  did  not  think  he  was  expounding 
a  new  theology  or  had  joined  a  new  Church.  The 
theology  of  the  Reformation  was  the  old  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrinal  beliefs  of  the 
Beformers  were  those  views  of  truth  which  were  founded 
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on  the  Word  of  God,  and  which  had  been  known,  or  at 
least  felt,  bj  pious  people  all  down  the  generations  from 
the  earliest  centuries.  He  and  his  fellow  Reformers 
believed  and  taught  the  old  theology  of  the  earliest  creeds, 
made  plain  and  freed  from  the  superstitions  which 
mediaeval  theologians  had  borrowed  from  pagan  philosophy 
and  practices. 

The  first  edition  of  the  IfuHiutio  was  published  in 
March  1536,  in  Latin.  It  was  shorter  and  in  many 
ways  inferior  to  the  carefully  revised  editions  of  1539 
and  1559.  In  the  later  editions  the  arrangement  of 
topics  was  somewhat  altered;  but  the  fundamental 
doctrine  remains  unchanged;  the  author  was  not  a  man 
to  publish  a  treatise  on  theology  without  carefully  weighing 
all  that  had  to  be  said.  In  1541,  Calvin  printed  a  French 
edition,  which  he  had  translated  himself  "  for  the  benefit 
of  his  countrymen.** 

After  finishing  his  InstUtUio  (the  MS.  was  completed 
in  August  1535,  and  the  printing  in  March  1536),  Calvin, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Charles  d'Espeville,  set  forth  on 
a  short  visit  to  Italy  with  a  companion,  Louis  du  Tillet, 
who  called  himself  Louis  de  Haulmont.  He  intended  to 
visit  Ben^  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  daughter  of  Louis  xn.  of 
France^  known  for  her  piety  and  her  inclination  to  the 
Beformed  faith.  He  also  wished  to  see  something  of  Italy. 
After  a  short  sojourn  he  was  returning  to  Strassburg,  with 
the  intention  of  settling  there  and  devoting  himself  to  a 
life  of  quiet  study,  when  he  was  accidentally  compelled  to 
visit  Geneva,  and  his  whole  plan  of  life  was  changed.  The 
story  can  best  be  told  in  his  own  word&  He  says  in  the 
prebce  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms: 

"As  the  most  direct  route  to  Strassburg,  to  which  I  then 
intended  to  retire,  was  blocked  by  the  wars,  I  had  resolved 
to  pass  quickly  by  Gtoneva,  without  stayii^  longer  than  a 
single  night  in  tliat  dty.  ...  A  person  (Louis  du  Tillet) 
who  has  now  returned  to  the  Papists  discovered  me  and 
made  me  known  to  others.  Upon  this  Farel,  who  burned 
with  an  extraordinary  zeal  to  advance  the  Gospel,  immedi- 
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atelj  strained  every  nerve  to  detain  me.  After  having 
learnt  that  mj  heart  was  set  upon  devoting  myself  to 
private  studies,  for  which  I  wished  to  keep  myself  free 
from  other  pursuits,  and  finding  that  he  gained  nothing  by 
entreaties,  he  proceeded  to  utter  an  imprecation,  that  God 
would  curse  my  retirement  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
studies  which  I  sought,  if  I  should  withdraw  and  refuse 
assistance  when  the  necessity  was  so  urgent  By  this  im- 
precation I  was  so  stricken  with  terror  t&t  I  desisted  from 
the  journey  which  I  had  undertaken.** 


§  6.  OaMn  with  Ford  in  Oen$v(k 

Oalvin  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age  and  Farel 
twenty  years  older  when  they  began  to  work  together  in 
Geneva;  and,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  in  age  and 
utter  dissimilieuity  of  character,  the  two  men  became 
strongly  attached  to  each  other.  **  We  had  one  heart  and 
one  soul,"  Calvin  says.  Farel  introduced  him  to  the  lead- 
ing citizens,  who  were  not  much  impressed  by  the  reserved, 
frail  young  foreigner  whose  services  their  pastor  was  so 
anxious  to  secure.  They  did  not  even  ask  his  nama  The 
minute  of  the  Council  (Sept.  5th,  1536),  giving  him  em- 
ployment and  promising  him  support,  runs:  ''Master 
William  Farel  stated  the  need  for  the  lecture  begun  by 
this  Frenchman  in  St.  Peter'a"  ^  Calvin  had  declined  the 
pastorate;  but  he  had  agreed  to  act  as  ''professor  in 
sacred  learning  to  the  Church  in  Geneva  (Saerarum  Ivtera- 
rum  in  eeelesia  Oenevensi  professory  His  power  was  of 
that  quiet  kind  that  is  scarcely  felt  till  it  has  gripped  and 
holds. 

He  began  his  work  by  giving  lectures  daily  in  St. 
Peter's  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  PauL  They  were  soon  felt 
to  be  both  powerful  and  attractive  Calvin  soon  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  people  of  the  city.     An  occasion 

^  "Magister  Oulielmns  F«rellii8  proponit  sionti  sit  necassaiia  ilia  leottura 
quam  initiavit  ille  Oallus  in  Sanoto  Petro.  Supplioat  advideri  de  Hit 
retioendo  et  sibi  aUmentando.  Super  quo  fuit  adyiaum  quod  advideatiii 
de  ipsum  sabatinendo  "  (Hermiigard,  Correspondance,  etc  It.  87  ».)• 
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arose  which  revealed  him  in  a  way  that  his  friends  had 
never  before  known.  Bern  had  conquered  the  greater  part 
of  the  Pays  de  Yaud  in  the  late  war.  Its  Council  was 
determined  to  instjnict  the  people  of  its  newlj  acquired 
territory  in  Evangelical  principles  by  means  of  a  public 
Disputation,  to  be  held  at  Lausanne  during  the  first  week 
of  October.^  The  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  priests 
of  the  newly  conquered  lands,  the  inmates  of  the  thirteen 
abbeys  and  convents,  of  the  twenty-five  priories,  of  the  two 
chapters  of  canons,  were  invited  to  come  to  Lausanne  to 
refute  if  they  could  the  ten  Evangelical  Theses  arranged  by 
Farel  and  Yiret'  The  Council  of  Bern  pledged  itself 
that  there  would  be  the  utmost  freedom  of  debate,  not 
only  for  its  own  subjects,  but  ^  for  all  comers,  to  whatever 
land  they  belonged."  Farel  insisted  on  this  freedom  in  his 
own  trenchant  way:  ^You  may  speak  here  as  boldly  as 
you  please;  i>ur  arguments  are  neither  faggot,  fire,  nor 
sword,  prison  nor  torture ;  public  executioners  are  not  our 
doctors  of  divinity.  .  •  .  Truth  is  strong  enough  to  outr 
weigh  falsehood ;  if  you  have  it,  bring  it  forward."  The 
Bomanists  were  by  no  means  eager  to  accept  the  challenge. 
Out  of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  priests  invited, 
only  one  hundred' and  seventy-four  appeared,  and  of  these 
only  four  attempted  to  take  part.  Two  who  had  promised 
to  discuss  did  not  show  themselves.  Only  ten  of  the  forty 
religious  houses  sent  representatives,  and  only  one  of  them 
ventured  to  meet  the  Evangelicals  in  argument'  As  at 
Bern  in  1628,  as  at  (Geneva  in  May  1636,  so  here  at 
Lausanne  in  October  1636,  the  Bomanists  showed  them- 
selves unable  to  meet  their  opponents,  and  the  policy  of 

*  fte  tiM  Difpatatton  at  Lanaaim^  tee  Hennii\jard,  CforretpaiuUmee, 
•IQ.  iv.  80/.  (Letter  from  Oalyin  to  F.  Daniel,  Oot  18th,  1686) ;  Oorpui 
S^ormatorumf  zzzrii  p.  876  t ;  Bacbat,  ffistoin  de  la  B/^ormaHtm  de 
Is  SuiaHf  ToL  ir. ;  Doumeigae,  Jeam.  Calvin^  ii  214/. 

*T1m  ten  Tkms  are  printed  in  the  Ccrpue  Brfonnatonm^  zxzriL 
7^1. 

'  Their  namee  were  Jean  Mimard,  regent  of  the  aohool  in  Yerey ;  Jaoquea 
Drogy,  Tioar  of  Morgea ;  Jean  Miohod,  dean  of  Yeyey ;  Jean  Berilly,  ?ioai 
efPr^reiiin;  and  a  Dominioan  monk,  de  lionbooson. 
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Bern  in  insisting  on  pnblio  Disputations  was  abundantly 
justified. 

Farel  and  Yiret  were  the  Protestant  champions.  Farel 
preached  the  opening  sermon  in  the  cathedral  on  Oct  Ist,  and 
closed  the  conference  bj  another  sermon  on  Oct  8th«  The 
discussion  began  on  the  Mondaj,  when  the  huge  cathedral 
was  thronged  bj  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding villagea  In  the  middle  of  the  church  a  space 
was  reserved  for  the  disput^ants.  There  sat  the  four  secre- 
taries, the  two  presidents,  and  five  commissioners  repre- 
senting lei  Princes  Ghretiens  MessUwn  de  Berne,  distinguished 
by  their  black  doublets  and  shoulder-knots  faced  with  red, 
and  by  their  broad-brimmed  hats  ornamented  with  great 
bunches  of  feathers, — ^hats  kept  stiffly  on  heads  as  befiting 
the  representatives  of  such  potent  lords. 

Calvin  had  not  meant  to  speak ;  Farel  and  "Viret  were 
the  orators ;  he  was  only  there  in  attendance.  But  on  the 
Thursday,  when  the  question  of  the  Beal  Presence  was  dis- 
cussed, one  of  the  Bomanists  read  a  carefully  prepared 
paper,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  the  Protestants 
despised  and  neglected  the  ancient  Fathers,  fearing  their 
authority,  which  was  against  their  viewa  Then  Calvin 
rosa  He  began  with  the  sarcastic  remark  that  the 
people  who  reverenced  the  Fathers  might  spend  some 
little  time  in  turning  over  their  pages  before  they  spoke 
about  them.  He  quoted  from  one  Father  after  another, — 
"  Cyprian,  discussing  the  subject  now  under  review  in  the 
third  epistle  of  his  second  book  of  Epistles,  says  •  •  • 
TertuUian,  refuting  the  error  of  Marcion,  says  •  .  •  The 
author  of  some  imperfect  commentaries  on  St  Matthew, 
which  some  have  attributed  to  St  John  Chrysostom,  in  the 
11th  homily  about  the  middle,  says  .  •  •  St  Augustine,  in 
his  23rd  Epistle,  near  the  end,  says  .  .  .  Augustine,  in  one 
of  his  homilies  on  St  John's  Gospel,  the  8th  or  the  9th,  I 
am  not  sure  at  this  moment  which,  says  .  .  .* ;  ^  and  so  on. 
He  knew  the  ancient  Fathers  as  no  one  else  in  the  century. 
He  had  not  taken  their  opinions  second-hand  from  Peter 

^  Oorpui  MtfomuUorum,  zzxyiL  879-81. 
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of  Lombardy's  SenUrUicB  as  did  most  of  the  Soboolmen  aod 
contemporary  Bomanist  theologians.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  he  displayed,  almost  accidentally,  his  marvellous  pat- 
ristic knowledge, — a  knowledge  for  which  Melanchthon 
could  never  sufficiently  admire  him. 

But  in  Gteneva  the  need  of  the  hour  was  organisation 
and  familiar  instruction,  and  Calvin  set  himself  to  work  at 
once.  He  has  told  us  how  he  felt  **  When  I  came  first 
to  this  church,**  he  said,  ^  there  was  almost  nothing.  Ser- 
mons were  preached ;  ^  the  idols  had  been  sought  out  and 
burned,  but  there  was  no  other  ref oimation ;  everything 
was  in  disorder.***  In  the  second  week  of  January  he  had 
prepared  a  draft  of  the  reforms  he  wished  introduced.  It 
was  presented  to  the  SmaU  Cauneil  by  Farel ;  the  members 
had  considered  it,  and  were  able  to  transmit  it  with  their 
opinion  to  the  Coumil  qf  the  Two  Hwndred  on  January 
16th,  1537.  It  forms  the  basis  of  all  Calvin's  ecclesi- 
astical work  in  Geneva,  and  deserves  study. 

The  memorandum  treats  of  four  things,  and  four  only 
— ^the  Holy  Supper  of  our  Lord  (Ja  Saincte  C^ne  de  Nostre 
Seigneur),  singing  in  public  worship,  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  children,  and  marriage. 

In  every  rightly  ordered  church,  it  is  said,  the  Holy 
Supper  ought  to  be  celebrated  frequently,  and  well 
attended.  It  ought  to  be  dispensed  every  Lord's  Day 
at  least;*  such  was  the  practice  in  the  Apostolic  Church, 
and  ought  to  be  ours ;  the  celebration  is  a  great  comfort 
to  all  believers,  for  in  it  they  are  made  partakers  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus,  of  His  death,  of  His  life,  of  His 

>  Whcrerar  fuel  went  he  had  inttitated  what  was  called  the  **cozigre- 
gatUm" :  once  a  week  in  ohnroh,  members  of  the  audience  were  inyited  to 
ask  qnesiiona,  which  the  preaoher  answered.  These  "  congregations  "  were 
an  instttation  all  orer  Romance  Switzerland.  The  oostom  prevailed  in 
Qenera  when  OalTin  came  there,  and  it  was  oontinned. 

s  Bonnet,  LeUreifianfoUei  cU  Calvii^  ii  674. 

'  "n  serojrt  bien  ^  d^ier  que  la  communication  de  la  Sainote  O^ne  de 
Jtefiist  fust  tons  lee  dimenchea  pour  le  moins  en  usage,  quant  T^glise  est 
assemble  en  multitude"  {ChrpuB  Se/omuUorum,  zxxviii.  i.  7);  cf.  the  first 
edition  of  the  JnatUutio  (1586) :  "Singulis,  ad  minimum,  hebdomadibus 
poponenda  erat  ohristianorum  coetni  mCnsa  Domini  ** 
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Spint,  and  of  all  His  benefits.  But  the  present  weakness 
of  the  people  makes  it  undesirable  to  introduce  so 
sweeping  a  change,  and  therefore  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Holy  Supper  be  celebrated  once  each  month  **  in  one  of 
the  three  places  where  sermons  are  now  delivered — in  the 
churches  of  St  Peter,  St.  Qervais,  and  de  Eiva"  The 
celebration,  however,  ought  to  be  for  the  whole  Church  of 
Geneva,  and  not  simply  for  those  living  in  the  quarters 
of  the  town  where  these  churches  are.  Thus  every  one 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  monthly  communion.  But 
if  unworthy  partakers  approach  the  Table  of  the  Lord, 
the  Holy  Supper  will  be  soiled  and  contaminated.  To 
prevent  this,  the  Lord  has  placed  the  diseipKne  de 
t excommunication  within  His  Church  in  order  to  maintain 
its  purity,  and  this  ought  to  be  used.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  of  exercising  it  is  tQ  appoint  men  of  known  worth, 
dwelling  in  different  quarters  of  the  town,  who  ought  to 
be  trusted  to  watch  and  report  to  the  ministers  all  in  their 
neighbourhood  who  despise  Christ  Jesus  by  living  in  open 
sin.  The  ministers  ought  to  warn  all  such  persons  not 
to  come  to  the  Holy  Supper,  and  the  discipline  of  ex- 
communication only  begins  when  such  warnings  are 
unheeded. 

Congr^ational  singing  of  Psalpis  ought  to  be  part  of 
the  public  worship  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  for  Psalms 
sung  in  this  way  are  really  public  prayers,  and  when  they 
are  sung  hearts  are  moved  and  worshippers  are  incited  to 
form  similar  prayers  for  themselves,  and  to  render  to  God 
the  like  praises  with  the  same  loving  loyalty.  But  as  all 
this  is  unusual,  and  the  people  need  to  be  trained,  it  may 
be  well  to  select  children,  to  teach  them  to  sing  in  a  clear 
and  distinct  fashion  in  the  congregation,  and  if  the  people 
listen  with  all  attention  and  follow  **  with  the  heart  what 
is  sung  by  the  mouth,"  they  wlQ,  ^  little  by  little,  become 
accustomed  to  sing  together  "  as  a  congr^;ation.^ 

1  GalTin  says :  ^'Ced  mu  ehm  Hen  expSdienie  d  r4d{ficaH(m  eU  re9gli$e, 
tU  €hcMter  (Hileungi pmaumei  en  forme  Sorayeone  publicqi,"  The  transU 
fcions  of  the  Puhne  by  Olement  Marot,  whioh  were  afterwardi  need  in  the 
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It  18  most  important  for  the  due  preservation  of 
purity  of  doctrine  that  children  from  their  youth  should 
be  instructed  how  to  give  a  reason  for  their  faith,  and 
therefore  some  simple  catechism  or  confession  of  faith 
ought  to  be  prepared  and  taught  to  the  children.  At 
'* certain  seasons  of  the  year''  the  children  ought  to  be 
brought  before  the  pastors,  who  should  examine  them  and 
expound  the  teachings  of  the  catechism. 

The  ordinance  of  marriage  has  been  disfigured  by  the 
evil  and  unscriptural  laws  of  the  Papacy,  and  it  were  well 
that  the  whole  matter  be  carefully  thought  over  and  some 
simple  rules  laid  down  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God. 

This  memorandum,  for  it  is  scarcely  more,  was 
dignified  with  the  name  of  the  ArHdea  (Artievii  de 
regimine  ecdmoe).  It  was  generally  approved  by  the 
Small  CowneU  and  the  CotmcU  of  Tv)0  Ewndred,  who  made, 
besides,  the  definite  regulations  that  the.  Holy  Supper 
should  be  celebrated  four  times  in  the  year,  and  that 
announc^nents  of  marriages  should  be  made  for  three 
successive  Sundays  before  celebration.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Council  went  beyond  this  general 
approval,  or  that  they  gave  definite  and  deliberate 
consent  to  Calvin's  pioposals  about  ''the  discipline  of 
exoommunication.** 

These  AriicUg  were  superseded  by  the  fiunous 
Ordonncmou  eeeUnadigues  de  V£glis»  de  OeiUve,  adopted  on 
Nov.  20th,  1541 ;  but  as  they  are  the  first  instance  in 
which  Calvin  publicly  presented  his  special  ideas  about 
eeeleeiastioal  government,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  what 
these  wera  To  understand  them  aright,  to  see  the  new 
ttiing  which  Calvin  tried  to  introduce  into  the  Church  life 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  two  things  which  it   must   be   confessed  were 

Olmreh  of  GtaiMiTi,  wert  sot  pabliahed  till  1641,  uid  ihtpmammea  may  )nKf% 
baeo  nligioiis  oantioleB  luoh  m  were  used  in  the  Reformed  Ohoroh  of 
Hcodiitel  from  1588 ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  traDslations  of 
the  Pftalms  of  David  did  exist  in  Franoe  before  Marot'a ;  ot  Hermiigaidp 
CbrfynMrfanw,  jr.  168  «. 
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practically  entangled  with  each  other  in  these  days — the 
attempt  to  r^ulate  the  private  life  by  laws  municipal 
or  national,  and  the  endeavour  to  preserve  tlie  solemnity 
and  purity  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

When  historians,  ecclesiastical  or  other,  charge  Calvin 
with  attempting  the  former,  they  forget  that  there  was 
no  need  for  him  to  do  so.  Geneva,  like  every  other 
mediaeval  town,  had  its  laws  which  interfered  with  private 
life  at  every  turn,  and  that  in  a  way  which  to  our 
modem  minds  seems  the  grossest  tyranny,  but  which 
was  then  a  commonplace  of  city  lifa  Every  mediseval 
town  had  its  laws  against  extravagance  in  drees,  in  eating 
and  in  drinking,  against  cursing  and  swearing,  against 
gaming,  dances,  and  masquerades.  They  prescribed  the 
number  of  guests  to  be  invited  to  weddings,  and  dinners, 
and  dances;  when  the  pipers  were  to  play,  when  they 
were  to  leave  off,  and  what  they  were  to  be  paid.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  when  one  turns  over  the  pages 
of  town  chronicles,  or  reads  such  a  book  as  Baader's 
NUmherger  Poliaeiordnung,  the  thought  cannot  help  arising 
that  the  Civic  Fathers,  like  some  modem  law-makers,  were 
content  to  place  stringent  r^ulations  on  the  statute-book, 
and  then,  exhausted  by  their  moral  endeavour,  had  no 
energy  left  to  put  them  into  practice.  But  every  now 
and  tihen  a  righteous  fit  seized  them,  and  maid-servants 
were  summoned  before  the  Council  for  wearing  silk  aprons, 
or  fathers  for  giving  too  luxurious  wedding  feasts,  or 
citizens  for  working  on  a  Church  festival,  or  a  mother 
for  adorning  her  daughter  too  gaily  for  her  marriaga 
The  citizens  of  every  mediaeval  town  lived  under  a 
municipal  discipline  which  we  would  pronounce  to  be 
vexatious  and  despotic;  Every  instance  quoted  by  modem 
historians  to  prove,  as  they  tl^k,  Calvin's  despotic  inter- 
ference with  the  details  of  private  life,  can  be  paralleled 
by  references  to  the  police-books  of  mediaeval  towns  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  To  make  them  ground  of 
accusation  against  Calvin  is  simply  to  plead  ignorance  of 
the  whole  municipal  police  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.     To 
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say  that  Calvin  acquiesced  in  or  approved  of  such  legisla- 
tion is  simply  to  show  that  he  belonged  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  When  towns  adopted  the  Beformation,  the  spirit 
of  civic  legislation  did  not  change,  but  some  old  regulations 
were  allowed  to  lapse,  and  fresh  ones  suggested  by  the  new 
ideas  took  their  place.  There  was  nothing  novel  in  the 
law  which  Bern  made  for  the  Pays  de  Yaud  in  1536 
(Dea  24th)y  prohibiting  dancing  with  the  exception  of 
"trois  danses  hon@tes"  at  weddings;  but  it  was  a  new 
r^ulation  which  prescribed  that  parents  must  bring  their 
daughters  to  the  marriage  altar  "le  chiefz  convert."  It 
was  not  a  new  thing  when  Basel  in  1630  appointed  three 
honourable  men  (one  from  the  Council  and  two  from  the 
commonalty)  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants 
of  each  parish,  and  report  to  the  Council  It  was  new, 
but  quite  in  the  line  of  mediaeval  civic  l^islation,  when 
Bern  forbade  scandalous  persons  from  approaching  the 
Lord's  Table  (1532). 

Calvin's  thought  moved  on  another  plane.  He  was 
distinguished  among  the  Beformers  for  his  zeal  to  restore 
ag^  the  conditions  which  had  ruled  in  the  Church  of  the 
first  three  centuries.  This  had  been  a  favourite  idea  with 
Lef&vre,^  who  had  taught  it  to  Farel,  Gerard  Boussel,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  ''group  of  Meaux;"  Calvin 
may  have  received  it  from  Boussel ;  but  there  is  no  need 
to  suppose  that  it  did  not  come  to  him  quite  indepen- 
dently.    He  had  studied  the  Fathers  of  the  first  three 

^"IK  oomment  no  souhaiterions-noiu  pM  voir  notre  dkii%  immen^  k 

rimage  de  cette  ^lise  primitive,  paiaqu'alon  Christ  reoevait  an  plus  pur 

lioiiunage,  et  que  I'^okt  de  son  nom  6tut  plus  an  loin  r^panda  f  •  ,.  . 

Poisse  oette  extension  de  la  foi,  poiaee  cette  pureti  dn  oulte,  aigoard*hai 

que  reparatt  la  lomito  de  Tl^yangile,  nous  6tre  auasi  accord^  par  celui 

qui  eet  hM  aa-deesni  de  toutes  ohoees  I    Aigonrd'hoi,  Je  le  i^pite,  que 

reparait  la  Inmito  de  rtivangile,  qni  ee  ripand  enfin  de  nonvean  dani  le 

nkcmde,  et  7  ^oUire  de  tee  divina  rayons  nn  grand  nombre  d'esprits ;  de  teUe 

flcprce  qae,  snis  parler  de  bien  d'autree  arantages,  deptus  le  tempe  de 

00OsUntine,  o^  V&gfiBb  primitiye  pen  k  pen  d^n^r^  perdit  tout  a  fait 

maa  earaoter,  il  n'y  a  en  dans  auonne  autre  epoque  pins  de  oomnaiassnoe 

(100  langnes.    •   .    ."— Lef^vre  d'fiUples,  amoB  L$eUmr$  cMMmis  i§  JUtmt 

(B«mm^  Oonupandanee,  etc  i  93). 
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centuries  more  diligently  than  any  of  his  contemporariea 
He  recognised  as  none  of  them  did  that  the  Holy  Supper 
of  the  Lord  was  the  centre  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
Churchy  and  the  apex  and  crown  of  her  worship.  He  saw 
how  careful  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries  had  been 
to  protect  the  sacredness  of  the  simple  yet  profound  rite ; 
and  that  it  had  done  so  by  preventing  the  approach  of  all 
unworthy  communicants.  Discipline  was  the  nerve  of  the 
early  Church,  and  excommunication  was  the  nerve  of  dis- 
cipline; and  Calvin  wished  to  introduce  both.  Moreover,  he 
knew  that  in  the  early  Church  it  belonged  to  the  membership 
and  to  the  ministry  to  exercise  discipline  and  to  pronounce 
excommunication.  He  desired  to  reintroduce  all  these  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries 
— weekly  communion,  discipline  and  excommunication 
exercised  by  the  pastorate  and  the  members.  He  re- 
cognised that  when  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to 
come  to  the  Lord's  Table  only  once  or  twice  in  the  year, 
it  was  impossible  to  introduce  weekly  communion  all  at 
onca  But  he  insisted  that  the  warnings  of  St.  Paul 
about  unworthy  communicants  were  so  weighty  that 
notorious  sinners  ought  to  be  prevented  from  approaching 
the  Holy  Supper,  and  that  the  obstinately  impenitent 
should  be  excommunicated.  This  and  this  alone  was  the 
distinctive  thing  about  Calvin's  proposals;  this  was  the 
new  conception  which  he  introduced. 

Calvin's  mistake  was  that,  while  he  believed  that  the 
membership  and  the  pastorate  should  exercise  discipline 
and  excommunication,  he  also  insisted  that  the  secular 
power  should  enforce  the  censures  of  the  Church.  His 
ideas  worked  well  in  the  French  Church,  a  Church  "  under 
the  cross,"  and  in  the  same  position  as  the  Church  of  the 
early  oenturie&  But  the  conception  that  the  secular  power 
ought  to  support  with  civil  pains  and  penalties  the  dis* 
ciplinary  decisions  of  ecclesiastical  Courts,  must  have  pro- 
duced a  tyranny  not  unlike  what  had  existed  in  the  mediaeval 
Church.  Calvin's  ideas,  however,  were  never  accepted 
Bave  nominally  in  any  of  the  Swiss  Churches-^not  even 
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In  Geneva.  The  very  thought  of  excommunication  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chuich  was  eminently  distasteful  to  the 
Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  they  had  suffered  too 
much  from  it  as  exercised  by  the  Soman  Catholic  Church. 
Nor  did  it  agree  with  the  conceptions  which  the  magis- 
trates of  the  Swiss  republics  had  of  their  own  dignity,  that 
they  should  be  the  servants  of  the  ministry  to  carry  out 
their  sentence&^  The  leading  Reformers  in  German  Swit- 
zerland almost  universally  held  that  excommunication,  if  it 
ever  ought  to  be  practised,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
civil  authorities. 

Zwingli  did  not  think  that  the  Church  should  exercise 
the  right  of  excommunication.  He  declared  that  the 
example  of  the  first  three  centuries  was  not  to  be  followed, 
because  in  these  days  the  **  Church  could  have  no  assistance 
from  the  Emperors,  who  were  pagans  " ;  whereas  in  Zurich 
there  was  a  Christian  magistracy,  who  could  relieve  the 
Church  of  what  must  be  in  any  case  a  disagreeable  duty. 
His  successor,  Bullinger,  the  principal  adviser  of  the  divines 
of  the  English  Beformation,  went  further.  Writing  to  Leo 
Jud  (1532),  he  declares  that  expommunication  ought  not  to 
belong  to  the  Church,  and  that  he  doubts  whether  it  should 
be  exercised  even  by  the  secular  authorities ;  and  in  a  letter 
to  a  Bomance  pastor  (Nov.  24th,  1543)  he  expounds  his 
views  about  excommunication,  and  states  how  he  differs  from 
his  opHmos  fratres  GaUos  (Viret,  Farel,  and  Calvin).*  The 
German  Swiss  Beformers  took  the  one  side,  and  the  French 
Swiss  Beformers  took  the  other ;  and  the  latter  were  all  men 
who  had  learned  to  reverence  the  usages  of  the  Church  of 
the  first  three  centuries,  and  desired  to  see  its  methods  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  restored. 

The  people  invariably  sided  with  the  German-speaking 

^  The  prerafling  ide*  wu  that  the  Evangelical  pastors  were  the  servants 
of  the  commanity,  and  therefore  of  the  Councils  which  represented  it.  J.  J. 
WatteviUe,  the  celebrated  Advoyer  or  President  of  Bern,  and  a  strong  and 
generoos  supporter  of  the  Reformation,  was  accustomed  to  say  :  "Nothing 
prevents  me  dismissing  a  servant  when  he  displeases  me ;  why  should  not  a 
tewn  send  its  pastor  awayif  it  likest "  (RermiDiMd,Oorre9pondanee,ru.Zbi  n.), 

'  Hermiigard,  Cforrupondanee,  etc.  iz.  110. 
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Beformers.^  Calvin  managed,  with  great  difficulty,  to  intro* 
duce  excommunication  into  Geneya  after  his  returm  from 
exile,  but  not  in  a  way  conformable  to  his  ideas.  Farel 
could  not  get  it  introduced  into  Neuch&teL  He  believed, 
founding  on  the  New  Testament,'  that  the  membership  of 
each  parish  had  the  right  to  exdnde  from  the  H0I7  Supper 
sinners  who  had  resisted  all  admonitions.  But  the  Council 
and  community  of  Neuch&tel  would  not  tolerate  the 
"practice  and  usage  of  Excommunication,''  and  did  not 
allow  it  to  appear  in  their  ecclesiastical  ordinances  of 
1542  or  of  1553.  Oecolampadius  induced  the  Council  of 
Basel  to  permit  excommunication,  and  to  inscribe  the  names 
of  the  excommunicate  on  placards  fixed  on  the  doors  of  the 
churchea  Zwingli  remonstrated  vigorously,  and  the  practice 
was  abandoned.  Bern  was  willing  to  warn  open  sinners 
from  approaching  the  Lord's  Table,  but  would  not  hear  of 
excommimication,  and  declared  roundly  that  "ministers, 
who  were  sinners  themselves,  being  of  flesh  and  blood, 
should  not  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  individual  con- 
sciences, whose  secrets  were  known  to  GUxi  alone."  Yiret 
tried  to  introduce  a  discipline  eecUsUutique  into  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  but  was  unable  to  induce  magistrates  or  people  to 
accept  it.  The  yoimg  Protestant  Churches  of  Switzerland, 
with  the  very  doubtful  exception  of  (Geneva  after  1541, 
refused  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  disciplinary  usages 
of  the  primitive  Church.  They  had  no  objection  to  dis- 
cipline, however  searching  and  vexatious,  provided  it  was 
simply  an  application  of  the  old  municipal  legislation,  to 
which  they  had  for  generations  been  accustomed,  to  the 
higher  moral  requirements  of  religion.*      It  was  univers- 

^  Herminjard,  CorrespandanM,  ete.  Tiii.  280,  281,  is.  117,  tL  188 ; 
Baohat,  Hidoire  de  laJUformtUioneU  la  Suism,  iL  620/  ;  Farel,  SummtUn^ 
edition  of  1867,  pp.  78/1 

«  Matt,  xviii  16-17. 

*  The  action  of  the  people  of  the  fonr  parishee  which  made  the  diBtriot 
of  Thiez  illustrates  a  condition  of  mind  not  easily  sympathised  with  by  as, 
and  it  shows  what  the  commonalty  of  the  sixteenth  century  thought  of  the 
powers  of  the  Councils  which  ruled  their  city  republics.  The  district 
belonged  to  OeneTa^  and  was  under  the  role  of  the  Council  of  that  citgr. 
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aDy  recognised  that  the  standard  of  moral  living  all  over 
French  Switzerland  was  very  low,  and  that  stringent 
measures  were  required  to  improve  it.  No  exception 
was  taken  to  the  severe  reprimand  whioh  the  Council  of 
Bern  addressed  to  the  subject  Council  of  Lausanne  for  their 
&ilure  to  correct  the  evil  habits  of  the  people  of  that  old 
episcopal  town ;  ^  but  such  discipline  had  to  be  exercised 
in  the  old  mediseval  way  through  the  magistrates,  and  not 
in  any  new-&ngled  fashion  borrowed  from  the  primitive 
GhurdL  So  far  as  Switzerland  was  concerned,  Calvin's  en- 
treaties to  model  their  ecclesiastical  life  on  what  he  believed 
with  Lef ivre  to  be  the  golden  period  of  the  Church's  history, 
fell  on  heedless  ears.  One  must  go  to  the  French  Church, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  Church  of  Knox  in  Scotland, 
to  see  Calvin's  ideas  put  in  practice ;  it  is  vain  to  look  for 
this  in  Switzerland. 

The  CatediMm  for  children  was  published  in  1537,  and 
was  meant,  according  to  the  author,  to  give  expression  to  a 
simple  piety,  rather  than  to  exhibit  a  profound  knowledge  of 

fii6  mhabitaati  had  been  pennitted  to  retain  the  Romaaift  religion.  They 
wwe^  nerertheleaa,  exoommunioated  by  their  Bishop  for  dinging  to  Geneva 
with  loyal^.  They  were  honest  Roman  Gatholies ;  they  oonld  not  bear  the 
tiionght  of  Hying  under  ezoommnnication,  and  longed  for  absolution ;  the 
Bishop  would  not  grant  it ;  so  the  pecple  applied  to  lAs  CowneU  qf  Geneva  to 
oheoive  them^  which  the  Council  did  by  a  minute  which  runs  as  follows : 
"(April  4th,  1685)  Sur  ee  qu'est  propose  par  nostre  chastelain  de  Thies,  que 
eeiix  de  Thies  font  donbte  soy  presenter  en  I'esglise  k  oes  Pasqnes  proohaines 
(April  10th),  k  cause  d*aucnnes  lettres  d'ezcommuniement  qui  sent  est^ 
eotttre  aaenns  ez^t^  par  quoi  yolentier  ils  desirent  ayoir  rem^  de  ab- 
solution. .  .  •  Est  est^  r^ln  que  Ton  escriye  une  patente  aux  vicaireB  dn 
diet  mandement  (dirtrict),  que  nous  les  tenons  pour  absoU."  This  was 
enou^.  The  people  went  cheeriully  to  their  Easter  serrioet  (Herminjard, 
Ceereapondamct^  etc  iy.  26  n.). 

>  Gf.  the  letter  of  the  Council  of  Bern  to  the  OouncQ  of  Lausanne :  '*  (July 
Vii\)  I  Conoeniant  minas  contra  ministmm  Yerbi,  lasciyiam  rite  dyium, 
baeehaaaliay  ebrietates,  oommessationes,  contemptum  Evangelii,  rytbmos 
iapndiooi^  stc,  oeux  de  Lausanne  sont  yertement  r^primand^  Gn  leur 
nmontre  leur  negligence  k  chfttier  les  rices.  II  leur  est  ordonn^  de  punir, 
dans  le  terme  d*un  mois,  les  bacchantes  et  aussi  celui  qui  a  menac^  le  pr^cant 
•t  Ta  tnterpell^  dans  la  rue.  II  est  ^galement  ordonn^  aux  ambassadeurs  qui 
— cmt  enyojte  pour  les  appels,  de  faire  de  s^y^res  remonstrances  deyant  le 
CoDsdl  et  les  Bourgeois,  et  de  les  menacer  en  let  ezhortant  k  s^amender" 
(Hsrmii^jaiid,  Carretpomdwnoe^  y\L  145). 
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religious  truth.  But,  as  Calvin  himself  felt  later,  it  was  too 
theological  for  children,  and  was  superseded  by  a  second 
Catechism,  published  immediately  after  his  return  to 
Greneva  in  1541.  The  first  Catechism  was  entitled  Instruc- 
tion and  Cor^fession  of  Faith  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of 
Geneva.  It  expounded  successively  the  Ten  Commjmdments, 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Sacramenta 
The  duties  of  the  pastorate  and  of  the  magistracy  were 
stated  in  appendiceal 

The  Confession  of  Faith  had  for  its  full  title.  Confession 
de  la  Foy  laquelle  torn  bourgois  et  habitans  de  Oentve  et 
stibjectz  du  pays  doyvewtjurer  de  garder  et  tenvr  extraicte  de 
T Instruction  dont  on  use  en  Vtlglise  de  la  diets  viUe.^  It 
reproduced  the  contents  of  the  Instruction,  and  was,  like 
it,  a  condensed  summary  of  the  Institutio. 

This  Confession  has  often  been  attributed  to  Farel,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  came  from  the  pen  of 
Calvin.*  It  was  submitted  to  the  Council  and  approved 
by  them,  and  they  agreed  that  the  people  should  be  asked 
to  swear  to  maintain  it^  the  various  divisions  of  the 
districts  of  the  town  appearing  for  the  purpose  before  the 
secretary  of  the  CounciL  The  proposal  was  then  sent 
down  to  the  Council  of  the  Two  Hundred,  where  it  was 
assented  to,  but  not  without  opposition.  The,  minutes 
show  that  some  members  remained  faithful  to  the  Bomanist 
faith  They  said  that  they  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  take  an  oath  which  was  against  their  conscience. 
Others  who  professed  themselves  Protestants  asserted  that 
to  swear  to  a  Confession  took   from  them  their  liberty. 

^Thifl  first  Oatechiflin  has  been  repnbllslied  and  edited  nnder  tlie  title, 
Le  CaUchiamefiran^ais  de  Calvin,  p%tblUen  1637,  rHmprim4  pour  la  prewUire 
f(M  d^aprhs  %m  ex&mplaire  fUwoeUemmU  rdrowii  d  auM  d$  lapltu  wneieime 
Con/esiion  defaide  VJiglim  de  OerUve,  Ofoec  deux  noHees,  Fune  hidorique, 
Vautre  Hbliographique,  par  Albert  Rilliet  et  Th^pbile  Dufoor,  1878.  The 
curious  bibliographical  history  of  the  book  is  given  in  Donmei^a,  /son 
Calvvn,  ii  p.  280  ;  and  at  greater  length  in  the  preface  to  the  reprint. 

'  Mttller,  Z>j0  ^dbmi^isseAri^len  <i«r  r^ormifrfm  Kirckt,  p.  111. 

'The  question  is  carefully  discussed  by  Billiet  in  his  £«  CatiMmm 
fnm^aii  de  Cfalvin,  and  by  Doumergoe,  Jean^  CaMm^  ete.  iL  287-'l9. 
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"  We  do  not  wish  to  be  constrained/*  they  aaid,  "  but  to 
live  in  our  liberty."  But  in  the  end  it  was  resolved  to  do 
as  the  Council  had  recommended.  So  day  by  day  the 
diaenniers,  or  captains  of  the  divisions  of  the  town,  brought 
their  people  to  the  cathedrc^,  where  the  secretary  stood  in 
the  pulpit  to  receive  the  oath.  The  magistrates  set  the 
example,  and  the  people  were  sworn  in  batches,  raising 
their  hands  and  taking  the  oath.  But  there  were  mal- 
contents who  stayed  away,  and  there  were  beginnings  of 
trouble  which  was  to  increase.  Deputies  from  Bern, 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  their  city  had  sworn  in  the 
same  way  to  their  creed,  encouraged  the  dissentients  by 
saying  that  no  one  could  take  such  an  oath  without 
perjuring  himself ;  and  this  opinion  strengthened  the 
opposition.  But  the  Council  of  Bern  disowned  its  deputies,^ 
and  refused  any  countenance  to  the  malcontents,  and  the 
trouble  passed.  All  (Geneva  was  sworn  to  maintain  the 
Confession. 

Meanwhile  the  ministers  of  Geneva  had  been  urging 
decision  about  the  question  of  discipline  and  excommunica- 
tion ;  and  the  murmurs  against  them  grew  stronger.  The 
Council  was  believed  to  be  too  responsive  to  the  pleadings 
of  the  pastors,  and  a  stormy  meeting  of  the  General 
Council  (Nov.  25th)  revealed  the  smouldering  discontent 
On  the  4th  of  January  (1538)  the  Councils  of  Geneva 
rejected  entirely  the  proposals  to  institute  a  discipline 
which  would  protect  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Table, 
by  resolving  that  the  Holy  Supper  was  to  be  refused  to 
no  person  seeking  to  partaka  On  the  3rd  of  February, 
at  the  annual  election  of  magistrates,  four  Syndics  were 
chosen  who  were  known  to  be  the  most  resolute  opponents 
of  Calvin  and  of  FareL  The  new  Council  did  not  at 
first  sliow  itself  hostile  to  the  preachers:  their  earliest 
minutes  are  rather  deferential  But  a  large  part  of  the 
citizens   were    violently   opposed   to   the   preachers;  the 

>  The  letter  from  Bern  (dated  Koy.  28th)  was  read  to  the  reoalcitrantOp 
«rfao  gave  way  and  accepted  the  Confession  on  Jan.  4th,  1688  (Hennii^ard, 
CjrreajHmdanec,  iv.  840  n.). 
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Syndics  were  their  enemies :  oolUsion  was  bound  to  come 
sooner  or  later. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  a  proposal  from  Bern  brought 
matters  to  a  oriBi& 

The  city  contained  many  inhabitants  who  had  been 
somewhat  unwillingly  dragged  along  the  path  of  Beforma- 
tion.  Those  who  clung  to  the  old  faith  were  reinforced 
by  others  who  had  supported  the  Beformation  simply  as  a 
means  of  freeing  the  city  from  the  rule  of  the  Prince 
Bishop,  and  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  religious 
movement.  The  city  had  long  been  divided  into  two 
parties,  and  the  old  differences  reappeared  as  soon  as  the 
city  declared  itself  Protestant.  The  malcontents  took 
advantage  of  everything  that  could  assist  them  to  stay  the 
tide  of  Beformation  and  hamper  the  work  of  the  ministera 
They  patronised  the  Anabaptists  when  they  appeared  in 
Geneva;  they  supported  the  accusation  brought  against 
Farel  and  Calvin  by  Pierre  Caroli,  that  they  were  Arians 
because  they  refused  to  use  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  above 
all,  they  declared  that  they  stood  for  liberty,  and  called 
themselves  libertinea  When  Bern  interfered,  they 
hastened  to  support  its  ecclesiastical  suggestions. 

Bern  had  never  been  contented  with  the  position  in ' 
which  it  stood  to  Geneva  after  its  conquest  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud.  When  the  war  was  ended,  or  rather  before  it  was 
finished,  and  while  the  Bernese  army  of  deliverance  was 
occupying  the  town,  the  accompanying  deputies  of  Bern 
had  claimed  for  their  city  the  rights  over  Geneva  previously 
exercised  by  the  Prince  Bishop  and  the  Vidomne  or  re- 
presentative of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  their  army  had 
conquered.  They  claimed  to  be  the  overlords  of  Geneva, 
as  they  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  Lausanne 
and  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  The  people  of  Geneva  resisted  the 
demand.  They  declared,  Froment  tells  us,  that  they  had 
not  stiniggled  and  fought  for  more  than  thirty  years  to 
assert  their  liberties,  in  order  to  make  themselves  the 
vassals  of  their  allies  or  of  anyone  in  the  wide  world.' 

^  AcUs  el  ge$te$  marveUleux^  p.  215/. 
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Bern  threatened  to  renounce  alliance;  but  Gteneva  stood 
firm ;  there  was  always  France  to  appeal  to  for  aid.  In 
the  end  Bern  had  to  be  content  with  much  less  than  it 
had  demanded. 

Geneva  became  an  independent  republic,  served  heir 
to  all  the  signorial  rights  of  the  Prince  Bishop  and  to  all 
his  revenues,  successor  also  to  all  the  justiciary  rights  of 
the  Vidonme  or  representative  of  -the  House  of  Savoy.  It 
gained  complete  sovereignty  within  the  city;  it  also 
retained  the  same  sovereignty  over  the  districts  (mande- 
menU)  of  Penney,  Jussy,  and  Thiez  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Prince  Bishop.  On  the  other  side,  Bern  received  the 
district  of  Gaillard;  Geneva  bound  itself  to  make  no 
alliance  nor  conclude  any  treaty  without  the  consent  of 
Bern;  and  to  admit  the  Bernese  at  all  times  into  their 
city.  The  lordship  over  one  or  two  outlying  districts 
-was  divided — Geneva  being  recognised  as  sovereign,  and 
Biving  the  revenues,  and  Bern  keeping  the  right  to  judge 
appeals,  eta 

It  seemed  to  be  the  policy  of  Bern  to  create  a  strong 
^State   by  bringing   under   its   strict   control   the  greater 
[>rtion  of  Eomance  Switzerland.     Her  subject  territories, 
"Lausanne,  a  large  part  of  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  Gex,  Chablais, 
'Orbe,  etc.,  surrounded  Geneva  on  almost  every  side.     If 
'only  Geneva  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  other 
*"  Prince  Bishopric,  Lausanne,  Bern's  dream  of  rule  would  be 
alised.     The  Beformed  Church  was  a  means  of  solidifying 
tiiese   conquests.     Over   all   Bomance   territories   subject 
to  Bern  the  Bernese  ecclesiastical  arrangements  were  to 
role.     Her  Council  was  invariably  the  last  court  of  appeal. 
Her   consistory   was    reproduced    in    all   these   French- 
speaking   local    Churches.      Her    religious    usages    and 
ceremonies   spread   all    over    this   Bomance   Switzerland. 
The  Church  in  Geneva  was   independent.     Might  it  not 
be    brought    into    nearer    conformity,    and    might    not 
conformity  in  ecclesiastical   matters  lead  to  the  poh'tical 
incorporation    which    Bern    so    ardently    desired  ?     The 
evangelist    of    almost    all     these     Komanc/^    Protectant 
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Churches  had  been  FareL  Their  ecclesiastical  usages 
had  grown  up  under  his  guidanca  It  would  conduce  to 
harmony  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  uniformitj  with 
Bern  if  the  Church  of  Geneva  joined.  Such  was  the 
external  political  situation  to  be  kept  in  view  in  consider- 
ing the  causes  which  led  to  the  banishment  of  Calvin 
from  Geneva. 

In  pursuance  of  its  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  conformity, 
the  Council  of  Bern  summoned  a  Synod,  representing  most 
of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  western  Switzerland,  and 
laid  its  proposals  before  them.  No  detailed  account 
of  the  proceedings  has  been  preserved.  There  were 
probably  some  dissentients,  of  whom  Farel  was  most 
likely  one,  who  pled  that  the  Eomance  Churches  might  be 
left  to  preserve  their  own  usage&  But  the  general  result  was 
that  Bern  resolved  to  summon  another  Synod,  representing 
the  Bomance  Churches,  to  meet  at  Lausanne  (March  30  th, 
1538).  They  asked  (March  6th)  the  Council  of  Geneva 
to  permit  the  attendance  of  Farel  and  Calvin.^  The  letter 
reached  Geneva  on  March  11th,  and  on  that  day  the 
Genevan  magistrates,  unsolicited  by  Bern  and  without 
consulting  their  ministers,  resolved  to  introduce  the  Bernese 
ceremonies  into  the  Genevan  Church.  Next  day  they 
sent  the  letter  of  Bern  to  Farel  and  Calvin,  and  at  the 
same  time  warned  the  preachers  that  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  criticise  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  in  the 
pulpit.  Neither  Farel  nor  Calvin  made  any  remonstranca 
They  declared  that  they  were  willing  to  go  to  Lausanne, 
asked  the  Council  .if  they  had  any  orders  to  give,  and 
said  that  they  were  ready  to  obey  them;  and  this 
although  a  second  letter  (March  20th)  had  come  from 
Bern  saying  that  if  the  Genevan  preachers  would  not 
accept  the  Bern  proposals  they  would  not  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  Synod. 

Farel  and  Calvin  accordingly  went  to  the  Synod  at 
Lausanne,  and  were  parties  to  the  decision  arrived  at,  which 

1  Hermi^jard,  CoTTttponiauM^  eto.  It.  403,  404,  407 ;  Donmeigae,  Jmm 
'Mvii^  etc  ii.  278. 
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was  to  accept  the  usages  of  Bern — that  all  baptisms 
should  be  celebrated  at  stone  fonts  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  churches ;  that  unleavened  bread  should  be  used  at 
the  Holy  Supper ;  and  that  four  religious  festivals  should 
be  observed  annually,  Christmas,  New  Tear's  Day,  the 
Annimdation,  and  the  Day  of  Ascension — with  the  stipula- 
tion that  Bern  should  warn  its  officials  not  to  be  too  hard 
on  poor  persons  for  working  on  these  festival  days.^ 

When  the  Council  of  Bern  had  got  its  ecclesiastical 
proposals  duly  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
various  Churches  interested,  its  Council  wr6te  (April  loth) 
to  the  Council  and  to  the  ministers  of  Geneva  asking 
them  to  confer  together  and  arrange  that  the  Church  of 
Ctoneva  should  adopt  these  usages — ^the  magistrates  of 
Bern  having  evidently  no  knowledge  of  the  hasty  resolu- 
tion of  the  Cenevan  Council  already  mentioned.  The 
letter  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  Council  (April  19th« 
1538),  and  several  minutes,  all  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
matters,  were  passed.  It  was  needless  to  come  to  any 
resolution  about  the  Bern  usages ;  they  had  been  adopted 
already.  The  letter  from  Bern  was  to  be  shown  to  Farel 
and  Calvin,  and  the  preachers  were  to  be  asked  and  were 
to  answer,  yea  or  nay,  would  they  at  once  introduce  the 
Bern  ceremonies?  The  preachers  said  that  the  usages 
could  not  be  introduced  at  onca  The  third  Genevan 
preacher,  £lie  Coraut,  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the 
Council  in  the  city,  and  was  forbidden  to  preach,  upon 
threat  of  imprisonment,  until  he  had  been  examined 
about  his  worda*  Lastly,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Holy 
Supper  should  be  celebrated  at  once  according  to  the  Bern 
rites;  and  that  if  Farel  and  Calvin  refused,  the  Council 
was  to  engage  other  preachers  who  would  obey  their 
orders.* 

>  Henxiii\j«rd,  (kfrrwpondamM^  etc  iv.  418. 

'  On  April  8th  it  was  reported  that  Ooraut  had  said  in  a  sermon  that 
Genera  was  a  realm  of  tipplers,  and  that  the  town  was  goyemed  hj  drunkards 
(from  all  accounts  a  true  statement  of  fact,  hut  scarcely  suitahle  for  a 
fl«mon),  and  had  been  brought  before  the  Ooundl  in  consequenoe. 

t  Heimii\jard,  Cwrttfimdam/u^  etc.  iv.  418-16,  420-22. 
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Coraut,  the  blind  preacher,  preached  as  usual  (^pril 
20  th).  He  was  at  once  arrested  and  imprisoned.  In  the 
afternoon,  Farel  and  Calvin,  accompanied  bj  several  of  the 
most  eminent  citizens  of  Geneva,  appeared  before  the 
Council  to  protest  against  Coraut's  imprisonment,  and  to 
demand  his  release — ^Farel  speaking  with  his  usual  daring 
vehemence,  and  reminding  the  magistrates  that  but  for  his 
work  in  the  citj  they  would  not  be  in  the  position  thej 
occupied.  The  request  was  refused,  and  the  Council  took 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  preachers  to  ask  them 
whether  they  would  at  once  introduce  the  Bern  usages. 
They  replied  that  they  had  no  objection  to  the  ceremonies, 
and  would  be  glad  to  use  them  in  worship  provided  they 
were  properly  adopted,^  but  not  on  a  simple  order  from  the 
Council  Farel  and  Calvin  were  then  forbidden  to  preach. 
Next  day  the  two  pastors  preached  as  usual — Calvin  in 
St  Peter's  and  Farel  in  St.  G^ervaisa  The  Council  met 
to  consider  this  act  of  disobedience.  Some  were  for  sending 
the  preachers  to  prison  at  once;  but  it  was  resolved  to 
summon  the  CaunoU  of  the  Two  Hundred  on  the  morrow 
(April  22nd)  and  the  Oeneral  Council  on  the  24th.  The 
letters  of  Bern  (March  5th,  March  20th,  April  15th)  were 
read,  and  the  Two  Hundred  resolved  that  they  would  ^  live 
according  to  the  ceremonies  of  Bern."  What  then  was  to 
be  done  with  Calvin  and  Farel  ?  Were  they  to  be  sent  to 
the  town's  prison  ?  No  I  Better  to  wait  till  the  Council 
secured  other  preachers  (it  had  been  trying  to  do  so  and 
had  failed),  and  then  dismiss  them.  The  General  Council 
then  met;*  resolved  to  ^live  according  to  the  ceremonies 
of  Bern,''  and  to  banish  the  three  preachers  from  the 
town,  giving  them   three   days   to  collect   their  effects.* 

*  OidTin  9KJ9  tiiat  h%  wished  the  matter  to  be  regnlmrlj  brought  before 
the  people  and  dieonneed  :  "  Coneio  0tiam  a  nobis  habeatwr  de  etrmnamarum 
liberUU$f  dHiuU  od  eo^formUaiem  poptUum  adhortemwrf  prcpoHitu  ^ut 
raiipmiibtts.  Dmimm  liberum  eedeaice  Judicium  permiUatur."  Ct  the 
memoraBdiim  presented  to  the  Sjnod  of  Zurich  by  Calvin  and  Farel, 
Hid,  T.  8 ;  Corpu»  JU/ormcUorum,  xxxviii.  ii.  191. 

*  Hermiiyard,  Comspondmee,  eto.  iv.  428,  425,  426,  427,  ▼.  8,  24. 

'  It  ia  worth  mentioning  that  while  the  three  letters  fh>m  Bern  w«e 
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Calvin  and  Farel  were  sent  into  exile,  and  the  magistrates 
made  haste  to  seize  the  furniture  which  had  been  given 
ihem  when  they  were  settled  as  preachers. 

Calvin  long  remembered  the  threats  and  dangers  of 
these  April  days  and  nights.  He  was  insulted  in  the 
streets.  Bullies  threatened  to  ^  throw  him  into  the  Bhone." 
Crowds  of  the  baser  sort  gathered  round  his  house./ 
They  sang  ribald  and  obscene  songs  under  his  windows/ 
They  fired  shots  at  night,  more  than  fifty  one  night, 
before  his  door — '^more  than  enough  to  astonish  a  poor 
sdiolar,  timid  as  I  am,  and  as  I  confess  I  have  always 
been."  ^  It  was  the  memory  of  these  days  that  made  him 
loathe  the  very  thought  of  returning  to  Geneva. 

The  two  Beformers,  Calvin  and  Farel,  left  the  town  at 
once,  determined  to  lay  their  case  before  the  Council  of 
Bern,  and  also  before  the  Synod  of  Swiss  Churches  which 
was  about  to  meet  at  Zurich  (April  28th,  1538).  The 
Councillors  of  Bern  were  both  shocked  and  scandalised  at 
the  treatment  the  preachers  had  received  from  the  Council 
of  (Geneva,  and  felt  it  all  the  more  that  their  proposal  of 
conformity  had  served  as  the  occasion.  They  wrote  at 
once  to  (Geneva  (April  27th),  b^ging  the  Council  to  undo 
what  they  had  done ;  to  remember  that  their  proposal  for 
uniformity  had  never  been  meant  to  serve  as  occasion 
for  compulsion  in  matters  which  were  after  all  indifferent.^ 
Bern  might  be  ma^rful,  but  it  was  almost  always  courteous. 
The  secular  authority  might  be  the  motive  force  in  all 
ecclesiastical  matters,  but  it  was  to  be  exercised  through  the 

broti^t  btlbre  Um  ComioQ  of  the  Two  Hundred,  the  deoisioiie  of  the 
LaoMiino  Synod  were  produced  at  the  General  Conncil.  Did  the  Gonnoil 
with  to  give  their  decision  a  semblance  of  ecclesiastical  authority ! 

1  Bonnet,  Lu  LeUre$franfai$e$  cU  Calvin,  iL  575,  576. 

*  "  A  ceste  caoee,  yoos  instantement,  tr^s-acertee  et  en  fratemelle  affec- 
tion prions,  admonestons  et  reqn^ns  que  ...  la  rigueur  que  ten^  auz  dits 
Faiel  et  OalTin  admod^rer,  pour  I'amour  de  nous  et  pour  Writer  scandals, 
oontemplans  que  oe  qu'aTons  It  yous  et  It  ealx  esoript  pour  la  conformity  det 
c^monies  de  I'Esglise,  est  procM^  de  bonne  affection  et  par  mode  de 
raqueste,  et  non  pas  pour  vous,  ne  eulz,  constraindre  It  ces  choses,  que  sent 
Isdiflerentes  en  I'Eflglise,  comme  le  pain  de  la  C^ne  et  aultrss"  (Hermi^ard, 
QmmqfomUmeif  oto.  ir.  42S). 
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machinery  of  the  Churoh.  The  authoritieB  of  Bern  had 
been  careful  to  eetablish  an  ecclesiastical  Court»  the  Con- 
sistorj,  of  two  pastors  and  three  Councillors,  who  dealt 
with  all  ecclesiastical  details.  It  encouraged  the  meeting 
of  Synods  all  over  its  territorie&  Its  proposals  for  uni- 
formity had  been  addressed  to  both  the  pastors  and  the 
Council  of  Qenevay  and  had  spoken  of  mutual  consulta- 
tion. They  had  no  desire  to  seem  even  remotely  responsible 
for  the  bludgeoning  of  the  G^evan  ministers.  The 
Council  of  G^eva  answered  with  a  mixture  of  servility  and 
veiled  insolence  ^  (April  30th).  Nothing  could  be  made  of 
them. 

From  Bern,  Farel  and  Calvin  went  to  Zurich,  and  there 
addressed  a  memorandum  to  a  Synod,  which  included 
representatives  from  Zurich,  Bern,  Basel,  SchafEhausen,  St. 
Gkdlen,  Mtihlhausen,  Biel  (Bienne),  and  the  two  bamshed 
mimsters  from  G^eva.  It  was  one  of  those  General 
Assemblies  which  in  Calvin's  eyes  represented  the  Church 
Catholic,  to  which  all  particular  Churches  owed  deference, 
if  not  simple  obedience.  The  Genevan  pastors  presented 
their  statement  with  a  proud  humility.  They  were  willing 
to  accept  the  ceremonies  of  Bern,  matters  in  themselves 
indifferent,  but  which  might  be  useful  in  the  sense  of 
showing  the  harmony  prevailing  among  the  Beformed 
Churches ;  but  they  must  be  received  by  the  Church  of 
Geneva,  and  not  imposed  upon  it  by  the  mere  fiat  of 
the  secular  authority.  They  were  quite  willing  to 
expound  them  to  the  people  of  Gleneva  and  recommend 
them.  But  if  they  were  to  return  to  Geneva,  they  must 
be  allowed  to  defend  themselves  against  their  calumniators ; 
and  their  programme  for  the  organisation  of  the  Church 
of  Geneva,  which  had  already  been  accepted  but  had  not 
been  put  in  practice  (January  16th,  1537),*  must  be 
introduced.  It  consisted  of  the  following : — the  establish- 
ment  of    an    ecclesiastical    discipline,   that    the    Holy 

^  For  the  letter  of  Bern  to  Genera,  and  the  answer  of  Generm,  oL  ' 
Herminjard,  CorretpcndainMf  eto.  It.  427-480. 
*  Ibid.  iy.  165  n. 
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Supp^  m^ht  not  be  profaned;  the  division  of  the  city 
into  parishes,  that  each  minister  might  be  acquainted  with 
his  own  flock ;  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ministers  for 
the  town ;  regular  ordination  of  pastors  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands ;  more  frequent  celebration  of  the  Holy  Supper, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church.^  They 
confessed  that  perhaps  t^iey  had  been  too  severe;  on 
this  personal  matter  they  were  willing  to  be  guided.*  They 
listened  with  humility  to  the  exhortations  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Synod,  who  prayed  them  to  use  more 
gentleness  in  dealing  with  an  undisciplined  peopla  But 
on  the  question  of  principle  and  on  the  rights  of  the 
Church  set  over  against  the  State,  they  were  firm.  It 
was  probably  the  first  time  that  the  Erastians  of  eastern 
Switzerland  had  listened  to  such  High  Church  doctrine; 
but  they  accepted  it  and  made  it  their  own  for  the  time 
being  at  least  The  Synod  decided  to  write  to  the  Coimcil 
of  Geneva  and  ask  them  to  have  patience  with  their 
preachers  and  receive  them  back  again;  and  they  asked 
the  deputies  from  Bern  to  charge  themselves  with  the 
affair,  and  do  their  best  to  see  Fard  and  Calvin  reinstated 
in  Geneva. 

The  deputies  of  Bern  accepted  the  commission,  and  the 
Greneva  pastors  went  back  to  Bern  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Bern  deputies  from  Zurich.  They  waited,  fuU  of  anxiety, 
for  nearly  fourteen  days.  Then  the  Bern  Council  were 
ready  to  fulfil  the  request  of  the  S}mod.'  Deputies  were 
appointed,  and,  accompanied  by  Farel  and  Calvin,  set  out 

'  The  memoir  presented  to  the  Synod  of  Zurich  has  been  printed  by 
Herminjard,  CoTrtspondanee,  etc  ▼.  8-6,  and  in  the  Corpus  lU/ormcUortun, 
zxzTiiL  ii.  190-192.  The  oonolnsion  prays  Bern  to  drive  from  their  territoiy 
ribald  and  obeoene  songs  and  catches,  Uiat  the  people  of  Geneva  may  n<^ 
dte  their  example  as  an  excuse. 

s  «  Wir  habent  onoh  duroh  Etlioh  nnsere  vorordneten  uffs  emstlichest 
m!t  ihnen  reden  lassen  sich  etlicher  nngeschigter  soherpffe  zemaassen  nnd 
aich  by  disem  unerbuwenem  volgk  Gristenlicher  sennffiniitigkeit  sa 
beflyssen"  {Chrpui  JtrformcUorunif  xxxviiL  ii.  193). 

'  The  minute  of  the  Council  of  Bern  says :  **  The  Genevans  had  refused 
to  receive  Calvin  and  FareL  If  my  lords  need  preachers,  they  will  keep 
^em  in  mind  "  (Herminjard,  ComspoTuia'nu^  v.  20  n.}. 
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for  Geneva.  The  two  pastors  waited  on  the  frontier  at 
Noyon  or  at  Gtenthod  while  the  deputies  of  Bern  went  on 
to  Geneva.  They  had  an  audience  of  the  Council  (May 
23rd),  were  told  that  the  Council  could  not  revoke  what 
all  three  Councils  had  voted.  The  Council  of  the  Two 
Hundred  refused  to  recall  the  pastors.  The  Council 
General  (May  26  th)  by  a  unanimous  vote  repeated  the 
sentence  of  exile,  and  forbade  the  three  pastors  (Farel, 
Calvin,  and  Coraut)  to  set  foot  on  Genevan  territory. 

Driven  from  Geneva,  Calvin  would  fain  have  betaken 
himself  to  a  quiet  student  life;  but  he  was  too  well  known  and 
too  much  valued  to  be  left  in  the  obscurity  he  longed  for. 
Strassburg  claimed  him  to  minister  to  the  French  refugees 
who  had  settled  within  its  protecting  walls.  He  was 
invited  to  attend  the  Protestant  conference  at  Frankfurt ; 
he  was  present  at  the  union  conferences  at  Hagenau,  at 
Worms,  and  at  Begensburg.  There  he  met  the  more 
celebrated  German  Protestant  divines,  who  welcomed  him 
as  they  had  done  no  one  else  from  Switzerland.  Calvin 
put  himself  light  with  them  theologically  by  signing  at 
once  and  without  solicitation  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
and  aided  thereby  the  feeling  of  union  among  all  Pro- 
testants. He  kindled  in  the  breast  of  Melanchthon  one 
of  those  romantic  friendships  which  the  frail  Frenchman, 
with  the  pallid  face,  black  hair,  and  piercing  eyes,  seemed 
to  evoke  so  easily.  Luther  himself  appreciated  his 
theology  even  on  his  jealously  guarded  theory  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

Meanwhile  things  were  not  going  well  in  Geneva.  Out- 
wardly, there  was  not  much  difference.  Pastors  ministered 
in  the  churches  of  the  town,  and  the  ordinary  and  ecclesias- 
tical life  went  on  as  usual  The  magistrates  enforced  the 
Articles ;  they  condemned  the  Anabaptists,  the  Papists,  all 
infringements  of  the  sumptuary  and  disciplinary  laws  of  the 
town.  They  compelled  every  householder  to  go  to  church. 
Still  the  old  life  seemed  to  be  gona  The  Council  and  the 
Syndics  treated  the  new  pastors  as  their  servants,  com- 
pelled them  to  render  strict  obedience  to  all  their  decisions 
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bt  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  considered  religion  as  a 
political  affair.  It  is  undoubted  that  the  morals  of  the 
town  became  worse, — so  bad  that  the  pastors  of  Bern  wrote 
a  letter  of  expostulation  to  the  pastors  in  Geneva,^ — and 
the  Lord's  Supper  seems  to  have  been  neglected.  The 
contests  between  parties  within  the  city  became  almost 
scandalous,  and  the  independent  existence  of  Greneva  was 
threatened.* 

At  the  elections  the  Syndics  failed  to  secure  their  re- 
election. Men  of  more  moderate  views  were  chosen,  and 
from  this  date  (Feb.  1539)  the  idea  began  to  be  mooted 
that  Geneva  must  ask  Calvin  to  return.  Private  overtures 
were  made  to  him,  but  he  refused.  Then  came  letters  from 
the  Council,  begging  him  to  come  back  and  state  his  terms. 
He  kept  silence.  Lausanne  and  Neuchd,tel  joined  their 
entreaties  to  those  of  Geneva.  Calvin  was  not  to  be  per- 
suaded. His  private  letters  reveal  his  whole  mmd.  He 
shuddered  at  returning  to  the  turbulent  city.  He  was  not 
sure  that  he  was  fit  to  take  charge  of  the  Church  in  Geneva. 
He  was  in  peace  at  Strassburg,  minister  to  a  congregation 
of  his  own  countrymen ;  and  the  pastoral  tie  once  formed 
was  not  to  be  lightly  broken ;  yet  there  was  an  undercurrent 
drawing  him  to  the  place  where  he  first  began  the  ministry 
of  the  Word.  At  length  he  wrote  to  the  Council  of 
Greneva,  putting  all  his  difficulties  and  his  longings  before 
them — ^neither  accepting  nor  refusing.  His  immediate 
duty  called  him  to  the  conference  at  Worms. 

The  people  of  Geneva  were  not  discouraged.  On  the 
19th  October,  the  Council  of  the  Two  Hundred  placed  on 
their  raster  a  declaration  that  every  means  must  be  taken 
to  secure  the  services  of  "  Maystre  Johan  Calvinus,"  and  on 
the  22nd  a  worthy  burgher  and  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Two  Hundred,  Louis  Dufour,  was  despatched  to  Strass- 
borg  with  a  letter  from  both  the  civic  Councils,  begging 
Calvin  to  return  to  his  *'  old  place  "  (prestine  plache), "  seeing 

*  Herminjard,    Corre$p&ndaneep    etc    t.    189 ;   Cforpui  M^fitrmatarwv. 
sxzviiL  ii.  181. 

*  Doaroergae,  Jean  Calvin,  eto.  ii  681^, 
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our  people  desire  you  greatly,''  and  promising  that  they 
would  do  what  they  could  to  content  him.^  Dufour  got  to 
Straasburg  only  to  find  that  Calvin  had  gone  to  Worms. 
He  presented  his  letters  to  the  Council  of  the  town,  who 
sent  them  on  by  an  express  (eques  cderi  cursu)^  to  Calvin 
(Nov.  6th,  1540).  Far  from  being  uplifted  at  the  genuine 
desire  to  receive  him  back  again  to  Geneva,  Calvin  was 
terribly  distressed.  He  took  counsel  with  his  friends  at 
Worms,  and  could  scarcely  place  the  case  before  them  for 
his  sobs.'  The  intolerable  pain  he  had  at  the  thought  of 
going  back  to  Geneva  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  idea  that 
Bucer  might  after  all  be  right  when  he  declared  that 
Calvin's  duty  to  the  Church  Universal  clearly  pointed  to 
his  return,*  overmastered  him  completely.  His  friends,  re- 
specting his  sufferings,  advised  him  to  postpone  all  decision 
until  again  in  Strassburg.  Others  who  were  not  near  him 
kept  urging  him.  Farel  thundered  at  him  {consUrrU  par  tea 
/(mdresy     The  pastors  of  Zurich  wrote  (April  5th  1541)  • 

**  You  know  that  Geneva  lies  on  the  confines  of  France,  of 
Italy,  and  of  Germany,  and  that  there  is  great  hope  that  the 
Gk)spel  may  spread  from  it  to^the  neighbouring  cities,  and 
thus  enlarge  the  rampcurts  {lea  botUevards)  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ. — ^You  know  that  the  Apostle  selected  metropolitan 
cities  for  his  preaching  centres,  that  the  Gospel  might  be 
spread  throughout  the  surrounding  town&"  * 

Calvin  was  overcoma  He  consented  to  return  to 
Geneva,  and  entered  the  city  still  suffering  from  his  repug- 
nance to  undertake  work  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  he 
was  fitted  to  do.  Historians  speak  of  a  triumphal  entry. 
There  may  have  been,  though  nothing  could  have  heea 
more  distasteful  to  Calvin  at  any  time,  and  eminently  so 

*  lUgiitres  du  OarmU,  xxziv.  t,  483,  485,  490  (quoted  in  B«iimeiga«» 
Jean  Oalvin,  ii.  700). 

*  Hermiigard,  Ckfrrespandanee  de»  BtformaUurs  dans  l$$  pm^$  d$  lamgm 
fran^ue  (GeDeva,  1866-93),  vi  866. 

•  Carpus  Jie/ormatorum,  zxxiz.  (xi.)  114. 

*iW(i.p.  54.  •iwrf.  p.  im 

•  Herminjard,  Cforrespondanes,  etc  Tii  77. 
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on  this  occasion,  with  the  feelings  he  had.  Contemporary 
documents  are  silent  There  is  only  the  minute  of  the 
Council,  as  formal  as  minutes  usually  are,  relating  that 
"  Maystre  Johan  Calvin,  ministre  evangelique,"  is  again  in 
charge  of  the  Church  in  Geneva  (Sept.  13th,  1541).^ 

Calvin  was  in  Geneva  for  the  second  time,  dragged  there 
both  times  unwillingly,  his  dream  of  a  quiet  scholar's  life 
completely  shattered.  The  work  that  lay  before  him  proved 
to  be  almost  as  hard  as  he  had  foreseen  it  would  ba  The 
common  idea  that  from  this  second  entry  Calvin  was  master 
within  the  city,  is  quite  erroneous.  Fourteen  years  were 
spent  in  a  hard  struggle  (1541-55);  and  if  the  remain- 
ing nine  years  of  his  life  can  be  called  his  period  of  triumph 
over  opponents  (1555-64),  it  must  be  remembered  that 
be  was  never  able  to  see  his  ideas  of  an  ecclesiastical  organi- 
sation wholly  carried  out  in  the  city  of  his  adoption.  One 
must  go  td  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  to  see  Calvin's 
idea  completely  realised.* 

On  the  day  of  his  entry  into  Geneva  (Sept  13th, 
1541)  the  Council  resolved  that  a  Constitution  should  be 
given  to  the  Church  of  the  city,  and  a  committee  was  formed, 
consisting  of  Calvin,  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry,  and  six 
members  of  the  Council,  to  prepare  the  draft  The  work  was 
completed  in  twenty  days,  and  ready  for  presentation.  On 
September  16th,  however,  it  had  been  resolved  that  the 
draft  when  prepared  should  be  submitted  tor  revision  to 
the  Smaller  Council,  to  the  Council  of  Sixty,  and  finally  to 
the  Council  of  T%joo  HuTidred,  The  old  opposition  at  once 
manifested  itself  within  these  Councils.  There  seem  to 
have  been  alterations,  and  at  the  last  moment  Calvin  thought 
that  the  Constitution  would  be  made  worthless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discipline  and  orderly  ecclesiastical  rula  In  the  end, 
however,  the  drafted  ordinances  were  adopted  unanimously 
bj  the  CmmM  of  Two  Hundred  without  serious  alteration. 

>  BegUtru  d»  Cfotmd,  zxzr.  1,  824  (({aoted  In  DoomeigiM^  Jkm  (Mvin, 
0m.  fi.  710). 

*  Tor  the  wonderfbl  inflaenoe  of  Oalvin  «a  tlM  Frenoh  Bafonmtloii  and 
,  o&  below,  pp.  153  & 
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The  result  was  the  famous  EceUsiastical  Ordirutncea  of 
Oerveva  in  their  first  form.  They  did  not  assume  their 
final  form  until  1561.^ 

When  these  Ordinances  of  1541  acre  compared  with  the 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  government  laid  down  in  the 
InstittUio,  with  the  Articles  of  1537,  and  with  the 
Ordinances  of  1561,  it  can  be  seen  that  Calvin  must  have 
sacrificed  a  great  deal  in  order  to  content  the  magistrates  of 
Greneva. 

He  had  contended  for  the  self-government  of  theOhurcb, 
especially  in  matters  of  discipline ;  the  principle  runs  all 
through  the  chapters  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  TnstUutio 
The  Ordinances  give  a  certain  show  of  autonomy,  and  yet  the 
whole  authority  really  rests  with  the  Councils.  The  dis- 
cipline was  exercised  by  the  Consistory  or  session  of  Elders 
(Anciens) ;  but  this  Consistory  was  chosen  by  the  Smaller 
Council  on  the  advice  of  the  ministers,  and  was  to  include 
two  members  of  the  Smaller  Council,  four  from  the  Council 
of  Sixty,  and  six  from  the  Council  of  Ihvo  Hundred,  and 
when  they  had  been  chosen  they  were  to  be  presented  to 
the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  for  approval  When  the  Con- 
sistory met,  one  of  the  four  Syndics  sat  as  president,  hold- 
ing his  baton,  the  insignia  of  his  magisterial  office,  in  his 
hand,  which,  as  the  revised  Ordinances  of  1561  very  truly 
said,  ''  had  more  the  appearance  of  civil  authority  than  of 
spiritual  rula"  The  revised  Ordinanjces  forbade  the  presi- 
dent to  carry  his  baton  when  he  presided  in  The  Consistory,  in 
order  to  render  obedience  to  the  distinction  which  is ''  clearly 
shown  in  Holy  Scripture  to  exist  between  the  magistrate's 
sword  and  authority  and  the  superintendence  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  Church  ^ ;  but  the  obedience  to  Holy  Scripture 
does  not  seem  to  have  gone  further  than  laying  aside  the 
baton  for  the  tima  It  appears  also  that  the  rule  of  con- 
sulting the  ministers  in  the  appointments  made  to  the 
Consistory  was  not  unfrequently  omitted,  and  that  it  was 

^ArUdUs  of  1587  in  fhe  Oorpm  H^ormatonm,  zxxriii.  L  (x.  i.)  6-14 ; 
Ordinanees  of  1541 ;  ibid.  pp.  15-80 ;  Ordinances  of  1561 ;  Hid.  ppu 
f  1-124 ;  InMiUian,  nr.  oo.  i-zii 
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to  all  intents  and  purposes  simply  a  committee  of  the 
Councils,  and  anything  but  submissive  to  the  pastors.^  The 
G>nsistory  had  no  power  to  inflict  civil  punishments  on 
delinquents.  It  could  only  admonish  and  warn.  When  it 
deemed  that  chastisements  were  necessary,  it  had  to  report 
to  the  Councilf  "^hct  sentenced.  This  was  also  done  in  order 
to  maintain  the  separation  between  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical power;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  a  committee  of  the  Q>uncil 
that  reported  to  the  Council,  and  the  distinction  was  really 
illusory.  This  state  of  matters  was  quite  repugnant  to 
Calvin's  cherished  idea,  not  only  as  laid  down  in  the 
InstUviionf  but  as  seen  at  work  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  which  was  mainly  his  authorship. 
"The  magnificent,  noble,  and  honourable  Lords"  of  the 
Council  (such  was  their  title)  of  this  small  town  of  13,000 
inhabitants  deferred  in  words  to  the  teachings  of  Calvin  about 
the  distinction  between  the  civil  and  the  spiritual  powers,  but 
in  fctd  they  retained  the  whole  power  of  rule  or  discipline 
in  their  own  hands;  and  we  ought  to  see  in  the  disciplinary 
powers  and  punishments  of  the  Consistory  of  (Jeneva,  not 
an  exhibition  of  the  working  of  a  Church  organised  on  the 
principles  of  Calvin,  but  the  ordinary  procedure  of  the 
Town  Council  of  a  mediaeval  city.  Their  petty  punishments 
and  their  minute  interference  with  private  life  are  only 
special  instances  of  what  was  common  to  all  municipal 
rule  in  the;,  sixteenth  century. 

ITirough  that  century  we  find  a  protest  against  the 
mediaeval  intrusion  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  into 
the  realm  of  civil  authority,  with  the  inevitable  re- 
action which  made  the  ecclesiastical  a  mere  department 
of  national  or  civic  administration.  Zurich  under  Zwingli 
although  it  is  usually  taken  as  the  extreme  type  of  this 
Erastian  policy,  as  it  came  to  be  called  later,  went  no 
further  than  Bern,  Strassburg,  or  other  places.  The 
Council  of  Greneva  had  legal  precedent  when  they 
insisted  that  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  power  belonged 
to  tfiem.  The  city  had  been  an  ecclesiastical  principality. 
*  Corpus  Refarmatarum,  xxxviii.  i.  121, 122* 
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ruled  in  civil  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  things  by  its 
Bishop,  and  the  Council  were  legally  the  inheritors  of  the 
Bishop's  authority.  This  meant,  among  other  things,  that 
the  old  laws  against  heresy,  unless  specially  repealed, 
remained  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  errors  in  doctrine 
were  reckoned  to  be  of  the  nature  of  treasonable 
things;  and  this  made  heresies,  or  variations  in  religious 
opinion  from  what  the  Statute  Book  had  declared  to 
be  the  official  view  of  truth,  liable  to  civil  pains  and 
penaltie& 

**  Castellio's  doubts  as  to  the  canonicity  of  the  Song  of 
Songs  and  as  to  the  received  interpretation  of  Christ's 
descent  into  Hades,  Bolsec's  criticism  of  predestination, 
Gryet's  suspected  scepticism  and  possession  of  infidel  books, 
Servetus'  rationalism  and  anti-lSinitarian  creed,  were  all 
opinions  judged  to  be  criminal  •  •  .  The  heretic  may  be  a 
man  of  irreproachable  character;  but  if  heresy  be  treason 
against  the  State/'  ^ 

he  was  a  criminal,  and  had  to  be  punished  tor  the 
crime  on  the  Statute  Book.  To  say  that  Calvin  burnt 
Servetus,  as  is  continually  done,  is  to  make  one  man  re- 
sponsible for  a  state  of  things  which  had  lasted  in  western 
Europe  ever  since  the  Emperor  Theodosius  declared  that 
all  men  were  out  of  law  who  did  not  accept  the  Nioene 
Creed  in  the  form  issued  by  Damasus  of  Boma  On  the 
other  hand,  to  release  Calvin  from  his  share  in  that  tragedy 
and  crime  by  denying  that  he  sat  among  the  judges  of  the 
heretic,  or  to  allege  that  Servetus  was  slain  because  he 
conspired  against  the  liberties  of  the  city,  is  equally  un- 
reasonable. Calvin  certainly  believed  that  the  execution 
of  the  anti-Trinitarian  was  right  The  Prot^^tamts  of 
France  and  of  Switzerland  in  1903  (Nov.  1st)  erected 
what  they  called  a  monumerU  expiatoire  to  the  victim 
of  sixteenth  century  religious  persecution,  and  placed 
on  it  an  inscription  in  which  they  acknowledged  their 
debt    to    the   great    Beformer,   and   at   the   same   time 

>  (kmbridffe  Modem  EUlary,  H  S7ft» 
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oondenmed   his    error,  —  surely    the    right    attitude    to 


assume.^ 

Calvin  did  three  things  for  Geneva,  all  of  which  went 
&r  beyond  its  walls.  He  gave  its  Church  a  trained  and 
tested  ministry,  its  homes  an  educated  people  who  oould 
give  a  reason  for  their  faith,  and  to  the  whole  city  an 
heroic  soul  which  enabled  the  little  town  to  stand  forth  as 
the  Citadel  and  City  of  Befuge  for  the  oppressed  Protestants 
of  Europe. 

The  earlier  preachers  of  the  Beformed  faith  had  been 
stray  scholars,  converted  priests  and  monks,  pious  artisans, 
and  such  lika  They  were  for  the  most  part  heroic  men 
who  did  their  work  nobly.  But  some  of  them  had  no  real 
vocation  for  the  position  into  which  they  had  thrust  them- 
selves. They  had  been  prompted  by  such  ignoble  motives 
as  discontent  with  their  condition,  the  desire  to  marry  or 
to  make  legitimate  irregular  connections,'  or  dislike  to  all 
authority  and  wholesome  restraints.  They  had  brought 
neither  change  of  heart  nor  of  conduct  into  their  new 
surroundings,  and  had  become  a  source  of  danger  and 
scandal  to  the  small  Protestcmt  communities. 

The  first  part  of  the  Ordinances  was  meant  to  put  an 
end  to  such  a  condition  of  things,  and  aimed  at  giving  the 
Beformed  Church  a  ministry  more  efficient  than  the  old 
priesthood,  without  claiming  any  specially  priestly  character. 

^  On  tiie  one  tide  of  the  stone  is  inscribed : 

Le  zxvii  Octobre  MDLIII 

Monrat  sm  le  bnober  k  Champel 

MiOHBL  Sebyst 

do  ViUenemre  d'Aragan,  n4  le  zzix  Septembrs  MDXL 

«n6  on  tiie  other : 

Mb  respeotneax  et  reoonnaissantB  de  Oalvin  notre  grand  rtformatenr, 
jdmSb  oondaninant  nne  errenr  qni  tat  oeUe  de  son  si^e  et  fenne* 
ment  attach^  k  la  liberty  de  oonsoienoe  selon  les  vrais  principes  de 
1a  fkefonnation  et  de  r£vangile,  nous  sYons  (HeYi  oe  monument 
ezpiatoire.    Le  zxrii  Ootobre  MOMIIL 

*  Like  Jacqnee  Bernard,  the  Franciscan  monk,  who  was  one  of  the  pastors 
hi  Genera  after  the  banishment  of  Oalrin  and  Farel,  who,  "cum  esset  inter 
Evangelii  exordia,  hostiliter  repugnavit*  donee  Christum  aliquando  in  azoris 
i  oontemplatns  est." 
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The  ministers  were  to  be  men  who  believed  that  they  were 
3alled  by  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  the  individual  soul, 
and  this  belief  in  a  divine  vocation  was  to  be  tested  and 
tried  in  a  threefold  waj — by  a  searching  excLmination,  by 
a  call  from  their  fellow-men  in  the  Church,  and  by  a  solemn 
institution  to  ofiSce. 

The  examination,  which  is  expressly  stated  to  be  the 
most  important,  was  conducted  by  those  who  were  already 
in  the  office  of  the  ministry.  It  concerned,  first,  the 
knowledge  which  the  candidate  had  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
of  his  ability  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  edification  of  the 
people ;  and,  second,  his  walk  and  conversation  in  so  far 
as  they  witnessed  to  his  power  to  be  an  example  as  well  as 
a  teacher.  The  candidate  was  then  presented  to  the  Smaller 
CouncU.  He  was  next  required  to  preach  before  the 
people,  who  were  invited  to  say  whether  his  ministrations 
were  likely  to  be  for  edification.  These  three  tests  passed, 
he  was  then  to  be  solemnly  set  apart  by  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  ministers,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  ancient 
C!hurch.  His  examination  and  testing  did  not  end  with 
bis  ordination.  All  the  ministers  of  the  city  were  com- 
manded to  meet  once  a  week  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  at  these  meetings  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
one,  even  the  least  important,  to  bring  forward  any  cause 
of  complaint  he  believed  to  exist  against  any  of  his  brethren, 
whether  of  doctrine,  or  of  morals,  or  of  inefficient  dischai^ 
of  the  duties  entrusted  to  his  care.  The  pastors  who 
worked  in  the  villages  were  ordered  to  attend  as  often  as 
they  could,  and  none  of  them  were  permitted  to  be  absent 
beyond  one  month.  If  the  meeting  of  ministers  failed  to 
agree  on  any  matter  brought  before  them,  they  were 
enjoined  to  call  in  the  Elders  to  assist  them ;  and  a  fina] 
appeal  was  always  allowed  to  the  Signory,  or  civil  authority. 
The  same  rigid  supervision  was  extended  to  the  whole 
people,  and  in  the  visitations  for  this  purpose  Elders  were 
always  associated  with  ministers.^     Every  member  of  tlie 

1  Corpus  RrformaUn-um,  zxxtUL  i  (z.  L)  17-20,  45-48,  5&-5a,  98-M 
116-118. 
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little  republic^  surrounded  bj  so  manj  and  powerful 
enemiee;  was  meant  to  be  a  soldier  trained  for  spiritual  as 
for  temporal  warfara  Calvin  added  a  spiritual  side  to 
the  military  training  wbioh  preserved  the  independence  of 
the  little  mediaeval  city  republics. 

He  was  unwearied  in  his  exertions  to  make  Gtoneva 
an  enlightened  town.  His  educational  policy  adopted  by 
the  Councils  was  stated  in  a  series  of  famous  regiilations 
for  the  management  of  the  schools  and  College  of  the  city.* 
He  sought  out  and  presented  to  the  Council  the  most 
noted  scholars  he  could  attract  to  Greneva.  Mathurin 
Cordier,  the  ablest  preceptor  that  France  had  produced  in  his 
generation;  Beza,  its  most  illustrious  Humanist;  Castellio 
and  Saunier,  were  all  teachers  in  the  city.  The  fame  of 
its  schools  attracted  almost  as  many  as  persecution  drove 
to  take  refuge  within  its  walls.  The  religious  instruction 
of  the  young  was  carefully  attended  to.  Calvin's  earlier 
Catechism  was  revised,  and  made  more  suitable  for  the 
yoimg;  and  the  children  were  so  well  grounded  that  it 
became  a  conmion  saying  that  a  boy  of  Geneva  oould  give 
an  answer  for  his  faith  as  ably  as  a  ^doctor  of  the 
Sorbonna**  But  what  Ceneva  excelled  in  was  its  training 
for  the  ministry  and  other  learned  professiona  Men  with 
the  passion  of  learning  in  their  blood  came  from  all  lands 
— ^from  Italy,  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  even  from  Bussia, 
and,  above  all,  from  France.  Pastors  educated  in  Geneva, 
taught  by  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  day,  who 
bad  gained  the  art  of  ruling  others  in  having  learned  how 
to  command  themselves,  went  forth  from  its  schools  to 
become  the  ministers  of  the  struggling  Protestants  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  England,  in  Scotland,  in  the  Bhine 
Provinces,  and,  above  all,  in  France.  They  were  wise,  in- 
defatigable, fearless,  ready  to  give  their  lives  for  their  work, 
extorting  praise  from  unwilling  mouths,  as  modest,  saintly, 
"  ^th  the  name  of  Jesus  ever  on  their  lips  "  and  His  Spirit 
in  their  hearts.  What  they  did  for  France  and  other 
eoimtries  must  be  told  elsewhere. 

^  Corpui  Btformatarum,  xxxviii  L  (z.  1.)  65-9(l» 
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The  onoe  disorderly  city,  a  prey  to  its  own  internal 
factions,  became  the  citadel  of  the  Beformation,  defying 
the  threats  of  Bomanist  France  and  Savoy,  and  opening  its 
gates  to  the  persecuted  of  all  lands.  It  continaed  to  be 
so  for  generations,  and  the  victims  of  the  dragownades  of 
Louis  xiv.  received  the  welcome  and  protection  accorded 
to  the  sufferers  under  the  Valois  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
What  it  did  for  them  may  he  best  told  in  the  words  of  a 
refugee! 

^  On  the  next  day,  a  Sunday,  we  reached  a  small  village 
on  a  hill  about  a  league  from  Geneva,  from  which  we 
could  see  that  city  with  a  joy  which  could  only  be  compared 
to  the  gladness  with  which  the  Israelites  beheld  the  Land 
of  Canaan.  It  was  midday  when  we  reached  the  village, 
and  so  great  was  our  eagerness  to  be  as  soon  as  possible 
within  the  city  which  we  looked  on  as  our  Jerusalem,  that 
we  did  not  wish  to  stay  even  for  food.  But  our  conductor 
informed  us  that  on  the  Sunday  the  gates  of  Geneva  were 
never  opened  until  after  divine  service,  that  is,  until  after 
four  o'clock.  We  had  therefore  to  remain  in  the  village 
imtil  about  that  hour,  when  we  mounted  our  horses  again. 
When  we  drew  near  to  the  town  we  saw  a  large  number  of 
people  coming  out.  Our  guide  was  surprised,  and  the 
more  so  when,  arriving  at  the  Plain-Palais,  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  town,  we  saw  coming  to  meet  us,  three 
carriages  escorted  by  halberdiers  and  followed  by  an  immense 
crowd  of  people  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age.  As  soon  as 
we  were  seen,  a  servant  of  the  Magistracy  approached  us 
emd  prayed  us  to  dismoimt  to  salute  respectfully  'Their 
Excellencies  of  Geneva,'  who  had  come  to  meet  us  and  to 
bid  us  welcome.  We  obeyed.  The  three  carriages  having 
drawn  near,  there  alighted  from  each  a  magistrate  and  a 
minister,  who  embraced  us  with  tears  of  joy  and  with 
praises  of  our  constancy  and  endurance  far  greater  than  we 
merited.  .  .  .  Their  Excellencies  then  permitted  the  people 
to  approach,  and  there  followed  a  spectacle  more  touching 
than  imagination  could  picture.  Several  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Geneva  had  relatives  suffering  in  the  French  galleys 
(from  which  we  had  been  delivered),  and  these  good  people 
did  not  know  whether  any  of  them  might  be  among  our 
company.  So  one  beard  a  confused  noise, '  My  son  so  and 
BO,  my  husband,  my  brother,  are  you  there?'    One  can 
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imagine  what  embraciDgs  welcomed  any  of  our  troop  who 
eould  answer.  All  this  crowd  of  people  threw  itself  on  our 
necks  with  inexpressible  transports  of  joy,  praising  and 
magnifying  the  Lord  for  the  manifestation  of  His  grace  in 
our  favour;  and  when  Their  Excellencies  asked  us  to  get 
on  horseback  again  to  enter  the  city,  we  were  scarcely  able 
to  obey,  so  impossible  did  it  seem  to  detach  ourselves  from 
the  arms  of  these  pious  and  zealous  brethren,  who  seemed 
afraid  to  lose  sight  of  us.  At  last  we  remounted  and 
followed  Their  IhcceUencies,  who  conducted  us  into  the 
eity  as  in  triumph.  A  magnificent  building  had  been 
erected  in  Geneva  to  lodge  citizens  who  had  fallen  into 
poverty.  It  had  just  been  finished  and  furnished,  and  no 
one  had  yet  lived  in  it  Their  Excellencies  thought  it 
could  have  no  better  dedication  than  to  serve  as  our 
habitation.  They  conducted  us  there,  and  we  were  soon  on 
foot  in  a  spacious  court  The  crowd  of  people  rushed  in 
after  us.  Those  who  had  found  relatives  in  our  company 
bej^ed  Their  Excellencies  to  permit  them  to  take  them  to 
their  houses — a  request  willingly  granted.  M.  Bosquet, 
one  of  us,  had  a  mother  and  two  sisters  in  Geneva,  and 
they  had  come  to  claim  him.  As  he  was  my  intimate 
friend,  he  b^ged  Their  Excellencies  to  permit  him  to  take 
me  along  with  him,  and  they  willingly  granted  his  request. 
Fired  by  this  example,  all  the  burghers,  men  and  women, 
asked  Their  Excellencies  to  allow  them  the  same  favour  of 
lodging  these  dear  brethren  in  their  own  houses.  Their 
Excellencies  having  permitted  some  to  do  this,  a  holy 
jealousy  took  possession  of  the  others,  who  lamented  and 
bewailed  themselves,  sa^g  that  they  could  not  be  looked 
on  as  good  and  loyal  citizens  if  they  were  refused  the  same 
favour ;  so  Their  Excellencies  had  to  give  way,  and  not  one 
of  us  was  left  in  the  Maison  Frangaise,  for  so  they  had 
called  the  magnificent  building."  ^ 

The  narrative  is  that  of  a  Protestant  condemned  to 
the  galleys  under  Louis  xiv.;  but  it  may  serve  as  a 
picture  of  how  Geneva  acted  in  the  sixteenth  century 
^rhen  the  small  city  of  13,000  souls  received  and  pro- 
tected nearly  6000  refugees  driven  from  many  di£ferent 
lands  for  their  religion. 

>  MimoSfnt  d^un  protetftaiU  wndaiMU  aiutx  gaUires  de  J^rance  pour  eatm  d» 
rmiifimk,  ieriU  par  M-mime  (1767,  repab.  1865),  pp.  404-407. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  FRANCS.^ 

§  1.  MaayueriU  tPAngauUme  and  the  ^gnyujf  of  MeamaC 

Pebhaps  no  one  so  thoroughly  represents  the  sentunentB 
which  inspired  the  beginnings  of  the  movement  for  Reforma- 
tion in  France  as  Marguerite  d'Angouldme,*  the  sister  of 

^  SovBGBs:  Theodore  de  B^ze  (Ben),  HitMn  JBodMutique  de$  4gli9B$ 
r^tfrmies  au  Boya/ume  de  France  (ed.  by  Q.  Banin  and  E.  OunitK,  Pari% 
1888-89) ;  J.  Oreepin,  ffisMre  dee  martyrs  penionteg  et  mis  d  mart  pour  la 
vMU  (ed.  bj  Benoist,  ToulouBe,  1885-87) ;  Hermixgard,  Oorre^pondance  des 
jRtfo^rmateura  dans  les  pays  de  langttefram/faite^  9  rols.  (Geneva,  1878-91) ; 
Calvin's  Letters^  Corpus  Reformatorum^  vols.  xxxTiii.  ii-XLViii.  (Bmnt- 
wiok,  1872,  etc.) ;  Bonnet,  Lettres  de  Jean  Calvin,  2  vols.  (Paris,  1854). 

Later  Books  :  E  Doomergue,  Jean  OaMn,  8  vols.  (publiBhed  LaosaniM^ 
1899-1905) ;  H.  M.  Baird,  ffislory  qf  the  Rise  tf  ike  Ifuguenois  (London, 
1880),  and  Theodore  Beta  (New  York,  1899) ;  Lavisse,  HisUrirt  de  France, 
T.  L  pp.  889  ff. ;  ii.  183  ff. ;  TL  L  iL  ;  HamQton,  "Paris  under  the  Valois 
Kings"  {JBng.  Hid,  Beview,  1886,  pp.  260-70). 

*  Marguerite  was  bom  at  Angoul^e  on  April  11th,  1492  ;  married  tha 
feeble  Duke  of  Alen9on  in  1509 ;  was  a  widow  in  1525 ;  married  Henii 
d'Albret,  King  of  Navarre,  in  1527 ;  died  in  1549.  Her  only  child  was 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  heroic  mother  of  Henry  of  Navarre^  who  became 
Henri  nr.  of  France.  When  she  was  the  Duchess  of  Alenfon,  her  oourt  at 
Bouigee  was  a  centre  for  the  Humanists  and  Reformers  of  France ;  when 
she  became  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  her  castle  at  N^rao  was  a  haven  for  all 
persecuted  Protestants.  The  literature  about  Marguerite  is  very  extensive  : 
it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  mention-— Q4nin,  Lettres  de  Marguerite  d^AngouUma^ 
reine  de  Navarre  (published  by  the  Soeidt^  de  VHistoirede  iVtniM,  1841-42)  % 
Les  idies  religieuses  de  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  d^aiupris  son  omvrspoAique  ; 
A.  Lefranc,  Les  demieres  poMes  de  Marguerite  de  Nawvrre  (Paris,  1896)  ; 
Becker,  "  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  duchesse  d'Alen9on  et  QuiUaume  Bri9onii«t» 
4vdqu6  de  Meauz,  d'apr^  leur  correspondance  manuscrite,  1521-24  "  (in  Hbm 
Bulletin  de  la  SoeidU  de  VUistoire  du  Protestantisme  franfmse,  zUz.  (Fiui«. 
1890) ;  Darmesteter,  Margaret  ef  AngouUme,  Queen  ^f  Na/cmtrs  (Leiidi^ 
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King  Franois  L  A  study  of  her  letters  and  of  her 
writings — the  latter  being  for  the  most  part  in  verse — is 
almost  essential  for  a  true  knowledge  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  noblest  minds  of  her  generation.  Not  that  she 
possessed  creative  energy  or  was  herself  a  thinker  of  any 
originality,  but  her  soul,  like  some  dear  sensitive  mirror, 
received  and  reflected  the  most  tremulous  thipb  of  the 
intellectual  and  religious  movements  around  her.  She 
had,  like  many  ladies  of  that  age,  devoted  herself  to  the 
New  Tieaming.  She  had  mastered  Latin,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  in  her  girlhood,  and  later  she  acquired  Greek  and 
even  Hebrew,  in  order  to  study  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  tongues.  In  her  the  French  Benaissance  of  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  was  prolonged  throughout  the  first  half  6f 
the  sixteenth  century.  She  was  all  sentiment  and  affection, 
full  of  that  gentle  courage  which  soft  feminine  enthusiasm 
gives,  and  to  her  brother  and  more  masculine  mother 
(Louise  of  Savoy)  ^  she  was  a  being  to  be  protected 
against  the  consequences  of  her  own  tender  daring. 
Contemporary  writers  of  all  parties,  save  the  more  bitter 
defenders  of  the  prevalent  Scholastic  Theology,  have 
something  good  to  say  about  the  pure,  bright,  ecstatic 
Queen  of  Navarre.  One  calls  her  the  "violet  in  the 
royal  garden,"  and  says  that  she  unconsciously  gathered 
around  her  all  the  better  spirits  in  France,  as  the  wild 
thyme  attracts  the  bees. 

Marsiglio  Ficino  had  taught  her  to  drink  from  the 
well  of  Christism  Flatonism;'  and  this  mysticism,  which 
had  little  to  do  with  dogma,  which  allied  itself  naturally 
with  the  poetical  sides  of  philosophy  and  morals  which 
suggested  great  if  indefinite  thoughts  about  Gtod, — le  Totd, 
le  Stul  N^eesMire,  la  Stale  Bonti, — the  human  soul  and  the 

1886) ;  LftTiMe,  Hidoin  de  France,  v.  i  ;  Hannizgard,  Carresp(mdane$,  etc, 
ToL  L,  whioh  oontdiit  gixteen  letters  written  bj  her,  and  twelve  eddreased 
to  her. 

^Loniae  de  Sarofe,  Journal,  1478-1522  (in  Michaad  et  F^oolat, 
€foUeeUon,  etc.  v.). 

*  Lefraac,  "  Margnerite  de  Navarre  et  le  platoniame  de  la  Benalssanct " 
f  Y«la.  Jviii  Ux.  BMUhi^iu  d€  rteoU  ds$  CharUs,  1897-98). 
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intimate  anion  between  the  two,  was  perhaps  the  abiding 
part  of  her  ever-enlarging  religious  experience.  Nicholas 
of  Ousa,  who  tried  to  combine  the  old  Scholastic  with  the 
new  thoughts  of  the  Benaissance,  taught  her  much  which 
she  never  unlearnt.  She  studied  the  Holy  Scriptures 
carefully  for  herself,  and  was  never  weary  of  discussing 
with  others  the  meaning  of  passages  which  seemed  to  be 
difficult.  She  listened  eagerly  to  the  preaching  of  Lef^vre 
and  Boussely  and  carried  on  a  long  private  correspondence 
with  Bri9onnet,  being  passionately  desirous,  she  said,  to 
learn  "  the  way  of  salvation.'*  *  Both  Luther  and  Calvin 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  her,  but  their  schemes  of 
theology  never  attracted  nor  subjugated  her  intelligence. 
Her  sympathies  were  drawn  forth  by  their  disdain  of 
Scholastic  Theology,  by  their  denial  of  the  supernatural 
powers  of  the  priesthood,  by  their  proclamation  of  the 
power  and  of  the  love  of  God,  and  by  their  conception 
that  faith  unites  man  with  God — ^by  all  in  their  teaching 
which  would  assimilate  with  the  Christian  mysticism  to 
which  she  had  given  herself  with  all  her  souL  When 
her  religious  poems  are  studied,  it  will  be  foimd  that  she 
dwells  on  the  infinite  power  of  Grod,  the  mystical  absorp- 
tion of  the  human  life  within  the  divine,  and  praises  pas- 
sionately self-sacrifice  and  disdain  of  all  earthly  pleasurea 
She  extols  the  Lord  as  the  one  and  only  Saviour  and 
Intercessor.  She  contrasts,  as  Luther  was  accustomed  to 
do,  the  Law  which  searches,  tries,  and  punishes,  with  the 
Gk)spel  which  pardons  the  sinner  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
and  of  the  work  which  He  finished  on  the  Cross.  She 
looks  forward  with  eager  hope  to  a  world  redeemed  and 
regenerated  through  the  Evangel  of  Jesus  Christ  She 
insists  on  justification  by  faith,  on  the  impossibility  of 
salvation  by  works,  on  predestination  in  the  sense  of 
absolute  dependence  on  God  in  the  last  resort  Works 
are  good,  but  no  one  is  saved  by  works ;  salvation  comes 
by  grace,  and  **  is  the  gift  of  the  Most  High  Gknl."  She 
calls  the  Virgin  the  most  blessed  among  women,  because 
1  Hermii^tfd,  Cmrupwdamo^  etc  i  67« 
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she  had  been  chosen  to  be  the  mother  of  the  "  Sovereign 
Saviour,"  but  refused  her  any  higher  place;  and  in  her 
devotions  she  introduced  an  invocation  of  Our  Lord 
instead  of  the  Salve  Begina.  This  way  of  thinking  about 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  combined  with  her  indifference  to  the 
Saints  and  to  the  Mass,  and  her  undisguised  contempt 
for  the  more  superstitious  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  were 
the  chief  reasons  for  the  strong  attacks  made  on  Marguerite 
by  the  Faculty  of  Theology  (the  Sorbonne)  of  Paris. 
She  cannot  be  called  a  Protestant,  but  she  had  broken 
completely  with  medieval  modes  of  religious  life  and 
thought 

Marguerite's  letters  contain  such  graphic  glimpses,  that 
it  is  possible  to  see  her  daily  life,  whether  at  Bourgee, 
where  she  held  her  Court  as  the  Duchess  of  Alen9on,  or  at 
N^rac,  where  she  dwelt  as  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  Every 
hour  was  occupied,  and  was  lived  in  the  midst  of  company. 
Her  CanUs  and  her  poetry  were  for  the  most  part  written 
in  her  litter  when  she  was  travelling  from  one  place  to 
another.  Her  **  Household  **  was  large  even  for  the  times. 
No  lees  than  one  hundred  and  two  persons — ladies,  secre- 
taries, almoners,  physicians,  eta — ^made  her  Court;  and 
frequently  many  visitors  also  were  present.  The  whole 
"Household,*  with  the  visitors,  met  together  every  forenoon 
in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Palace,  a  room  **  well-paved  and 
hung  with  tapestry,*  and  there  the  Princess  commonly 
proposed  some  text  of  Scripture  for  discussion.  It  was 
generally  a  passage  which  seemed  obscure  to  Marguerite ; 
for  example,  ^The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth."  All 
were  invited  to  make  suggestions  about  its  meaning.  The 
hostess  was  learned,  and  no  one  scrupled  to  quote  the 
Scriptures  in  their  original  languages,  or  to  adduce  the 
opinions  of  such  earlier  Fathers  as  Augustine,  Jerome, 
Chrysostom,  or  the  Gregories.  If  it  surprises  us  to  find 
one  or  other  of  the  twenty  valets  de  chamhre,  who  were 
not  menials  and  were  privileged  to  be  present,  familiar 
<vrith  theology,  and  able  to  quote  Greek  and  even  Hebrew, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Marguerite's  valets  de  ehanibre 
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included  distingaished  Homanists  and  Befonnera,  to  whom 
she  extended  the  protective  privilege  of  being  enrolled  in 
her  *•  Household.'*  When  the  weather  permitted,  the  whole 
company  went  for  a  stroU  in  the  park  after  the  discussion^ 
and  then  seated  themselves  near  a  ^  pleasant  fountain  **  on 
the  turf,  ^  so  soft  and  delicate  that  they  needed  neither 
carpet  nor  cushiona"  ^  There  one  of  the  ladies-in-waiting 
(thirty  dames  or  demoiuUes  belouged  to  the  ^  Household ") 
read  aloud  a  tale  from  the  ITeptamenm,  not  forgetting  the 
improving  conversation  which  concludes  each  story.  This 
gave  rise  to  an  animated  talk,  after  which  they  returned  to 
the  Palace.  In  the  evening  the  "  Household  **  assembled 
again  in  a  hall,  fitted  as  a  simple  theatre,  to  witness  one  of 
the  Comedies  or  Pastorals  which  the  Queen  delighted  to 
write,  and  in  which,  through  a  medium  as  strange  as  the 
OofUes,  she  inculcated  her  mystical  Christianity,  and  gave 
expression  to  her  longings  for  a  reformation  in  the  Church 
and  society.  Her  Court  wa&  the  precursor  of  the  salons 
which  in  a  lat^r  age  exercised  such  a  powerful  influence  on 
French  political,  literary,  and  social  life. 

Marguerite  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  author  of  the 
ffeptameron,  which  modem  sentiment  cannot  help  regarding 
as  a  collection  of  scandalous^  not  to  say  licentious,  tales. 
The  incoDgruity,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  making  such  tales 
the  vehicle  of  moral  and  even  of  evangdical  instruction, 
causes  us  frequently  to  forget  the  conversations  which 
follow  the  stories— conversations  which  generally  inculcate 
moral  truths,  and  sometimes  wander  round  the  evangelical 
thought  that  man's  salvation  and  all  the  fruits  of  holy 
living  rest  on  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  the  only 
Saviour.  "  VoUd,  Mesdames,  eomme  la  fay  du  hon  ConUe  ns 
fut  vaincue  par  signes  ne  par  miracles  extirieurs,  sachant  tris 
bien  que  nous  n'avons  qylun  Sauvewr,  lequel  en  disani  Con- 
sumrruUum  esi,  a  monstri  qu'U  ne  laissoU  point  d  tm  atUre 
sticcesseur  pour  fairs  noire  solvit!*  •  So  different  was  the 
sentiment  of  the  sixteenth   from  that   of   the   twentieth 

^HeptwrMron^  Prefaoa. 
^IbU,  Nouvelle  zzziii. 
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eentury,  that  Jeanne  d'Albret,  puritan  as  she  undoubtedly 
was,  took  pains  that  a  scrupulouslj  exact  edition  of  her 
mother's  CorUea  should  be  printed  and  published,  for  all  to 
read  and  profit  bj. 

The  Beformers  with  whom  Marguerite  was  chiefly 
associated  were  called  the  ^  group  of  Meaux.**  Guillaume 
Bri9onnet,^  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  earnestly  desired  reform 
but  dreaded  revolution,  had  gathered  round  him  a  band  of 
scholars  whose  idea  was  a  reformation  of  the  Church  by  the 
Church,  in  the  Church,  and  with  the  Church.  They  were 
the  heirs  of  the  aspirations  of  the  great  condliar  leaders  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  such  as  Gerson,  deeply  religious  men, 
who  longed  for  a  genuine  revival  of  faith  and  love.  They 
hoped  to  reconcile  the  great  truths  of  Christian  dogma  with 
the  New  Learning,  and  at  once  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
Christian  intelligence,  and  to  impregnate  Humanism  with 
Christian  moralitj. 

The  man  who  inspired  the  movement  and  defined  its 
aims — ^  to  preach  Christ  from  the  sources  " — was  Jacques 
Leffcvre  d'Etaples  (Stapulensis).'  He  had  been  a  distin- 
guished Humanist,  and  in  1607  had  resolved  to  consecrate 
his  learning  to  a  study  of  the  Holy  Scripturea  The  first 
fruit  of  this  resolve  was  a  new  Latin  translation  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (1512),  in  which  a  revised  version  of 
the  Vulgate  was  published  along  with  the  traditional  text. 
In  Mb  notes  he  anticipated  two  of  Luther's  ideas — that 
works  have  no  merit  apart  from  the  grace  of  Grod,  and 
that  while  there  is  a  Beal  Presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Supper,  there  is  no  transubstantiation. 
The  Beformers  of  Meaux  believed  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 

*  Brifonnet  belonged  to  sb  fUustrioae  fkmflj.  He  was  born  in  1470, 
deetined  for  the  Chnroh,  was  Archdeacon  of  Bheims,  Bishop  of  Lod^e  in 
1604,  1607  got  the  rioh  Abbey  of  St.  Germain- des-Pr^  at  Paris,  and  became 
Kshop  of  Heanz  in  1516.  He  at  once  began  to  reform  his  diocese  ;  compelled 
Ilia  oorfe  to  reside  in  their  parishes ;  divided  the  diocese  into  thirty-two  dis- 
tricts, and  sent  to  each  of  them  a  preacher  for  part  of  the  year. 

*  Ct  K.  H.  Graf,  « Jacobus  Faber  Stapulensis,"  in  the  ZiOtehr^/Br  dk 
MsUfriicKe  tkmdogie  for  1852,  1-86 ;  Doomergae,  /mni  OmMm^  L  79-112 ; 
Hiavmiidaid,  (kfrttpomdamee^  i  S  »• 
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should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  people,  and  Lef^vre 
took  Jean  de  B^l/s  version  of  the  Bible, — itself  a  revision 
of  an  old  thirteenth  oentury  French  translation, — ^revised 
it,  published  the  Gospels  in  June  1623,  and  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
Old  Testament  followed  in  1525.  The  book  was  eagerly 
welcomed  by  Marguerite,  and  became  widely  known  and 
read  throughout  Franca  The  Princess  was  able  to  write 
to  Bri^onnet  that  her  brother  and  mother  were  interested 
in  the  spread  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  hope  of  a 
reform  of  the  Church.* 

Neither  Lef ^vre  nor  6ri9onnet  was  the  man  to  lead  a 
Reformation.  The  Bishop  was  timid,  and  feared  the 
''  tumult " ;  and  Lef 6vre,  like  Marguerite,  was  a  Christian 
mystic,'  with  all  the  mystic's  dislike  to  change  in  outward 
and  fixed  institutions.  More  radical  ideas  were  entering 
France  from  without.  The  name  of  Luther  was  known  as 
early  as  1518,  and  by  1520,  contemporary  letters  tell  us 
that  his  books  were  selling  by  the  hundred,  and  that  all 
thinking  men  were  studying  his  opinions.*  The  ideas  of 
Zwingli  were  also  known,  and  appeared  more  acceptable  to 
the  advanced  thinkers  in  France.  Some  members  of  the 
group  of  Meaux  b^an  to  reconsider  their  position.  The 
Pope's  Bull  excommunicating  Luther  in  1520,  the  result 
of  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  of  the  University  of  Paris  (the 
Sorbonne)  against  the  opinions  of  Luther,  and  their  vindica- 
tion of  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Scholastic  Theology 
made  it  apparent  that  even  modest  reforms  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  Church  as  it  then  existed.     The  Parlemeni 

*  Hermii^afd,  Oorrufondamee,  L  78,  84,  S6  «. 

*  It  does  not  teem  to  be  generally  known  that  Leftrre  tn?elled  to  Germany 
In  letroh  of  mannaoripti  of  aome  of  the  earlier  mystioal  writera,  and  that  he 
pablished  in  1618  the  first  printed  edition  of  Hildegard  of  Bingen's  Libef 
Quoadvias  (Peltzer,  Deuiaehe  Mystik  wid  deutichs  Euntt  (StrasBbnrg,  1899), 
p.  85),  under  the  title  Lib^  trium  vitvrum  at  triium  tipirUucdvum  virgvnum 
(Paris,  1618). 

*  Hermifljard,  (hrr$ip<mdafnM^  L  87  «.,  47»  48  «.»  68  and  ».,  64» 
ete. 
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of  Paris  (August  1521)  ordered  Luther's  books  to  be  given 
up.* 

Lefivre  did  not  falter.  He  remained  what  he  had 
been — a  man  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  who  refused 
to  enter  it  One  of  his  fellow-preachers  retracted  his 
opinions,  and  began  to  write  agsdnst  his  leader.  The 
young  and  fiery  Guillaume  Farel  boldly  adopted  the  views 
of  the  Swiss  Beformers.  Bri^onnet  temporised.  He  forbade 
the  preaching  of  Lutheran  doctrine  within  his  diocese, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  Eeformer's  writings;  but  he 
continued  to  protect  Lef^vre,  and  remained  true  to  his 
teaching.' 

The  energetic  action  of  the  Sorbonne  and  of  the  Parh- 
merU  of  Paris  showed  the  obstacles  which  lay  in  the  path 
of  a  peaceful  Beformation.  The  library  of  Louis  de  Berquin 
was  seized  and  condemned  (June  16th,  1523),  and  several 
of  his  books  burnt  in  front  of  Ndtre  Dame  by  the  order  of 
Parkment  (August  8th).  Berquin  himself  was  saved  by 
the  interposition  of  the  King.*  Li  March  1526,  Jean 
Lederc,  a  wool-carder,  was  whipt  and  branded  in  Paris ; 
and  six  months  later  was  burnt  at  Metz  for  allied  out- 
rages on  objects  of  reverence.  The  Government  had  to 
come  to  some  decision  about  the  religious  question. 

Marguerite  could  write  that  her  mother  and  her 
brother  were  ^  more  than  ever  well  disposed  towards  the 
reformation  of  the  Church";^  but  neither  of  them  had 
her  strong  religious  sentiment,  and  policy  rather  than  con- 
viction invariably  swayed  their  action.  The  Beformation 
promoted  by  Lef&vre  and  believed  in  by  Marguerite  was 
at  once  too  moderate  and  too  exacting  for  Francis  L  It 
could  never  be  a  basis  for  an  alliance  with  the  growing 
Protestantism  of  Germany,  and  it  demanded  a  purity  of 
individual  life  ill-suited  eithei^  with  the  personal  habits  of 

^Jawmai  ^wt  BourgeoU  de  Pa/ris  mm  U  r^grn  d$  I^rmmii  L  ISlS-lSSt 
fP^A,  1854),  p.  104. 

'  Herm^jard,  CoTr99p<mdcMM^  i  163  J^ 
*  Jommal  <f  «m  Bourgeois,  etc.  p.  169. 
^BfmDbii^idtChrr€ip(mdanee,L  84,  106;«C85flb 
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the  King  or  with  the  maimers  of  the  Freiich  Cotirt  It  is 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  Francifl  L  wavered  between  a  negligent  pro- 
teotion  and  a  stem  repression  of  the  French  Beformers. 

§  2.  Attempts  to  repress  ihs  Movement  for  JBe/orm. 

The  years  1623-26  were  fall  of  troubles  for  France, 
fhe  Italian  war  had  been  unsuccessful.  Provence  had 
been  invaded.  Francis  i.  had  been  totally  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Pavia.  Dangers  of  various  kinds  within 
France  had  also  confronted  the  Grovemment.  Bands  of 
marauders — les  aventuriers  *-^had  pillaged  numerous  dis- 
tricts; and  so  many  conflagrations  had  taken  place  that 
people  believed  they  were  caused  by  emissaries  of  the 
public  enemies  of  France.  Louise  of  Savoy,  the  Queen- 
Mother,  and  Begent  during  her  son's  captivity  in  Madrid, 
had  found  it  necessary  to  conciliate  the  formidable  powers 
of  the  Parlement  of  Paris  and  of  the  Sorboime.  Measures 
were  taken  to  suppress  the  printing  of  Lutheran  and  heret- 
ical books,  and  the  Parlement  appointed  a  commission  to 
discover,  try,  and  punish  heretics.  The  result  was  a  some- 
what ineffective  persecution.'  The  preachers  of  Meauz  had 
to  take  refuge  in  Strassburg,  and  Lef&vre's  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  was  publicly  burnt 

When  the  King  returned  from  his  imprisonment  at 
Madrid  (March  1525),  he  seemed  to  take  the  side  of  the 
Beformera  The  Meaux  preachers  came  back  to  France, 
and  Lef&vre  himself  was  made  the  tutor  to  the  Eang's 
youngest  son.  In  1528-29  the  great  French  Council  of 
Sens  met  to  consider  the  state  of  the  OhurcL  It  reafiSrmed 
most  of  the  mediaeval  positions,  and,  in  opposition  to  the 
teachings  of  Protestants,  declared  the  unity,  infallibility^ 
and  visibility  of  the  Church,  the  authority  of  Coundla, 

*  The  depredationa  of  thoee  bandi  of  brigandi  an  froqiMntlj  toftmd  t» 
iB  the  J<mnua  tTun  BourgwU  d$  JtorA,  pfi  11«|  159»  166^  176»  186,  SDl, 
949,  267,  402, 199. 

*Clt  Jemmai  tTtm Bmt/rgtoU^  tto.  ^  97C 
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the  right  of  the  Church  to  make  canonical  regulations,  fasts, 
the  celibacy  of  priests,  the  seven  sacraments,  the  Mass, 
purgatory,  the  veneration  of  saints,  the  worship  of  images, 
and  the  Scholastic  doctrines  of  free  will  and  faith  and 
works.  It  called  on  civil  rulers  to  execute  the  censures 
of  the  Church  on  heretics  and  schismatics.  It  also 
published  a  series  of  reforms  necessary — most  of  which 
were  already  contained  in  the  canon  law. 

While  the  Council  was  sitting,  the  Romanists  of  France 
were  startled  with  the  news  that  a  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Viigin  had  been  beheaded  and  otherwise  mutilated.  It 
was  the  first  manifestation  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  of 
the  Reformation  in  France.  The  King  was  furious.  He 
caused  a  new  statue  to  be  made  in  silver,  and  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  renewal  of  the  persecutions  (May  31st, 
1528).  Four  years  later  his  policy  altered.  He  desired 
alliances  with  the  English  and  Grerman  Protestants;  one 
of  the  Reformers  of  Meaux  preached  in  the  Louvre  during 
Lent  (1533),  and  some  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 
accused  the  King  and  Queen  of  Navarre  of  heresy,  were 
banished  from  Paris.  In  spite  of  the  ferment  caused  by 
the  Evangelical  address  of  Nicolas  Cop,  and  the  flight  of 
Cop  and  of  Calvin,  the  real  author  of  the  address,  the  King 
still  seemed  to  favour  reform.  Evangelical  sermons  were 
again  preached  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  King  spoke  of  a 
conference  on  the  state  of  religion  within  France. 

The  affair  of  the  Placards  caused  another  storm.  On 
the  morning  of  Oct.  18th,  1534,  the  citizens  of  Paris  found 
that  broadsides  or  placards,  attacking  in  very  strong  lan- 
guage the  ceremony  of  the  Mass,  had  been  affixed  to  the 
walls  of  the  principal  streets.  These  placa/rds  affirmed  that 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross  was  perfect  and 
unique,  and  therefore  could  never  be  repeated;  that  it  was 
sheer  idolatry  to  say  that  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ 
was  enclosed  within  the  wafer,  "a  man  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  in  a  morsel  of  paste";  that  transubstantiation  was  a 
gross  error;  that  the  Mass  had  been  perverted  from  its 
true  meaning,  which  is  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  sacrifice 
16** 
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and  death  of  our  Lord ;  and  that  the  solemn  ceremony  had 
become  a  time  "  of  bell-ringings,  shoutings,  singing,  waving 
of  lamps  and  swinging  of  incense  pots,  after  the  fashion 
of   sorcerers."     The   violence   of  language   was   extreme. 
**  The  Pope  and  all  his  vermin  of  cardinals,  of  bishops,  of 
priests,  of  monks  and  other  hypocrites,  sayers  of  the  Mass, 
and  all  those  who  consent  thereto,"  were  liars  and  bias-  ^ 
phemers.     The  author   of   this   broadside   was   a   certain^ 
Antoine  Marcourt,  who  had  fled  from  France  and  taken  - 
refuge  in  Neuch^teL     The  audacity  of  the  men  who  had 
posted  the  placards  in  Paris  and  in  other  towns, — Orleans,  ^ 
Blois,  Amboise, — and  had  even  fixed  one  on  the  door  of 
the  King's  bedchamber,  helped  to  rouse  the  Romanists  to 
frenzy.     The    Parkmeni   and    the   University   demanded 
loudly  that  extreme  measures  should  be  taken  to  crush  the 
heretics;^    and    everywhere   expiatory   processions    were, 
formed  to  protest  against  the  sacrilege.     The  King  himself 
and  the  great  nobles  of  the  Court  took  part  in  one  in 
January,*  and  during  that  month   more   than   thirty-five 
Lutherans  were  arrested,  tried,  and  burnt.     Several  well-^ 
known  Frenchmen  (seventy-three  at  least),  among  them 
Clement  Marot  and  Mathurin  Cordier,  fled  the  country,  and 
their  possessions  were  confiscated. 

After  this  outburst  of  persecution  the  Eling's  policy 
again  changed.  He  was  once  more  anxious  for  an  alliance 
with  the  Protestants  of  Grermany.  An  amnesty  was  pro< 
claimed  for  all  save  the  "  Sacramentarians,"  ie.  the  followers 
of  ZwinglL  A  few  of  the  exiled  Frenchmen  returned, 
among  them  Clement  Marot  The  Chancellor  of  France, 
Antoine  du  Bourg,  went  the  length  of  inviting  the  Grerman 
theologians  to  come  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in 
a  religious  conferenoei  and  adhered  to  his  proposal  in  spite 

1  Journal  €Pvm  Bcmrffeoii,  etc.!  " Fat  tomii  par  deux  trompettos et  eM 
au  Palays  anr  la  plerre  de  marbre^  qae  s'il  y  avoit  penonne  qui  soeut 
enseigner  celuy  oa  oenlz  qui  avoient  fiaoh^  lea  diotz  plaoan,  en  r^vilant  en 
certitude,  il  leor  aeroit  donn^  oent  eaons  par  la  ooor"  (p.  442). 

>  Ihid,  pp.  442-444.  The  Danphin,  the  Dukea  of  Orleans  and  AngoallnM^ 
and  a  yoting  German,  Prince  de  Yenddme^  carried  the  foor  batons  «apporiiiig 
"  on  bean  del "  over  ths  Host 
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of  ilie  protests  of  the  Sorbonna  But  nothing  oame  of 
it  The  Grerman  Protestant  theologians  refused  to  risk 
themselves  on  French  soil;  and  the  exiled  Frenchmen 
mistrusted  the  King  and  his  Chancellor.  The  amnesty, 
however,  deserves  remark,  because  it  called  forth  the  letter 
of  Calvin  to  Francis  L  which  forms  the  **  dedication "  or 
preface  to  his  Oh/risHan  Institution. 

The  work  of  repression  was  resumed  with  increased 
severitj.  Boyal  edicts  and  mandates  urging  the  extirpa- 
tion of  heresy  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession — 
Edict  to  the  Farlement  of  Toulouse  (Dea  16th,  1538), 
to  the  Parlements  of  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  and  Rouen  (June 
24th,  1539);  a  general  edict  issued  from  Fontainebleau 
(June  1st,  1540);  an  edict  to  the  ParleTnent  of  Toulouse 
(Aug.  29th,  1542);  mandats  to  the  Parlements  of  Paris, 
Bordeaux,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  and  Bouen  (Aug.  30th,  1642). 
The  general  Edict  of  Fontainebleau  was  one  of  exceptional 
severity.  It  was  intended  to  introduce  a  more  summary 
procedure  in  heresy  trials,  and  enjoined  officials  to  proceed 
against  all  persons  tainted  witii  heresy,  even  against 
ecclesiastics  or  those  who  had  the  *'  benefit  of  clergy  ** ;  the 
light  of  appeal  was  denied  to  those  suspected ;  negligent 
judges  were  threatened  with  the  King's  displeasure ;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  were  urged  to  show  greater  zeal,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  powers  given  to  the  civil  courts. 
''Every  loyal  subject,"  the  edict  said,  ''must  denounce 
heretics,  and  employ  all  means  to  root  them  out,  just  as  all 
men  are  bound  to  run  to  help  to  extinguish  a  public  confla- 
gration.*' This  edict,  slightly  modified  by  the  Parlement 
of  Paris  (July  1543)  by  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  ecclesi- 
aatical  courts,  remained  in  force  in  France  for  the  nine 
following  year&  Yet  in  spite  of  its  thoroughness,  succeeding 
edicts  and  mandate  declare  that  heresy  was  making  rapid 
progress  in  France. 

The  Sorbonne  and  the  Parlements  (especially  those  of 
Paris  and  Aix)  urged  on  the  persecution  of  the  "  Lutherans." 
The  former  drafted  a  series  of  twenty-five  articles  (a  refuta- 
tion of  the  1541  edition  of  Calvin's  InstittUion),  which  were 
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meant  to  assert  concisely  the  dogma  of  the  Church,  and  to 
deny  whatever  the  Beformers  taught  prejudicial  to  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  These 
articles  were  approved  bj  the  King  and  his  Privy  Council,  / 
who  ordered  them  to  be  published  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  gave  instructions  to  deal  with  all  who 
preached  or  taught  anything  contrary  or  repugnant  to 
them.  This  ordinance  was  at  once  registered  by  the  Parle- 
merU  of  Paria  Thus  all  the  powers  of  the  realm  committed 
tl;iem8elves  to  a  struggle  to  extirpate  the  Beformed  teaching, 
and  were  armed  with  a  test  which  was  at  once  clear  and 
comprehensive.  Not  content  with  this,  the  Sbrbonne  began 
a  list  of  prohibited  books  (1542-43) — ^a  list  containing  the 
works  of  Calvin,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Clement  Marot,  and 
the  translations  of  scripture  edited  by  Robert  Estienne, 
and  the  FwrlemerU  issued  a  severe  ordinance  against  all  Pro- 
testant propaganda  by  means  of  printing  or  the  selling  of 
books  (July  1542). 

These  various  ordinances  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy 
were  applied  promptly  and  rigorously,  and  the  fires  of 
persecution  were  soon  kindled  all  over  France.  The  place 
Maubert  was  the  scene  of  the  martyrdoms  in  Paris. 
There  were  no  great  auto-da  f 6$,  but  continual  mention  is 
made  of  burning  two  or  three  martyrs  at  once.  Two 
acts  of  persecution  cast  a  dark  stain  on  the  last  years  of 
Francis  L — the  slaughter  of  the  Waldenses  of  the  Durance 
in  1545,  and  the  martyrdom  of  the  "  fourteen  of  Meaux.'* 

A  portion  of  Provence,  skirting  the  Durance  where 
that  river  is  about   to   flow  into   the  Bhone,  had  been 
almost  depopulated  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  land- 
owners had  invited  peasants  from  the  Alps  to  settle  within 
their  territories.     The   incomers   were  Waldenses;   their 
religion  was  guaranteed  protection,  and  their  industry  and 
thrift  soon  covered  the  desolate  region  with  fertile  farms. 
When  the  Reformation  movement  had  established  itself  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  these  villagers  were  greatly  in- 
terested.    They  drew  up  a  brief  statement  of  what  they 
believed,  and  sent  it  to  the  leading  Eefonuers,  accompanieci 
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by  a  nmnber  of  questions  on  matters  of  religion.  They  re- 
ceived long  answers  from  Bacer  and  from  Oecolampadios, 
and,  having  met  in  conference  (Sept.  1532)  at  Angi^ogne  in 
Piedmont,  they  drafted  a  simple  confession  of  faith  based 
on  the  replies  of  the  Beformers  to  their  questions.  It  was 
natural  that  they  should  view  the  progress  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  within  France  with  interest,  and  that  they  should  con- 
tribute 600  crowns  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing  a  new 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  French  by  Bobert  Olivetan. 
Freedom  to  practise  their  religion  had  been  granted  for  two 
centuries  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  thirty  Waldensian  villages, 
and  they  conceived  that  in  exhibiting  their  sympathy  with 
French  Protestantism  they  were  acting  within  their  ancient 
righta  Jean  de  Boma,  Inquisitor  for  Provence,  thought 
otherwisa  In  1532  he  b^an  to  exhort  the  villagers  to 
abjure  their  opinions ;  and,  finding  his  entreaties  without 
effect,  he*  set  on  foot  a  severe  persecution.  The  Waldenses 
appealed  to  the  King,  who  sent  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  with  the  result  that  Jean  de  Boma  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  the  country. 

The  persecution  was  renewed  in  1 5  3  5  by  the  Archbishop 
and  PcN'lemeni  of  Aix,  who  cited  seventeen  of  the  people  of 
Merindol,  one  of  the  villages,  before  them  on  a  charge  of 
heresy.     When  they  failed  to  appear,  the  Parlement  pub- 
Ushed(Nov.  18th,  1540)  the  celebrated  Arrit  de  Merindol, 
which  sentenced  the  seventeen  to  be  burnt  at  the  staka 
The  Waldenses  again  appealed  to  the  King,  who  pardoned 
the  seventeen  on  the  condition  that  they  should  abjure  their 
heresy  within  three  months  (Feb.  8th,  1541).     There  was 
a  second  appeal   to  the   King,   who  again  protected   the 
Waldenses;  but  during  the  later  months  of  1541  the  Parle- 
tneni  of  Aix  sent  to  His  Majesty  the  false  information  that 
the  people  of  Merindol  were  in  open  insurrection,  and 
^vrere  threatening  to  sack  the  town  of  Marseilles.     Upon 
tUs,  Francis,  urged  thereto  by  Cardinal  de  Toumon,  recalled 
hifi  protection,  and  ordered  all  the  Waldenses  to  be  exter- 
minated  (Jan.    Ist,    1545).     An    army    was    stealthily 
or^g^mised,  and  during  seven  weeks  of  slaughteri  amid  aU 
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the  accompaniments  of  treachery  and  brutality,  twenty-two 
of  the  thirty  Waldensian  villages  were  utterly  destroyed, 
between  t£ree  and  four  thousand  men  and  women  were 
slain,  and  seyen  hundred  men  sent  to  the  galleys.  Those 
who  escaped  took  refuge  in  Switzerland.^ 

The  persecution  at  Meaux  (1546)  was  more  limited  in 
extent,  but  was  accompanied  by  such  tortures  that  it  formed 
a  fitting  introduction  to  the  severities  of  the  reign  of 
Henri  n. 

The  Beformed  at  Meaux  had  organised  themselves  into 
a  congregation  modelled  on  that  of  the  French  refugees  in 
Strassburg.  They  had  chosen  Pierre  Leclero  to  be  their 
pastor,  and  one  of  their  number,  l^tienne  Mangin,  gave  his 
house  for  the  meetings  of  the  congregation.  The  authorities 
heard  of  the  meetings,  and  on  Sept.  8th,  1546,  a  sudden 
visit  was  made  to  the  house,  and  sixty-one  persons  were 
arrested  and  brought  before  the  ParleTnerU  of  Paria  Their 
special  crime  was  that  they  had  engaged  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  sentence  of  the  Court  declared 
that  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  had  shown  culpable  n^ligence 
in  permitting  such  meetings ;  that ,  the  evidence  indicated 
that  there  were  numbers  of  "  Lutherans "  and  heretics  in 
Meaux  besides  those  brought  before  it,  and  that  all  such 
were  to  be  sought  out ;  that  all  books  in  the  town  which 
concerned  the  Christian  religion  were  to  be  deposited  in  the 
record-office  within  eight  days ;  that  special  sermons  were 
to  be  delivered  and  expiatory  processions  organised ;  and 
that  the  house  of  £tienne  Mangin  was  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  a  chapel  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Sacrament 
erected  on  the  site.  It  condemned  fourteen  of  the  accused  to 
be  burnt  alive,  after  having  suffered  the  severest  tortures 
which  the  law  permitted ;  five  to  be  hung  up  by  the  armpits 
to  witness  the  execution,  and  then  to  be  scourged  and  im- 
prisoned ;  others  to  witness  the  execution  with  cords  round 
their  necks  and  with  their  heads  bare,  to  ask  pardon  for  their 
crime,  to  take  part  in  an  expiatory  procession,  and  to  listen 

pp  166/. 
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to  a  sermon  on  the  adoration  due  to  the  Body  of  Christ 
present  in  the  Holj  Saorament.  A  few,  mostly  women, 
were  acquitted.* 

Francis  L  died  in  March  1647«  The  persistent  perse- 
cution which  had  marked  the  later  years  of  his  reign  had 
done  little  or  nothing  to  quench  the  growing  Protestantism 
of  France.  It  had  only  succeeded  in  driving  it  beneath 
the  surface.  \ 

Henry  n.  never  indulged  in  the  vacillating  policy  of  his 
&ther.  From  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  set  himself 
resolutely  to  combat  the  Beformation.  His  favourite 
councillors — his  all-powerful  mistress,  Diane  of  Poitiers ;  his 
chief  Minister*  the  Constable  Montmorency,  in  high  repute 
for  his  skill  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  government ;  the 
Guises,  a  great  family,  originally  belonging  to  Lorraine,  who 
had  risen  to  power  in  France — ^were  aU  strong  supporters 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  and  resolute  to  destroy  the 
growing  Protestantism  of  France.  The  declared  policy  of 
the  King  was  to  slay  the  Beformation  by  attacking  it  through 
eveiy  form  of  l^al  suppression  that  could  be  devised. 

S  8.  Change  in  tJu  Oharaeter  of  the  MovemeTUfor  Be/arm. 

The  task  was  harder  than  it  had  been  during  the  reign 
of  Francis.     In  spite  of  the  persecutions,  the  adherents  of 
the  new  &dth  had  gone  on  increasing  in  a  wonderful  way. 
Many  of  the  priests  and  monks  had  been  converted  to  Evan- 
gelical doctrines.      They  taught  them  secretly  and  openly ; 
and  they  could  expose  in  a  telling  way  the  corruptions  of 
the  Church,  having  known  them  from  the  inside.     School- 
masters, if  one  may  judge  from  the  arrits  of  the  ParlemefUs, 
were  continually  blamed  for  dissuading  their  pupils  from 
going  to  Mass,  and  for  corrupting  the  youth  by  instructing 
them  in  the  "false  and  pernicious  doctrines  of  Geneva." 
Many  Colleges  were  named  as  seed-beds  of  the  Beformation 
— Angers,  Bourges,  Fontenay,  La  Eochelle,  Loudun,  Niort, 
ISlmes,  and  Poitiers.     The  theatre  ibself  became  an  agent 
^  H.  M.  Bower,  The  Fourteen  o/JIeavx  (London,  1894). 
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for  reform  when  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  and  the 
morals  of  the  clergy  were  attacked  in  popular  plays.  The 
refugees  in  Strassburg,  Greneva^  and  Lausanne  spared  no 
pains  to  send  the  Evangelical  doctrines  to  their  ooantrjmen. 
Ardent  young  Frenchmen,  trained  abroad,  took  their  lives 
in  their  hand,  and  crept  quietly  through  thedength  and 
breadth  of  Franca  They  met  converts  and  inquirers  in 
solitary  suburbs,  in  oeUars  of  houses,  on  highways,  and  by 
the  rivera  The  records  of  the  ecclesiastical  police  enable 
us  to  trace  the  spread  of  the  Beformation  along  the  great 
roads  and  waterways  of  France.  The  missioners  changed 
their  names  frequently  to  elude  observation.  Some,  with 
a  daring  beyond  their  feUows,  did  not  hesitate  to  visit  the 
towns  and  preach  almost  openly  to  the  peopla  The  propa- 
ganda carried  on  by  colporteurs  was  scarcely  less  successful 
These  were  usually  joxmg  men  trained  at  Geneva  or  Strass- 
burg.  They  carried  their  books  in  a  peu^k  on  their  backs, 
and  hawked  them  in  village  and  town,  describing  their  con- 
tents, and  making  little  sermons  for  the  listeners.  Among 
the  notices  of  seizures  we  find  such  titles  as  the  following : 
— Lea  CoUoques  of  Erasmus,  La  FantcUne  de  Vie  (a  selection 
of  scriptund  passages  translated  into  French),  the  Livre  de 
vraye  et  pa/r/aicte  araison  (a  translation  of  extracts  from 
Lutiier's  writings),  the  Cvnqtumte'deuxpsatimeB,  the  CcUSchisme 
de  OerUve,  PrUres  eccUsiastigues  avee  la  man^Ure  d'administrer 
lea  sacremenis,  an  Alphabet  chrStien,  and  an  Inetrudion 
chrStienne  pqu/r  ks  petite  en/ante.  No  edicts  against  printing 
books  which  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  ecclpf:iastical 
authoritiee  were  able  to  put  an  end  to  tnis  secret 
colportage. 

In  these  several  ways  the  Evangelical  &ith  was  spread 
abroad,  and  before  the  death  of  Francis  there  was  not  a 
district  in  France  with  the  single  exception  of  Brittany 
which  had  not  its  secret  Protestants^  while  many  parts  of 
the  country  swarmed  with  them. 
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{  4.  CSsMn  and  ht$  If^lumoe  in  Francs. 

The  Bef ormation  in  Franoe  had  been  rapidly  changing 
Hb  dhaiacter  since  1636,  the  year  in  which  Lefivre  died, 
and  in  which.  Calvin'a  OhritUan  InttiUiUum  was  published. 
It  was  no  longer  a  Christian  mysticism  supplemented  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  Scriptures ;  it  had  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  of  individual  followers  of  Luther  or  ZwingU ;  it 
had  become  united,  presenting  a  solid  phalanx  to  its  foes ;  it 
had  raUied  round  a  manifesto  which  was  at  once  a  com- 
pleted scheme  of  doctrine,  a  prescribed  mode  of  worship,  and 
a  code  of  morals ;  it  had  found  a  leader  who  was  both  a 
master  and  a  commander-in-chief.  The  publication  of  the 
ClmBtian  InsUMion  had  effected  this.  The  young  man 
whom  the  Town  Council  of  Geneva  could  speak  of  as  ^  a 
certain  Frenchman  **  {ChUus  qwidam)  soon  took  a  foremost 
place  among  the  leaders  of  the  whole  Beformation  move- 
ment, and  moulded  in  his  plastic  hands  the  Beformation 
m  France. 

Calvin's  early  life  and  his  work  in  Oeneva  have 
already  been  described;  but  his  special  influence  on 
France  must  not  pass  unnoticed.^  He  had  an  extra- 
<Mrdinary  power  over  his  co-religionists  in  his  native  land.' 
He  was  a  Frenchman— one  of  themselves;  no  foreigner 
speaking  an  unfamih'ar  tongue ;  no  enemy  of  the  Fatherland 
to  follow  whom  might  seem  to  be  unpatriotia  It  is  true 
that  his  fixed  abode  lay  beyond  the  confines  of  France ; 
but  distance,  which  gave  him  freedom  of  action,  made  him 

*  Ct  aborts  ^  92  ft  Wliat  followi  on  GilTin's  infltMnoe  <m  the  Befor- 
Butiaii  in  Franoe  hM  been  borrow^  lugely  from  M.  Henri  Lemonnier, 
RiMntUFnmee,  eta.  (Peris,  1908-4) Y.  I  pp.  881-888,  iL  pp.  188-187,  etc  ; 
obIj  a  Frenehman  can  deaoribe  it  and  bim  sympathetioally. 

*  The  Venetian  Ambaaaador  at  the  Conrt  of  Franoe,  writing  in  1681 1» 
^be  Doge,  saTa,  ''Toor  Serenity  will  hardly  beliere  the  infloenoe  and  th« 
great  power  whiob  the  principal  minister  of  Geneva,  by  name  Caldn,  a 
Frenehman  and  a  native  of  Picardy,  possessea  in  this  kingdom.  He  ia  a 
aaan  of  eztntordinaiy  authority,  who  by  hia  mode  of  life,  his  dootrinea  and 
him  writingi,  riaea  superior  to  all  the  rest"  {Cfal&iuUir  4  SLaU  A^pen^ 
riwutfaw^  UU-90,  p.  888). 
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the  more  eeteemed.  He  was  the  apostle  who  wrote  *  to 
all  that  be  in  Franoe»  beloved  of  God,  called  to  be 
samta'' 

While  still  a  student,  Galvin  had  shown  that  he 
poBsessedi  besides  a  marvellotis  memory,  an  aoute  and  pene- 
trating intellect,  with  a  great  taovlty  for  assimilating  ideas 
and  modes  of  thought ;  but  he  lacked  what  maj  be  called 
artistic  imagination/  and  neither  poetry  nor  art  seemed  to 
strike  any  responsiYe  chord  in  his  souL  His  conduct  was 
always  straightforward,  irreproachable,  and  dignified ;  he  was 
by  education  and  breeding,  if  not  by  descent,  the  polished 
iVench  gentleman,  and  was  most  at  home  with  men  and 
women  of  noble  birth.  His  character  was  serious,  with 
little  playfulness,  little  vivacity,  but  with  a  wonderful 
power  of  sympathy.  He  was  reserved,  somewhat  shy, 
slow  to  make  intimate  friends,  but  once  made  the  friend- 
ships lasted  for  life.  At  all  periods  of  age,  boy,  student, 
man  of  letters,  leader  of  a  great  party,  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  centre  of  attraction  and  of  deferential  trust.  The 
effect  of  this  mysterious  charm  was  felt  by  others  besides 
those  of  his  own  age.  His  professor,  Mathurin  Cordier, 
became  his  devoted  disciple.  Melanchthon  wished  that 
he  might  die  with  his  head  on  Calvin's  breast.  Luther, 
in  spite  of  his  suspicion  of  everything  that  came  from 
Switzerland,  was  won  to  love  and  trust  him.  And  Enoz, 
the  most  rugged  and  independent  of  men,  acknowledged 
Calvin  as  his  master,  consulted  him  in  every  doubt  and 
difficulty,  and  on  all  occasions  save  one  meekly  followed 
his  counsels.  He  loved  children,  and  had  them  at  his 
house  for  Christmas  trees;  but  (and  this  is  character- 
istically French)  always  addressed  them  with  ceremonious 

^  OiItIii  did  not  Iftok  imagination.  The  sanctified  imagination  haa  nerer 
made  grander  or  loftier  flight  than  in  the  thought  of  the  Pwrpom  cf  Ocd 
moying  alowly  down  through  the  Ages,  making  for  redemption  and  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  which  is  the  master-idea  in  the  ChrisUtm 
IntHtuUan,  It  was  de  B^ze  (Beza),  not  Galvin,  who  was  the  fiither  of 
the  seventeenth  oentnry  doctrine  of  predestination, — a  oonoeption  which, 
differed  from  Calvin's  as  widelj  as  the  skeleton  differs  from  the  m^m 
instinct  with  life  and  action. 
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politeness,  as  if  they  were  grown  men  and  women  deserving 
as  much  consideration  as  himself.  It  was  this  trait  that 
captivated  de  Bize  when  he  was  a  boy  of  twelva 

Calvin  was  a  democrat  intellectually  and  by  silent 
principle.  This  appears  almost  everywhere  in  his  private 
writings,  and  was  noted  by  such  a  keen  observer  as 
Tavannea  It  was  never  more  unconsciously  displayed 
than  in  the  preface  or  dedication  of  the  (Christian 
IndUuUcn. 

''This  preface,  instead  of  pleading  with  the  King  on 
behalf  of  the  Beformation,  places  the  movement  right  before 
him,  and  makes  him  see  it.  Its  tone  throughout  firm  and 
dignified,  calm  and  stately  when  Calvin  addresses  Francis 
L  directly,  more  bitter  and  sarcastic  when  he  is  speaking 
of  theologians,  la  pensSe  et  la  forme  du  style  tatUes  mbrantes 
du  tan  hibliqtie,  the  very  simplicity  and  perfect  frankness 
of  the  address,  give  the  impression  of  one  who  is  speaking 
on  equal  terms  with  his  peer.  All  suggest  the  Christian 
democrat  without  a  trace  of  the  revolutionary."  ^ 

The  source  of  his  power — ^logio  impregnated  by  the 
passion  of  conviction — ^is  so  peculiarly  French  that  perhaps 
only  his  countrymen  can  fully  understand  and  appreciate  it, 
and  they  have  not  been  slow  to  do  sa 

All  these  characteristic  traits  appealed  to  them.  His 
passion  for  equality,  as  strong  as  the  Apostle  Paul's,  com- 
pelled him  to  take  his  followers  into  his  confidence,  to 
make  them  apprehend  what  he  knew  to  the  innermost 
thoughts  of  his  heart  It  forced  him  to  exhibit  the 
reasons  for  his  faith  to  all  who  cared  to  know  them,  to 
arrange  them  in  a  logical  order  which  would  appeal  to 
their  understanding,  and  his  passion  of  conviction  assured 
him  and  them  that  what  he  taught  was  the  very  truth  of 
Qoi.    Then  he  was  a  very  great  writer,'  one  of  the  founders 

*  Henri  Lemomder,  EisUdre  de  France,  etc  (Paris,  1908)  Y.  L  888. 

*  "Oalrin  ftit  nn  trte  grand  ^orivain.  Je  dirais  m^me  que  ce  fat  le  plus 
gnmd  toiTain  da  16«  tikle  si  j'eatimais  plos  qae  je  ne  fais  le  style  proprenient 
<ixt  .  .  .  Enoore  est-il  qa'il  me  faat  bien  reconnattre  que  le  style  de  Calvin 
Mt  de  toot  Im  styles  da  18*  tikUt  celai  qai  a  le  plus  de  j^yfn.  .  .  .  Besti 
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of  modem  French  prose*  the  most  exquisite  literary  medium 
that  exists,  a  man  made  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
peopla  He  wrote  all  his  important  works  in  French  for 
bis  countrymen,  as  well  as  in  Latin  for  the  learned  world. 
His  language  and  style  were  fresh,  deari  and  simple ;  with- 
out affected  el^ance  or  pedantic  display  of  erudition ;  fuU  of 
vigour  and  verve ;  here,  caustic  wit  which  attracted ;  there, 
eloquence  which  spoke  to  the  hearts  of  his  readers  becauso 
it  throbbed  with  burning  passion  and  strong  emotion. 

It  is  unlikely  that  all  his  disciples  in  France  appreciated 
bis  doctrinal  system  in  its  details.  The  Cfhristian  Instiiutum 
appealed  to  them  as  the  strongest  protest  yet  made  against 
the  abuses  and  scandals  of  the  Boman  Church,  as  contain- 
ing a  code  of  duties  owed  to  Gknl  and  man,  as  exhibiting 
an  ideal  of  life  pure  and  lofty,  as  promising  everlasting 
blessedness  for  the  called  and  chosen  anid  faithful  ''It 
satisfied  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  intellects  which 
demanded  logical  proof  and  the  souls  which  had  need  of 
enthusiasm.'* 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Oalvin's  theology  was  less 
original  and  effective  than  his  legislation  or  policy.^  The 
statement  seems  to  overlook  the  peculiar  service  which  was 
rendered  to  the  Beformation  movement  by  the  InstUviion. 
The  Beformation  was  a  rebellion  against  the  external 
authority  of  the  medisBval  Church ;  but  every  revolt,  even 
that  against  the  most  flagrant  abuses  and  the  most  corrupt 
rule,  carries  in  it  seeds  of  evil  which  must  be  slain  if  any 
real  progress  is  to  be  made.  For  it  instinctively  tends  to 
sweep  away  all  restraints — those  that  are  good  and 
necessary  as  well  as  those  that  are  bad  and  harmful 
The  leaders  of  every  movement  for  reform  have  a  harder 

qn'il  parle  radmiiable  prose,  si  olalre,  limpide  et  fkoile^  do  16*  sitele,  areo 
ce  qaelqoe  ohosede  plas  fenne,  de  plus  noorri  et  de  pins  yiril  qaeT^tude  des 
olassiques  donne  k  oeox  qui  ne  poussent  pas  jusqu'k  rimitation  servile  et  k 
radmiratore  des  menus  jolis  details.  Beste  qu'il  parle  la  langue  du  15«  sitole 
aveo  qnelques  qualit^s  d^jk  dn  17*.  Cost  pr^ois^ent  oe  qu'il  a  fait,  etil 
est  on  des  bons,  sinon  des  sublimes,  fondateurs  de  la  prose  franfaise  '*  (Emile 
Faguet»  SeistUme  SUeU:  £lwlea  LiUraires,  pp.  188-89,  Pans,  1898)i 
»  Oambridife  Modtm  Hutvry,  ii  866. 
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battle  to  fight  against  the  revolutionaries  in  their  following 
than  against  their  avowed  opponents.  At  the  root  of  the 
Eeformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  laj  an  appeal  from 
man  to  God — from  the  priest,  granting  or  withholding 
absolution  in  the  confessional,  to  God  making  the  sinner, 
who  turns  from  his  sins  and  has  faith  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ,  know  in  his  heart  that  he  is  pardoned ;  from 
the  decision  of  Popes  and  Councils  to  the  decrees  of  God 
revealed  in  His  Holy  Word.  This  appeal  was  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  and  therein 
lay  the  difficulty;  for  unless  this  unseen  could  be  made 
visible  to  the  eye  of  the  intelligence  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  restraining  authority  which  it  possessed  could  impress 
itself  on  the  will,  there  was  risk  of  its  proving  to  be  no 
restraining  authority  whatsoever,  and  of  men  fancying  that 
they  had  been  left  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves.  What  the 
Christian  Institution  did  for  the  sixteenth  century  was  to 
make  the  unseen  government  angl  authority  of  God,  to  which 
all  must  bow,  as  visible  to  the  intellectual  eye  of  faith  as 
the  mechanism  of  the  mediaeval  Church  had  been  to  the 
eye  of  sense.  It  proclaimed  that  the  basis  of  all  Christian 
faith  was  the  Word  ot  God  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
it  taught  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  things  on  God 
Himself  immediately  and  directly;  it  declared  that  the 
sm  of  man  was  such  that,  apart  from  the  working  of  the 
free  grace  of  God,  there  could  be  neither  paxdon  nor 
amendment,  nor  salvation ;  and  it  wove  all  these  thoughts 
into  a  logical  unity  which  revealed  to  the  inteUectual  eye 
of  its  generation  the  "  House  of  God  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens."  Men  as  they  gazed  saw  that 
they  were  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  authority  of 
God  Himself,  directly  responsible  to  Him ;  that  they  could 
test  "  the  Pope's  House "  by  this  divine  archetype ;  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  reform  all  human  institutions, 
ecclesiastical  or  political,  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  the  divine  vision.  It  made  men  know  that 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  visible  mediaeval  Church 
was  neither  to  step  outside  the  sphere  of  the  purpose  of 
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Grod  making  for  their  redemption,  nor  to  free  themBelyes 
from  the  duties  which  QoA  requires  of  man. 

The  work  which  Calvin  did  for  his  oo-religionists  in 
France  was  immense.  He  carried  on  a  constant  corre- 
spondence with  them ;  he  sustained  their  courage ;  he  gave 
their  faith  a  sublime  exaltation.  When  he  heard  of  a 
French  Bomanist  who  had  begun  to  hesitate,  he  wrote  to 
him  combining  persuasion  with  instruction.  He  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  Bef ormation  with  its  nominal  8upporter& 
He  encouraged  the  weak.  He  sent  letters  to  the  persecuted. 
He  forwarded  short  theological  treatises  to  assist  those 
who  had  got  into  controversies  concerning  their  faith.  He 
advised  the  organisation  of  congregation&  He  recommended 
energetic  pastors.     He  warned  slothful  ministers. 

**  We  must  not  think,**  he  says,  **  that  our  work  is  con- 
fined within  such  narrow  limits  that  our  task  is  ende^  when 
we  have  preached  sermons  ...  it  is  our  part  to  maintain 
a  vigilant  oversight  of  those  committed  to  our  care,  and 
take  the  greatest  pains  to  guard  from  evil  those  whose 
blood  will  one  day  be  demanded  from  us  if  they  are  lost 
through  our  negligence.**  * 

He  answered  question  after  question  about  the  di£Sculty 
of  reconciling  the  demands  of  the  Christian  life  with  what 
was  required  by  the  world  around — a  matter  which  pressed 
hard  on  the  consciences  of  men  and  women  who  belonged 
to  a  religious  minority  in  a  great  Bomaiji  Catholic  kingdomu 
He  was  no  casuist  He  wrote  to  Madame  de  Cany,  the 
sister  of  the  Duchess  d'fitampes,  that  ^no  one,  great  or 
small,  ought  to  believe  themselves  exempt  from  suffering 
for  the  sake  of  our  sovereign  King.**  He  was  listened  to 
with  reverence ;  for  he  was  not  a  counsellor  who  advised 
others  to  do  what  he  was  not  prepared  to  do  himself. 
He  could  say,  "  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  as  I  am  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen  knew 
that  the  master  whom  they  obeyed,  the  director  they  con- 
sulted, to  whom  they  whispered  the  secrets  of  their  souls, 
^  La  CaUekimne/ranfaiSt  p.  182.     Opera,  t.  819. 
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lived  the  hardest  and  most  ascetic  life  of  any  man  in 
Europe, — scarcely  eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping;  that  his 
frail  body  was  kept  alive  by  the  energy  of  his  indomitable 
SOUL 

Frenchmen  of  varying  schools  of  thought  have  not 
been  slow  to  recognise  the  secret  of  the  power  of  their  great 
countryman.     Jules  Michelet  says : 

^  Among  the  martyrs,  with  whom  Galvin  constantly 
conversed  in  spirit,  he  became  a  martyr  himself;  he  lived 
and  felt  like  a  man  before  whom  the  whole  earth  cUsappears, 
and  who  tunes  his  last  Psalm  his  whole  eye  fixed  upon  the 
eye  of  God,  because  he  knows  that  on  the  following  morning 
be  may  have  to  ascend  the  pyra** 

Ernest  Benan  is  no  less  emphatio : 

^  It  is  surprising  that  a  man  who  appears  to  us  in  his  life 
and  writings  so  unsympathetic  should  have  been  the  centre 
of  an  immense  movement  in  his  generation,  and  that  this 
harsh  and  severe  tone  should  have  exercised  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  How  was  it, 
for  example,  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  women  of 
her  time,  Ben^e  of  France,  in  her  Court  at  Ferrara,  sur- 
rounded by  the  flower  of  European  wits,  was  captivated  by 
that  stem  master,  and  by  him  drawn  into  a  course  that 
must  have  been  so  thickly  strewn  with  thorns  ?  This  kind 
of  austere  seduction  is  exercised  only  by  those  who  work 
with  real  conviction.  Lacking  that  vivid,  deep,  sympathetic 
ardour  which  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  Luther's  success, 
lacking  the  charm,  the  perilous,  languishing  tenderness  of 
Frauds  de  Sales,  Calvin  succeeded,  in  an  age  and  in  a 
country  which  called  for  a  reaction  towards  Christianity, 
simply  because  h$  was  the  mast  Christian  man  of  his 
gensratianJ' 

Thus  it  was  that  all  those  in  France  who  felt  the  need 
of  intimate  fellowship  with  Qod,  aU  to  whom  a  religion, 
which  was  at  once  inflexible  in  matters  of  moral  living  and 
which  appealed  to  their  reasoning  Acuities,  was  a  necessity, 
hailed  the  Christian  Institution  as  the  dearest  manifesto 
of  their  faith,  and  grouped  themsdves  round  the  young 
ratbor  (Oalvin  was  barely  twenty-six  when  he  wrote  it)  as 
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their  leader.  Those  also  who  suffered  under  the  pressure 
of  a  despotic  government,  and  felt  the  evils  of  a  society 
constituted  to  uphold  the  privileges  of  an  aristooraoj, 
learnt  that  in  a  neighbouring  couatrj  there  was  a  city 
which  had  placed  itself  under  the  rule  of  the  Word  of 
God ;  where  everyone  joined  in  a  common  worship  attractive 
from  its  severe  simplicity ;  where  the  morals,  public  and 
private,  were  pure;  where  the  believers  selected  their 
pastors  and  the  people  their  rulers;  where  there  were 
neither  masters  nor  subjects;  where  the  ministers  of 
religion  lived  the  lives  of  simple  laymen,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished from  them  only  by  the  exercise  of  their  sacred 
service.  They  indulged  in  the  dream  that  all  France 
might  be  fashioned  after  the  model  of  Geneva. 

Many  a  Frenchman  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
condition  of  things  in  France,  but  had  come  to  no  personal 
decision  to  leave  the  mediaeval  Church,  could  not  help 
contrasting  what  he  saw  around  him  with  the  life  and 
aspiration  of  those  ^of  the  religion,"^  as  the  French 
Protestants  began  to  be  called.  They  saw  themselves 
confronted  by  a  religion  full  of  mysteries  inaccessible  to 
reason,  expressing  itself  even  in  public  worship  in  a 
language  unintelligible  to  most  of  the  worshippers,  full  of 
pomp,  of  luxury,  of  ceremonies  whose  symbolical  meaning 
had  been  forgotten.  They  saw  a  clergy  commonplace  and 
ignorant,  or  aristocratic  and  indifferent ;  a  nobility  greedy 
and  restless ;  a  Court  whose  luxurious  display  and  scandals 
were  notorious;  royal  mistresses  and  faithless  husbands 
and  wive&  Almost  everywhere  we  find  a  growing  tendency 
to  contrast  the  purity  of  Protestantism  and  the  corruption 
of  Boman  Catholicism.  It  found  outcome  in  the  famous 
scene  in  the  ParUmeni  of  Paris  (1659),  when  Antoine 
do  Bourg,  son  of  a  former  Chancellor,  advocated 
the  total  suspension  of  the  persecution  against  those 
"who  were  called  heretics,"  and  enforced  his  opinion  by 
contrasting  the  blasphemies   and   scandals  of  the  Court 

^The  term  was  adopted  from    the  edicts,  "ladite  religion  pt^tendiiy 
liform^"  with  the  qualifying  adjectives  left  <mt 
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with  the  morality  and  the  purity  of  the  lives  of  those  who 
were  being  sent  to  the  stake, — a  speech  for  which  he  after- 
wards lost  his  lifa^ 

It  was  this  growing  united  Protestantism  which  Henry 
n.  and  his  advisers  had  determined  to  crush  by.  the  action 
of  the  l^;islative  authority, 

§  6.  PersectUion  under  Hmry  Ilf 

The  repressive  l^al  measures  introduced  by  Francis  I. 
were  retained,  and  a  new  law  against  blasphemy  (pre- 
pared, no  doubt,  during  the  last  days  of  Francis)  was 
published  five  days  after  the  King's  death  (April  5  th, 
1547).  But  more  was  believed  to  be  necessary.  So  a 
series  of  edicts,  culminating  in  the  Edict  of  Chateau- 
briand,   were    published,    which   aimed    at    uniting    all 

>  Henri  Lemonnier,  Hittovn  d$  Franee^  eto.  (Pftris,  1908)  V.  it  187. 

'  SoiniCES  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  on  p.  186  :  Lettrea  inidites  d^ 
Diane  de  Poitiers^  pvhlUes  avee  vne  introduction  et  des  notes  par  Q.  Goiffrej 
(Paris,  1866) ;  Mimoiret  de  Oaspard  de  Saulx-Tavcmnes,  1680-78  (published 
in  the  Collection  of  Jfiehcmd  and  Poujoulat,  viii.) ;  Jf^jnoiree  de  Francois  de 
Quite  (in  the  same  collectioB,  ri.) ;  Lettree  de  Catherine  de  Jfidicie  and 
Papiere  d?6tat  du  Cardinal  de  Oranvelle  (in  the  CoUection  dee  Documents 
incite  de  CHistoire  de  France) ;  Lettres  d^Antoitie  de  Bourbon  el  de  Jeanne 
d^Albret  (in  the  publications  of  the  Soei^  de  VHistoire  de  France) ;  Les 
GSwfres  eomplites  de  Pierre  de  Pourdeille,  Seigneur  de  Brantdme  (edit  bj 
L.  Lalanne  for  the  SocUU  de  VHistoire  de  France,  important  for  the  persons 
and  morals  of  the  times) ;  C.  Weiss,  La  ChcmJbre  ardente,  itttde  sur  la  liberti 
de  Conscience  en  France,  sous  Frawipis  I,  et  Henri  II,  1640-60  (Paris,  1889). 
Layard,  Dispatches  of  Miehde  Suriano  and  Marcantcnio  Barbaro,  Venetian 
Ambassadors  at  the  Court  c/  France  (Lymington,  1891,  pub.  by  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  London).  Teulet,  Belations  politique  de  la  France  et  de 
VEspagne  avec  Vtkoste  (Paris,  1862) ;  and  Papicrs  d6tat  reLalife  a  VHistoire 
de  P£eosse  {Bamncctyne  Club,  Paris,  1861) ;  Correspondance  du  Cardinal  de 
Oranvelle  (Brussels,  1877-96) ;  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Venetian,  1668-80 
(London,  1890,  etc) 

Latbb  Books  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  on  p.  186 :  A.  de  Ruble, 
Le  Traitd  de  Cateau-CamMsSs  (Paris,  1889) ;  A.  W.  Whitehead,  Oaspard 
Ccligny,  Admiral  cf  France  (London,  1905) ;  the  Bulletin  historiqye  et 
litt&avre  de  Vhistoire  du  proteetantisme  franfais,  edited  by  Weiss,  is  a  ^ 
mine  of  information  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  Reformation  in 
France.  A.  de  Ruble,  Antoine  de  Bourbon  it  Jeanne  d^Albret  (Paris,  1881-82), 
and  Le  Colloque  de  Poissy  (Paris,  1889} ;  F.  Deorae,  Amm  de  Montmorency 
(Paris,  1886-89). 
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the  forces  of  the  kingdom  to  extirpate  the  Beformed 
faith. 

On  October  8th,  1547,  a  second  criminal  court  was 
added  to  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  to  deal  solely  with  cases 
of  heresy.  This  was  the  famous  Chanibre  ArderUe,  It 
was  ordered  to  sit  continuously,  even  during  the  ordinary 
Parliamekitary  vacancies  in  August  and  September;  and 
its  first  session  lasted  from  Dea  1647  to  Jan.  1550,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  must  have  pcussed  more  than  five  hundred 
judgments.  The  clergy  felt  that  this  special  court  took 
from  them  one  of  their  privileges,  the  right  of  trying  all 
cases  of  heresy.  They  petitioned  against  it  A  com- 
promise was  arranged  (Edict  of  Nov,  19th,  1649),  by 
which  all  cases  of  simple  heresy  (ea$  eammuns)  were  to 
be  sent  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  while  cases  of  heresy 
accompanied  by  public  scandal  (eas  primUgUs)  were  to  be 
judged  in  the  civil  courts.  In  practice  it  usucdly  happened 
that  all  cases  of  heresy  went  first  before  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  and,  after  judgment  there,  those  which  were  believed 
to  be  attended  by  public  scandal  (the  largest  number) 
were  sent  on  to  the  civil  courts.  These  measures  were  not 
thought  sufficient,  and  the  Edict  of  Chateaubriand  (June 
27  th,  1661)  codified  and  extended  all  the  various  legal 
measures  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  Soman  Catholio 
faith. 

The  edict  was  lengthy,  and  began  with  a  long  preamble, 
which  declared  that  in  spite  of  all  measures  of  repression, 
heresy  was  increasing ;  that  it  was  a  pestilence ''  so  contagious 
that  it  had  infected  most  of  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and 
even  little  children,  in  many  of  the  towns  and  districts  of  the 
kingdom,**  and  asked  every  loyal  subject  to  aid  the  Govern- 
ment  in  extirpating  the  plagua  It  provided  that,  as  before^ 
all  cases  of  simple  heresy  should  be  judged  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  and  that  heresy  accompanied  with  public 
scandal  should  be  sent  to  the  civil  courts  of  the  ParUments. 
It  issued  stringent  regulations  about  the  publication  and 
sale  of  books ;  forbidding  the  introduction  into  France  of 
volumes  from  Protestant  countries;  forbidding  the  printiiig 
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of  books  which  had  not  passed  the  censor  of  the  Faculty 
of  Theology,  and  all  books  published  anonymously;  and 
ordering  an  examination  of  all  printing  houses  and  book- 
shops twice  in  the  year.  Private  persons  who  did  not 
inform  against  heretics  were  liable  to  be  considered 
heretics  themselves,  and  punished  as  such ;  and  when  they 
did  denounce  them  they  were  to  receive  one-third  of 
the  possessions  of  the  persons  condemned.  Parents  were 
charged  "  by  the  pity,  love,  and  charity  which  they  owed 
to  their  children,"  not  to  engage  any  teachers  who  might 
be  **  suspect " ;  no  one  was  permitted  to  teach  in  school  or 
college  who  was  not  certified  to  be  orthodox ;  and  masters 
were  made  responsible  for  their  servants.  Intercourse 
with  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Greneva  was  prohibited, 
and  the  goods  of  the  refugees  were  confiscated.  All 
Catholics,  and  more  especially  persons  of  rank  and  in 
authority,  were  required  to  give  the  earnest  example  of 
attending  carefully  to  outward  observances  of  religion,  and 
in  particular  to  kneel  in  adoration  of  the  Host. 

The  edict  was  registered  on  Sept  3rd,  1661,  and 
immediately  put  in  force.  Six  years  later,  the  King  had 
to  confess  that  its  stringent  provisions  had  failed  to  arrest 
the  spread  of  the  Protestant  faith.  He  proposed  to 
establish  the  Inquisition  in  France,  moved  thereto  by  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  Pope  Paul  rv. ;  and  was  prevented 
only  by  the  strenuous  opposition  of  his  ParlemerU}  He 
bad  to  content  himself  with  issuing  the  Edict  of  Compi^gne 
(1667),  which,  while  nominally  leaving  trials  for  heresy 
in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  practically  handed 

*  The  Ptirl&menU  were  the  highest  judicial  ooorts  in  Fnnoe.  By  fu  the 
moat  important  was  the  PctrlemetU  of  Paris,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over 
Pioardie,  Champagne,  I'lle-de-France,  rOrl^uiais,  Maine,  Touraine,  Ai^jou, 
Poitou,  Aunia,  Berri,  La  Bourbonnais,  Auvergne,  and  La  Haxche— 
almost  the  half  of  France.  The  other  ParUmenU  in  the  time  of  Henry  ii. 
were  those  of  Normandy,  Brittany,  Burgundy,  Daophin6,  Proyence^ 
Languedoo,  Guyenne,  and,  up  to  1 659,  Ohambeiy  and  Turin.  The  ParUnutUi 
are  frequently  mentioned  under  the  names  of  the  towns  in  which  they 
met ;  thus  the  Pwrl&nMWt  of  Normandy  is  called  the  ParUm/mt  of  Rouen ; 
that  of  Provenoe,  the  ParlemmU  of  Aiz ;  that  of  Languedoo,  the  Parlwteni 
•fTbnloua. 
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'  them  over  to  the  civil  courtSy  where  the  judges  were  not 
allowed  to  inflict  anj  lesser  panishment  than  death.  They 
were  permitted  to  increase  the  penalty  by  inflicting  torture, 
or  to  mitigate  it  by  strangling  the  victims  before  burning 
them. 

Armed  with  this  legislation,  the  work  of  hunting  out 
the  Beformed  was  strenuously  carried  on.  Certain  prisons 
were  specially  reserved  for  the  Protestant  martyrs — the 
Conciergerie,  which  was  part  of  the  building  of  the  Palace, 
and  the  Grand  Ch&telet,  which  faced  it  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Seine.  They  soon  overflowed,  and  suspects 
were  confined  in  the  Bastille,  in  the  Petit  Ch&telet,  and 
in  episcopal  prisons.  The  cells  of  the  Conciergerie  were 
below  the  level  of  the  river,  and  water  oozed  from  the 
walls;  the  Grctnd  Ch&telet  was  noted  for  its  terrible 
dimgeons,  so  small  that  the  prisoner  could  neither  stand 
upright  nor  lie  at  full  length  on  the  floor.  Diseases 
decimated  the  victims;  the  plague  slew  sixty  who  were 
waiting  for  trial  in  the  Grand  Chd,telet  in  1547.  Few 
were  acquitted;  almost  all,  once  arrested,  suffered  death 
and  tortura^ 

§  6.  The  Organdsatian  qf  the  French  Protestaivt  Church, 

It  was  during  these  years  of  terrible  persecution  that 
the  Protestant  Church  of  France  organised  itself — feeling 
the  need  for  unity  the  better  to  sustain  the  conflict  in 
which  it  was  engaged,  and  to  assist  its  weaker  membera 
Calvin  was  unwearied  in  urging  on  this  work  of  organisa- 
tion.    With  the  fire  of  a  prophet  and  the  foresight  of  a 

^  Weiss,  La  Ohambre  ardente,  Uude  mvr  la  liberli  de  eomeUnce  m  ^^ranes, 
sous  Francois  /.  et  Henri  //.,  1540-50  (Paris,  1889),  is  very  yaluable  firom 
Uie  oolleotion  of  documents  which  it  contains.  Grespin's  Histoire  des 
tnartyrs,  etc.,  when  tested  bj  the  official  documents  now  accessible,  has  been 
found  to  be  almost  invariably  correct,  and  without  exaggeration.  Wdss, 
"Une  Semaine  de  la  Ohambre  ardente"  (1-8  Oct.  1549),  in  the  Bulletin 
historique  et  liU&aire  de  la  socUU  de  f  histoire  du  protestantisme  fraw^is  for 
1899  ;  and  Des  dnq  escoliers  sorlis  de  La/usanns  brulea  a  Ly<m  (Geneva 
1878). 
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statesman  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  unity  during  the 
storm  and  strain  of  a  time  of  persecution.  He  had 
akeady  shown  what  form  the  ecclesiastical  organisation 
ought  to  take.^  He  proposed  to  revive  the  simple  three- 
fold ministry  of  the  Church  of  the  early  centuries — a 
congregation  ruled  by  a  bishop  or  pastor,  a  session  of 
elders,  and  a  body  of  deacona  This  was  adopted  by  the 
French  Protestants.  A  group  of  believers,  a  minister, 
a  ^  consistory "  of  elders  and  deacons,  regular  preaching, 
and  the  sacraments  duly  administered,  made  a  Church 
properly  constituted.  The  minister  was  the  chief;  he 
preached;  he  administered  the  sacraments;  he  presided 
at  the  **  consistory."  The  ^  consistory  "  was  composed  of 
elders  charged  with  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the  com- 
munity, and  of  deacons  who  looked  after  the  poor  and 
the  sick.  The  elders  and  the  deacons  were  chosen  by 
the  members  of  the  congregation;  and  the  minister  by 
the  elders  and  the  deacons.  An  organised  Church  did 
not  come  into  existence  aU  at  once  as  a  rule,  and  a 
distinction  was  drawn  between  an  ^lise  planUe,  and  an 
^lise  dressie.  The  former  was  in  an  embryonic  state,  with 
a  pastor,  it  might  be,  but  no  consistory ;  or  it  might  be 
only  a  group  of  people  who  welcomed  the  occasional 
services  of  a  wandering  missioner,  or  held  simple  services 
without  any  definitci  leader. 

The  year  1666  may  be  taken  as  the  date  when 
French  Flx)testantism  began  to  organise  Churches..  It  is 
true  that  a  few  had  been  established  earlier — at  Meaux 
in  1546  and  at  Nimes  in  1647,  but  the  congregations 
had  been  dispersed  by  persecution.  Before  1555  the 
Protestants  of  France  had  been  for  the  most  part  solitary 
Bible  students,  or  little  companies  meeting  together  for 
common  worship  without  any  organisation. 

Paris  set  the  example.     A  small  company  of  believers 

had  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  lodging  of  the  Sieur 

de  la  Ferriere,  near  the  Pr^-aux-Clerca     The  birth  of  a 

child  hastened  mattera     The  fathei    explained  that  ha 

1  ImHk^  OMitkmm  StH^imiit,  it.  iiL  iv. 
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could  not  go  outside  France  to  seek  a  pure  baptism,  anJ 
that  his  conscience  would  not  permit  his  child  to  be 
baptized  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Boman  Church. 
After  prayer  the  company  resolved  to  constitute  them- 
selves into  a  Church.  Jean  le  MaQon  was  called  to  be 
the  minister  or  pastor ;  elders  and  deacons  were  chosen ; 
and  the  organisation  was  complete.^  It  seemed  as  if  all 
Protestant  France  had  been  waiting  for  the  signal,  and 
organised  Churches  sprang  up  everywhere. 

Crespin  names  thirteen  Churches,  completely  organised 
in  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  Paris,  founded  between 
1666  and  1667 — ^Meaux,  Poitiers,  Angers,  les  lies  de 
Saintonge,  Agen,  Bourges,  Issoudun,  Aubigny,  Blois,  Tours, 
Lyon,  Orl&ms,  and  Bouen.  He  adds  that  there  were 
other&  Documentary  evidence  now  available  enables  us 
to  give  thirty-six  more,  all  dressies,  or  completely  organised, 
with  a  consistory  or  kirk-session,  before  1860.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  pastors  were  sent  to  France  from 
Geneva  before  1567.  The  history  of  these  congregations 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  was  full  of  tragic  and 
dramatic  incidents.'  They  existed  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  which  was  for  the  most  part  fanatically 
Bomanist,  easily  excited  by  priests  and  monks,  who  poured 
forth  violent  addresses  from  the  pulpits  of  neighbouring 
churches.  Law-courts,  whether  in  the  capital  or  in  the 
provinces,  the  public  officials,  all  loyal  subjects  of  the 
King,  were  invited,  commanded  by  the  Edict  of  Chateau- 
briand, to  ferret  out  and  hunt  down  those  suspected  of 
Protestant  sympathiea  To  fail  to  make  a  reverence  when 
passing  a  crucifix,  to  speak  unguardedly  against  an  eccle- 
siastical ceremony,  to  exhibit  the  slightest  sympathy  for 
a  Protestant  martyr,  to  be  found  in  possession  of  a 
book   printed   in   Oeneva,   was    sufficient   to   provoke  a 

>  Athaaase  Ooqnerel  fill,  PrieU  de  VhisUnre  de  V4gliae  r^ormie  de  Parte 
(Paria,  1862)  —  valuable  for  the  numerous  official  documents  in  the 
appendix. 

*  Antoine  de  Chandiou,  Histoire  des  pereScutions  et  martyrs  de  Vtgliee  di 
Paris,  depuis  Van,  16S7  (Lyons,  1563). 
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^enunoiation,  an  arrest,  a  trial  which  must  end  in  torture 
dnd  death.  Protestftnts  were  compelled  to  worship  in 
oellarsy  to  creep  stealthily  to  their  united  devotions ;  like 
the  early  Christians  during  the  persecutions  under  Decius  or 
Diodetian,  they  had  to  meet  at  midnight ;  and  these  mid- 
night assemblies  gave  rise  to  the  same  infamous  reports 
about  their  character  which  the  Jews  spread  abroad 
regarding  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Christians  of  the 
first  three  centuries.^  Every  now  and  then  they 
were  discovered,  as  in  the  incident  of  the  Bue  Saint- 
Jacques  in  Paris,  and  wholesale  arrests  and  martyrdoms 
followed. 

,  The  organisation  of  the  faithful  into  Churches  had 
done  much  for  French  Protestantism  in  bestowing  upon 
them  the  power  which  association  gives;  but  more  was 
needed  to  weld  them  into  one.  In  1568,  doctrinal  differ- 
ences arose  in  the  congregation  at  Poitiers.  The  Church 
in  Paris  was  appealed  to,  and  its  minister,  Antoine  de 
Chandieu,  went  to  Poitiers  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Supper,  and  to  heal  the  dispute.  There,  it  is 
said,  the  idea  of  a  Confession  of  Faith  for  the  whole 
Church  was  suggested.  Calvin  was  consulted,  but  did 
not  approva  Notwithstanding,  on  May  25th,  1559,  a 
number  of  ministers  and  elders,  coming  from  all  parts  of 
France,  and  representing,  according  to  a  contemporary 
document  whose  authority  is  somewhat  doubtful,  sixty-six 
Churches,'  met  in  Paris  for  conference.  Three  days  wei^ 
sp^it  in  deliberations,  under  the  presidency  of  Morel,  one 
of  the  Parisian  minister&  This  was  the  First  National 
Synod  of  the  French  Protestant  Church.  It  compiled  a 
Confession  of  Faith  and  a  Book  of  Discipline. 

^CBwBmwn^pUteidePiem  d$  Baurdeiile,  Seigneur  de  Brantdme,  edited 
by  L.  Lalaime  fw  the  Soei4U  de  VHisUrire  de  France  (11  rols.,  Paris,  1864- 
S2),  iz.  161-62. 

'It  ie  more  probable  that  only  twelve  Chorohes  were  represented — Paris, 
Saint-Ld,  Rouen,  Dieppe,  Angers,  Orleans,  Tonrs,  Poitiers,  Saiutes, 
Marennes,  Ch&telleranlt,  and  Saint-Jean-d'Angely.  H.  Dieterlen,  La 
Synodt  g4niraU  de  Parte,  1S69  (Montauban,  1878) :  this  was  published  as  a 
thesis  fur  the  Theological  Faculty  (Protestant)  of  Montauban. 
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The  Confession  of  Faith  ^  {Confession  de  Foifaite  i\tn 
commun  accord  par  leg  Frangois,  qui  desirent  vivre  selon  la 
pureU  de  Vivangile  de  notre  Seigneur  JSsus  Christ)  consists 
of  forty  articles.  It  was  revised  more  than  once  by 
subsequent  Synods,  but  may  still  be  called  the  Confession 
of  the  French  Protestant  Church.  It  was  based  on  a 
short  Confession  drafted  by  Calvin  in  1557,  and  embodied 
in  a  letter  to  the  £ing  on  behalf  of  his  persecuted 
subjects.  "  It  seemed  useful/'  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Synod  wrote  to  Calvin,  "to  add  some  articles  to  your 
Confession,  and  to  modify  it  slightly  on  some  points." 
Probably  out  of  deference  to  Calvin's  objection  to  a  creed 
for  the  whole  Church,  it  was  resolved  to  keep  it  secret  for 
some  time.  The  resolution  was  in  vain.  The  Confession 
was  in  print,  and  known  before  the  end  of  1559. 

The  Book  of  Discipline  (Discipline  ecclSsiastique  des 
iglises  r6form4es  de  France)  r^ulated  the  organisation  and 
the  discipline  of  the  Churches.  It  was  that  kind  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  which  has  become  known  as 
Presbyterian,  but  which  might  be  better  called  Conciliar. 
A  council  called  the  Consistory,  consisting  of  the  minister 
or  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons,  ruled  the  congregation. 
Congregations  were  formed  into  groups,  over  which  was 
the  Colloquy,  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
Consistories;  over  the  Colloquies  were  the  Provin/Aal 
Synods;  and  over  all  the  General  or  Nation^  Synod. 
Rules  were  laid  down  about  how  discipline  was  to  be 
exercised.  It  was  stated  clearly  that  no  Church  could 
claim  a  primacy  over  the  other&  All  ministers  were 
required  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  acknow* 
ledge  and  submit  to  the  ecclesiastical  discipline.' 

^  The  Confession  will  be  fonnd  in  Sohafi;  TTU  Oneds  of  the  JBvamgaieat 
Protestant  Chwrehes  (London,  1877),  pp.  856  ff. ;  MUller,  Die  BekemUniS' 
schfifUn  der  rrformiefUn  Kirehe  (1908),  p.  221 ;  the  yaiioni  texts  are 
discussed  at  p.  xxxili 

'  The  ConsistoTies  sometimes  condescended  to  details.  In  the  calmer 
days  after  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  pastor  and  Consistory  of  Montauban 
thought  that  the  arrangement  of  Madame  de  Momay*s  hair  was  trop 
mandaime :  Madame  argned  with  them  in  a  spirited  way  ;  ot  MAnoifu  di 
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It  is  interesting  to  see  how  in  a  country  whose  civil 
role  was  becoming  gradually  more  absolutist,  this  '*  Church 
under  the  Cross"  framed  for  itself  a  government  which 
reconciled,  more  thoroughly  perhaps  than  has  ever  been 
done  since,  the  two  principles  of  popular  rights  and 
supreme  central  control  Its  constitution  has  spread  to 
Holland,  Scotlctnd,  and  to  the  great  American  Churches. 
Their  ecclesiastical  polity  came  much  more  from  Paris 
than  from  Geneva. 

§  7.  Beaction  against  PertecuHon, 

An  attentive  study  of  the  sources  of  the  history  of  the 
period  shows  that  the  excessive  severity  of  King  and 
Court  towards  Protestants  had  excited  a  &irly  wide- 
spread reaction  in  favour  of  the  persecuted,  and  had 
also  impelled  the  King  to  action  which  was  felt  by  many 
to  be  unconstitutional.  This  sympathy  with  the  persecuted 
and  repugnance  to  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  kingship  did 
much  to  mould  the  Huguenot  movement  which  lay  in  the 
immediate  futura 

The  protests  against  the  institution  of  the  Chambre 
ArdenU,  the  refusal  of  the  Pa/rlemetU  of  Paris  to  register 
the  edict  establishing  the  Inquisition  in  France,  and  the 
hesitancy  to  put  in  execution  extraordinary  powers  bestowed 
on  French  Cardinals  for  the  punishing  of  heretics  by  the 
Bull  of  Pope  Paul  rv.  (Feb.  26th,  1557),  may  all  be  ascribed 
to  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Courts,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  viewed  any  interference  with  their  privil^ed  jurisdic- 
tion. But  the  Edict  of  Chateaubriand  (1661),  with  its 
articles  declaring  the  unwillingness  or  negligence  shown  by 
public  officials  in  finding  out  and  punishing  heretics,  making 
provisions  against  this,  and  ordaining  that  none  but  persons 
of  well-known  orthodoxy  were  to  be  appointed  magistrates 
(Arts.  23,  28,  24),  confessed  that  there  were  many  even 
among  those  in  office  who  disliked  the  policy  of  persecution. 

Madame  duFlmi$-Mommy(Soei^  tU  rffiiUdir$d$F'%mei,T9iiM,  189^-9$\ 
1270-310. 
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Contemporary  official  documents  confirm  this  unwillingne8& 
We  hear  of  municipal  magistrates  intervening  to  protect 
their  Protestant  fellow-citizens  from  punishment  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts;  of  town's  police  conniving  at  the 
escape  of  heretics;  of  a  procurator  at  law  who  was 
suspended  from  office  for  a  year  for  such  connivance ;  ^  and 
of  civil  courts  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  pass  sentences 
except  merely  nominal  one& 

The  growing  discontent  at  the  severe  treatment  of  the 
persecuted  Protestants  made  itself  manifest,  even  within 
the  ParUment  of  Paris,  so'  long  notorious  for  its  persecuting 
zeaL  This  became  evident  when  the  criminal  court  of  the 
ParUmeni  (la  Toumelle,  1569)  commuted  a  sentence  of 
death  passed  on  three  Protestants  into  one  of  banishment. 
The  violent  Somanists  protested  against  this,  and  demanded 
a  meeting  of  the  whole  Parleineni  to  fix  its  mode  of 
judicial  action.  At  this  meeting  some  of  the  members 
— ^Antoine  Fum^,  du  Faur,  Yiole,  and  Antoine  du  Bourg 
(the  son  of  a  Chancellor  in  the  days  of  Francis  t) — spoke 
strongly  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants.  They  pleaded  that 
a  space  of  six  months  after  trial  should  be  given  to  the 
accused  to  reconsider  their  position,  and  that,  if  they 
resolve  to  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  from  the  kingdom.  Their  boldness  encouraged 
others.  The  Cardinal  Lorraine  and  the  Constable 
Montmorency  dreaded  the  consequences  of  prolonged 
discussion,  and  communicated  their  fears  to  the  King. 
Henry»  accompanied  by  the  Cardinals  of  Lorraine  and  of 
Guise,  the  Constable,  and  Francis,  Duke  de  Guise,  entered 
the  hall  where  ParlemetU  sat,  and  ordered  the  discussion 
to  be  continued  in  his  presence.  The  minority  were 
not  intimidated.  Du  Faur  and  Yiole  demanded  a  total 
cessation  of  the  persecution  pending  the  summoning  of  a 
CoundL  Du  Bourg  went  further.  He  contrasted  the 
pure  lives  and  earnest  piety  of  the  persecuted  with  the 
scandals  which  disgraced  the  Boman  Church  and  the  Court 
"  It  is  no  light  matter,"  he  said, ''  to  condemn  to  the  stake 
^  JMMm  dt  la  wgUU  de  VhitL  duj^roUsiajUiime/ramgaUf  1864,  p.  34. 
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men  who  invoke  the  name  of  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  the 
flames.''  The  King  was  furious.  He  ordered  the  arrest 
of  du  Bourg  and  du  Faur  on  the  spot,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Fum^e  and  La  Porte  were  also  sent  to  the  Bastile. 
This  arbitrary  seizure  of  members  of  the  ParlerMut  of  Paris 
may  be  said  to  mark  the  time  when  the  Protestants  of 
France  began  to  assume  the  form  of  a  political  as  well  as 
of  a  religious  party.  At  this  anxious  juncture  Henry  ii. 
met  his  death,  on  June  30th,  by  the  accidental  thrust  of  a 
lance  at  a  tournament  held  in  honour  of  the  approaching 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  with  Philip  of  Spain. 
He  lingered  till  July  lOth,  1669. 

§  8.  The  higher  Aridoenwy  vxmfcr  ihe  BefimuMon. 

When  the  lists  of  Protestants  who  suffered  for  their 
faith  in  France  or  who  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
(Geneva  and  other  Protestant  towns  are  examined  and 
analysed,  as  they  have  been  by  French  archseologists,  it  is 
found  that  the  great  number  of  martyrs  and  refugees  were 
artisans,  tradesmen,  burners,  and  the  lika^  A  few  names 
of  ^  notables " — a  general,  a  member  of  the  Parlement  of 
Toulouse,  a  ^  gentleman  '*  of  Limousin — are  found  among 
the  martyrs,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  among  the 
fugitives.  The  names  of  members  of  noble  houses  of 
France  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  new  teaching  had  not  found 
acceptance  among  men  and  women  in  the  upper  classes  of 
French  society.  The  noble  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so 
long  as  he  remained  within  his  own  territory  and  in  his 
ch&teau,  was  almost  independent  He  was  not  subject  to 
the  provincial  tribunala  Protestantism  had  been  spreading 
among  such.  We  hear  of  several  high-born  ladies  present 
in  the  congregation  of  three  or  four  hundred  Protestants 
who  were  surrounded  in  a  large  house  in  the  Bue  St 
Jacques  (Sept  4th,  1668),  and  who  were  released.     Sen^e, 

*  Hanaer,  "  La  R^forme  et  les  daases  popolaires  en  Frinoe  av  xvi*  li^ole  " 
Ib  the  S$9Ui  tTkid.  mod.  ^  emUetnp.  I  (1899-1900). 
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daughter  of  Loms  xiL,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  had  declared 
herself  a  Protestant,  and  had  been  visited  by  Calvin  as 
earlj  as  1535.^  Franois  d'Andelot,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  Chatillons,  became  a  convert  during  his  imprisonment 
at  Melun  (1561-56).  His  more  celebrated  brother,  Gaspard 
de  Goligny^  the  Admiral  of  France,  became  a  Protestant 
during  his  imprisonment  after  the  fall  of  St  Quentin 
(1558).*  De  B^ze  (Beza)  tells  us  that  as  early  as  1665, 
Antoine  de  Bourbon,  titular  King  of  Navarre  in  right  of 
his  wife  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  next  in  succession  to  King 
Henri  n.  and  his  sons,  had  the  new  faith  preached  in  the 
chapel  at  N^rac,  and  that  he  asked  a  minister  to  be  sent 
to  him  from  Geneva.  His  brother  Louis,  Prince  of  Condi« 
also  declared  himself  on  the  Protestant  side.  The  wives 
of  the  brothers  Bourbon,  Jeanne  d'Albret  and  El^nore  de 
Boye,  were  more  determined  and  consistent  Protestants 
than  their  husband&  The  two  brothers  were  among  those 
present  at  the  assemblies  in  the  Pr^-aux-Clercs,  where  for 
five  successive  evenings  (May  13-17)  more  than  five 
thousand  persons  met  to  sing  Clement  Marot's  Psalms.* 
Calvin  wrote  energetically  to  all  these  great  nobles,  urging 
them  to  declare  openly ;  on  the  side  of  the  Gospel,  and 

^  The  beBt  book  on  Ren^  Jt  Rodooanohi,  Sm%S$  d$  FramM^  dudiesm  de 
Fman  (1896). 

*For  the  ChatilbB/brothen,  tee  Whitehead,  Ghupard  d$  CMigny, 
Admiral  pf  Franoe  (London,  1905). 

*The  siuging  of  Clement  Marot*8  Tenion  of  the  Psalms  was  not  dis- 
tinotively  Protestant/  The  first  edition  of  the  translation,  including  thirty 
Psalms,  appeared  in(  Paris  in  1641  and  in  Geneva  in  1542.  The  Qenevm 
edition  had  an  appeimiz,  entitled  La  manihre  d^adminidrer  Us  aacremenU 
Melon  la  cou6ume  de  tpSgliee  ancUnne  et  eomme  on  V  observe  d  Ctenkve^  and  was 
nndoubtedlj  a  Proipstant  book ;  bat  the  Paris  edition  contained  instead 
rhymed  versions  of  uie  Lord's  Prayer,  of  the  Apostles'  Greed,  and  of  the 
angel's  salutation  to\the  Virgin.  The  book  was  a  great  fsTourite  with 
Francis  i.,  who  is  said^o  have  sung  some  of  the  Psalms  on  his  deathbed.  It 
was  yery  popular  at  the  Y>art  of  Henri  ii.,  where  it  became  fashionable  for 
the  courtiers  to  select  ajfavourite  Psalm,  which  the  King  permitted  them 
to  call  "their  own."  JHenri's  "own  "was  Ps.  xlii.,  Commeun  eetf  aUiri 
hrame  aprie  Veau  eomroTUe,  He  was  a  great  hunteman.  Gatherine  de 
Medici's  was  Ps.  yi/ The  Psalm-singing  at  the  Pr6-aux-Gleros,  however, 
was  regaided  as  a/manifeetation  against  the  Gourt,  and  d'Andelot  was  im* 
prisoned  for  hie  jfersistent  attendance. 
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protect  their  brethren  in  the  faith  leas  able  to  defend 
themselves. 

f  9.  UrancB  ruled  iy  ihe  Outssi.^ 

The  SQOoessor  of  Henry  n.  was  his  son  Francis  n.,  who 
was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  therefore  entitled  by  French 
law  to  rule  in  his  own  name.  He  was  a  youth  feeble  in 
mind  and  in  body,  and  devotedly  attached  to  his  young  and 
accomplished  wife,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  She  believed 
naturally  that  her  husband  could  not  do  better  than 
entrust  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  her  uncles, 
Charles  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  Francis  the  Duke  de 
Guisa  The  Cardinal  had  been  Henry  il's  most  trusted 
Minister;  and  his  brother  was  esteemed  to  be  the  best 
soldier  in  France.  When  the  ParlemerU  of  Paris,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  came  to  congratulate  the  King  on  his 
succession,  and  to  ask  to  whom  they  were  to  apply  in 
affairs  of  State,  they  were  told  by  the  King  that  they  were 
to  obey  the  Cardinal  and  the  Duke  ''as  himself."  The 
Constable  de  Montmorency  and  the  favourite,  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  were  sent  from  the  Court,  and  the  Queen-Mother, 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  that  "  shopkeeper's  daughter,"  as  the 
young  Queen  called  her,  found  herself  as  devoid  of  influ- 
ence as  she  had  been  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband. 

The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  been  the  chief  adviser  of 
that  policy  of  extirpating  the  Protestants  to  which  the  late 
King  had  devoted  himself,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  that 

'  The  fiimilj  of  Gnite,  who  played  sach  a  letding  part  in  French  hlirtoij 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  ii.  on  to  the  downfaU  of  the  League,  became  French 
bk  the  person  of  Claude,  the  fifth  son  of  Be|i6,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who 
inherited  the  lands  of  his  father  which  were  situated  in  France.  Frands  L 
had  loaded  him  with  honours  and  lands.  The  family  had  always  been 
doToted  to  the  Papacy,  and  had  profited  by  their  devotion.  The  brother  of 
Claude,  Jean,  had  been  made  a  Cardinal  when  he  was  twenty,  and  had 
accumulated  in  his  own  person  an  immense  number  of  benefices.  These 
descended  to  his  nephews,  Charles,  who  was  first  Cardinal  of  Guise  and  then 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  Louis,  who  was  Cardinal  of  Guise.  The  aocumu- 
lated  benefices  enjoyed  by  Charles  amounted  to  oyer  800,000  liyres.  Thi 
Guises  did  not  senre  the  Roman  Church  fir  nothing. 
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it  would  be  continued  by  the  new  government.  The  piv 
cess  against  Antoine  du  Bourg  and  his  fellow-members  of 
the  Parlement  of  Paris  who  had  dared  to  remonstrate 
against  the  persecution,  was  pushed  forward  with  all  speed. 
They  were  condemned  to  the  stake,  and  the  only  mitigation 
of  sentence  was  that  Du  Bourg  was  to  be  strangled  before 
he  was  burnt.  His  fate  provoked  much  sympathy.  As 
he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution  the  crowd  pleaded 
with  him  to  recant  His  resolute,  dignified  bearing  made 
a  great  impression ;  and  his  dying  speech,  according  to  one 
eye-witness,  "  did  more  harm  to  the  Boman  Church  than  a 
hundred  ministers  could  have  done,"  and,  according  to 
another, ''  made  more  converts  among  the  French  students 
than  all  the  books  of  Calvin.**  The  persecutions  of  Pro- 
testants of  lower  rank  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
Police  made  descents  on  the  houses  in  the  Bue  de  Marais- 
Saint-Germain  and  neighbouring  street&^  Spies  were  hired 
to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  confidence  of  the  suspected 
for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  them.  The  Parlemeni  of 
Paris  instituted  four  separate  criminal  courts  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  trying  heretics  brought  before  them.  The 
prisons  were  no  sooner  filled  than  they  were  emptied  by 
sentences  which  sent  the  condemned  to  the  galleys  or  to 
death.  The  government  incited  to  persecution  by  new 
declarations  and  edict&  It  declared  that  houses  in  which 
conventicles  were  held  were  to  be  razed  to  the  ground 
(Sept.  4th,  1559);  that  all  who  organised  unlawful 
assemblies  were  to  be  punished  by  death  (Nov.  9th,  1559) ; 
that  nobles  who  had  justiciary  courts  were  to  act  according 
to  law  in  the  matter  of  heresy,  or  to  be  deprived  of  their 
justiciary  rights  (Feb.  1660).     In  spite  of  all  this  stem 

I  The  street  Mamis^aalnt-GermtlB  waa  mUedpdiU  OmH&,  beoaoM  itwaa 
suppoeed  to  be  largely  inhabited  by  Protestants.  It  was  selected  because 
of  its  remoteness  from  the  centre  of  Paris,  and  because  It  was  partly  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pr^  and  of  the  Univer- 
sity— two  corporations  excessively  jealous  of  the  infringements  of  their  rights 
of  police.  Of.  Athanase  Gocquerel  fils,  **  Histoire  d'une  rue  de  Fkris,"  in  the 
BulUtin  historiqiu  U  lUUrain  de  la  90ci4U  di  Thidoin  du  pniMamttmm 
firan^U  for  18M,  pp.  185,  308. 
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repression,  the  numbers  of  the  Protestants  increased,  and 
Calvin  could  declare  that  there  were  at  least  300,000  in 
France. 

The  character  of  Protestantism  in  France  had  been 
changing.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  persecution  they 
had  submitted  meekly  without  thought  of  revolt,  resigned 
to  their  fate,  rejoicing  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
But  under  this  rule  of  the  Guises  the  question  of  resistance 
was  discussed.  It  could  be  said  that  revolt  did  not  mean 
revenge  for  injuries  done  to  themselves.  A  foreign  family 
had  overawed  their  King  and  imposed  themselves  on 
France.  The  Princes  of  the  Blood,  Antoine  de  Bourbon 
and  his  brother  Louis  de  Cond^,  in  whose  veins  ran  the 
blood  of  Saint  Louis,  who  were  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
people,  were  flouted  by  the  Guises.  The  inviolability  of 
ParlemerU  had  been  attacked  in  the  execution  of  Antoine 
du  Bourg,  and  the  justiciary  rights  of  great  nobles  were 
threatened  simply  in  order  to  extirpate  ''those  of  the 
religion.'*  They  believed  that  France  was  full  of  men  who 
had  no  good  will  to  the  tyranny  of  the  "foreigners." 
They  consulted  their  brethren  in  exile,  and  Calvin  himself, 
on  the  lawfulness  and  expediency  of  an  armed  insurrection. 
The  refugees  favoured  the  plaa  Calvin  denounced  it 
"  11  one  drop  of  blood  is  shed  in  such  a  revolt,  rivers  will 
flow ;  it  is  better  that  we  all  perish  than  cause  such  a  scandal 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  His  EvangeL**  Some  of  the 
Protestants  were  not  to  be  convinced.  They  only  needed 
a  leader.  Their  natural  head  was  the  King  of  If avarre ; 
but  Antoine  de  Bourbon  was  too  unstable.  Louis  de 
Cond^,  his  brother,  was  sounded.^  It  is  said  that  he 
promised  to  come  forward  if  the  enterprise  was  confined 
to  the  seizure  of  the  Guises,  and  if  it  was  successful 
in  effecting  this.  A  Protestant  gentleman,  Godefroy  de 
Barry,  Seigneur  de  la  Renaudie,  became  temporary  leader. 

>  Lei  MSmoinB  du  prince  de  Ocndi  (The  Hagne,  1748) ;  Dao  d'Aomale, 
EUUnre  dee  Princee  de  Condi  pendmU  lee  xvi^  et  avU^  eiielee,  i,  67 
(Paria,  186S-84 ;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1872);  Aimatrong^  TJU  Frmidk 
Wmre  ^  JUligim  (London,  1892). 
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He  had  wrongs  to  avenga  He  had  been  oondemned  bj  . 
the  Parlenunt  of  Dijon  (Burgundy),  had  escaped  to 
Geneva,  and  had  been  converted  there ;  his  brother-in-law, 
Gaspard  de  Heu,  of  Metz,  had  been  strangled  by  the  Guises 
in  the  castle  of  IHncennes  without  form  of  trial.  A 
number  of  gentlemen  and  nobles  promised  their  assistance. 
The  conspirators  swore  to  undertake  nothing  against  the 
King;  the  enterprise  was  limited  to  the  arrest  of  the 
Guises.  News  of  the  project  began  to  leak  out.  Every 
information  went  to  show  that  the  Guises  were  the  objects 
of  attack.  The  Court  was  moved  from  Blois  to  Amboise, 
which  was  a  fortified  city.  More  precise  information  filtered 
to  headquarters.  The  Duke  of  Guise  captured  some  small 
bands  of  conspirators,  and  de  la  Benaudie  himself  was  slain 
in  a  skirmish.  The  Guises  took  summary  vengeance.  Their 
prisoners  were  often  slaughtered  when  caught;  or  were 
tied  hand  and  foot  and  thrown  into  the  Loire.  Others 
were  hurried  through  a  form  of  trial.  So  many  gallows 
were  needed  that  there  was  not  wood  enough,  and  the 
prisoners  were  hung  from  the  doors  and  battlements  of  the 
castle  of  Amboise.  The  young  King  and  Queen,  with 
their  ladies,  walked  out  after  dinner  to  feast  their  eyes  on 
the  dead  bodie& 

Even  before  the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  had  run  its 
length,  members  of  the  Court  had  begun  to  protest  against 
the  religious  policy  of  the  Guise&  Catherine  de'  Medici 
had  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  Admiral  Coligny,  had 
been  told  by  him  that  the  religious  persecutions  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  troubles  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  listened 
to  his  proposal  that  all  such  should  be  suspended  imtil  the 
meeting  of  a  CounciL  The  result  was  that  government 
decided  to  pardon  those  accused  of  heresy  if  they  would 
promise  for  the  future  to  live  as  good  Catholics.  The 
brutalities  of  the  methods  by  which  the  sharers  in  the 
foolishly  planned  and  feebly  executed  Conspiracy  of 
Amboise  were  punished  increased  the  stats  of  disorder  in 
tho  kingdom,  and  the  hatred  against  the  Guises  found 
vent  in  an  J^istU  unit  to  the  Tiger  of  Frwnee,  in  which  the 
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Duke  is  addressed  as  a  ^  mad  tiger,  a  venomous  viper,  a 
sepnlchre  of  abominations.'' 

Catherine  de'  Medici  deemed  the  opportunity  favour- 
able for  exercising  her  influence.  She  contrived  to  get 
Michel  de  I'Hdpital  appointed  as  Chancellor,  knowing  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  sanguinary  policy  pursued.  He  was 
able  to  inspire  the  Edict  of  Bomorantin  (May  18th,  1560), 
which  made  the  Bishops  judges  of  the  crime  of  heresy, 
imposed  penalties  on  false  accusers,  and  left  the  punish- 
ment to  be  bestowed  on  attendance  at  conventicles  in  the 
hands  of  the  presidents  of  the  tribunals.  Then,  with  the 
help  of  the  Chancellor,  Catherine  managed  to  get  an 
Assembly  of  Ou  Notables  summoned  to  meet  at  Fountaine- 
Ueau.  There,  many  of  the  members  advocated  a  cessation 
of  the  religious  persecution.  One  Archbishop,  Marillac  of 
Yienne,  and  the  Bishops  of  Orleans  and  Valence,  asserted 
boldly  that  the  religious  disorders  were  really  caused  by 
the  scandals  in  the  Church ;  spoke  against  severe  repression 
until  a  Council,  national  or  general,  had  been  held ;  and 
hinted  that  the  services  of  the  Guises  were  not  indispens- 
abla  At  the  b^inning  of  the  second  session  Coligny  spoke. 
He  had  the  courage  to  make  himself  the  representative  of 
the  Huguenots,  as  the  Protestants  now  began  to  be  nick- 
named. He  attacked  boldly  the  religious  policy  of  the 
Guises,  charged  them  with  standing  between  the  King  and 
loyal  subjects,  and  declared  that  the  persecuted  were 
Christians  who  asked  for  nothing  but  to  be  allowed  to 
worship  God  as  the  Gk)sp6l  taught  them.  He  presented  a 
petition  to  the  King  from  the  Protestants  asserting  their 
loyalty,  begging  that  the  persecution  should  cease,  and 
asking  that  **  temples  "  might  be  assigned  for  their  worship. 
The  petition  was  unsigned,  but  Coligny  declared  that  fifty 
thousand  names  could  be  obtained  in  Normandy  alona 
The  Duke  of  Guise  ^poke  with  great  violence,  but  the 
more  politic  Cardinal  induced  him  to  agree  with  the  other 
members  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  States  General  of 
France,  to  be  held  on  the  lOtb  of  December  1560. 

Shortly  after  the  Notables  bad  dispersed,  word  came 
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of  another  conspiracy,  in  which  not  only  the  Bourbon 
Princes,  but  also  the  Constable  Montmorency  were  said  to 
be  implicated.  Disturbances  broke  out  in  Provence  and 
Dauphin^.  The  Guises  went  back  to  their  old  policy  of 
violence.  The  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of 
Cond6  were  summoned  by  the  King  to  appear  before  him 
to  justify  themselves  Although  well  warned  of  what 
might  happen,  they  obeyed  the  summons,  and  presented 
themselves  unattended  by  armed  men.  Cond6  was  seized 
and  imprisoned.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  and  his 
execution  was  fixed  for  the  10th  of  December.  The  King 
of  Navarre  was  left  at  liberty,  but  was  closely  watched ; 
and  more  than  one  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him. 
It  was  vaguely  believed  that  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  Huguenots  by 
death  or  imprisonment 

While  these  terrifying  suggestions  were  being  whispered, 
the  yoimg  King  fell  ill,  and  died  suddenly.  This  ended  the 
rule  of  the  Guises,  and  the  French  Protestants  breathed 
freely  again. 

"  Did  you  ever  read  or  hear,^  said  Calvin  in  a  letter 
to  Sturm,  **  of  anything  more  opportune  than  the  death  of 
the  King  ?  The  evils  had  reached  an  extremity  for  which 
there  was  no  remedy,  when  suddenly  God  shows  Himself 
from  heaven.  He  who  pierced  the  eye  of  the  father  has 
now  stricken  the  ear  of  the  son.** 

§  10.  Caiherine  d^  Medioi  leeames  BegenL 

In  the  confusion  which  resulted,  Catherine  recognised 
that  at  last  the  time  had  come  when  she  could  gratify  the 
one  strong  passion  which  possessed  her — the  passion  to 
govern.  Charles  dl  was  a  boy  of  ten.  A  Begent  was 
essential  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  as  the  first  Prince  of  the 
Blood,  might  have  claimed  the  position ;  but  Catherine  first 
terrified  him  with  what  might  be  the  fate  of  Cond^,  and 
then  proposed  that  the  Constable  Montmorency  and  himself 
should   be    her    principal   advisem     The   facile  Antoine 
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accepted  the  situation :  the  Constable  was  recalled  to  the 
Court;  Louis  de  Cond6  was  released  from  prison.  His 
imprisonment  had  made  a  deep  impression  all  over  France. 
The  Protestants  believed  that  he  had  suffered  for  their  sakes. 
Hymns  of  prayer  had  been  sung  during  hib  captivity,  and 
Bongs  of  thanksgiving  greeted  his  release.^ 

*Le  pauvre  Chrestien,  qui  endure 

Prison,  pour  verity ; 
Le  Prince,  en  captivity  dure 

Sans  I'avoir  m^ite 
Au  plus  fort  de  leurs  peines  entendenl 

Tes  oeuvres  tons  parfaits, 
£t  gloire  et  louange  te  rendent 

De  tes  merveilleux  faits." 

This  was  sung  all  over  France  during  Condi's  impnson- 
ment ;  after  his  release  the  tone  varied : 

**  Resjouissez  vous  en  Dien 
FidMes  de  chacun  lieu ; 

Car  Dieu  pour  nous  a  mand^  (envoj^ 
Le  bon  prince  de  Conde ; 

£t  Tons  nobles  protestane 
Princes,  seigneurs  attestans ; 
Car  Dieu  pour  nous  a  mand^ 
Le  bon  prince  de  Cond^'' 

Catherine  de'  Medici  was  forty-one  years  of  age  when 
she  became  the  Regent  of  France.^  Her  life  had  been  hard. 
Bom  in  1619,  the  niece  of  Pope  Clement  vn.,  she  was 
married  to  Henry  of  France  in  1634.  She  had  been  a 
neglected  wife  all  the  days  of  her  married  lifa  For  ten 
years  she  had  been  childless,*  and  her  sonnets  breathe  the 

^l4(nUmmnn4erffugumotdumn^  9U6U  (Paris,  1871),  pp.  204,  245. 

*  Bochot,  CaiheriM  de  MMicU  (Paris,  1899) ;  Bdith  Siohel,  CkUlmiM 
i/f  Mtdiei  and  the  French  Beformation  (London,  1905). 

'  Catherine's  children  were— ''Frands  11.,  1544-60 ;  Slisabeth  (married 
to  Philip  u.  of  Spain  in  1559),  1545-68  ;  Claude  (m.  to  Oharlee  m.,  Duke  of 
Lorraine  (1558),  1547-75  ;  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  1548-50;  Charles  ix., 
1550-74 ;  Henri  IIL  (first  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  Duke  of  Anjou),  1551-89  ; 
Franoif  (Duke  of  Alen^oa,  then  Duke  of  Anjou),  15$4-84;  Margneritt 
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prayer  of  Eachel — Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die.  During 
Henry's  absence  with  the  army  in  1662,  he  had  grudgingly 
appointed  her  Regent,  and  she  had  shown  both  ability  and 
patience  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of 
government  After  the  defeat  of  Saint-Quentin  she  for 
once  earned  her  husband's  gratitude  and  praise  by  the  way 
in  which  she  had  promptly  persuaded  the  Parliament  to 
grant  a  subsidy  of  300,000  livrea  These  incidents  were 
her  sole  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of  ruling.  She  had  always 
been  a  great  eater,  walker,  and  rider.^  Her  protruding  eyes 
and  her  bulging  forehead  recalled  the  features  of  her  grand- 
uncle.  Pope  Leo  x.  She  had  the  taste  of  her  family  for  art 
and  display.  Her  strongest  intellectual  force  was  a  robust, 
hard,  and  narrow  common  sense  which  was  responsible  both 
for  her  success  and  for  her  failures.  She  can  scarcely  be 
called  inmioral;  it  seemed  rather  that  she  was  utterly 
destitute  of  any  moral  sense  whatsoever. 

The  difficulties  which  confronted  the  Begent  were  great, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  question  of  questions  was 
the  treatment  to  be  given  to  her  Protestant  subjects.  She 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  in  favour  of  a  measure 
of  toleration;  but  the  fanatically  Soman  CSatholic  party 
was  vigorous  in  France,  especially  in  Paris,  and  was  ably 
led  by  the  Guises;  and  Philip  of  Spain  had  made  the 
suppression  of  the  Beformation  a  matter  of  international 
policy. 

Meanwhile  Catherine  had  to  face  the  States  General, 
summoned  by  the  late  King  in  August  1560.  While  the 
Guises  were  still  in  power,  strict  orders  had  been  given  to 
see  that  none  but  ardent  Bomanists  should  be  elected ;  but 
the  excitement  of  the  times  could  not  be  restrained  by  any 
management.  It  was  nearly  half  a  century  since  a  King 
of  France  had  invited  a  declaration  of  the  opinions  of  his 

(mamed  Henri  nr.),  1552-1615 ;  and  twins  who  died  in  the  year  of  their 
birth,  Victorie  and  Jeanne,  b.  1556. 

'  Some  say  that  Catherine  either  inTented  or  made  fiishionabk  the 
modem  ladies'  side-saddle ;  during  the  Middle  Ages  ladies  rode  astride,  or  on 
pOlion,  or  seated  sideways  on  horseback  with  their  feet  on  a  board  whiob 
was  suspended  from  the  front  and  rear  of  the  saddls 
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BubjectB ;  the  last  meeting  of  the  States  General  had  been 
In  1484.*  CJatherine  watched  the  elections,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  sentiments  which  they  called  forth.  She  saw  that 
the  Protestants  were  activa  Calvinist  ministers  traversed 
the  West  and  the  South  almost  unhindered,  encouraging  the 
people  to  assert  their  liberties.  They  were  even  permitted 
to  address  some  of  the  assemblies  met  to  elect  represent- 
atives. A  minister,  Charles  Dalbiac,  expounded  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  to  the  meeting  of  the  nobles  at  Angers,  and 
showed  how  the  Boman  Church  bad  enslaved  and  changed 
the  whole  of  the  Christian  faith  and  practice.  In  other 
places  it  was  said  that  Antoine  de  Bourbon  had  no  right  to 
allow  Catherine  to  assume  the  Begencj,  and  that  he  ought 
to  be  forced  to  take  his  proper  placa  The  air  seemed  full 
of  menaces  against  the  Begent  and  in  favour  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood.  Catherine  hastened  to  place  the  King  of 
Navarre  in  a  position  of  greater  dignity.  She  shared  the 
B^ncy  nominally  with  the  premier  Prince  of  the  Blood, 
who  was  lieutenant-Greneral  of  France.  If  Antoine  had 
been  a  man  of  resolution,  he  might  have  insisted  on  a  large 
share  in  the  government  of  the  country,  but  his  easy,  care- 
less disposition  made  him  plastic  in  the  hands  of  Catherine, 
and  she  could  write  to  her  daughter  that  he  was  very 
obedient,  and  issued  no  order  without  her  permission. 

The  Estates  met  at  Orl^ns  on  the  13th  of  December. 
The  opening  speech  by  the  Chancellor,  Michel  d'Hopital, 
showed  that  the  Begent  and  her  councillors  were  at  least 
inclined  to  a  policy  of  tolerance.  The  three  orders  (Clergy, 
Nobles,  and  Third  Estate),  he  said,  had  been  summoned  to 
find  remedies  for  the  divisions  which  existed  within  the 
kingdom ;  and  these,  he  believed,  were  due  to  religion.  He 
could  not  help  recognising  that  religious  beliefs,  good  or 
bad,  tended  to  excite  burning  passions.  He  could  not  avoid 
seeing  that  a  common  religion  was  a  stricter  bond  of  unity 
than  belonging  to  the  same  race  or  living  under  the  same 
laws.  Might  they  not  all  wait  for  the  decision  of  a  General 
Council?     Might   they   not   cease  to   use  the   irritating 

>  O.  Picot,  Hittaif  dei  ttats  QHUraux,  ii  (PariB,  1872), 
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epithets  of  Luiherans,  Eugutnots,  Papisits,  and  remember 
that  they  were  all  good  Christians.  The  spokesmen  of  the 
three  orders  were  heard  at  the  second  sitting.  Dr  Quintin, 
one  of  the  Begents  of  the  University  of  Paris,  voiced  the 
Clergy.  He  enlarged  against  the  proposals  which  were  to  be 
brought  forward  by  the  other  two  orders  to  despoil  the 
revenues  of  the  Church,  to  attempt  its  reform  by  the  civil 
power,  and  to  grant  toleration  and  even  liberty  of  worship 
to  heretics.  Coligny  begged  the  B^ent  to  note  that 
Quintin  had  called  subjects  of  the  King  heretics,  and  the 
spokesman  of  the  Clergy  apologised.  Jacques  de  Silly, 
Baron  de  Bochefort,  and  Jean  Lange,  an  advocate  of 
Bordeaux,  who  spoke  for  the  Nobles  and  for  the  Third 
Estate,  declaimed  against  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  oourts, 
and  the  avarice  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy. 

At  the  sitting  on  Jan.  1st,  I66I9  each  of  the  three 
Estates  presented  a  written  list  of  grievances  (eahiers). 
That  of  the  Third  Estate  was  a  memorable  and  important 
document  in  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  articles,  and 
reveals,  as  no  other  paper  of  the  time  does,  the  evils  result- 
ing from  absolutist  and  aristocratic  government  in  Franca 
It  asked  for  complete  toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  for 
a  Beformation  of  the  Church  in  the  sense  of  giving  a  large 
extension  of  power  to  the  laity,  for  uniformity  in  judicial 
procedure,  for  the  abolition  or  curtailment  of  powers  in 
signorial  courts,  for  quinquennial  meetings  of  the  Estates 
General,  and  demanded  that  the  day  and  place  of  the  next 
meeting  should  be  fixed  before  the  end  of  the  present  sitting. 
The  Nobles  were  divided  on  the  question  of  toleration,  and 
presented  three  separate  papera  In  the  first,  which  came 
from  central  France,  stem  repression  of  the  Protestant  faith 
was  demanded ;  in  the  second,  coming  from  the  nobles  of 
the  Western  provinces,  complete  toleration  was  claimed ; 
m  the  third  it  was  asked  that  both  parties  should  be  made 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  that  only  preachers  and  pastors  be 
punished.  The  list  presented  by  the  Clergy,  like  those  of 
the  other  two  orders,  insisted  upon  the  reform  of  the  Church ' 
but  it  took  the  line  of  urging  the  abolition  of  the  Concordat, 
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and  a  return  to  the  provisions  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
of  Bourgea 

The  Government  answered  these  lists  of  grievances 
presented  by  an  edict  and  an  ordinance.  In  the  edict 
(Jan.  28th,  1561)  the  King  ordered  that  all  prosecutions 
for  religion  should  cease,  and  that  all  prisoners  should  be 
released,  with  an  admonition ''  to  live  in  a  catholic  manner  " 
for  the  future.  The  ordinance  (dated  Jan.  31st,  but  not' 
completed  till  the  following  August),  known  as  the  Ordi- 
nance of  OrUans,  was  a  very  elaborate  document  It 
touched  upon  almost  all  questions  brought  forward  in  the 
lists  of  grievances,  and  enacted  various  reforms,  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastic — all  of  which  were  for  the  most  part 
evaded  in  practica  The  Estates  were  adjourned  until  the 
1st  of  ISbj. 

The  Huguenots  had  gained  a  suspension  of  persecution, 
if  not  toleration,  by  the  edict  of  Jan.  28th,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  Government  made  them  hope  for  still 
further  assistance.  Befugees  came  back  in  great  numbers 
from  Switzerland,  Germany,  England,  and  even  from  Italy. 
The  number  of  Protestant  congregations  increased,  and 
Geneva  provided  the  pastora  The  edict  did  not  give 
liberty  of  worship,  but  the  Protestants  acted  as  if  it  did. 
This  roused  the  wrath  of  the  more  fanatically  disposed  por- 
tion of  the  Boman  Catholic  population.  Priests  and 
monks  fanned  the  flames  of  sectarian  bitterness.  The 
Government  was  denounced,  and  anti-Protestant  riots  dis- 
turbed the  country.  When  the  Huguenots  of  Paris  at- 
tempted to  revive  the  psalm-singings  in  the  Pr^-aux-Clercs, 
they  were  mobbed,  and  beaten  with  sticks  by  the  populace. 
This  led  to  reprisals  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  Huguenots  were  in  a  majority.  In  some  towns  the 
churches  were  invaded,  the  images  torn  down,  and  the 
relics  burnt  The  leaders  strove  to  restrain  their  fol- 
lowers.^ Calvin  wrote  energetically  from  Geneva  against 
the  lawlessness : 

^  Jeanne  d' Albret  wrote  remonstrating  stronglj ;  ct  JMru  SAtMm  di 
Ba^urhan  et  de  Jsmnne  iF Albret,  pp.  238/. 
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"  God  has  never  enjoined  on  any  one  to  destroy  idols, 
save  on  every  man  in  his  own  house  or  on  those  placed  in 
authority  in  public  places.  .  .  .  Obedience  is  better  than 
sacrifice ;  we  must  look  to  what  it  is  lawful  for  ub  to  do, 
and  must  keep  ourselves  within  bounds." 

At  the  Court  at  Fontainebleau,  Ben^,  Duchess  of 
Ferrara,  and  the  Princess  of  Cond4  were  permitted  by  the 
Begent  to  have  worship  in  their  rooms  after  the  Beformed 
rite;  and  Coligny  had  in  his  household  a  minister  from 
Geneva,  Jean  Baymond  Merlin,  to  whose  sermons  outsiders 
were  not  only  admitted  but  invited.  These  things  gave 
great  offence  to  the  Constable  Montmorency,  who  was  a 
strong  Bomanist  He  was  still  more  displeased  when 
Monluc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  preached  in  the  State  apart- 
ments before  the  boy  King  and  the  Queen  Mother.  He 
thought  it  was  undi^fied  for  a  Bishop  to  preach,  and  he 
believed  that  Monluc's  sermons  contained  something  very 
like  Lutheran  theology.  He  invited  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  Saint-Andr^,  both  old  enemies,  to  supper  (April  16th, 
1561),  and  the  three  pleged  themselves  to  save  the 
Bomanism  of  France.  This  union  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  Triumvirata 

Meanwhile  religious  disturbances  were  increasing. 
The  Huguenots  demanded  the  right  to  have  ''temples'' 
granted  to  them  or  built  at  their  own  expense;  and  in 
many  places  they  openly  gathered  for  public  worship  and 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  frequently 
met  armed  to  protect  themselves  from  attack.  The 
Government  at  length  interfered,  and  by  an  edict  (July 
1561)  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  property, 
all  conventicles,  public  or  private,  whether  the  worshippers 
were  armed  or  unarmed,  where  sermons  were  made  and 
the  sacraments  celebrated  in  any  other  fashion  than  that 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  edict  declared,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  magistrates  were  not  to  be  too  zealous ;  persons 
who  laid  false  information  were  to  be  severely  punished ; 
and  all  attacks  on  houses  were  forbidden.  It  was  evidently 
meant  to  conciliate  both  parties.     Coligny  did  not  disoon- 
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tinue  the  servicee  in  his  apartments,  and  wrote  to  his  co- 
religionists that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  so  long  as  they 
worshipped  in  private  houses.  Jeanne  d'Albret  declared 
herself  openly  a  Protestant;  and  as  she  travelled  from 
Ndrac  to  Fontainebleau  she  restored  to  the  Hugaenots 
churches  which  the  magistrates  had  taken  from  them  in 
obedience  to  the  edict  of  July. 

The  prorogued  meeting  of  the  States  General  did  not 
assemble  until  the  1st  of  August,  and  even  then  representa- 
tives of  two  orders  only  were  present  An  ecclesiastical 
synod  was  sitting  at  Poissy  (opened  July  28th),  and  the 
derical  representatives  were  there.  It  was  the  27th 
of  August  before  the  three  orders  met  together  in 
presence  of  the  King  and  the  members  of  his  Council 
at  Saint-Oermain.  The  meeting  had  been  called  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  question  of  national 
finance;  but  it  was  impossible  to  ignore  the  religious 
question. 

In  their  whMn^  both  the  Nobles  and  the  Third  Estate 
advocated  complete  toleration  and  the  summoning  a 
National  CoundL  The  financial  proposals  of  the  Third 
Estate  were  thoroughgoing.  After  a  statement  of  the 
national  indebtedness,  and  a  representation  that  taxation 
had  reached  its  utmost  limits,  they  proposed  that  money 
should  be  obtained  from  the  superfluity  of  ecclesiastical 
wealth.  In  their  eahAtt  of  Jan.  Ist,  the  Third  Estate  had 
sketched  a  dvil  constitution  for  the  French  Church ;  they 
now  went  further,  and  proposed  that  all  ecclesiastical 
revenues  should  be  nationalised,  and  that  the  dergy  should 
be  paid  by  the  State.  They  calculated  that  a  surplus  of 
seventy-two  million  livres  would  result,  and  proposed  that 
forty-two  millions  should  be  set  aside  to  liquidate  the 
national  debt 

This  bold  proposal  was  impracticable  in  the  condition 
of  the  kingdom.  The  PwrUftMmJt  of  Paris  regarded  it  as 
a  revolutionary  attack  on  the  rights  of  property,  and  it 
alienated  them  for  ever  from  the  Beformation  movement ; 
but  it  enabled  the  Government  to  wring  from  the  alarmed 
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Churchmen  a  subsidy  of  sixteen  million  livreB,  to  be  paid 
in  six  annual  in8talment& 


{  11.  The  Oar^isrenee  at  Patssjf. 

It  was  Bcaroelj  possible,  in  view  of  the  Pope  and 
Philip  of  Spain,  to  assemble  a  National  Council,  but  the 
Gtovemment  had  already  conceived  the  idea  of  a  meeting  of 
theologians,  which  would  be  such  an  assembly  in  all  but 
the  nama  They  had  invited  representatives  of  the  Pro- 
testant ministers  (July  25  th)  to  attend  the  synod  of  the 
clergy  sitting  at  Poissy.  The  invitation  had  been  accepted, 
and  the  Government  intended  to  give  an  air  of  unusual 
solemnity  to  the  meeting.  The  King,  surrounded  by  his 
mother,  his  brothers,  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  presided 
as  at  a  sitting  of  the  States  GreneraL  The  Chancellor,  in 
the  King's  name,  opened  the  session  with  a  remarkable 
speech,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  religious  union.  He  addressed  the  assembled  bishops 
and  Boman  Catholic  theologians,  assuring  them  that  they 
ought  to  have  no  scruples  in  meeting  the  Protestant 
divinea  The  latter  were  not  heretics  like  the  old  Mani- 
cheans  or  Arians.  They  accepted  the  Scriptures  as  the 
Bule  of  Faith,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  four  principal 
Councils  and  their  Creeds  (the  symbols  of  Nicea,  Constan- 
tinople, and  Chalcedon).  The  main  difference  between 
them  was  that  the  Protestants  wished  the  Church  to  be 
reformed  according  to  the  primitive  pattern.  They  had 
given  proof  of  their  sincerity  by  being  content  to  die  for 
their  faith. 

The  Beformers  were  represented  by  twelve  ministers, 
among  whom  were  Morel  of  Paris;  Nicolas  des  Gkdlars, 
minister  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in  London,  and 
by  twenty  laymen.  Their  leader  was  Th&Kiore  de  Bfeze 
(Beza),  a  man  of  noble  birth,  celebrated  as  a  Humanist,  a 
brilliant  writer  and  controversialist,  whom  Calvin,  at  the 
request  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and 
Coligny,  had  commissioned   to  represent  him,     De   B^ze 
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was  privately  presented  to  the  King  and  the  Begent  by 
the  King  of  Navarre  and  by  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  and  his 
learning,  presence,  and  stately  courtesy  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  the  Court  He  had  been  bom  in  the  same 
year  as  the  Begent  (1519),  and  had  thrown  away  very 
brilliant  prospects  to  become  a  minister  ci  the  Beformed 
Church. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  refectory  of  the  nuns  of 
Poissy.^  The  Eling  and  his  suite  were  placed  at  one  end 
of  the  haU,  and  the  Bomanist  bishops  and  theologians  were 
arranged  by  the  walls  on  the  two  8ide&  After  the  Chan- 
cellor had  finished  his  speech,  the  representatives  of  the 
Protestants  were  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  in 
command  of  an  escort  of  the  King's  archers.  They  were 
placed  in  front  of  a  barrier  which  separated  them  from  the 
Bomanist  divines.  /'There  come  the  dogs  of  Geneva," 
said  the  Cardinal  of  Toumon  as  they  entered  the  halL 

The  speech  of  de  B^ze,  delivered  on  the  first  day  (Sept 
7th)  of  the  Colloquy,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  made  a  great 
impression.  He  expounded  with  clearness  of  thought  and 
precision  of  language  the  creed  of  his  Church,  showing 
where  it  agreed  and  where  it  differed  from  that  of  the 
Boman  Catholia  The  gravity  and  the  charm  of  his 
eloquence  compelled  attention,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
b^;an  to  criticise  with  frank  severity  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  that  he  provoked  murmurs  of  dissent  The 
speech  must  have  disappointed  Catherina  It  had  made 
no  attempt  to  attenuate  the  differences  between  the  two 
confessions,  and  held  out  no  hopes  of  a  reunion  of  the 
Churches. 

The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  charged  to  reply  on  be- 
half of  the  Boman  Catholic  party  (Sept  16th).  His  speech 
was  that  of  a  strong  partisan,  and  dealt  principally  with 
the  two  points  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters 
of  faith  and  usage,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of 

'For  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy,  at  Ruble,  "Le  Colloqae  de  Poiasj"  (in 
MMnoiT€$  de  la  SoeUU  de  VhUloin  de  Paris  et  de  rile  de  France),  vol.  xyi., 
Paris,  1889) ;  Rlipffel,  Le  eolloqw  de  Point/  (Paris  and  Metz,  1807). 
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the  Holy  Supper.  There  was  no  attempt  at  concilia- 
tion. 

Three  days  after  (Sept.  1 9th),  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este 
arrived  at  Saint-Germain,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  suite, 
among  whom  was  Laynez,  the  Greneral  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  He  had  been  sent  by  the  Pope,  legate  a  latere,  to 
end,  if  possible,  the  conference  at  Poissy,  and  to  secure  the 
goodwill  of  the  French  Government  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  He  so  far  prevailed  that 
the  last  two  sittings  of  the  conference  (Sept  24th,  26th) 
were  with  closed  doors,  and  were  scenes  of  perpetual  recri- 
minations. Laynez  distinguished  himself  by  his  vitupera- 
tive violence.  The  Protestant  ministers  were  "wolves," 
"foxes,"  "serpents,"  ^ assassins"  Catherine  persevered. 
She  arranged  a  conference  between  five  of  the  more  liberal 
Soman  Catholic  clergy  and  five  Protestant  ministera  It 
met  (Sept  30th,  Oct  Ist),  and  managed  to  draft  a  formula 
about  the  Holy  Supper  which  was  at  once  rejected  by  the 
Bishops  of  the  French  Church  (Oct.  9th), 

Out  of  this  Colloquy  of  Poissy  came  Uie  edict  of  January 
17th,  1562,  which  provided  that  Protestants  were  to  sur- 
render all  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  buildings  they 
had  seized,  and  prohibited  them  from  meeting  for  public 
worship,  whether  within  a  building  or  not,  inside  the  walls 
of  any  town.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  to  have  the 
right  to  assemble  for  public  worship  anywhere  outside 
walled  towns,  and  meetings  in  private  houses  within  the 
walls  were  not  prohibited.  Thus  the  Prot^tants  of  France 
secured  l^al  recognition  for  the  first  time,  and  enjoyed  the 
right  to  worship  according  to  their  conscience,  lliey  were 
not  satisfied — they  could  scarcely  be,  so  long  as  they  were 
kept  outside  the  walls ;  but  their  leaders  insisted  on  their 
accepting  the  edict  as  a  reasonable  compronusa  "  If  the 
liberty  promised  us  in  the  edict  lasts,"  Calvin  wrote,  "  the 
Papacy  will  fall  to  the  ground  of  itself."  Within  one  year 
the  Huguenots  of  France  found  themselves  freed  from  per- 
secution, and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  measured  liberty  of 
public  worship.     It  can  scarcely   be  doubted   that   they 
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owed  this  to  Catherine  de'  Medici  She  was  a  child  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  was  naturally  on  the  side  of  free  thought ; 
and  she  was,  besides,  at  this  time  persuaded  that  the  Hugue- 
nots had  the  future  on  their  side.  In  the  coming  struggle 
they  regarded  this  edict  as  their  charter,  and  frequently 
demanded  its  restitution  and  enforcement. 

Catherine  de'  Medici  had  shown  both  courage  and  con- 
stancy in  her  attempts  at  conciliation.  To  the  remon- 
strances of  Philip  of  Spain  she  had  replied  that  she  meant 
to  be  master  in  her  own  house ;  and  when  the  Constable 
de  Montmorency  had  threatened  lo  leave  the  Court,  he  had 
been  told  that  he  might  do  as  he  pleased.  But  she  was 
soon  to  be  convinced  that  she  had  overestimated  the  strength 
of  the  Protestants,  and  that  she  could  never  count  on  the 
consistent  support  of  their  nominal  leader,  the  vain  and 
vacillating  Antoine  de  Bourbon.  Had  Jeanne  d'Albret 
been  in  her  husband's  place,  things  might  have  been 
difTerent 

The  edict  of  January  17th,  1662,  had  exasperated 
the  Bomanists  without  satisfying  the  mass  of  the 
Protestants.  The  marked  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
Protestant  congregations,  and  their  not  very  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  limitations  of  the  edict,  had  given  rise  to 
disturbances  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Everything 
seemed  to  tend  towards  civil  war.  The  spark  which 
kindled  the  conflagration  was  the  Massacre  of  Vassy.^ 

§  12.  Ths  Massacre  of  Vang. 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  travelling  from  JoinvUle  to  Paris, 
accompanied  by  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Guise,  his 
children  and  his  wife,  and  escorted  by  a  large  armed  retinue, 
halted  at  Yassy  (March  1st,  1562).  It  was  a  Sunday,  and 
the  Duke  wished  to  hear  Metss.  Scarcely  a  gunshot  from 
the  church  was  a  bam  where  the  Protestants  (in  defiance 
of  the  edict,  for  Vassy  was  a  walled  town)  were  holding  a 

^LaviBse,  "Le Massarj^  fait  k  Vassy^iii  Cfranda  Scinu  KiwtoriyitM  d^ 
«Wi  9Ud€  (Paris,  1886). 
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service.  The  congregation,  barely  a  year  old,  was  niimerDUB 
and  zealous.  It  was  an  eyesore  to  Antoinette  de  Bourbon, 
the  mother  of  the  Guises,  who  lived  in  the  neighbouring 
chateau  of  Joinville,  and  saw  her  dependants  attracted  by 
the  preaching  at  Yassy.  The  Duke  was  exasperated  at 
seeing  men  whom  he  counted  his  subjects  defying  him  in 
his  prescribe.  He  sent  some  of  his  retainers  to  order  the 
worshippers  to  quit  the  placa  They  were  received  by 
cries  of  "  Papists !  idolaters  I "  When  they  attempted  to 
force  an  entrance,  stones  began  to  fly,  and  the  Duke  was 
struck.  The  bam  was  rushed,  the  worshippers  fusilladed, 
and  before  the  Duke  gave  orders  to  cease  firing,  sixty-three 
of  the  six  or  seven  hundred  Protestants  were  slain,  and 
over  a  himdred  woimded. 

The  news  of  the  massacre  spread  fast;  and  while  it 
exasperated  the  Huguenots,  the  Somanists  hailed  it  as  a 
victory.  The  Constable  de  Montmorency  and  the  Marshal 
Saint  Andr^  went  out  to  meet  the  Duke,  and  the  Guises 
entered  Paris  in  triumph,  escorted  by  more  than  three 
thousand  armed  men.  The  Protestants  began  arming 
themselves,  and  crowded  to  Paris  to  place  themselves  under 
the  orders  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^  It  was  feared  that  the 
two  factions  would  fight  in  the  streets. 

The  Begent  with  the  King  retired  to  Fontainebleau. 
She  was  afraid  of  the  Triumvirs  (Montmorency,  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  Marshal  Saint-Andr^),  and  she  invited  the 
Prince  de  Cond^  to  protect  her  and  her  children.  Condd 
lost  this  opportunity  of  placing  himself  and  his  co-religion- 
iBts  in  the  position  of  being  the  support  of  the  throna 
The  Triumvirate,  with  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  who  now  seemed 
to  be  their  obedient  servant,  marched  on  Fontainebleau, 
and  compelled  the  King  and  the  Queen  Mother  to  return 
to  Paris.  Catherine  believed  that  the  Protestants  had 
abandoned  her,  and  turned  to  the  Bomanists. 

The  example  of  massacre  given  at  Yassy  was  followed 
in  many  places  where  the  Bomanists  were  in  a  majority. 
In  Paris,  Sens,  Bouen,  and  elsewhere,  the  Protestant  places 
of  worship  were  attacked,  and  many  of  the  worshippers 
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slain.  At  Toulouse,  the  Protestants  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  Capitol,  and  were  besieged  by  the  Bomanists.  They 
at  last  surrendered,  trusting  to  a  promise  that  they  would 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  town  in  safety.  The  promise  was 
not  kept,  and  three  thousand  men,  women,  and  children 
were  slain  in  cold  blood.  This  slaughter,  in  violation  of 
oath,  was  celebrated  by  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Toulouse 
in  centenary  festivals,  which  were  held  in  1662,  in  1762,^ 
and  would  have  been  celebrated  in  1862  had  the  (Govern- 
ment of  Napoleon  m.  not  interfered  to  forbid  it  ' 
These  massacres  provoked  reprisals.  The  Huguenots 
broke  into  the  Bomanist  churches,  tore  down  the  images^ 
defaced  the  altars,  and  destroyed  the  reiica. 

§  13.  Ths  Beginning  of  ths  Wars  of  Beligion, 

Gradually  the  parties  faced  each  other  with  the  Duke 
of  Ouise  and  the  Constable  Montmorency  at  the  head  of 
the  Bomanists,  and  the  Prince  of  Cond£  and  Admiral 
Coligny  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenot&  France  became 
the  scene  of  a  civil  conflict,  where  religious  fanaticism 
added  its  cruelties  to  the  ordinary  barbarities  of  warfare. 

The  Venetian  Ambassador,  writing  home  to  the  chiefs 
of  his  State,  was  of  opinion  that  this  first  war  of  religion 
prevented  France  from  becoming  Protestant  The  cruelties 
of  the  Bomanists  had  disgusted  a  large  number  of  French- 
men, who,  though  they  had  no  great  sympathy  for  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  would  have  gladly  allied  themselves  with  a 
policy  of  toleration.  The  Huguenot  chiefs  themselves  saw 
that  the  desecration  of  churches  did  not  serve  the  cause 
they  had  at  heart.  Calvin  and  de  Bhze  wrote,  energetically 
urging  their  followers  to  refrain  from  attacks  on  churches, 
images,  and  relica  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  At 
Orleans,  Coligny  and  Cond4  heard  that  their  men  were 
assaulting  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  They  hastened 
there,  and  Cond4  saw  a  Huguenot  soldier  on  the  roof  of  the 
church  about  to  cast  an  image  to  the  ground.  Seizing  an 
arquebus,  he  pointed  it  at  the  man,  and  ordered  him  to 
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desiBt  and  come  down.  The  soldier  did  not  stop  his  work 
for  an  instant.  *^  Sire,**  he  said,  *^  have  patience  with  me 
until  I  destroy  this  idol,  and  then  let  me  die  if  it  be  your 
pleasura**  When  men  were  content  to  die  rather  than 
refrain  from  iconodasm,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  to  check 
it  Somehow  the  slaughter  of  men  made  less  impression 
than  the  sack  of  churches,  and  moderate  men  came  to  the 
opinion  that  if  the  Huguenots  prevailed,  they  would  be  as 
mtolerant  as  the  Bomanists  had  been.  The  rising  tide  of 
sympathy  for  the  persecuted  Protestants  was  checked  by 
these  deeds  of  violence. 

The  progress  of  the  war  was  upon  the  whole  unfavour- 
able to  the  Huguenots,  and  in  the  b^inning  of  15(3  both 
parties  were  exhausted.  The  Constable  Montmorency  had 
been  captured  by  the  Huguenots,  and  the  Prince  de  Cond4 
by  the  Bomanists.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  shot  from 
behind  by  a  Huguenot,  and  died  six  days  later  (Feb.  24th, 
1563).  The  Marshal  Saint- Andr^  and  Antoine  de  Bourbon 
had  both  died  during  the  course  of  the  war.  Catherine  de' 
Medici  was  everywhere  recognised  as  the  head  of  the 
Bomanist  party.  She  no  longer  needed  the  Protestants  to 
counterbalance  the  Ouises  and  the  Constabla  She  could 
now  pursue  her  own  policy. 

From  this  time  forward  she  was  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  Huguenots.  She  had  learned  the  resources  and 
popularity  of  the  Bomanist&  But  she  disliked  fighting, 
and  the  religious  war  was  raining  Franca  Her 
idea  was  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  tolerate  the 
Protestants,  but  impossible  to  grant  them  common 
rights  with  the  Bomanists.  She  applied  herself  to 
win  over  the  Prince  de  Cond£,  who  was  tired  of  his 
captivity.  Negotiations  were  opened.  Catherine,  the 
Constable,  Cond^,  and  d'Andelot  met  at  Orl&ns;  and, 
after  discussion,  terms  were  agreed  upon  (March  7th),  and 
the  Edict  of  Amboise  incorporating  them  was  published 
(March  18th,  1563). 

Cond^  had  asked  for  the  restitution  of  the  edict  of 
Jan.  17tb,  1561,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  its  terma 
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This  was  refused.  The  terms  of  the  new  edict  were  as 
favourable  for  men  of  good  birth,  but  not  for  othera 
Cond4  had  to  undergo  the  reproaches  of  Coligny,  that  he 
had  secured  rights  for  himself  but  had  betrayed  his 
poorer  brethren  in  the  faith ;  and  that  he  had  <  destroyed 
by  his  signature  more  churches  than  the  united  forces  of 
Bomanism  had  done  in  ten  year&  Calvin  spoke  of  him 
as  a  poor  Prince  who  had  betrayed  God  for  his  own 
vanity. 

The  truce,  for  it  was  no  more  than  a  trace,  concluded 
by  the  Edict  of  Amboise  lasted  nearly  five  years.  It 
was  broken  by  the  Huguenots,  who  were  suspicious  that 
Catherine  was  plotting  with  the  Duke  of  Alva  against  them. 
Alva  was  engaged  in  a  merciless  attempt  to  exterminate 
the  Protestants  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  Catherine  had 
been  at  pains  to  provide  provisions  for  his  troops.  The 
Protestant  leaders  came  to  the  desperate  conclusion  to 
imitate  the  Triumvirate  in  1661,  and  seize  upon  the 
King's  person.  They  failed,  and  their  attempt  began  the 
Second  War  of  Beligion.  The  indecisive  battle  of  Saint- 
Denis  was  fought  on  Nov.  10th,  1667,  and  the  Constable 
Montmorency  fell  in  the  fight  ^otn  parties  were  almost 
exhausted,  and  the  terms  of  peace  were  the  same  as  those 
in  the  Edict  of  Amboisa 

The  close  of  this  Second  War  of  Seligion  saw  a 
determined  attempt,  mainly  directed  by  the  Jesuits,  to 
inspire  the  masses  of  France  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church.  Eloquent  preachers  traversed 
the  land,  who  insisted  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Boman  and 
the  novelty  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Brotherhoods  were 
formed,  and  enrolled  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
life  sworn  to  bear  arms  against  every  kind  of  heresy.  Out- 
rages and  assassinations  of  Protestants  were  common;  and 
the  Government  appeared  indifferent.  It  was,  however,  the 
events  in  the  Low  Countries  which  again  alarmed  the 
Protestanta  The  Duke  of  Alva,  who  had  begun  his  rule 
there  with  an  appearance  of  gentleness,  had  suddenly 
seized  and  executed  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn.     Ha 
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had  appointed  a  commission  to  judge  the  leaden  and 
accompUces  in  the  earlier  ricdng — a  commission  which 
from  its  deeds  gained  for  itself  the  name  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Blood.  Huguenot  soldiers  hastened  to  enrol  themselves 
in  the  levies  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  raising  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  countrymen.  But  the  Huguenot 
leaders  had  other  thought&  Was  Catherine  meaning  to 
treat  them  as  Alva  had  treated  E^ont  and  Horn  f  They 
found  that  they  were  watched.  The  suspicion  and 
suspense  became  intolerable  Coligny  and  Cond£  resolved 
to  take  refuge  in  La  Bochelle.  As  they  passed  through 
the  country  they  were  joined  by  numbers  of  Huguenots, 
and  soon  became  a  small  army.  Their  followers  were 
es^r  to  avenge  the  murders  committed  on  those  of  their 
faith,  and  pillage  and  worse  marked  the  track  of  the 
army.  Oond4  and  the  Admiral  pimished  some  of  their 
marauding  followers  by  death ;  and  this,  says  the  chronicler, 
**  made  the  violence  of  the  soldier  more  secret  if  not  more 
rare." 

D'Andelot  had  collected  his  Normans  and  Bretons. 
Jeanne  d'Albret  had  roused  her  Gascons  and  the  Pro- 
vencals, and  appeared  with  her  son,  Henry  of  Navarre,  a 
boy  of  fifteen,  at  the  head  of  her  troops.  She  published 
a  manifesto  to  justify  her  in  taking  up  arms.  In  the 
camp  at  La  Bochelle  she  was  the  soul  of  the  party,  fired 
their  passions,  and  sustained  their  couraga^ 

In  the  war  which  followed,  the  Huguenots  were 
unfortunate.  At  the  battle  of  Jamac,  Condi's  cavalry 
was  broken  by  a  charge  on  their  flank  made  by  the 
German  mercenaries  under  Tavannes.  He  fought  till  he 
was  surrounded  and  dismounted.  After  he  had  surrendered 
he  was  brutally  shot  in  cold  blood.  The  Huguenots  soon 
rallied   at   Cognac,  where  the   Queen  of   Navarre  joined 

>  ZeUrei  dPAnioine  d$  Bowrbon  d  de  Jeanne  d^Albrd  (Parii,  1877),  ppu 
805^.  (Letter  to  Catherine  de'  Medici) ;  pp.  822^.  (letters  to  Protestants 
ontside  La  BocheUe).  In  her  letter  to  Catherine  Jeanne  demands  tor  the 
Protestants  liberty  of  worship  and  all  the  rights  and  priyflflget  of 
ordinary  citizens:  if  these  are  not  granted  theie  most  bs  war* 
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;heiiL  She  presaited  her  son  and  her  nephew,  young 
Henry  of  Oond£,  to  the  troops,  and  was  reoeived  with 
aodamations.  Young  Henry  of  Navarre  was  proclaimed 
head  of  the  party,  and  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Cond^,  a 
boy  of  the  same  age,  was  associated  with  him.  The  war 
went  on.  The  Battle  of  Moncontour  ended  in  the  most 
disastrous  defeat  the  Huguenots  had  ever  sustained. 
Catherine  de'  Medici  thought  that  she  had  them  at  her 
mercy,  and  proposed  terms  of  submission  which  would 
have  left  them  liberty  of  conscience  but  denied  the  right 
to  worship.  The  heroic  Queen  of  Navarre  declared  ti^t 
the  names  of  Jeanne  and  Henry  would  never  appear  on  a 
treaty  containing  these  conditions ;  and  Ooligny,  like  his 
contemporary,  William  the  Silent,  was  never  more 
dangerous  than  after  a  defeat.  The  Huguenots  announced 
themselves  ready  to  fight  to  the  last ;  and  Catherine,  to 
her  astonishment,  saw  them  stronger  than  ever.  An 
armistice  was  arranged,  and  the  Edict  of  Saint-Oermain 
(Aug.  8th,  1670)  published  the  terms  of  peace.  It  was 
more  &vourable  to  the  Huguenots  than  any  earlier  one. 
They  were  guaranteed  freedom  of  conscience  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom.  They  had  the  liberty  of  public 
'  worship  in  all  places  where  it  had  been  practised  before 
the  war,  in  the  suburbs  of  at  least  two  towns  in  every 
government,  and  in  the  residences  of  the  great  nobles. 
Four  strongly  fortified  towns — La  Eochelle,  Montauban, 
Cognac,  and  La  Chants — were  to  be  held  by  them  as 
pledges  for  at  least  two  years.  The  King  withdrew 
himself  from  the  Spanish  alliance  and  the  international 
policy  of  the  suppression  of  the  Frotestant&  William 
of  Orange  and  Ludovic  of  Nassau  were  declared  to  be  his 
friends,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  the  rebel 
subjects  of  Philip  of  Spain  and  had  assisted  the  Huguenots 
in  the  late  war. 

After  the  peace  of  Saint-Germain,  Coligny,  now  the 
only  great  leader  left  to  the  Huguenots,  lived  far  from 
the  Court  at  La  Bochelle,  acting  as  the  guardian  of  the 
two  young  Bourbon  Princes,  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Henry 
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of  Cond^.  He  occupied  himself  in  securing  for  th<; 
Eeformed  the  advantages  they  had  won  in  the  recent 
treaty  of  peace. 

Catherine  de'  Medici  had  b^un  to  think  of  strengthen- 
ing herself  at  home  and  abroad  by  matrimonial  alliances. 
She  wished  one  of  her  sons,  whether  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
or  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  it  mattered  little  to  her,  to  marry 
Elizabeth  of  England,  and  her  daughter  Marguerite  to 
espouse  the  young  King  of  Navarra  Both  designs 
meant  that  the  Huguenots  must  be  conciliated.  They 
were  in  no  hurry  to  respond  to  her  advances.  Both 
Coligny  and  Jeanne  d'Albret  kept  themselves  at  a  distance 
from  the  Court  Suddenly  the  young  King,  Charles  ix., 
seemed  to  awaken  to  his  royal  position.  He  had  been 
hitherto  entirely  submissive  to  his  mother,  expending  his 
energies  now  in  hunting,  now  in  lock-making ;  but,  if  one 
can  judge  from  what  awakened  him,  cherishing  a  suUen 
grudge  against  Philip  of  Spain  and  his  pretensions  to  guide 
the  policy  of  Roman  Catholic  Europe. 

Pope  Pius  V.  had  made  Cosmo  de'  Medid,  the  ruler  of 
Florence,  a  Orand  Duke,  and  Philip  of  Spain  and 
Maximilian  of  Austria  had  protested.  Cosmo  sent  an 
agent  to  win  the  German  Protestants  to  side  with  him 
against  Maximilian,  and  to  engage  the  Dutch  Protestants 
to  make  trouble  in  the  Netherlands.  Charles  saw  the 
opportunity  of  gratifying  his  grudge,  and  entered  eagerly 
into  the  scheme.  His  wishes  did  not  for  the  time  interfere 
with  his  mother's  plans.  If  her  marriage  ideas  were  to 
ducceed,  she  must  break  with  Spain.  Coligny  saw  the 
advantages  which  might  come  to  his  fellow-believers  in 
the  Netherlands — ^help  in  money  from  Italy  and  with 
troops  from  Franca  He  resolved  to  make  his  peace  with 
llPatherine,  respond  to  her  advances,  and  betake  himself  to 
Court.  He  was  graciously  received,  for  Catherine  wished 
to  make  use  of  him ;  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council, 
received  a  gift  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres^ 
and,  although  a  heretic,  was  put  into  possession  of  an 
Abbe)r  whose  revenues  amoimted  to  twenty  thousand  livrei 
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A  year.  The  Protestant  chiefs  were  respectfully  listened 
to  when  they  stated  grievances,  and  these  were  promptly 
put  right)  even  at  the  risk  of  exasperating  the  Bomanista. 
The  somewhat  unwilling  consent  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  was 
won  to  the  marriage  of  her  son  with  Marguerite,  and  she 
herself  came  to  Paris  to  settle  the  terms  of  contract. 
There  she  was  seized  with  pleurisy,  and  died — an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  Protestant  cause.  Catherine's  home  policy  had 
been  successful 

But  Elizabeth  of  England  was  not  to  be  enticed  either 
into  a  French  marriage  or  a  stable  French  alliance,  and 
Catherine  de'  Medici  saw  that  her  son's  scheme  might  lead 
to  France  being  left  to  confront  Spain  alone ;  and  the  Spain 
of  the  sixteenth  century  played  the  part  of  Bussia  in  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth — fascinating  the  statesmen  of  the  day 
with  its  gloomy,  mysterious,  incalculable  power.  She  felt 
that  she  must  detach  Charles  at  whatever  cost  from  his 
scheme  of  flouting  Philip  by  giving  assistance  to  the 
Protestants  of  the  Low  Countriea  Coligny  was  in  her 
way — recognised  to  be  the  greatest  statesman  in  France, 
entiliusiastically  bent  on  sending  French  help  to  his 
struggling  oo-religionists,  and  encouraging  Charles  DC 
Coligny  must  be  removed.  The  Ouises  were  at  deadly 
feud  with  him,  and  would  be  useful  in  putting  him  out  or 
the  way.  The  Ambassador  of  Florence  reported  signifi- 
cantly conferences  between  Catherine  and  the  Duchess  de 
Nemours,  the  mother  of  the  Guises  (July  23rd,  1572). 
The  Queen  had  secret  interviews  with  Maureval,  a 
professional  bravo,  who  drew  a  pension  as  "  tueur 
du  Boy.** 

Nothing  could  be  done  until  Henry,  now  Ejng  of 
Navarre  by  his  mother's  death,  was  safely  married  to 
Marguerite.  The  wedding  took  place  on  August,  18th, 
1572.  On  Friday  (Aug.  22nd),  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  Coligny  left  the  Louvre  to  return  to  his  lodging. 
The  assassin  was  stationed  in  a  house  belonging  to  a 
retainer  of  the  Guises,  at  a  grated  window  concealed  by  a 
eurtain.     The  Admiral  was  walking  slowly,  reading  a  letter. 
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Suddenly  a  shot  carried  away  the  index  finger  of  his  right 
hand  and  wounded  his  left  aruL  He  calmly  pointed  to  the 
window  from  whence  the  shot  had  come ;  and  some  of  his 
suite  rushed  to  the  house,  but  found  nothing  but  a  smoking 
arquebua  The  news  reached  the  King  when  he  was  play- 
ing tennis.  He  became  pallid,  threw  down  his  racquet, 
and  went  to  his  rooma 

Catherine  doseted  herself  with  the  Duke  of  Ai^joa  to 
discuss  a  situation  which  was  fraught  with  tenoc;^ 

§14  Ths  MoMMcre  of  &.  BaHkolomiim. 

Paris  was  full  of  Huguenot  gentlemen,  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  wedding  of  their  young  chief 
with  the  Princess  Marguerite.  They  rushed  to  the  house 
in  which  Coligny  lay.  The  young  King  of  Navarre  and 
his  cousin,  Henry  de  Cond^,  went  to  the  King  to  demand 
justice,  which  Charles  promised  would  be  promptly  rendered. 
Coligny  asked  to  see  the  King,  who  proposed  to  go  at  once. 
Catherine  feared  to  leave  the  two  alone,  and  accompanied 
him,  attended  by  a  number  of  her  most  trusty  adherents. 
Even  the  Duke  of  Ouise  was  thera  The  King  by 
Colign/s  bedside  swore  again  with  a  great  oath  that  he 
would  avenge  the  outrage  in  a  way  that  it  would  never 
be  forgotten.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  afiGsdr,  and  they  promptly  discovered  that  retainers' 
of  the  Guises  were  implicated.  If  the  investigations  were 
pursued  in  the  King's  temper,  Ouise  would  probably  seek 
to  save  himself  by  revealing  Catherine's  share  in  the 
attempted  assassination.  She  became  more  and  more  a 
prey  to  terror.  The  Huguenots  grew  more  and  more 
violent  At  last  Catherine,  whether  on  her  own  initiative 
or  prompted  by  others  will  never  be  known,  believed  that 
she  could  only  save  herself  by  a  prompt  and   thorough 

>  For  the  attempted  aeiuBination  of  Coligny,  of.  Whitehead,  CfaspordeU 
Coligny,  Admiral  of  France  (Londom,  1905),  pp.  258/. ;  BulUtin  de  VMatoire 
duProte9UmtimuI\nmQai$,xxiYL  105;  BuUelin  de  la  SoeUU  de  FhieMre  de 
Parte^  eta  zIt.  88. 
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loassacre  of  the  Huguenots,  gathered  in  unusual  numbers 
in  Faria^ 

She  summoned  a  council  (Aug.  23rd),  at  which  were 
present,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  her 
favourite  son,  afterwards  Henry  m.,  Marshal  Tavannee, 
Nevers,  Nemours  (the  stepfather  of  the  Guises),  Birago 
(Chancellor),  the  Count  de  Betz,  and  the  Chevalier 
d'Angouldme — ^four  of  them  Italians.  They  were  un- 
animous in  advising  an  instant  massacre.  Tavannee  and 
Nevers,  it  is  said,  pled  for  and  obtained  the  lives  of  the 
two  young  Bourbons,  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince 
de  Condd.  The  Count  de  Betz,  who  was  a  &vourite  with 
Charles,  was  engaged  to  win  the  King's  consent  by  appeal- 
ing to  his  fears,  and  by  telling  him  that  his  mother  and 
brother  were  as  deeply  implicated  as  Ouise. 

Night  had  come  down  before  the  final  resolution  was 
taken;  but  the  fanatical  and  bloodthirsty  mob  of  Paris 
might  be  depended  upon.  At  the  last  moment,  Tavannes 
(the  son)  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs,  Catherine  wished  to  draw 
back,  but  the  others  kept  her  firm.  The  Duke  of  Guise 
undertook  to  slay  Coligny.  The  Admiral  was  run  through 
with  a  pike,  and  the  body  tossed  out  of  the  window  into 
the  courtyard  where  Guise  was  waiting.  At  the  Louvre 
the  young  Bourbon  Princes  were  arrested,  taken  to  the 
King,  and  given  their  choice  between  death  and  the  Ma8& 
The  other  Huguenot  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  Louvre 
were  slain.  Li  the  morning  the  staircases,  halls,  and  anti- 
chambers  of  the  Palace  were  deeply  stained  with  blood. 
When  the  murders  had  been  done  in  the  Louvre,  the  troops 
divided  into  parties  and  went  to  seek  other  victims. 
Almost  all  the  Huguenot  gentlemen  on  the  north  side  of 


^  For  tlie  Maiere  of  St  BarUiolomew,  et  Bonikaidot,  SegUtrm  ds$ 
LOib&aHaiuduBwreamdela  ViiU  d$  FwrU  {156^-1570),  y^  (Ptais,  1S9Z) ; 
MimoimdeMadaims  On  FUttU-Mamay,  pnbL  by  Uie  SoeUU  ds  VhiOoirt  cU 
Is  FnmM  (1868) ;  M4moin$  et  ChnrupantUMCi  de  Du  PlmiB-Momay  (1824), 
IL ;  Bordkr,  £MiU  BaHMemy  et  la  crUique  modmrm ;  Whitehead,  Chu- 
paid  d$  OoUgmy,  AdmMl  ijf  Framm  (London,  1906),  pp.  258/. ;  Fronde, 
JSTiifofy^A^lcNMi  (London,  1887),  iz.-z. ;  l£arM]<£,  mMrt  de  lirtmee,  eto^ 
VL  i  114/. 
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the  river  were  elain,  and  all  in  the  Quartier  Latin.  Bdt 
some  who  lodged  on  the  south  side  (among  them 
Montgomery,  and  Jean  de  Ferri^res,  the  Vidame  de 
Chartree)  escaped. 

Orders  were  sent  to  complete  the  massacre  in  the 
provinces.  At  Orleans  the  slaughter  lasted  five  days,  and 
Protestants  were  slain  in  numbers  at  Meaux,  Troyes,  Souen, 
Lyons,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  and  in  many  other  places.  The 
total  number  of  victims  has  been  variously  estimated. 
Sully,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Henry  iv.,  who  had  good  means 
of  knowing,  says  that  seventy  thousand  perished.  Several 
thousands  were  slain  in  Paris  alona 

The  news  was  variously  received  by  Boman  Catholic 
Europe.  The  German  Bomanists,  including  the  Emperor, 
were  not  slow  to  express  their  disapprobation.  But  Bome 
was  illuminated  in  honour  of  the  event,  a  medal  was  struck 
to  commemorate  the  Hugonotorum  Strages}^  a;id  Cardinal 
Orsini  was  sent  to  convey  to  the  King  and  Queen  Mother 
the  congratulations  of  the  Pope  and  the  College  of 
Cardinals.  Philip  of  Spain  was  delighted,  and  is  said  to 
have  laughed  outright  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  Ufe. 
He  congratulated  the  son  on  having  such  a  mother,  and 
the  mother  on  having  such  a  son. 

Catherine  herself  believed  that  the  massacre  had  ended 
aU  her  trouble&  The  Huguenots  had  been  annihilated,  she 
thought;  and  it  is  reported  that  when  she  saw  Henry  of 
Navarre  bowing  to  the  altar  she  burst  out  into  a  shrill  laugh. 

§  16.  Tks  Hvgumoi  rtnstanoe  after  the  MoMMoan. 

Catherine's  difficulties  were  not  ended.  It  was  not 
so   easy   to   exterminate  the  Huguenots.     Most  of    the 

'  The  ezifltenoe  of  this  medal  has  been  nnblnahingl j  denied  bj  tome 
Boman  Gatholio  controyersialiBts.  It  ie  described  and  figored  in  the  Jesuit 
Bonani's  NwmiamaUk  Tcmiificiwn.  (Rome,  1689),  i  886.  Two  oommemoratiye 
medals  were  strnck  in  France,  and  on  the  reverse  of  one  of  them  Charles  ix. 
is  represented  as  Hercules  with  a  dnb  in  the  one  hand  and  a  toroh  in  the 
other  slaying  the  seven-headed  Hydra.  They  are  figured  in  the  BuUetin  4$ 
la  SocUU  cU  l*hidoir$  du  ProUdanHtme  Francis  for  1855:  pp.  189,  140. 
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'.eaders  had  perished,  but  the  people  remained,  cowed  for  a 
time  undoubtedly,  but  soon  to  r^ain  their  courage.  The 
Protestants  held  the  strongholds  of  La  Bochelle  and 
Sancerre,  the  one  on  the  coast  and  the  other  in  central 
France.  The  artisans  and  the  small  shopkeepers  insisted 
that  there  should  be  no  surrender.  The  sailors  of  La 
Bochelle  fraternised  with  the  Sea  Beggars  of  Brill,  and 
waged  an  implacable  sea-war  against  the  ships  of  Spain. 
Nimes  and  Montauban  closed  their  gates  against  the 
soldiers  of  the  King.  Milhaud,  Aubenas,  Privas,  Mirabel, 
Anduze,  Sommi^res,  and  other  towns  of  the  Viverais  and 
of  the  Cevennes  became  cities  of  refuge.  All  over  France, 
the  Huguenots,  although  they  had  lost  their  leaders,  kept 
together,  armed  themselves,  communicated  with  each  other, 
maintained  their  religious  services  —  though  compelled 
generally  to  meet  at  night. 

The  attempt  to  capture  these  Protestant  strongholds 
made  the  Fourth  Beligious  War.  La  Bochelle  was  invested, 
beat  back  many  assaults,  was  blockaded  and  endured  famine, 
and  in  the  end  compelled  its  enemies  to  retire  from  its 
walls.  Sancerre  was  less  fortunate.  After  the  failure  of 
an  attempt  to  take  it  by  assault.  La  Ch&tre,  the  general 
of  the  besieging  army,  blockaded  the  town  in  the  closest 
fashion.  The  citizens  endured  all  the  utmost  horrors  of 
famine.  Five  hundred  adults  and  all  the  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age  died  of  hunger.  "  Why  weep,"  said  a 
boy  of  ten,  "  to  see  me  die  of  hunger  ?  I  do  not  ask  bread, 
mother:  I  know  that  you  have  nona  Since  God  wills 
that  I  die,  thus  we  must  accept  it  cheerfully.  Was  not 
that  good  man  Lazarus  hungry  ?  Have  I  not  so  read  in 
the  Bible  ?  '*  The  survivors  surrendered ;  their  lives  were 
spared ;  and  on  payment  of  a  ransom  of  forty  thousand 
livres  the  town  was  not  pillaged. 

The  war  ended  with  the  peace  of  Bochelle  (July  1673), 
when  liberty  of  conscience  was  accorded  to  all,  but  the  right 
of  public  worship  was  permitted  only  to  Bochelle,  Nimes, 
Montauban,  and  in  the  houses  of  some  of  the  principal 
Protestant  nobles.     These  terms  were  hard  in  comparison 
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with  the  rights  which  had  been  won  before  the  Massacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew ;  but  the  Huguenots  had  reason  for 
rejoicing.  Their  cause  was  still  alive.  Neither  war,  nor 
massacre,  nor  frauds  innumerable  had  made  any  impression 
on  the  great  mass  of  the  French  Protestants. 

The  peace  declared  by  the  treaty  of  La  Bochelle  did 
not  last  long,  and  indeed  was  never  universal  The  Pro- 
testants of  the  South  used  it  to  prepare  for  a  renewal  of 
conflict  They  remained  under  arms,  perfecting  their 
military  organisation.  They  divided  the  districts  which 
they  controlled  into  regular  governments,  presided  over  by 
councils  whose  members  were  elected  and  were  the  military 
leaders  of  a  Protestant  nation  for  the  time  being  separate 
from  the  kingdom  of  France.  They  imposed  taxes  on 
Bomanists  and  Protestants,  and  confiscated  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues.  They  were  able  to  stock  their  strongholds  with 
provisions  and  munitions  of  war,  and  maint>ain  a  foroe  of 
twenty  thousand  men  ready  for  offensive  action. 

Their  councils  at  Nimes  and  Montauban  formulated  the 
conditions  under  which  they  would  submit  to  the  French 
Government  Nimes  sent  a  deputation  to  the  King  fur- 
nished with  a  series  of  written  articles,  in  which  they 
demanded  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  every  part 
of  France,  the  maintenance  at  royal  expense  of  Huguenot 
garrisons  in  all  the  strongholds  held  by  them,  and  the 
cession  of  two  strong  posts  to  be  cities  of  refuge  in  each  of 
the  provinces  of  France.  The  demands  of  the  ooundl  of 
Montauban  went  further.  They  added  that  the  King 
must  condemn  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  execute 
justice  on  those  who  had  perpetrated  it,  reverse  the  sen- 
tences passed  on  all  the  victims,  approve  of  the  Huguenot 
resistance,  and  declare  that  he  praised  la  wngvMire  et 
admirable  horiti  de  Dieu  who  had  still  preserved  his  Pro- 
testant subjects.  They  required  also  that  the  rights  of  the 
Protestant  minority  in  France  should  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Protestant  States  of  Europe — ^by  the  (German  Protest- 
ant Princes,  by  Switzerland,  England,  and  Scotland.  They 
dated    their    document    significantly   August    24th — lh« 
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anniyersary  of  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  The 
deputies  refused  to  discuss  these  terms ;  they  simply  pre- 
sented them.  The  King  might  accept  them;  he  might 
refuse  them*     They  were  not  to  be  modified. 

Catherine  was  both  furious  and  confounded  at  the 
audacity  of  these  ~  rascals  '*  (ees  mis^ahles),  as  she  called 
ttieuL  She  declared  that  Cond^,  if  he  had  been  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry  and  fifty  thousand 
in&ntry,  would  never  have  asked  for  the  half  of  what  these 
articles  demanded.  The  Queen  Mother  found  herself  face 
to  face  with  men  on  whom  she  might  practise  all  her  arts 
in  vain,  very  different  from  the  debonnaire  Huguenot  princes 
whom  she  had  been  able  to  cajole  with  feminine  graces 
and  enervate  with  her  *  Flying  Squadron.**  These  farmers, 
citizens,  artisans  knew  her  and  her  Court,  and  called  things 
by  rude  names.  She  herself  was  a  *'  murderess,"  and  her 
*  Flying  Squadron  **  were  "  fallen  women.**  She  had  cleared 
away  the  Huguenot  aristocracy  to  find  herself  in  presence 
of  the  Protestant  democracy. 

The  woj(A  of  it  was  that  she  dared  not  allow  the 
King  to  give  them  a  decided  answer.  A  new  force  had 
been  rising  in  France  since  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day — the 
PoUUques,^  as  they  were  called.  They  put  France  above 
religious  parties,  and  were  weary  of  the  perpetual  blood- 
shed ;  they  said  that  ^  a  man  does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen 
because  he  is  excommunicated  *' ;  they  declared  that  **  with 
the  men  they  had  lost  in  the  religious  wars  they  could 
have  driven  Spain  out  of  the  Low  Countries.**  They 
chafed  under  the  rule  of  ^  foreigners,**  of  the  Queen  Mother 
and  her  Italians,  of  the  Guises  and  their  Jesuits.  They 
were  prq>ared  to  unite  with  the  Huguenots  in  order  to 
give  France  peaca  They  only  required  leaders  who  oould 
represent  the  two  sides  of  the  coalition.  If  the  Duke  of 
Alenqon,  the  youngest  brother  of  the  King,  and  Henry  of 
Navarre  could  escape  from  the  Court  and  raise  their  stand- 
ards together,  they  were  prepared  to  join  them. 

Charles  ix.  died  on  Whitsunday  1574    of  a   disease 

'  U  FeniiN,  Caikmm$  de  Midicis  et  U$  PolUiqutt  (PariB,  1894). 
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which  the  tamted  blood  of  the  Valois  and  the  Medicis 
induced.  The  memories  of  Saint  Bartholomew  also 
hastened  his  death.  Private  memoirs  of  courtiers  teU  us 
that  in  his  last  weeks  of  fever  he  had  frightful  dreams  hj 
day  and  hj  night  He  saw  himself  surrounded  by  dead 
bodies ;  hideous  faces  covered  with  blood  thrust  themselves 
forward  towards  hi&  The  crime  had  not  been  so  much 
his  as  his  mother's,  but  he  had  something  of  a  conscience, 
and  felt  its  burden.  ''  Et  ma  M^re  "  was  his  last  word — 
an  appeal  to  his  mother,  whom  he  feared  more  than  his 
Ood. 

On  Charles'  death,  Henry,  Duke  of  Anjou,  succeeded  as 
Henry  m.^  He  was  in  Poland — king  of  that  distracted 
countoy.  He  abandoned  his  crown,  evaded  his  subjects, 
and  reached  France  in  September  1674.  His  advent  did 
not  change  matters  much.  Catherine  still  ruled  in  reality. 
The  war  went  on  with  varying  success  in  different  parts  of 
France.  But  the  Duke  of  Anjou  (the  Duke  of  Alen^n 
took  this  title  on  his  brother's  accession)  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  Court  (Sepb  16th,  1676),  and  the  King  of 
Navarre  also  managed  to  elude  his  guardians  (Feb.  3rd, 
1576).  Anjou  joined  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  mixed  force  of  Huguenots  and  Politiques.  Henry 
of  Navarre  went  into  Poitou  and  remained  thera  His 
first  act  was  to  attend  the  Protestant  worship,  and  im« 
mediately  afterwards  he  renounced  his  forced  adhesion  to 
Bomanism.  He  did  not  join  any  of  the  parties  in  the 
field,  but  sent  on  his  own  demands  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
King  along  with  those  of  the  confederates,  adding  to  them 
the  request  that  the  King  should  aid  him  to  recover  the 
Spanish  part  of  Navarre  which  had  been  forcibly  annexed 
to  Spain  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 

The  escape  of  the  two  Princes  led  in  the  end  to  the 
"  Peace  of  Monsieur,"  the  terms  of  which  were  published 
in  the  Edict  of  Beaulieu  (May  6th,  1576).     The  right  of 

>  Pierre  de  rEatoile,  Journal  de  Henri  III,  (Paria,  1875-84) ;  Michelet. 
Eidovn  de  France,  vols.  zi.  and  xii ;  Jackson,  The  Lad  qf  the  FeUoie 
vLondon,  1888). 
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public  worship  was  given  to  Protestants  in  all  towns  and 
places  within  the  kingdom  of  France,  Paris  only  and  towns 
where  the  Court  was  residing  being  excepted.  Protestants 
received  eight  strongholds,  partly  as  cities  of  refuge  and 
partly  as  guarantee&  Chambers  of  Justice  ^mi-parties" 
(composed  of  both  Protestants  and  Boman  Catholics)  were 
established  in  each  Parliament.  The  King  actually  apolo- 
gised for  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and  declared 
that  it  had  happened  to  his  great  regret ;  and  all  sentences 
pronounced  on  the  victims  were  reversed.  This  edict  was 
much  more  favourable  to  the  Protestants  than  any  that 
had  gone  before.  Almost  all  the  Huguenots'  demands  had 
been  granted. 

§  16.  Ths  legvMwngt  qf  ths  Zeagu$k 

Neither  the  King,  who  felt  himself  humiliated,  nor  the 
Bomanists,  who  .were  indignant,  were  inclined  to  submit 
long  to  the  terms  of  peace.  Some  of  the  Bomanist  leaders 
had  long  seen  that  the  Huguenot  enthusiasm  and  their 
organisation  were  enabling  an  actual  minority  to  combat, 
on  more  than  equal  terms,  a  Bomanist  majority.  Some  of 
the  provincial  leaders  had  been  able  to  inspire  their 
followers  with  zeal,  and  to  bind  them  together  in  an  organi- 
sation by  means  of  leagues.  These  provincial  leagues 
suggested  a  universal  organisation,  which  was  fostered  by 
Henry,  Duke  of  Ouise,  and  by  Catherine  de'  MedicL  This 
was  the  first  form  of  that  celebrated  League  which  gave 
twenty  years'  life  to  the  civil  war  in  France.  The  Duke 
of  Guise  published  a  declaration  in  which  he  appealed  to 
all  France  to  associate  together  in  defence  of  the  Holy 
Church,  Catholic  and  Boman,  and  of  their  King  Henry  m., 
whose  authority  and  rights  were  being  taken  from  him  by 
rebels.  All  good  Catholics  were  required  to  join  the  asso- 
ciation, and  to  furnish  arms  for  the  accomplidmient  of  its 
designs.  Those  who  refused  were  to  be  accounted  enemies. 
Neutrals  were  to  be  harassed  with  ^  toutes  sortes  d'offences 
•t  moleetes'';  open  foes  were  to  be  fought  strenuously. 
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Paris  was  easily  won  to  the  League,  and  agents  were  sent 
abroad  throughout  France  to  enrol  recruits.  Henry  m. 
himself  was  enrolled,  and  led  the  movement. 

The  King  had  summoned  the  States  General  to  meet 
at  Blois  and  hold  their  first  session  there  on  Dec.  6th,  1576. 
The  League  had  attended  to  the  elections,  and  the  Estates 
declared  unanimously  tor  unity  of  religion.  Upon  this  the 
King  announced  that  the  Edict  of  Beaulieu  had  been  ex- 
tracted from  him  by  force,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
keep  it.  Two  of  the  Estates,  the  Clei^  and  the  Nobles, 
were  prepared  to  compel  unity  at  any  cost  The  Third 
Estate  was  divided.  A  minority  wished  the  unity  brought 
about  "  by  gentle  and  pacific  ways  " ;  the  majority  asked 
for  the  immediate  and  complete  suppression  of  the  public 
worship  of  the  Protestants,  and  for  the  banishment  of  all 
ministers,  elders,  and  deacons. 

These  decisions  of  the  States  (General  were  taken  by 
the  Huguenots  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  they  promptly 
began  to  arm  themselves.  It  was  the  first  war  of  the 
League,  and  the  sixth  of  Beligion.  It  ended  with  the 
Peace  of  Bergerac  (Sept.  15th,  1578),  in  which  the  terms 
granted  to  the  Huguenots  were  rather  worse  than  those  of 
the  Edict  of  Beaulieu.  A  seventh  war  ensued,  terminated 
by  the  Peace  of  Fleix  (Nov.  1580> 

The  Duke  of  Anjou  died  (June  10th,  1584),  and  the 
King  had  no  son.  The  heir  to  the  throne,  according  to 
the  Salic  Law,  which  excluded  females,  was  Henry  of 
Navarre,  a  Protestant  On  the  death  of  Anjou,  Henry  m. 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  this  fact  He  knew  and 
felt  that  he  was  the  guardian  of  the  dynastic  rights  of  the 
French  throne,  and  that  his  duty  was  to  acknowledge  Henry 
of  Navarre  as  his  successor.  He  accordingly  sent  one  of 
his  favourites,  tlperon,  to  prevail  upon  Henry  of  Navarre 
to  become  a  Boman  Oatholio  and  come  to  Court  Henry 
refused  to  do  eithec 
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S  17.  The  League  hecomee  didayaiy 

Meanwhile  the  Bomanist  nobles  were  taking  their 
measures.  Some  of  them  met  at  Nancy  towards  the 
dose  of  1584  to  reconstruct  the  Leagua  They  resolved 
to  exclude  the  Protestant  Bourbons  from  the  throne,  and 
proclaim  the  Cardinal  Bourbon  as  the  successor  of  Henry 
m.  They  hoped  to  obtain  a  Bull  from  the  Pope 
authorising  this  selection ;  and  they  received  the  support 
of  Philip  of  Spain  in  the  Treaty  of  Joinville  (Dec.  31st, 
1584). 

Paris  did  not  wait  for  the  sanction  or  recommendation 
of  the  nobles.  A  contemporary  anonymous  pamphlet, 
which  is  the  principal  source  of  our  information,  describes 
how  four  men,  three  of  them  ecclesiastics,  met  together 
to  found  the  League  of  Paris.  They  discussed  the  names 
of  suitable  members,  and,  having  selected  a  nucleus  of 
trustworthy  associates,  they  proceeded  to  elect  a  secret 
council  of  eight  or  nine  who  were  to  direct  and 
control  everything.  The  active  work  of  recruiting  was 
superintended  by  six  associates,  of  whom  one,  the  Sieur 
de  la  Bocheblond,  was  a  member  of  the  secret  counciL 
Soon  all  the  most  fanatical  elements  of  the  population 
of  Paris  belonged  to  this  secret  society,  sworn  to 
obey  blindly  the  orders  of  the  mysterious  council  who 
from  a  concealed  background  directed  everything.  The 
corporations  of  the  various  trades  were  won  to  the 
'  Lec^e;  the  butchers  of  Paris,  for  example,  furnished  a 
band  of  fifteen  hundred  resolute  and  dangerous  men.    Trusty 

^Dialogue  «P&iUr$  U  MahmubfH  U  ManaiU;  conUnaiU  U$  nUwns  d$ 
lewn  (UbaU  tt  quesHang  en  ca  pr^$en$  troMu  au  rayawm  de  Franu  1694 ; 
this  rare  pamphlet  ie  printed  in  the  Saiiyre  Menipp4e,  de  la  vertn  du 
Caiholieon  d^JBipagne,  Batisbon  (Amsterdam),  1709,  iii.  867  jf.  M^moirte 
de  la  Liffue,  eotUetMtU  lee  Mnemene  lee  plue  reTna^rquabUe  depvie  1576 
Jueqa'd  lapaix  iueonUe  entire  le  roi  de  France  et  le  roi  d^Eapagne  en  1698 
(Amsterdam,  1758);  Pierre  de  Tfistoile,  Journal  de  Henri  III,  (Paris, 
1875-84),  and  Jiywrnal  du  rigne  de  Henri  IV.  (The  Hague,  1741) ;  Bobiqnet, 
Parte  el  la  Ligue  (Paris,  1886) ;  Victor  de  Ohalambert,  Hiaiovre  de  la 
Ligue  (Paris,  1854) ;  Manry,  *< La  Oommime  de  Pariide  1588"  lmBev.de$ 
Dem  Mimdee,  Sept  1, 1871). 
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emissaries  were  sent  to  the  large  towns  of  Franoe,  and 
secret  societies  on  the  plan  of  the  one  in  Paris  were 
formed  and  affiliated  with  the  mother-society  in  Paris» 
all  bound  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  secret  council  of 
the  capital  The  Sieur  de  la  Bocheblond,  whose  brain 
bad  planned  the  whole  organisation,  was  the  medium  of 
communication  with  the  Bomanist  Princes;  and  through 
him  Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  le  Balafr^  as  he  was  called 
from  a  scar  on  his  face,  was  placed  in  command  of  this 
new  and  formidable  instrument,  to  be  wielded  as  he 
thought  best  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestantiam  of 
France. 

The  King  had  published  an  edict  forbidding  all 
armed  assemblies,  and  this  furnished  the  Leaguers  with  a 
pretext  for  sending  forth  their  manifesto :  Didaration  des 
eau8e$  qui  ani  meu  Monseignewr  U  Cardinal  de  Bourbon 
et  les  PairSy  Prince$,  SeigneuT$,  ffiUes  et  eommimofiUez 
eatholiquea  de  ee  ratfaume  de  France :  De  e'cppoaer  A  eeux 
qui  par  toue  moyene  itefforeerU  de  muhverHr  la  religion 
catholique  el  VEdat  {SO  Ma/re  1686).  It  was  a  skilfully 
drafted  document,  setting  forth  the  danger  to  religion  in 
the  foreground,  but  touching  on  all  the  evils  and  jealousies 
which  had  arisen  from  the  favouritism  of  Henry  m. 
Guise  at  once  began  to  enrol  troops  and  commence 
open  hostilities ;  and  almost  all  the  great  towns  of  France 
and  most  of  the  provinces  in  the  North  and  in  the  Centre 
declared  for  the  League. 

Henry  IIL  was  greatly  alarmed.  With  the  help  of  his 
mother  he  negotiated  a  toeaty  with  the  Leaguers,  in  which 
he  promised  to  revoke  all  the  earlier  Edicts  of  Toleration, 
to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  Protestant  public  worship 
throughout  the  kingdom,  to  banish  the  ministers,  and  to 
give  all  Protestants  the  choice  between  becoming  Boman 
Catholics  or  leaving  the  realm  within  six  months  (Treaty 
of  Nemours,  July  7th,  1585).  These  terms  were  embodied 
m  an  edict  dated  July  18th,  1685.  The  Pope,  Sixtus  y^ 
thereupon  published  a  Bull,  which  declared  that  the  King 
of  Navarre  and  the  Prinoe  of  Cond4»  being  heretics,  wera 
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inoapable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  France,  deprived 
them  of  their  estates,  and  absolved  all  their  vassals  from 
allegiance.  The  King  of  Navarre  replied  to  ''Monsieur 
Sixtus,  self-styled  Pope,  saving  His  HoUness,"  and  promised 
to  avenge  the  insult  done  to  himself  and  to  the  FarlemetUs 
of  France. 

''The  war  of  the  three  HenrySy'*  from  Henrj  m., 
Henry  of  Guise,  and  Heniy  of  Navarre,  b^an  in  the  later 
months  of  1686.  It  was  in  some  respects  a  triangular 
fight;  for  although  the  King  and  the  Guises  were  both 
ostensibly  combating  the  Huguenots,  the  Leaguers,  headed 
by  Guises,  and  the  Loyalists,  were  by  no  means  whole- 
hearted allies.  It  began  unfavourably  for  the  Protestants, 
but  as  it  progressed  the  skilful  generalship  of  the  King  of 
Navarre  became  more  and  more  apparent — at  Coutras 
(Oct  20th,  1687)  he  almost  annihilated  the  royalist  army. 
The  King  made  several  inefiTectual  attempts  to  win  the 
Protestant  leader  to  his  sida  Navarre  would  never 
consent  to  abjure  his  faith,  and  Henry  m.  made  that  an 
absolute  condition. 

While  the  war  was  going  on  in  the  west  and  centre 
of  France,  the  League  was  strengthening  its  organisation 
and  perfecting  its  plan&  It  had  become  more  and  more 
hostile  to  Heniy  m.,  and  had  become  a  secret  revolutionary 
society.  It  drafted  a  complete  programme  for  the  im- 
mediate futura  The  cities  and  districts  of  France  which 
felt  themselves  specially  threatened  by  the  Huguenots 
were  to  beseech  the  King  to  raise  levies  for  their  protec- 
tion. If  he  refused  or  procrastinated,  they  were  to  raise 
the  troops  themselves,  to  be  commanded  by  officers  in 
whom  the  League  had  confidence.  They  could  then 
compel  the  King  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  this 
army  of  the  Leaguers,  or  show  himself  to  be  their  open 
enemy  by  refusing.  If  the  King  died  childless,  the 
partisans  of  the  League  were  to  gather  at  Orleans  and 
Paris,  and  were  there  to  elect  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon 
as  the  King  of  France.  The  Pope  an,d  the  King  of  Spain 
were  to  be  at  once  informed,  when  it  had  been  arranged 
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that  His  Holinees  would  send  his  benediction,  and  that  His 
Majesty  would  assist  them, with  troops  and  supplies.  A 
new  fonn  of  oath  was  imposed  on  all  the  associates  of  the 
League.  They  were  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  King 
so  bng  as  he  should  show  himself  to  be  a  good  Catholic 
and  refrained  from  &youring  heretica  These  instructions 
were  sent  down  from  the  mother-society  in  Paris  to  the 
provinces,  and  the  aflKliated  societies  were  recommended  to 
keep  in  constant  communication  with  Paris.  Madame  de 
Montpensier,  sister  to  the  Guises,  at  the  same  time 
directed  the  work  of  a  band  of  preachers  whose  business 
it  was  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  capital 
and  the  provinces  against  the  King  and  the  Huguenots. 
She  boasted  that  she  did  more  work  for  the  cause  than 
her  brothers  were  doing  by  the  sword. 

The  Guises,  with  this  force  behind  them,  tried  to 
force  the  King  to  make  new  concessions — ^to  publish  the 
decisions  of  the  Oounoil  of  Trent  in  France  (a  thing  that 
had  not  been  done);  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in 
France ;  to  order  the  execution  of  all  Huguenot  prisoners 
who  would  not  promise  to  abjure  their  religion;  and  to 
remove  from  the  armies  all  officers  of  whom  the  League 
did  not  approve.  The  mother-society  in  Paris  prepsured 
for  his  refusal  by  organising  a  secret  revolutionary  govern- 
ment for  the  dty.  It  was  called  ''The  Sixteen,'*  being 
one  for  each  of  the  sixteen  sections  of  Paris.  This 
government  was  under  the  orders  of  Guise,  who  com- 
municated with  them  through  an  agent  of  his  called 
Mayneville.  Plot  after  plot  was  made  to  get  possession 
of  the  King's  person ;  and  but  for  the  activity  and  informa- 
tion of  Nicholas  Poulain,  an  officer  of  police  who  managed 
to  secure  privafed  inf ormatioDt  they  would  have  been 
suooesBfoL 
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S  18.  The  Day  of  Bwrricades} 

The  Sjng  redoubled  his  guards,  and  ordered  four 
thousand  Swiss  troops  which  he  had  stationed  at  Lagny 
into  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The  Parisian  Leaguers  in 
alarm  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Guise;  and  Guise,  in  spite 
of  a  prohibitive  order  from  the  King,  entered  the  city. 
When  he  was  recognised  he  was  received  with  {kcdamations 
by  the  Parisian  crowd.  The  Queen-Mother  induced  the 
King  to  receive  him,  which  he  did  rather  ungraciously. 
Officers  and  men  devoted  to  the  League  crowded  into 
Paris.  The  King,  having  tried  in  vain  to  prevent  the 
entry  of  all  suspected  persons,  at  last  ordered  the  Swiss 
into  Pans  (May  12th,  1588).  The  citizens  flew  to  arms, 
and  converted  Paris  into  a  stronghold.  It  was  ^  the  day 
of  Barricadea"*  Chains  were  stretched  across  the  streets, 
and  behind  them  were  piled  beams,  benches,  carts,  great 
barrels  filled  with  stones  or  gravel.  Houses  were  loop- 
holed  and  windows  protected.  Behind  these  defences  men 
were  stationed  with  arquebuses;  and  the  women  and 
children  were  provided  with  heaps  of  stones.  Guise  had 
remained  in  his  house,  but  his  officers  were  to  be  seen 
moving  through  the  crowds  and  directing  the  defence. 
The  Swiss  troops  found  themselves  caught  in  a  trap,  and 
helplesa  Henry  m.  was  compelled  to  ask  Guise  to  inter- 
fere in  order  to  save  his  soldiers.  The  King  had  to 
undergo  further  humiliation.  The  citizens  proposed  to 
attack  the  Louvre  and  seize  the  King's  person.  Guise 
had  to  be  appealed  to  again.  He  had  an  interview  with 
the  Eling  on  the  13th,  at  which  Henry  m.  was  forced  to 
agree  to  all  the  demands  of  the  League,  and  to  leave  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Huguenots  in  the  hands 
of  the  leader  of  the  Leagua  After  the  interview  the 
King  was  able  to  escape  secretly  from  Paris. 

The  day  of  the  "  Barricades  "  had  proved  to  Henry  m. 
that  the  League  was  master  in  his  capital     The  meeting 


^  The  loeiiM  on  the  Day  of  the  Barricades  are  described  In  a  eon* 
ktrnpovsry  paper  printed  in  ScU^iff  UenippM  (ed.  of  1709),  iii  19/. 
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of  the  States  General  at  Blois  (Oct  1588)  was  to  show  him 
that  the  country  had  also  turned  against  him. 

The  elections  had  been  looked  after. by  the  Guises,  and 
had  taken  place  while  the  impression  produced  by  the 
revolt  of  Paris  was  at  its  height.  The  League  commanded 
an^  immense  majority  in  all  the  three  Estates.  The 
business  before  them  was  grave.  The  finances  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  disorder ;  favouritism  had  not  been  got 
rid  of ;  and  no  one  could  trust  the  King's  word.  Above 
all,  the  religious  question  was  embittering  every  mind. 
The  Estates  met  under  the  influence  of  a  religious 
exaltation  fanned  by  the  priests.  On  the  9th  of  Oct. 
representatives  of  the  three  Estates  went  to  Mass  together. 
During  the  communion  the  assistant  clergy  chanted  the 
well-known  hymns, — Parige  lingua  glariosi,  0  saltUaris  Hastia^ 
Ave  verum  Corpus  natum, — and  the  excitement  was  immense. 
The  members  of  the  Estates  had  never  been  so  united. 

Tet  the  King  had  a  moment  of  unwonted  courage. 
He  had  resolved  to  denounce  the  League  as  the  source 
of  the  disorders  in  the  kingdom.  He  declared  that  he 
would  not  allow  a  League  to  exist  within  the  realm.  He 
only  succeeded  in  making  the  leaders  furious.  His  bravado 
soon  ceased.  The  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  compelled  him  to 
omit  from  the  published  version  of  his  speech  the  objection- 
able expressions.  The  Estates  forced  him  to  swear  thai  he 
would  not  permit  any  religion  within  the  kingdom  but  the 
Soman.  This  done,  he  was  received  with  cries  of  Vive  U 
JRd,  and  was  accompanied  to  his  house  with  acclamations. 
But  he  was  compelled  to  see  the  Duke  of  Guise  receive  the 
office  of  Lieutenant-General,  which  placed  the  army  under 
his  command ;  and  he  folt  that  he  would  never"  be  "  master 
in  his  own  house  "  until  that  man  had  been  removed  from 
his  path. 

The  news  of  the  completeness  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Armada  had  been  filteiing  through  France;  the  fear  of 
Spain  was  to  some  extent  removed,  and  England  might  help 
the  King  if  he  persisted  in  a  policy  of  tolerating  his  Pro- 
testant subjects.     It  is  probable  that  he  confided  his  project 
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of  getting  rid  of  Guise  to  some  of  his  more  intimate  coun- 
cillors^ and  that  they  assured  him  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  remove  such  a  powerful  subject  by  legal  means. 
The  Duke  and  his  brother  the  Csudinal  of  Guise  were 
summoned  to  a  meeting  of  the  CounciL  They  had  scarcely 
taken  their  seats  when  they  were  asked  to  see  the  King  in 
bis  private  apartmenta  There  Guise  was  assassinated, 
and  the  Cardinal  arrested,  and  slain  the  next  day.^  The 
Cardinal  do  Bourbon  and  the  young  Prince  de  Joinville 
(now  Duke  of  Guise  by  his  father's  death)  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  Orders  were  given  to  arrest  the  Duchess 
of  Nemours  (Guise's  mother),  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
ElboBuf,  the  Count  de  Brissao,  and  other  prominent 
Leaguers.  The  King's  guards  invaded  the  sittings  of  the 
States  General  to  carry  out  these  orders.  The  bodies  of 
the  two  Guises  were  bumt»  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the 
Loire. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  raised  the  wildest  rage  in 
Pari&  The  League  proclaimed  itself  a  revolutionary  society. 
The  dty  organised  itself  in  its  sectiona  A  council  was 
appointed  for  each  section  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
"*  Sixteen."  Preachers  caused  their  audiences  to  swear  that 
they  would  spend  the  last  farthing  in  their  purses  and  the 
last  drop  of  blood  in  their  bodies  to  avenge  the  slaughtered 
princes.  The  Sorbonne  in  solemn  conclave  declared  that 
the  actions  of  Henry  m.  had  absolved  his  subjects  from  their 
all^iance.  The  "  Sixteen  "  drove  from  FarUmerU  all  sus- 
pected persons ;  and,  thus  purged,  the  ParUment  of  Paris 
ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the  revolution.  The  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  the  sole  surviving  brother  of  Henry  of  Guise,  was 
summoned  to  Paris.  An  assembly  of  the  citizens  of  the 
capital  elected  a  Council  General  qf  the  Union  of  Catholics 
to  manage  the  afiairs  of  the  State  and  to  confer  with  all 
the  Catholic  towns  and  provinces  of  France.  Deputies  sent 
by  these  towns  and  provinces  were  to  be  members  of  the 
Council.     The  Duke  of  Mayenne  was  appointed  by  the 

*  Brown,  "The  Assassination  of  the  Guises  as  '1  escribed  by  the  Venetian 
Ambassador*'  (Eng,  UitL  lUvieto,  x.  804). 
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Council  the  LieiUenarU-General  of  the  State  and  Crown  oj 
France,  The  new  Government  had  its  seal — the  Seal  of  the 
Kingdom  of  France.  The  larger  number  of  the  great  towns 
of  France  adhered  to  this  provisional  and  revolutionary 
Government 

In  the  midst  of  these  tumults  Catherine  de'  Medici 
died  (Jan.  5th,  1589). 

§  19.  The  King  taJou  refvgt  with  the  Huguenots. 

The  miserable  King  had  no  resource  left  but  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  Protestants.  He  hesi- 
tated at  first,  fearing  threatened  papal  excommunication. 
Henry  of  Navarre's  bearing  during  these  months  of  anxiety 
had  been  admirabla  After  the  meeting  of  the  States 
General  at  Blois,  he  had  issued  a  stirring  appeal  to  the 
nation,  pleading  for  peace — the  one  thing  needed  for  the 
distracted  and  fevered  country.  He  now  assured  the  King 
of  his  loyalty,  and  promised  that  he  would  never  deny  to 
Homan  Catholics  that  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship 
which  he  claimed.  A  treaty  was  arranged,  and  the  King  of 
Navarre  went  to  meet  Henry  m.  at  Tours.  He  arrived  just 
in  time.  Mayenne  at  the  head  of  an  avenging  army  of 
Leaguers  had  started  as  soon  as  the  provisional  government 
had  been  established  in  Paris.  He  had  taken  by  assault 
a  suburb  of  the  town^  and  was  about  to  attack  the  city  of 
Tours  itself,  when  he  found  the  Protestant  vanguard 
guarding  the  bridge  over  the  Loire,  and  had  to  retreat 
He  was  slowly  forced  back  towards  Paris.  The  battle  of 
Senlis,  in  which  a  much  smaller  force  of  Huguenots  routed 
the  Duke  d'Aumale,  who  had  been  reinforced  by  the  Parisian 
militia,  opened  the  way  to  Paria.  The  King  of  Navarre 
pressed  on.  Town  after  town  was  taken,  and  the  forces  of 
the  two  kingSy  increased  by  fourteen  thousand  Swiss  and 
Germans,  were  soon  able  to  seize  the  bridge  of  St  Cloud 
ana  invest  the  capital  on  the  south  and  west  (July  29tb, 
1589).     An  assatdt  was  fixed  for  Aug.  2nd. 

Since  the  murder  of  the  Guises,  Paris  had  been  a  oaldnm 
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of  seething  excitement  The  whole  population,  **  avee  dou- 
leur  et  genUssemerUs  him  grands!*  had  assisted  at  the  funeral 
service  for  **  the  Martyrs,"  and  the  baptism  of  the 
poethuniouB  son  of  the  slaughtered  Duke  had  been  a  civic 
ceremony.  The  Bull  "monitory''  of  Pope  Sixtus  v., 
posted  up  in  Bome  on  May  24th,  which  directed  Henry 
in.  on  pain  of  excommunication  to  release  the  imprisoned 
prelates  within  ten  days,  and  to  appear  either  personally 
or  by  proxy  within  sixty  days  before  the  Curia  to  answer 
for  the  murder  of  a  Prince  of  the  Church,  had  fanned  the 
excitement  Almost  every  day  the  Parisians  saw  pro- 
cessions of  students,  of  women,  of  children,  defiling  through 
their  streeta  They  marched  from  shrine  to  shrine,  with 
naked  feet,  dad  only  in  their  shirts,  defying  the  cold  of 
winter.  Parishioners  dragged  their  priests  out  of  bed  to 
head  nocturnal  processions.  The  hatred  of  Henry  m. 
became  almost  a  madnesa  The  Cordeliers  decapitated  his 
portraita  Parish  priests  made  images  of  the  King  in  wax, 
placed  them  on  their  altars,  and  practised  on  them  magical 
incantations,  in  the  hope  of  doing  deadly  harm  to  the 
living  man.  Bands  of  children  carried  lighted  candles, 
which  they  extinguished  to  cries  of,  **  Ood  extinguish  thus 
ihs  race  of  the  Valoii,'* 

Among  the  most  excited  members  of  this  fevered 
throng  was  a  young  Jacobin  monk,  Jacques  Clement,  by 
birth  a  peasant,  of  scanty  intelligence,  and  rough,  violent 
manners.  His  excitement  grew  with  the  perils  of  the  city. 
He  consulted  a  theologian  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  and 
got  from  him  a  guarded  answer  that  it  might  be  lawful  to 
slay  a  tyrant  He  prayed,  fasted,  went  through  a  course 
of  maceration  of  the  body.  He  saw  visions.  He  believed 
that  he  heard  voices,  and  that  he  received  definite  orders 
to  give  his  life  in  order  to  slay  the  King.  He  confided 
his  purpose  to  friends,  who  approved  of  it  and  helped  his 
preparationa  He  was  able  to  leave  the  city,  to  pass  through 
the  beleaguering  lines,  and  to  get  private  audience  of  the 
King.  He  presented  a  letter,  and  while  Henry  was  reading 
it  stabbed  him  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body.     The  deed 
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done,  the  monk  raised  himself  to  his  full  height,  extended 
his  arms  to  form  himself  into  a  crucifix,  and  received 
without  flinching  his  deathblow  from  La  Guesle  and  other 
attendants  (Aug.  1st,  1689).^ 

The  King  lingered  until  the  following  morning,  and  then 
expired,  commending  Henry  of  Navarre  to  his  companions 
as  his  legitimate  successor. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  was  received  in  Paris 
with  wild  delight.  The  Duchess  de  Nemours,  the  mother 
of  the  Guises,  and  the  Duchess  de  Montpensier,  their  sister, 
went  everywhere  in  the  streets  describing  ''  the  heroic  act  of 
Jacques  Clement."  The  former  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
High  Altar  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers  to  proclaim  the 
news  to  the  peopla  The  citizens,  high  and  low,  brought 
out  their  tables  into  the  streets,  and  they  drank,  sang,  shouted 
and  danced  in  honour  of  the  new&  They  swore  that  they 
would  never  accept  a  Protestant  king '  and  the  Cardinal 
de  Bourbon,  still  a  prisoner,  was  proclaimed  as  Charles  x. 

At  Tours,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  heir  to 
the  throne  was  a  Protestant,  threw  the  Boman  Catholic 
nobles  into  a  state  of  perplexity.  They  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  League,  but  many  felt  that  they  could  not  serve  ' 
a  Protestant  king.  They  pressed  round  the  new  King, 
beseeching  him  to  abjure  his  faith  at  once.  Henry  refused 
to  do  what  would  humiliate  himself,  and  could  not  be 
accepted  as  an  act  of  sincerity.    On  the  other  hand,  the 

>  ffid&in  i$  JWNMi  depudi  l§$  &rigiim  J^ugu*^  ia  JUwoMim  (Parii, 
1904),  VL  I  298/.,  by  H.  ICari^joL 

*  Thej  ATgaad :  "  Je  tooi  demande,  Toudriei-Toiu  btiller  use  fille 
padiqae,  bonDette,  boUo,  rertease  et  modette,  k  un  bomme  desbanoh^  et 
abAndonn^  k  tons  vioet,  loas  ombre  qa*il  toob  diroit  qu'il  s'smenderoit,  et 
qa*il  n'j  retonmoit  estant  mari^  qne  vona  luy  osteriez  Yoatre  fille  f  Je  orois 
que  tout  bon  pere  de  famille  ne  se  mettroit  en  ce  bazard,  on  feroit  nn  tour 
dliomme  lana  oerrelle.  Or  c'eet  TEglise  Catholiqae,  Apoetolique  et  Bomaine 
qui  est  one  puoelle,  belle  et  bonneate  en  cette  France  qui  n*a  jamais  eu  pour 
Roy  un  b^r^tique,  mais  tons  bona  Catboliqnes  et  asaides  k  Jesus-Cbrist  son 
espouz.  Youdries-Tous  done  bailler  cette  Eglise  que  les  Francis  ont  tant 
fid^lement  servie  et  bonour^  sous  leur  Hois  Catboliques,  aujourdliuj  la  pro- 
stituer  entre  les  mains  d'un  b^r^tique,  relape  et  ezoommunie  t " — "  Dialogue 
d'entre  le  Mabeustrs  et  le  Manant "  (Salyrt  MenijtpSe,  iii  887). 
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nobles  of  Champagne,  Picardy,  and  the  Isle  of  France  sent 
assurances  of  allegiance ;  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  the 
husband  of  the  Leaguer  Duchess,  promised  his  support; 
and  the  Swiss  mercenaries  declared  that  they  would  serve 
for  two  months  without  pay. 

S  20.  The  Ikdaraium  of  Emrg  iv} 

Thus  encouraged,  Henry  published  his  famous  declara- 
tion (Aug.  4th,  1689).  He  promised  that  the  Boman 
Catholic  would  remain  the  religion  of  the  realm,  and  that 
he  would  attempt  no  innovations.  He  declared  that  he 
was  willing  to  be  instructed  in  its  tenets,  and  that  within 
six  months,  if  it  were  possible,  he  would  summon  a  National 
CounciL  The  Boman  Catholics  would  be  retained  in  theii* 
govenxxnents  and  charges ;  the  Protestants  would  keep  the 
strongholds  which  were  at  present  in  their  hands ;  but  all 
fortified  places  when  reduced  would  be  entrusted  to  Boman 
Catholics  and  none  other.  This  declaration  was  signed 
by  two  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  Prince  of  Conti  and  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier ;  by  three  Dukes  and  Peers,  Longue- 
ville,  Luxembourg-Piney,  and  Bohan-Montbazon ;  by  two 
Marshals  of  France,  Biron  and  d'Aumont ;  and  by  several 
great  officers.  Notwithstanding,  the  defections  were 
serious ;  all  the  Pa/rUmenU  save  that  of  Bordeaux  thundered 
against  the  heretic  King ;  all  the  great  towns  save  Tours, 
Bordeaux,  Chftlons,  Langres,  Compi^gne,  and  Clermont 
declared  for  the  Leagua     The  greater  part  of  the  kingdom 

mmU9  inOUs,  Parii,  1848-72),  8  VuU.;  Alberi,  BOaxUmi degli  AmbasekU^H 
VmuU  (Florence,  1880,  etc) ;  Ohtrlee,  Duo  de  Majenne,  Corretponia/nce, 
2  Tola.  (Parie,  1880) ;  Sir  H.  Upton,  CcrrtpondanM  {BooAwrgh  Clvh,  London, 
1847);  Da  PleniB-Mornaj,  M4)movn$^  4  toIb.  (Amsterdam,  1624-62) ;  Madame 
Da  Plenie-Momaj,  Mimoires  mr  la  Fie  de  Du  PUtrie-Momay  (Paris, 
1888-69,  8oc  Sid.  de  France) ;  Marshal  de  Bassompierre,  Journal  de  ma 
we  1679-1640, 4  Tola.  (Paris,  1870-77,  Soc.  Hid,  de  France) ;  Satire  Menipp^e, 
8  roll.  (Batisbon  (Amsterdam),  1709) ;  B^noit,  HidoSfre  de  VidU  de  NaiUee, 
Latvk  Books  :  Baird,  The  ffuguenate  and  ffewry  <^  Nwoarte  (London, 
1887) ;  Jackson,  The  Fird  of  the  Bourbane,  2  vols.  (London,  1890) ;  LaTiMe, 
Bidoire  de  France,  tl  i  iL  (Pftria,  1904-6). 
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was  in  revolt  The  royalist  troops  dwindled  awaj.  It 
was  hopeless  to  think  of  attacking  Paris,  and  Henrj  iv. 
marched  for  Normandy  with  scarcely  seven  thousand  men. 
He  wished  to  be  on  the  sea  coast  in  hope  of  saccoar  from 


The  Duke  of  ICayenne  followed  him  with  an  arm^  of 
thirty  thousand  men.  He  had  promised  to  the  Parisians 
to  throw  the  **  Beamese  **  into  the  sea,  or  to  bring  him  in 
chains  to  Paria  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  catch  the 
''  Beamese."  In  the  series  of  marches,  countermarches,  and 
skirmishes  which  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Arques,  the 
advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  King;  and  when 
Mayenne  attempted  to  take  Dieppe  by  assault^  he  was 
badly  defeated  (Sept  24th,  1589).  Then  followed 
marches  and  countermarches;  the  King  now  threatening 
Paris  and  then  retreating,  until  at  last  the  royalist  troope 
and  the  Leaguers  met  at  Ivry.  The  King  had  two 
thousand  cavalry  and  eight  thousand  infantry  to  meet  eight 
thousand  cavalry  and  twelve  thousand  in&ntry 
(including  seventeen  hundred  Spanish  troops  sent  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma)  under  the  command  of  Mayenne.  The 
battle  resulted  in  a  surprising  and  decisive  victory  for  the 
King.  Mayenne  and  his  cousin  d'Aumale  escaped  only  by 
the  swiftness  of  their  horses  (March  14th,  1590). 

It  is  needless  to  say  much  about  the  war  or  about  the 
schemes  of  parties.  Henry  invested  Paris,  and  had  almost 
starved  it  into  surrender,  when  it  was  revictualled  by  an 
army  led  from  the  Low  Countries  by  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
Henry  took  town  after  town,  andgradually  isolated  the  capital. 
In  1590  (May  10th)  the  old  Cardinal  Bourbon  (Charles 
X.)  died,  and  the  Leaguers  lost  even  the  semblance  of  a 
legitimate  king.  The  more  fanatical  members  of  the  party, 
represented  by  the  **  Sixteen "  of  Paris,  would  have  been 
content  to  place  France  under  the  dominion  of  Spain 
rather  than  see  a  heretic  king.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne 
had  long  cherished  dreams  that  the  crown  might  come  to 
him.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  influential  people  of 
France  who  had  not  yet  professed  all^iance  to  Henry  iv. 
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(acd  many  who  had)  had  an  almost  equal  dread  of  Spanish 
domination  and  of  a  heretic  ruler. 


I  21.  Henry  iv.  becomes  a  Soman  CcUholic 

Henry  at  last  resolved  to  conform  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion  as  the  only  means  of  giving  i^eace  to  his 
distracted  kingdom.  He  informed  the  loyalist  Archbishop 
of  Bourges  of  his  intention  to  be  instructed  in  the  Soman 
Catholic  religion  with  a  view  to  conversion.  The  Archbishop 
was  able  to  announce  this  at  the  conference  of  Sureenes, 
and  the  news  spread  instantly  over  Franca  With  his 
usual  tact,  Henry  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  several  of 
the  parish  priests  of  Paris  announcing  his  intention,  and 
invited  them  to  meet  him  at  Mantes  to  give  him  instruc- 
tion. At  least  one  of  them  had  been  a  furious  Leaguer, 
and  was  won  to  be  an  enthusiastic  loyalist 

The  ceremony  of  the  reception  of  Henry  iv.  into  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  took  place  at  Saint  Denis,  about 
four  and  a  half  miles  to  the  north  of  Faria  The  scene  had 
all  the  appearance  of  some  popular  festival  The  ancient 
church  in  which  the  Kings  of  France  had  for  generations 
been  buried,  in  which  Jeanne  d'Arc  had  hung  up  her  arms, 
was  decked  with  splendid  tapestries,  and  the  streets  leading 
to  it  festooned  with  flowers.  Multitudes  of  citizens  had 
come  from  rebel  Paris  to  swell  the  throng  and  to  shout 
Vive  h  Boi  I  as  Henry,  escorted  by  a  brilliant  procession  of 
nobles  and  guards,  passed  slowly  to  the  church.  The 
clergy,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  met  him  at 
the  door.  The  King  dismounted,  knelt,  swore  to  live  and 
die  in  the  catholic  apostolic  and  Boman  religion,  and 
renounced  all  the  heresies  which  it  condemned.  The 
Archbishop  gave  him  absolution,  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
led  him  mto  the  church.  There,  kneeling  before  the  High 
Altar,  the  King  repeated  his  oath,  confessed,  and  conmiuni- 
cated.  France  had  now  a  Boman  Catholic  as  well  as  a 
legitimate  King.  Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  Henry  rv. 
was  not  a  man  of  any  depth  of  religio^^s  ^^Ung,  the  act  ol 
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abjuration  must  have  been  a  humiliation  for  the  son  of 
Jeanne  d'Albret.  He  never  was  a  man  who  wore  his  heart 
on  his  sleeve,  and  his  well-known  saying,  that  "*  Fans  was 
well  worth  a  Mass,**  had  as  much  bitterness  in  it  as  gaiety. 
He  had  paled  with  suppressed  passion  at  Tours  (1689) 
when  the  Roman  Catholic  nobles  had  urged  him  to  become 
a  Bomanist.  Had  the  success  which  followed  his  arms 
up  to  the  battle  of  Ivry  continued  unbroken,  it  is  probable 
that  the  ce^mony  at  Saint  Denis  would  never  have  taken 
place.  But  Parma's  invasion,  of  France,  which  compelled 
the  King  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris,  was  the  beginning  of 
difficulties  which  seemed  insurmountabla  The  dissensions 
of  parties  within  the  realm,  and  the  presence  of  foreigners 
on  the  soil  of  France  (Walloon,  Spanish,  Neapolitan,  and 
Savoyard),  were  bringing  France  to  the  verge  of  dissolution. 
Henry  believed  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  end  the 
strife,  and  he  sacrificed  his  convictions  to  his  patriotism. 

With  Henry's  change  of  religion  the  condition  of  things 
changed  as  if  by  magic.  The  League  seemed  to  dissolva 
Tenders  of  allegiance  poured  in  from  all  sides,  from  nobles, 
provinces,  and  towns.  Bheims  was  still  in  possession  of 
the  Guises,  and  the  anointing  and  crowning  took  place  at 
Chartres  (Feb.  27th,  1694).  The  manifestations  of  loyalty 
4ncreased. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Henry  had 
been  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Saint 
Denis,  he  had  recklessly  ridden  up  to  the  crest  of  the 
height  of  Montmartre  and  looked  down  on  Paris,  which  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  League.  The  feelings  of  the 
Parisians  were  also  changing.  The  League  was  seamed 
with  dissensions;  Mayenne  had  quarrelled  with  the 
"Sixteen,"  and  the  partisans  of  these  fanatics  of  the 
League  had  street  brawls  with  the  citizens  of  more  moderate 
opinions.  FarlemerU  took  courage  and  denounced  the 
presence  of  Spanish  soldiers  within  the  capitaL  The 
loyalists  opened  the  way  for  the  royal  troops,  Henry  entered 
Paris  (March  22nd),  and  marched  to  Notre  Dame,  where 
the  clergy  chanted  the  Te  Deum.     From  the  cathedral  he 
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rode  to  the  Louvre  through  streets  thronged  with  people, 
who  pressed  up  to  his  very  stirrups  to  see  their  King,  and 
made  the  tall  houses  re-echo  with  their  loyalist  shoutings. 
Such  a  royal  entry  had  not  been  seen  for  generations,  and 
tfK)k  everyone  by  surprise.  Next  day  the  foreign  troops 
loft  the  city.  The  King  watched  their  departure  from  an 
open  window  in  the  Louvre,  and  as  their  chiefs  passed  he 
called  out  gaily,  "  My  compliments  to  your  Master.  You 
need  not  come  bstck." 

With  the  return  of  Paris  to  fealty,  almost  all  signs 
of  disa£fection  departed ;  and  the  King's  proclamation  of 
amnesty  for  all  past  rebellions  completed  the  conquest  of 
his  peopla  France  was  again  united  after  thirty  years  of 
civil  war. 

S  22.  The  Edict  of  NanU$ 

The  union  of  all  Frenchmen  to  accept  Henry  iv.  as 
their  King  had  not  changed  the  legal  position  of  the  Pro- 
testants. The  laws  against  them  were  still  in  force ;  they 
had  nothing  but  the  King's  word  promising  protection  to 
trust  to.  The  war  with  Spain  delayed  matters,  but  when 
peace  was  made  the  time  came  for  Henry  to  fulfil  his 
pledges  to  his  former  companions.  They  had  been  chafing 
under  the  delay.  At  a  General  Assembly  held  at  Mantes 
(October  1593-January  1594),  the  members  had  renewed 
their  oath  to  live  and  to  die  true  to  their  confession  of 
faith,  and  year  by  year  a  General  Assembly  met  to  discuss 
their  political  disabilities  as  well  as  to  conduct  their 
ecclesiastical  businesa  They  had  divided  France  into  nine 
divisions  under  provincial  synods,  and  had  the  appearance 
uo  men  of  that  century  of  a  kingdom  within  a  kingdom. 
They  demanded  equal  civic  rights  with  their  Boman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and  guarantees  for  their  protection. 
At  length,  in  1697,  four  delegates  were  appointed  with 
full  powers  to  confer  with  the  King.  Out  of  these 
negotiations  came  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  Charter  of 
French  Protestantism. 
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This  celebrated  edict  was  drawn  up  in  ninety -five 
more  general  articles,  which  were  signed  on  April  13th, 
and  in  fifty-six  more  particular  articles  which  were  signed 
on  May  2nd  (1598).  Two  Brevets,  dated  13th  and  30th 
of  April,  were  added,  dealing  with  the  treatment  of  Pro- 
testant ministers,  and  with  the  strongholds  given  to  the 
Protestants.  The  Articles  were  verified  and  registered 
by  Parlements;  the  Brevets  were  guaranteed  simply  by 
the  Song's  word. 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  codified  and  enlarged  the  rights 
given  to  the  Protestants  of  France  by  the  Edict  of  Poitiers 
(1577),  the  Convention  of  N^rac  (1578),  the  treaty  of 
Fleix  (1580),  the  Declaration  of  Saint-Cloud  (1589),  the 
Edict  of  Mantes  (1591),  the  Articles  of  Mantes  (1693X 
and  the  Edict  of  Saint-Germain  (1594). 

It  secured  complete  liberty  of  conscience  everywhere 
within  the  realm,  to  the  extent  that  no  one  was  to  be  per- 
secuted or  molested  in  any  way  because  of  his  religion,  nor 
be  compelled  to  do  anything  contrary  to  its  tenets ;  and 
this  carried  with  it  the  right  of  private  or  secret  worship. 
The  full  and  free  right  of  public  worship  was  granted  in 
all  places  in  which  it  existed  during  the  years  1596  and 
1597,  or  where  it  had  been  granted  by  the  Edict  of  Poitiers 
interpreted  by  the  Convention  of  N^rac  and  the  treaty  of 
Fleix  (some  two  hundred  towns) ;  and,  in  addition,  in  two 
places  within  ev^  haUliage  and  s^n^haussie  in  the  realm. 
It  was  also  permitted  in  the  principal  castles  of  Protestant 
seignewrs  hauts  fustioiers  (some  three  thousand),  whether  the 
proprietor  wbb  in  residence  or  not,  and  in  their  other  castles, 
the  proprietor  being  in  residence ;  to  nobles  who  were  not 
Jumtsjusticiers,  provided  the  audience  did  not  consist  of  more 
than  thirty  persons  over  and  above  relations  of  the  family. 
Even  at  the  Court  the  high  officers  of  the  Crown,  the  great 
nobles,  all  governors  and  lieutenants-general,  and  captains 
of  the  guards,  had  the  liberty  of  worship  in  their  apart- 
ments provided  the  doors  were  kept  shut  and  there  was 
no  loud  singing  of  psalms,  noise,  or  open  scandal 

Protestants  were  granted  full  civil  rights  and  protec* 
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tioiiy  entry  into  all  miiyersities,  schools,  and  hospitals,  and 
admission  to  all  public  office&  The  Parlement  of  Paris 
admitted  six  Protestant  conncillor&  And  Protestant 
ministers  were  granted  the  exemptions  from  military 
service  and  such  charges  as  the  Bomanist  clergy  enjoyed. 
Special  Chambers  (ChcmJbrts  Sidi£)  were  established  in  the 
ParUfM^aU  to  try  cases  in  which  Protestants  were  interested. 
In  the  FarUmt^  of  Paris  this  Chamber  consisted  of  six 
specially  chosen  Boman  Catholics  and  one  Protestant ;  in 
other  Panlt'rM'nJt^^  the  Chambers  were  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  Bomanists  and  Protestants  (mi^por^ies).  The 
Protestants  were  permitted  to  hold  their  ecclesiastical 
assemblies— consistories,  colloquies,  and  qmods,  national 
and  provincial ;  they  were  even  allowed  to  meet  to  discuss 
political  questions,  provided  they  first  secured  the  permis- 
sion (rf  the  King. 

They  remained  in  complete  control  of  two  hundred 
towns,  including  La  Bochelle,  Montauban,  and  Montpellier, 
strongholds  of  exceptional  strength.  They  were  to  retain 
these  places  until  1607,  but  the  right  was  prolonged  for 
five  years  mora  The  State  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
troops  which  garrisoned  these  Protestant  fortified  places ; 
it  paid  the  governors,  who  were  always  Protestants. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  royal  army  in  time  of 
peace  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men,  and  that  the 
Huguenots  could  raise  twenty-five  thousand  troops,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Henry  iv.  did  his  utmost  to  provide  guarantees 
against  a  return  to  a  reign  of  intolerance. 

Protected  in  this  way,  the  Huguenot  Church  of  France 
speedily  took  a  foremost  place  among  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Euiopa  Theological  colleges  were  established 
at  Sedan,  Montauban,  and  Saumur.  Learning  and  piety 
flourished,  and  French  theology  was  always  a  counterpoise 
to  the  narrow  Bef  ormad  Scholastio  of  Switzerlaiid  and  of 
HaUaod 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDa' 

{  1.  I7u  Political  SUuaium. 

It  was  not  until  1681  that  the  UnUtd  Provinces  took  rank 
as  a  Protestant  nation,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Netherlands  furnished  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Beformation 
in  the  persons  of  Henry  Yoes  and  John  Esch,  Augustinian 
monks,  who  were  burnt  at  Antwerp  (July  31st,  1523X 

*  As  they  were  led  to  the  stake  they  oried  with  a 
loud  voice  that  they  were  Christians ;  and  when  they  were 
fastened  to  it,  and  the  fire  was  kindled,  they  rehearsed  the 
twelve  articles  of  the  Greed,  and  after  that  the  hymn  Te 
Deum  laudamiLS,  which  each  of  them  sang  verse  by  verse 
alternately  until  the  flames  deprived  them  both  of  voice 
and  life."* 

>  Sources  :  Brandt,  The  HUtory  (tfiU  Se/ormation  and  oiher  eeOegituUeal 
Uransactions  vn  and  dbaui  the  Low-Countries  (English  translation  in  4  vols, 
fol..  London,  1720 :  the  original  in  Dutch  was  published  in  1671) ;  Brieger, 
Akander  und  Luther  (Qotha,  1S94) ;  Ealkoff,  Die  Despatehen  dee  mmtiue 
^/ean(^r(UaUe,  1897)  ;PouUetPiot,  Correepcndance  du  CardincU  Gfranvelle^ 

.  12  vols.  (Brussels,  1878-97) ;  Weiss,  Papiers  d^Aat  du  Cardinal  Granvelie, 
9  vols.  (Paris,  1841-62);  Gaohard,  Correspondanee  de  Philippe  II.  turlee 
affmres  dee  Paye  Bae,  6  vols.  (Bmssels,  1848-79);  Correepondance  de 
Marguerite  SAutriche  a/vee  Philippe  //.,  ISSJhSS  (Brussels,  1867-87); 
Correepondamce  de  Cfuillaiume  le  Taciiume,  Prince  d^Orange,  6  volt.  (Brussels, 
1847-57) ;  van  Prinsterer,  Archives  ou  correspondanee  inSdite  de  la  Maieon 
cFOranrje-Nassam,  in  two  series,  9  and  6  vols.  (Utrecht,  1841-61) ;  Benon 
de  France,  Hisloire  des  troMes  des  Pa/ys-Bas,  8  vols.  (Bmsaels,  1886-92) ; 
Mimoires  anonymes  sur  les  troubles  des  Paiys-Btu,  ISO&^SO  (in  the  Collection 
des  Minwires  sur  Vhistoire  de  Belgique), 

Later  Books  :  Armstrong,  Charles  F.  (London,  1902) ;  Motley,  The  Rise 
^  the  Dutch  Sepublic  (London,  1865) ;  Putnam,  WiUiam  the  Silent  (New 
York,  1895) ;  Harrison,  William  the  Silent  (London,  1897) ;  CamMdge 
Modem  History,  ill.  vi.  vii.  (Cambridge,  1904). 

>  Brandt,  The  History  <^  the  BrfonnaUon^  ete.  L  49  ;  ot  Jmnml  ttm 
§omrgeois  de  Paris,  p.  185. 
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The  straggle  for  religious  liberty,  combined  latterly 
with  one  for  national  independence  from  Spain»  lasted 
therefore  for  almost  sixty  years. 

When  the  lifelong  duel  between  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy  and  Louis  XL  of  France  ended  with  the  death 
of  the  former  on  the  battlefield  under  the  walls  of  Nancy 
(January  4th,  1477),  Louis  was  able  to  annex  to  France  a 
large  portion  of  the  heterogeneous  possessions  of  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy,  and  Mary  of  Burgundy  carried  the  remainder 
as  her  marriage  portion  (May  1477)  to  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  the  future  Emperor.  Speaking  roughly,  and  not 
quite  accurately,  those  portions  of  the  Burgundian  lands 
which  had  been  jUfz  of  France  went  to  Louis,  while  Mary 
and  Maximilian  retained  those  which  were  JUfs  of  the 
Empira  The  son  of  Maximilian  and  Mary,  Philip  the 
Handsome,  married  Juana  (August  1496),  the  second 
daughter  and  ultimate  heiress  of  Isabella  and  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  and  their  son  was  Charles  v..  Emperor  of  Germany 
(b.  February  24th,  1500),  who  inherited  the  Netherlands 
from  his  father  and  Spain  from  his  mother,  and  thus 
linked  the  Netherlands  to  Spain.  Philip  died  in  1606,  ^ 
leaving  Charles,  a  boy  of  six  years  of  age,  the  ruler  of  the 
Netherland&  His  paternal  aunt,  Margaret,  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  governed  in  the  Netherlands 
during  his  minority,  and,  owing  to  Juana's  illness  (an 
illness  ending  in  madness),  mothered  her  brother's 
children.  Margaret's  regency  ended  in  1615,  and  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Beformation  in  the  Netherlands 
belongs  either  to  the  period  of  the  personal  rule  of  Charles 
or  to  that  of  the  Begents  whom  he  appointed  to  act  for 
him. 

The  land,  a  delta  (rf  great  rivers  liable^  to  overflow 
their  banks,  or  a  coast-line  on  which  the  sea  made  con- 
tinual encroachment,  produced  a  people  hardy,  strenuous, 
and  independent.  Their  struggles  with  nature  had  braced 
their  faculties.  Municipal  life  had  struck  its  roots  deeply 
into  the  soil  of  the  Netherlands,  and  its  cities  could  vie 
with    those  of   Italy  in  industry  and   intelligenca     The 
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Bouthem  provinces  were  the  home  of  the  Troav^res.^  Jan 
van-BuysbroeO)  the  most  heart-searching  of  speetdatiye 
Mystics,  had  been  a  onrate  of  St.  Gudnle's  in  Brussels. 
His  pupil,  Oerard  Qroot,  had  founded  the  laj-oommmiity 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  Christian  education  among  the  laity;  and  the 
schools  and  convents  of  the  Brethren  had  spread  through 
the  Netherlands  and  central  Germany.  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
the  author  of  the  Imitatio  Christie  had  lived  most  of  his 
long  life  of  ninety  years  in  a  small  convent  at  ZwoUe^ 
within  the  territories  of  Utrecht.  Men  who  have  been 
called  ^  Beformers  before  the  Beformation,''  John  Pupper 
of  Goch  and  John  Wessel,  both  belonged  to  the  Nether- 
lands. Art  flourished  there  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  the 
persons  of  Hubert  and  Jan  van  Eyck  and  of  Hans  Memling. 
The  Chambers  of  Oratory  (Bederijken)  to  b^in  with 
probably  unions  for  the  performance  of  miracle  plays  or 
moralities,  became  confraternities  not  unlike  the  societies 
of  meisUrsdnger  in  Germany,  and  gradually  acquired  the 
character  of  Uterary  associations,  which  di£fiised  not  merely 
culture,  but  also  habits  of  independent  thinking  among  the 
peopla 

Intellectual  life  had  become  less  exuberant  in  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  the  Netherlands,  nevertheless, 
produced  Alexander  Hegius,  the  greatest  educational 
reformer  of  his  time,  and  Erasmus  the  prince  of  the 
Humanist&  Nor  can  the  influence  of  the  Chambers  of 
Oratory  have  died  out,  for  they  had  a  great  efTect  on 
the  Beformation  movement' 

When  Charles  assumed  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  group 
of  duchies,  lordships,  counties,  and  municipalities  which 
had  little  appearance  of  a  compact  principality,  and  he 
applied  himself,  like  other  princes  of  his  time  in  the  same 

*  A  collection  of  their  cKcmsom  tCamour,  Jetu^partiit  pattounllsif  uA 
fabliwux  wiU  be  found  in  Soheler's  Trouvhvs  Belffes  (Bruxellet,  1876). 

•  Correspondanee  de  Philippe  II,  sur  les  affaires  de$  Pays-Bat^  L  821,  897» 
179  ;  Cforr^ipondoMi  de  Ouillawme  le  Taeilttme,  ii.  161,  168. 
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situation,  to  give  them  a  unity  both  political  and  territorial. 
He  was  so  successful  that  he  was  able  to  hand  over  to  his 
son,  Philip  n.  of  Spain,  an  almost  thoroughly  organised 
Stata  The  divisions  which  Charles  largely  overcame 
i*eappeared  to  some  extent  in  the  revolt  against  Philip  and 
Bomanism,  and  therefore  in  a  measure  concern  the  history 
of  the  Beformation.  How  Charles  made  his  scattered 
Netherland  inheritance  territorially  compact  need  not  be 
told  in  detail  Friesland.  was  secured  (1515);  the 
acquisition  of  temporal  sovereignty  over  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Utrecht  (1527)  united  Holland  with  Friesland ; 
Gronningen  and  the  lands  ruled  by  that  turbulent  city 
placed  themselves  under  the  government  of  Charles  (1536) ; 
and  the  death  of  Charles  of  Egmont  (1538),  Count  of 
Gueldres,  completed  the  unification  of  the  northern  and 
central  districts.  The  vague  hold  which  France  kept  in 
some  of  the  southern  portions  of  the  country  was  gradually 
loosened.  Charles  failed  in  the  south-east.  The  inde- 
pendent principality  of  Lorraine  lay  between  Luxemburg 
and  Franche-Comt^,  and  the  Netherland  Government 
could  not  seize  it  by  purchase,  treaty,  or  conquest.  One 
and  the  same  system  of  law  regulated  the  rights  and  the 
duties  of  the  whole  population ;  and  all  the  provinces 
were  united  into  one  principality  by  the  reorganisation  of 
a  States  General,  which  met  almost  annually,  and  which 
had  a  real  if  vaguely  defined  power  to  r^ulate  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  country. 

But  although  political  and  geographical  difficulties 
might  be  more  or  less  overcome,  others  remained  which 
were  not  so  easily  diflt)08ed  of.  One  set  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  seventeen  provinces  were  divided  by  race 
and  by  language.  The  Dutchmen  in  the  north  were  dif- 
ferent in  interests  and  in  sentiment  from  the  Flemings 
in  the  centre ;  and  both  haA  little  in  common  with  the 
French-speaking  provinces  in  the  south.  The  other  was 
due  to  the  differing  boundaries  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  jurisdictions.  When  Charles  began  to  rule  in  1515^ 
the   only    territorial    see   was    Arras.     Toumai,    Utrecht^ 
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and  Cambrai  beoame  territorial  before  the  abdication  of 
Charles.  But  the  confusion  between  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a  great  part  of  the  Frisian  lands  were 
subject  to  the  German  Sees  of  MtLnster,  Minden,  Paderbom, 
and  Osnabriick ;  and  that  no  less  than  six  bishops,  none  of 
them  belonging  to  the  Netherlands,  divided  the  ecclesiastical 
rule  over  Luxemburg.  Charles'  proposals  to  establish  six  new 
bishoprics,  plans  invariably  thwarted  by  the  Boman  Curia, 
were  meant  to  give  the  Low  Countries  a  national  episcopate. 

§  2.  The  hegvMwng$  of  the  Brformatum 

The  people  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  singularly 
prepared  for  the  great  religious  revival  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  work  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot 
and  their  schools.  It  was  the  aim  of  Gerard  Groot,  their 
founder,  and  also  of  Florentius  Badevynszoon,  his  great 
educational  assistant,  to  see  *'  that  the  root  of  study  and 
the  mirror  of  life  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  the  Gospel  of 
Chiist"  Their  pupils  were  taught  to  read  the  Bible  in 
Latin,  and  the  Brethren  contended  publicly  for  translations 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue&  There  is  evidence 
to  show  that  the  Vulgate  was  well  known  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  Dutch  was  published  at  Delft  in 
1477K  Small  tracts  against  Indulgences,  founded  probably 
on  the  reasonings  of  Pupper  and  Wessel,  had  been  in 
circulation  before  Luther  had  nailed  his  Theses  to  the  door 
of  All  Saints'  church  in  Wittenberg.  Hendrik  of  Zutphen, 
Prior  of  the  Augustinian  Eremite  convent  at  Antwerp, 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Staupitz,  a  fellow  student  with  Luther, 
and  had  spread  Evangelical  teaching  not  only  among  his 
order,  but  throughout  the  town.*     It  need  be  no  matter 

*  Yan  der  Meenoh,  Betherehes  tur  la  vU  Hies  travoMX  de$  inqyrimeun 
hOffes  et  hollandais,  pp.  142-144 ;  of.  Walther,  Die  deutmihe  BibelUbeneziume^ 
desMiUelaltsTM,  p.  656. 

*Aleander,  writing   to  tha   GardinAl   de'  Medioi  (Sept   8th,  IMO^ 
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for  saiprise,  then,  that  Luther's  writings  were  widely 
circnlated  in  the  Netherlands,  and  that  between  1513  and 
1631  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  translations  of  the  Bible 
or  of  the  New  Testament  had  appeared  in  Dutch,  Flemish, 
and  French. 

When  Aleander  was  in  the  Netherlands,  before  attend- 
ing the  Diet  of  Worms  he  secured  the  burning  of  eighty 
Lutheran  and  other  books  at  Louvam ;  ^  and  when  he  came 
back  ten  months  later,  he  had  r^ular  literary  auto-da-fis. 
On  Charles'  return  from  the  Diet  of  Worms,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  to  all  his  subjects  in  the  Netherlands  against 
Luther,  his  books  and  his  followers,  and  Aleander  made 
full  use  of  the  powers  it  gave.  Four  hundred  Lutheran 
books  were  burnt  at  Antwerp,  three  hundred  of  them 
seized  by  the  police  in  the  stalls  of  the  booksellers,  and 
one  hundred  handed  over  by  the  owners ;  three  hundred 
were  burnt  at  Ghent,  "  part  of  them  printed  here  and  part 
in  Germany,"  says  the  Legate ;  and  he  adds  that  "  many 
of  them  were  very  well  bound,  and  one  gorgeously  in 
velvet.''  About  a  month  later  he  is  forced  to  confess 
that  these  burnings  had  not  made  as  much  impression 
as  he  had  hoped,  and  that  he  wishes  the  Emperoi 
would  ^bum  alive  half  a  dozen  Lutherans  and  con- 
fiscate their  property."  Such  a  proceeding  would  make  all 
see  him  to  be  the  really  Christian  prince  that  he  ia' 

Next  year  (1622)  Charles  established  the  Liquisition 
within  the  seventeen  province&  It  was  a  distinctively 
civil  institution,  and  this  was  perhaps  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  little  correspondence  between  the  cii^il 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  in  the  Netherlands ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Kings  of  Spain  had  used 
the  Holy  Office  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  out  political 

attribntat  the  fpnad  of  Latheraoigiii  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  teaching  of 
EraamnB  and  of  the  Prior  of  the  Angnstiniane  at  Antwerp. — Brieger, 
Aletmder  und  Luther,  16£J;  Die  vervolUtSndigten  Aleamder-Depeeehen 
(Gtotha,  1884),  p.  249. 

>  Ealkoff,  DUDepeeehmdeswwUiiuAUafndeT  (HaUe  a  a  1897),  p.  90. 

*  Brieger,  AUamdtr  wnd  Luiher;  Die  vervoUddndifften  Aletrnder 
Dq^eedten,  pp.  249,  252,  262. 
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and  local  opposition,  and  also  that  the  civil  courts  were 
usually  more  energetic  and  more  severe  than  the  ecclesi- 
astical The  man  appointed  was  unworthy  of  any  place 
of  important  trust.  Francis  van  de  Hulst,  although  he 
had  been  the  Prince's  counsellor  in  Brabant,  was  a  man 
accused  both  of  bigamy  and  muBder,  and  was  hopelessly 
devoid  of  tact  He  quarrelled  violently  with  the  High 
Court  of  Holland ;  and  the  Eegent,  Margaret  of  Austria, 
who  had  resumed  her  functions,  found  herself  constantly 
compromised  by  his  continual  defiance  of  local  privileges. 
He  was  a  "  wonderful  enemy  to  learning/'  says  Erasmus. 
His  colleague,  Nicolas  van  Egmont,  a  Carmelite  monk, 
is  described  by  the  same  scholar  as  ''a  madman  with 
a  sword  put  into  his  hand  who  hates  me  worse  thaxi 
he  does  Luther."  The  two  men  discredited  the  In- 
quisition from  its  beginning.  Erasmus  affected  to  believe 
that  the  Emperor  could  not  know  what  they  were  doing. 

The  first  victim  was  Cornelius  Graphaeus,  town  clerk 
of  Antwerp,  a  poet  and  Humanist,  a  friend  of  Erasmus ; 
and  his  offence  was  that  he  had  published  an  edition  of 
John  Pupper  of  Goch's  book,  entitled  the  Liberty  of  the 
Christian  Beligion,  with  a  preface  of  his  own.  The 
unfortunate  man  was  set  on  a  scaffold  in  Brussels,  com- 
pelled to  retract  certain  propositions  which  were  said 
to  be  contained  in  the  preface,  and  obliged  to  throw  the 
preface  itself  into  a  fire  kindled  on  the  scaffold  for  the 
purpose.  He  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  declared 
incapable  of  receiving  any  other  employment,  compelled 
to  repeat  his  recantation  at  Antwerp,  imprisoned  for  two 
years,  and  finally  banished.^ 

The  earliest  deaths  were  those  of  Henry  Voes  and 
John  Esch,  who  have  already  been  mentioned.  Their 
Prior,  Hendrik  of  Zutphen,  escaped  from  the  dungeon 
in  which  he  had  been  confined.  Luther  commemorated 
them  in  a  long  hynm,  entitled  A  New  Song  of  the  two 

^  Graphseus*  appeal  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Court  of  Brabant  is  printed 
in  full  in  Brandt's  HisUjry  of  the  HrformcUion  •  ,  »  in  the  Low  Countriu 
(Londoa,  1720),  i.  42. 
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V 

Martyrs   of  Christ    burnt  at  Brussels  bv  the   Sophists  q/ 
Ltmvain: 

^  Der  erst  recht  wol  Johannes  lieys^ 
So  reych  an  Gottes  hulden 
Seyn  Bruder  Henrch  nach  dem  geytt^ 
Eyn  rechter  Christ  on  schulden: 

Vonn  dysser  welt  gescheyden  ^yad, 
8ye  hand  die  kron  erworben, 

Becht  wie  die  frumen  gottes  kind 
For  seyn  wort  synd  gestorben, 
Sein  MarUr  synd  sye  worden."^ 

Charles  issued  proclamation  after  proclamation,  each 
of  increasing  severity.  It  was  forbidden  to  print  any 
books  unless  they  bad  been  first  examined  and  approved 
by  the  censors  (April  1st,  1624).  ^  All  open  and  secret 
meetings  in  order  to  read  and  preach  the  Gospel,  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  other  spiritual  writings,"  were 
forbidden  (Sept  26th,  1626),  as  also  to  discuss  the  Holy 
Faith,  the  Sacraments,  the  Power  of  the  Pope  and 
Councils,  "in  private  houses  and  at  meal&"  This  was 
repeated  on  March  14th,  1626,  and  on  July  17th  there 
was  issued  a  long  edict,  said  to  have  been  carefully 
drafted  by  the  Emperor  himself,  forbidding  all  meetings  to 
read  or  preach  about  the  Oospel  or  other  holy  writings  in 
Xatin,  Flemish,  or  Walloon.  In  the  preamble  it  is  said 
l^at  ignorant  persons  have  b^un  to  expound  Scripture, 
tkat  even  regular  and  secular  clergy  have  presumed  to 
tecch  the  "errors  and  sinister  doctrines  of  Luther  and 
his  adherents,"  and  that  heresies  are  increasing  in  the  land. 
Then  followed  edicts  against  unlicensed  books,  and  against 
monks  who  had  left  their  cloisters  (Jan.  28th,  1628); 
against  the  possession  of  Lutheran  books,  commanding 
them  upon  pain  of  death  to  be  delivered  up  (Oct  14th, 
1529);  against  printing  unlicensed  books — the  penalties 
being  a  public  whipping  on  the  scaffold,  branding  with  a 
red-iron,  or  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  hand,  at  the  discretion 

^WMkenu^d,  Doi  deuttche  KirehmUiid  vm  der  4lie$lm  ZeU  Ueemnu 
Ai^tmgduKvU.  JeMwmderte,  iii  I 
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of  the  judge  (Dea  7th,  1530);  agamst  heretics  "who 
are  more  numerous  than  ever/'  against  certain  books  of 
which  a  long  list  is  given,  and  against  certain  hymns 
which  increase  the  zeal  of  the  heretics  (Sept.  22nd,  1540) ; 
against  printing  and  distributing  unlicensed  books  in  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  or  English  languages  (Dec.  18th,  1544); 
warning  all  schoolmasters  about  the  use  of  unlicensed 
books  in  their  schools,  and  giving  a  list  of  those  only 
which  are  permitted  (July  31st,  1546).  The  edict  of 
1546  was  followed  by  a  long  list  of  prohibited  books, 
among  which  are  eleven  editions  of  the  Vulgate  printed 
by  Protestant  firms,  six  editions  of  the  Bible  and  three  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Dutch,  tWo  editions  of  the  Bible 
in  French,  and  many  other&  Lastly,  an  edict  of  April 
29th,  1550,  confirmed  all  the  previous  edicts  against 
heresy  and  its  spread,  and  intimated  that  the  Inquisitors 
would  proceed  against  heretics  ''notwithstanding  any 
privileges  to  the  contrary,  which  are  abrogated  and 
annulled  by  this  edict"  This  was  a  clear  threat  that 
the  terrible  Spanish  Inquisition  was  to  be  established  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  provoked  such  remonstrances  that  the 
edict  was  modified  twice  (Sept.  25th,  Nov.  5th)  before  it 
was  finally  accepted  as  legal  within  the  seventeen  provinces. 

All  these  edicts  were  directed  against  the  Lutheran 
or  kindred  teaching.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Anabaptist  movement,  which  called  forth  a  special  and 
dififerent  set  ^of  edicts.  It  seems  against  all  evidence  to 
say  that  the  persecution  of  the  Lutherans  had  almost 
ceased  during  the  last  years  of  Charles'  rule  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  Philip  n.  could  declare  with  almost 
perfect  truth  that  his  edicts  were  only  his  father's  re-issued. 

The  continuous  repetition  and  increasing  severity  of 
the  edicts  revealed  not  merely  that  persecution  did  not 
hinder  the  spread  of  the  Beformed  faith,  but  that  the 
edicts  themselves  were  found  diflBcult  to  enforce.  What 
Charles  would  have  done  had  he  been  able  to  govern 
the  country  himself  it  is  impossible  to  say.  He  became 
harder  and  more  intolerant  of  difierences  in  matters  of 
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doctrine  as  years  went  on,  and  in  bis  latest  days  is  said  to 
have  regretted  that  be  bad  allowed  Lutber  to  leave  Worms 
alive ;  and  he  might  have  dealt  with  the  Protestants  of  the 
seventeen  provinces  as  his  son  afterwards  did.  His  aunt, 
Margaret  of  Austria,  who  was  Begent  till  1530,  had  no 
desire  to  drive  matters  to  an  extremity;  and  bis  sister 
Mary,  who  ruled  from  1530  till  the  abdication  of  Charles 
in  1555,  was  suspected  in  early  life  of  being  a  Lutheran 
herself.  She  never  openly  joined  the  Lutheran  Church  as 
did  her  sister  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  but  she  confessed 
her  sympathies  to  Charles,  and  gave  them  as  a  reason  for 
reluctance  to  undertake  the  regency  of  the  Netherlands. 
It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that  the  severe  edicts  were 
not  enforced  with  undue  stringency  by  either  Margaret  of 
Austria  or  by  the  widowed  Queen  of  Hungary.  There  is 
also  evidence  to  show  that  these  proclamations  denouncing 
and  menacing  the  unfortunate  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands 
were  not  looked  on  with  much  favour  by  large  sections  of 
the  population.  Officials  were  dilatory,  magistrates  were 
known  to  have  warned  suspected  persons  to  escape  before 
the  police  came  to  arrest  them ;  even  to  have  given  them 
facilities  for  escape  after  sentence  had  been  delivered. 
Passive  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  authorities 
frequently  interposed  itself  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
execution  of  his  bloodthirsty  proclamations.  Yet  the 
number  of  Protestant  martyrs  was  large,  and  women  as 
well  as  men  su£fered  torture  and  death  rather  than  deny 
their  faith. 

The  edicts  against  conventicles  deterred  neither 
preachers  nor  audience.  The  earliest  missioners  were 
priests  and  monks  who  had  become  convinced  of  the  errors 
of  Bomanism.  Later,  preachers  were  trained  in  the  south 
Grerman  cities  and  in  Geneva,  that  nursery  of  daring  agents 
of  the  Beformed  propaganda.  But  if  trained  teachers  were 
lacking,  members  of  the  congr^ation  took  their  place  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.  Brandt  relates  how  numbers  of  people 
were  accustomed  to  meet  for  service  in  a  shipwright's  yard 
at  Antwerp  to  hear  a  monk  who  had  been  "  proclaimed*: 
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'*  The  teacher,  by  some  chance  or  other,  could  not  appear, 
and  one  of  the  company  named  Nicolas,  a  person  well 
versed  in  Scripture,  thought  it  a  shame  that  such  a 
congregation,  hungering  after  the  food  of  the  Word,  should 
depart  without  a  little  spiritual  nourishment;  wherefore, 
climbing  the  mast  of  a  ship,  he  taught  the  people  according 
to  his  capacity ;  and  on  that  account,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  reward  that  was  set  upon  the  preacher,  he  was  seized  by 
two  butchers  and  delivered  to  the  magistrates,  who  caused 
him  to  be  put  into  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  river,  where 
he  was  drowned."* 


13.  The  AnabapHtU. 

The  severest  persecutions,  however,  before  the  rule  of 
Philip  n.,  were  reserved  for  those  people  who  are  called 
the  Anabaptista*  We  find  several  edicts  directed  against 
them  solely.  In  February  1532  it  was  forbidden  to 
harbour  Anabaptists,  and  a  price  of  12  guilders  was 
ofifered  to  informants.  Later  in  the  same  year  an  edict 
was  published  which  declared  *'  that  all  who  had  been  re- 
baptized,  were  Horry  for  their  fault,  and,  in  token  of  their 
repentance,  had  gone  to  confession,  would  be  admitted  to 
mercy  for  that  time  only,  provided  they  brought  a  certificate 
from  their  confessor  within  twenty-four  days  of  the  date  of 
the  edict ;  those  who  continued  obdurate  were  to  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  laws"  (Feb.  1533).  Ana- 
baptists who  had  abjured  were  ordered  to  remain  near  their 
dwelling-places  for  the  space  of.  a  year,  **  unless  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery"  (June  1534).  In 
1535  the  severest  edict  against  the  sect  was  published. 

p.  61. 

*  The  hlBtory  of  the  straggle  with  the  Anabaptiats  of  the  Ketherluids 
is  related  at  length  by  S.  Blaupot  ten  Gate  in  Oesehiedenis  der  Doopfforinden 
in  Friesland  (Leeu warden,  1839}  ;  Oesehiedenis  der  Doopgezinden  in  Oronmgmk 
(Ober^'ssel,  1842) ;  Oesehiedeniss  der  Doopgezinden  in  Holla/nden  GMderlani 
(Amsterdam,  1847).  A  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Anabaptists  in 
ipyen  in  Heath's  Anahaptimn  (I^ndon,  1896),  which  is  much  more  aoooratt 
than  the  OMoal  aooonnti* 
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All  who  had  ^  seduced  or  perverted  any  to  this  sect,  o: 
had  rebaptized  them,"  w^re  to  suffer  death  by  fire;  all 
who  had  suffered  themselyes  to  be  rebaptized,  or  who  had 
harboured  Anabaptists,  and  who  recanted,  were  to  be 
favoured  hj  being  put  to  death  by  the  sword;  women 
were  "  only  to  be  buried  aliva**  * 

To  understand  sympathetically  that  multiform  move- 
ment which  was  called  in  the  sixteenth  century  Anabaptism, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  it  was  not  created  by  the 
Beformation,  although  it  certainly  received  an  impetus 
from  the  inspiration  of  the  age.  Its  roots  can  be  traced 
back  for  some  centuries,  and  its  pedigree  has  at  least  two 
stems  which  are  essentially  distinct,  and  were  only  occasion- 
ally combined.  The  one  stem  is  the  successions  of  the 
Brethren,  a  mediaeval,  anti-clerical  body  of  Christians  whose 
history  is  written  only  in  the  records  of  Inquisitors  of  the 
mediaeval  Church,  where  they  appear  under  a  variety  of 
names,  but  are  universally  said  to  prize  the  Scriptures 
and  to  accept  the  Apostles'  Creed.'  The  other  existed 
in  the  continuous  uprisings  of  the  poor  —  peasants  in 
rural  districts  and  the  lower  classes  in  the  towns  — 
against  the  rich»  which  were  a  feature  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages.' 

So  &r  as  the  Netherlands  are  concerned,  these  popular 
outbreaks  had  been  much  more  frequent  among  the  towns' 
population  than  in  the  rural  districts.  The  city  patriciate 
ordinarily  controlled  the  magistracy;  but  when  flagrant 
cases  of  oppression  arose,  all  the  judicial,  financial,  and 
other  functions  of  government  were  sure  to  be  swept  out 
of  their  hands  in  an  outburst  of  popular  fury.  So  much 
was  this  the  case,  that  the  real  holders  of  power  in  the 
towns  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  the  artisans,  strong  in  their  trade 
organisationa  They  had  long  knovm  their  power,  and  had 
been  accustomed  to  exert  it     The  blood  of  a  turbulent 

*  Of.  L€tUn  and  Papen,  Foreign  and  DoTnedie,  of  the  Beign  of  ffmr^ 
fill.,  IV.  iii.  2685  (ffalket  to  TuUer). 

•  Ct  Mow,  pp.  482/.  *  Cf.  i.  96/. 
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ancestry  ran  in  their  veins — of  men  who  could  endure  for 
a  time,  but  who,  when  roused  by  serious  oppression,  had 
been  accustomed  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  give  stroke 
for  stroka  It  is  only  natural  to  find  among  the  artisans 
of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  towns  a  curious  mingling  of 
sublime  self-sacrifice  for  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
truth,  of  the  mystical  exaltation  of  the  martyr  occasion- 
ally breaking  out  in  hysterical  action,  and  the  habit  of 
defending  themselves  against  almost  any  odd& 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  earliest  Anabaptist  martyrs 
were  Jan  Walen  and  two  others  belonging  to  Waterlandt 
They  were  done  to  death  in  a  peculiarly  atrocious  way  at 
The  Hague  in  1627.  Instead  of  being  burnt  alive,  they 
were  chained  to  a  stake  at  some  distance  from  a  huge  fire, 
and  were  slowly  roasted  to  death.  This  frightful  pimish* 
ment  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  Anabaptist 
martyrs.  It  was  repeated  at  Haarlem  in  1632,  when  a 
woman  was  drowned  and  her  husband  with  two  others 
was  roasted  aliva  Some  time  in  1530,  Jan  Volkertz 
founded  an  Anabaptist  congregation  in  Amsterdam  which 
became  so  large  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
authoritiea  The  head  of  the  police  (seJiaiU)  in  the  city  was 
ordered  to  apprehend  them.  Volkertz  delivered  himself 
up  voluntarily.  The  greater  part  of  the  accused  received 
timely  warning  from  the  scTumfs  wife.  Nine  were  taken 
by  night  in  their  bed&  These  with  their  pastor  were 
carried  to  The  Hague  and  beheaded  by  express  order  of 
the  Emperor.  He  also  commanded  that  their  heads 
should  be  sent  to  Amsterdam,  where  they  were  set  on 
poles  in  a  circle,  the  head  of  Volkertz  being  in  the  centre 
This  ghastly  spectacle  was  so  placed  that  it  could  be  seen 
from  the  ships  entering  and  leaving  the  harbour.  All 
these  martyrs,  and  many  others  whose  deaths  are  duly 
recorded,  were  followers  of  Melchior  HoflFman.  Hofftnan's 
views  were  those  of  the  "  Brethren  "  of  the  later  Middls 
Ages,  the  Old  Evangelicals  as  they  were  called.  In  a 
paper  of  directions  sent  to  Emden  to  assist  in  the 
organisation  of  an  iinabaptist  congregation  there,  he  says : 
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''God's  community  knows  no  head  bat  Christ  Ko 
other  can  be  endured,  for  it  is  a  brother-  and  sisterhood. 
The  teachers  have  nonie  who  rule  them  spiritually  but 
Christ  Teachers  and  ministers  are  not  lords.  The  pastors 
have  no  authority  except  to  preach  God's  Word  and  punish 
sina  A  bishop  must  be  elected  out  of  his  community. 
Where  a  pastor  has  thus  been  taken,  and  the  guidance 
committed  to  him  and  to  his  deacon,  a  community  should 
provide  properly  for  those  who  help  to  build  the  Lord's 
house.  When  teachers  are  thus  found,  there  is  no  fear 
that  the  communities  will  suffer  spiritual  hunger.  A  true 
preacher  would  willingly  see  the  whole  community  prophesy." 

But  the  persecution,  with  its  peculiar  atrodties,  had 
been  acting  in  its  usual  way  on  the  Anabaptists  of  the 
Netherlanda  They  had  been  tortured  on  the  rack,  scourged, 
imprisoned  in  dungeons,  roasted  to  death  before  slow  fires, 
and  had  seen  their  women  drowned,  buried  alive,  pressed  into 
coffins  too  small  for  their  bodies  till  their  ribs  were  broken, 
others  stamped  into  them  by  the  feet  of  the  executioners. 
It  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  who  stood  firm  sometimes 
gave  way  to  hysterical  excesses;  that  their  leaders  began 
to  preach  another  creed  than  that  of  passive  resistance; 
that  wild  apocalyptic  visions  were  reported  and  believed  ? 

MelcMor  Hoffman  had  been  imprisoned  in  Strassburg 
in  1633,  and  a  new  leader  arose  in  the  Netherlands — Jan 
Matthys,  a  baker  of  Haarlemu  Under  his  guidance  an 
energetic  propaganda  was  carried  on  in  the  Dutch  towns, 
and  hundreds  of  converts  were  made.  One  hundred  persons 
were  baptized  in  one  day  in  February  (1534);  before  the 
end  of  March  it  was  reported  that  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation in  Monnikendam  were  Anabaptists ;  and  a  similar 
state  of  matters  existed  in  many  of  the  larger  Dutch 
town&  Daventer,  Zwolle,  and  Kampen  were  almost  wholly 
Anabaptist  The  Government  made  great  exertions  to 
crush  the  movement  Detachments  of  soldiers  were 
divided  into  bands  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  patrolled  the 
environs  of  the  cities,  making  midnight  visitations,  and 
haling  men  and  women  to  prison  until  the  dungeons  wert 
overcrowded  with  captured  Anabaptist& 
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Attempts  were  made  by  the  persecuted  to  leave  the 
country  for  some  more  hospitable  place  where  they  could 
worship  Grod  in  peace  in  the  way  their  consciences  directed 
them.  East  Frieslahd  had  once  been  a  haven,  but  was  so  no 
longer.  Miinster  offered  a  refuge.  Ships  were  chartered, 
— thirty  of  them, — and  the  persecuted  people  proposed  to 
sail  round  the  north  of  Friesland,  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ems,  and  travel  to  Miinster  by  land.^  The  Emperor's  ships 
intercepted  the  little  fleet,  sank  five  of  the  vessels  with  all 
the  emigrants  on  board,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  return. 
The  leaders  found  on  board  were  decapitated,  and  their 
heads  stuck  on  poles  to  warn  others.  Hundreds  from 
the  provinces  of  Guelderland  and  Holland  attempted 
the  journey  by  lisind.  They  piled  their  bits  of  poor  furni- 
ture and  bundles  of  clothes  on  waggons ;  some  rode  horses, 
most  trudged  on  foot,  the  women  and  children,  let  us  hope, 
getting  an  occasional  ride  on  the  waggons.  Soldiers  were 
sent  to  intercept  themu  The  leaders  were  beheaded,  the 
men  mostly  imprisoned,  and  the  women  and  children  sent 
back  to  their  towns  and  villages. 

Then,  and  not  till  they  had  exhausted  every  method  of 
passive  resistance,  the  Anabaptists  began  to  strike  back. 
They  wished  to  seize  a  town  already  containing  a  large 
Anabaptist  population,  and  hold  it  as  a  city  of  refuge. 
Daventer,  which  was  full  of  sympathisers,  was  their  first 
aim.  The  plot  failed,  and  the  burgometster's  son  Willem, 
one  of  the  conspirators,  was  seized,  and  with  two  com- 
panions beheaded  in  the  market-place  (Dec.  25th,  1634). 
Their  next  attempt  was  on  Leyden.     It  was  called  a  plot 

1  Several  referenoee  to  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Low  Countries  aie  to  be 
found  in  the  Ldterw  and  Popen,  Foreign  and  Ihme$tie,  of  the  Beign  cfSmwy 
VIII.  Haokett,  writing  to  Cromwell,  says  that  ''divers  places  are  affected 
by  this  new  sect  of '  rebaptisement/  "  vii.  p.  136.  He  tells  about  the  ship- 
loads of  emigrants  (pp.  165,  166),  and  says  that  they  were  po  sympathised 
with,  that  it  was  difficult  to  enlist  soldiers  to  fight  against  them  ;  that  th«* 
Begent  had  sent  10,000  ducats  to  help  the  Bishop  of  Mttnster  t^  crush 
them  (p.  167) ;  and  a  wild  report  was  current  that  Henry  viii.  bad  sent 
money  to  the  Anabaptists  of  Mttnster  in  revenge  for  the  Pope's  refusing  his 
divorce  (p.  185). 
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to  burn  the  town.  The  magistrates  got  word  of  it,  and,  by 
ordering  the  great  town-clock  to  be  stopped,  disconcerted 
the  plotters.  Fifteen  men  and  five  women  were  seized ; 
the  men  were  decapitated,  and  the  women  drowned  (Jan. 
1636).  Next  month  (Feb.  28th,  1636),  Jan  van  G^eelen, 
leading  a  band  of  three  hundred  refugees  through  Friesland,  , 
was  overtaken  by  some  troops  of  soldiera  The  little 
company  entrenched  themselves,  fought  bravely  for  some 
days,  until  nearly  all  were  killed.  The  survivors  were 
almost  all  captured  and  put  to  death,  the  men  by  the 
sword,  and  the  women  by  drowning.  One  hundred  soldiers 
fell  in  the  attack.  A  few  months  later  (May  1535),  an 
attempt  was  made  to  seize  Amsterdam.  It  was  headed  by 
van  Geelen,  the  only  survivor  of  the  skirmish  in  Friesland. 
He  and  his  companions  were  able  to  get  possession  of  the 
Stadthaus,  and  held  it  against  the  town's  forces  until  cannon 
were  brought  to  batter  down  their  defences. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  same  year  an  incident  occurred 
which  shows  how,  under  the  strain  of  persecution,  an  hysteri- 
cal exaltation  took  possession  of  some  of  these  poor  people. 
It  is  variously  reported.  According  to  Brandt,  seven  men 
and  five  women  having  stript  off  their  clothes,  as  a  sign, 
they  said,  that  they  spoke  the  naked  truth,  ran  through 
the  streets  of  Amsterdam,  crying  Woe  !  Woe  I  Woe  I  The 
Wrath  of  (Jod  I  They  were  apprehended,  and  slaughtered 
in  the  usual  way.  The  woman  in  whose  house  they  had 
met  was  hanged  at  her  own  door. 

The  insurrections  were  made  the  pretext  for  still  fiercer 
persecutiona  The  Anabaptists  were  hunted  out,  tortured 
and  slain  without  any  attempt  being  made  by  the  authori- 
ties to  discriminate  between  those  who  had  and  those 
who  had  not  been  sharers  in  any  insurrectionary  attempt. 
It  is  aU^^ed  that  over  thirty  thousand  people  were  put  to 
death  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  reign  of  Charles  v. 
Many  of  the  victims  had  no  connection  with  Anabaptism 
whatsoever;  they  were  quiet  followers  of  Luther  or  of 
Calvin.  The  authorities  discriminated  between  them  ia 
their  proclamations,  but  not  in  the  perseoutioiL 
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§  4.  Philip  of  Spam  and  the  Netherlands. 

How  long  the  Netherlands  would  have  stood  the  con- 
tinual drain  of  money  and  the  severity  of  the  persecution 
which  the  foreign  and  religious  policy  of  Charles  enforced 
upon  them,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  people  of  the 
country  were  strongly  attached  to  him,  as  he  was  to  them. 
He  had  been  bom  and  had  grown  from  childhood  to  manhood 
among  them.  Their  languages,  French  and  Flemish,  were 
the  only  speech  he  could  ever  use  with  ease.  He  had  been 
ruler  in  the  Netherlands  before  he  became  Eling  of  Spain, 
and  long  before  he  was  called  to  fill  the  imperial  throne. 
When  he  resolved  to  act  on  his  long  meditated  scheme  of 
abdicating  in  favour  of  his  son  Philip,  it  was  to  the  Nether- 
lands that  he  came.  Their  nobles  and  people  witnessed 
the  scene  with  hardly  less  emotion  than  that  which  showed 
itself  in  the  faltering  speech  of  the  Emperor. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  great  Hall  of  the  palace 
in  Brussels  (Oct.  25th,  1556),  in  presence  of  the  delegates 
of  the  seventeen  provinces.  Mary,  the  widowed  Queen  of 
Hungary,  who  had  governed  the  land  for  twenty-five  years, 
witnessed  the  scene  which  was  to  end  her  rule.  Philip, 
who  was  to  ruin  the  work  of  consolidation  patiently  planned 
and  executed  by  his  father  and  his  aunt,  was  present,  sum- 
moned from  his  uncongenial  task  of  eating  roast  beef  and 
drinking  English  ale  in  order  to  conciliate  his  new  subjects 
across  the  Channel,  and  from  the  embarrassing  endearments 
of  his  elderly  spouse.  The  Emperor,  aged  by  toil  rather 
than  by  years,  entered  the  Hall  leaning  heavily  on  his 
favourite  page  and  trusty  counsellor,  the  youthful  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  to  become  the  leader  of  the 
revolt  against  Philip's  rule,  and  to  create  a  new  Protestant 
State,  the  United  Provincea 

The  new  lord  of  the  Netherlands  was  then  twenty- 
eight.  In  outward  appearance  he  was  a  German  like  his 
father,  but  in  speech  he  was  a  Spaniard.  He  had  none  of 
his  father's  external  geniality,  and  could  never  stoop  to  win 
men  to  h's  ends.     But  Philip  n.  was  much  liker  Charles  v 
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than  many  historians  seem  willing  to  admit  Both  had 
the  same  slow,  patient  industry — ^but  in  the  son  it  was 
slower;  the  same  cynical  distrust  of  all  men;  the  same 
belief  in  the  divine  selection  of  the  head  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  to  guide  all  things  in  State  and  Church  irrespective 
of  Popes  or  Eings— only  in  the  son  it  amounted  to  a  sort 
of  gloomy  mystical  assurance;  the  same  callousness  to 
human  suffering,  and  the  same  ntter  inability  to  comprehend 
the  force  of  strong  religious  conviction.  Philip  was  an 
inferior  edition  of  his  father,  succeeding  to  his  father's 
ideas,  pursuing  the  same  policy,  using  the  same  methods, 
but  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  he  had  not  originated  but 
had  inherited  both,  and  with  them  the  troubles  brought 
in  their  train. 

Philip  n.  spent  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign  in  the 
Ketherlands^  and  during  that  short  period  of  personal  rule 
Mb  policy  had  brought  into  being  all  the  more  important 
sources  of  dissatisfaction  which  ended  in  the  revolt  Yet 
his  policy  was  the  same,  and  his  methods  were  not  different 
from  those  of  his  fother.  In  one  respect  at  least  Charles 
had  never  spared  the  Netherlands.  That  country  had  to 
pay,  as  no  other  part  of  his  vast  possessions  was  asked  to 
do,  the  price  of  his  foreign  policy,  and  Charles  had  wrung 
unexampled  sums  from  his  people. 

When  Philip  summoned  the  States  (General  (March 
12th,  1566)  and  asked  them  for  a  very  large  grant  (FL 
1,300,000),  he  was  only  following  his  father's  example, 
and  on  that  occasion  was  seeking  money  to  liquidate  the 
deficit  which  his  father  had  bequeathed.  Was  it  that  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands  had  resolved  to  end  the  practice 
of  making  them  pay  for  a  foreign  policy  which  had  hitherto 
concerned  them  little,  or  was  it  because  they  could  not 
endure  the  young  Spaniard  who  could  not  speak  to  them 
in  their  own  language  ?  Would  Charles  have  been  refused 
as  well  as  Philip  ?     Who  can  say  ? 

When  Philip  obtained  a  Bull  from  Pope  Paul  iv.  for 
creating  a  territorial  episcopate  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was 
only  carrying  out  the  policy  which  his  father  had  sketched 
,6** 
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as  early  as  1622,  and  which  but  for  the  shortness  of  the 
pontificate  of  Hadrian  yl  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
executed  in  1 6  24  without  any  popular  opposition.  Charles' 
scheme  contemplated  six  bishoprics,  Philip's  fourteen ;  that 
was  the  sole  difference ;  and  from  the  ecclesiastical  point  of 
view  Philip's  was  probably  the  better.  Why  then  the  bitter 
opposition  to  the  change  in  1557  ?  Most  historians  seem 
to  think  that  had  Charles  been  ruling,  there  would  have 
been  few  murmurs.  Is  that  so  certain?  The  people 
feared  the  institution  of  the  bishoprics,  because  they 
dreaded  and  hated  an  Inquisition  which  would  override 
their  local  laws,  rights,  and  privileges ;  and  Charles  had 
been  obliged  to  modify  his  ''Placard"  of  1549  against 
heresy,  because  towns  and  districts  protested  so  loudly 
against  it  During  these  early  years  Philip  made  no 
alterations  on  his  father's  proclamations  against  heresy. 
He  contented  himself  with  reissuing  the  "Placard"  of 
1549  as  that  had  been  amended  in  1550  after  the  popular 
protests.  The  personality  of  Philip  was  no  doubt  objection- 
able to  his  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  but  it  cannot  be 
certainly  affirmed  that  had  Charles  continued  to  reign  there 
would  have  been  no  widespread  revolt  against  his  financial, 
ecclesiastical,  and  religious  policy.  The  Begent  Mary  had 
been  finding  her  task  of  rulkig  more  and  more  difficult.  A 
few  weeks  before  the  abdication,  when  the  Emperor  wished 
his  sister  to  continue  in  the  Begency,  she  wrote  to  him : 

**  I  could  not  live  among  these  people  even  as  a  private 
citizen,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  my  duty  towards 
God  and  my  Prince.  As  to  governing  them,  I  take  God  to 
witness  that  the  task  is  so  abhorrent  to  me  that  I  would 
rather  earn  my  daily  bread  by  labour  than  attempt  it** 

In  1559  (Aug.  26th),  Philip  left  the  Netherlands  never 
to  return.  He  had  selected  Margaret  of  Parma,  his  half- 
sister,  the  ill^timate  daughter  of  Charles  v.,  for  R^ent 
Margaret  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  country ; 
she  knew  the  language,  and  she  had  been  so  long  away  from 
her  native  land  that  she  was  not  personally  committed  to 
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any  ^licy  nor  acquamted  with  the  leaders  of  any  of  the 
parties. 

The  power  of  the  Begent,  nominally  extensive,  was  in 
reality  limited  by  secret  instructional  She  was  ordered  to 
put  in  execution  the  edicts  against  heresy  without  any 
modification ;  and  she  was  directed  to  submit  to  the  advice 
given  her  by  three  Councils,  a  command  which  placed  her 
under  the  supervision  of  the  three  men  selected  by  Philip  to 
be  the  presidents  of  these  Councils.  The  Council  of  State 
was  the  most  important,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  whole  foreign  and  home  administration 
of  the  country.  It  consisted  of  the  Bishop  of  Arras 
(Antoine  Perronet  de  Granvelle,  afterwards  Cardinal  de 
Granvelle) ;  *  the  Baron  de  Barlaymont,  who  was  President 
of  the  Council  of  Finance ;  Vigilius  van  Aytta,  a  learned 
lawyer  from  Friesland,  "a  small  brisk  man,  with  long 
yellow  hair,  glittering  green  eyes,  fat  round  rosy  cheeks, 
and  flowing  beard,**  who  was  President  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  controlled  the  administration  of  law  and  justice ;  and 
two  of  the  Netherland  nobles,  Lamoral,  Count  of  Egmont 
and  Prince  of  Gavre,  and  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  two  nobles  were  seldom  consulted  or  even  invited  to 
be  present.  The  three  Presidents  were  the  Consulta,  or 
secret  body  of  confidential  advisers  imposed  by  Philip  upon 
his  E^ent,  without  whose  advice  nothing  was  to  be 
attempted.     Of  the  three,  the  Bishop  of  Arras  (Cardinal  de 

^  The  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium  has  published  (Brussels,  1877-96) 
the  C(nresp(mdanee  du  Cardinal  de  Oranvelle  in  12  Yolumes,  and  in  the 
CoUeciicn  de  documemU  inSdiis  sur  VHistoire  de  France  there  are  the  Papiers 
ePttat  du  Cardinal  de  Oranvelle  in  9  vols.,  edited  by  C.  Weiss  (Paris,  1841- 
52).  These  volumes  reveal  the  inner  history  of  the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  documents  which  refer  to  the  revolt  in  the  Papiers  d£iat  begin  with 
p.  688  of  voL  V.  They  show  how,  from  the  very  first,  Philip  ii.  urged  the 
extirpation  of  heresy  as  the  most  important  work  to  be  undertaken  by  his 
Government ;  of.  Papiers  d£tat,  y,  691. 

'  "  Philip  struck  the  keynote  of  his  reign  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
public  appearance  as  King  by  presiding  over  one  of  the  most  splendid  a^Uo* 
dafis  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Spain  (Valladolid,  Oct  18th,  1669)." 
Cambridge  Modem  History^  iii.  482.  It  is  a  singular  commentary  on  six* 
teenth  century  Romanism,  tt^t  to  bum  a  large  number  of  fellow-men  mm 
5»Ued"anactoffaith." 
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Granvelle)  was  the  most  important,  and  the  goyemment 
was  practically  placed  in  his  hands  by  his  master.  Behind 
the  ConsvUa  was  Philip  n.  himself,  who  in  his  business 
room  in  the  Escnrial  at  Madrid  issaed  his  orders,  repressing 
every  tendency  to  treat  the  people  with  moderation  and 
humanity,  thrusting  aside  all  suggestions  of  vnse  tolerance, 
and  insisting  that  his  own  cold-blooded  policy  sl^ould  be 
carried  out  in  its  most  objectionable  detaila  It  was  not 
until  the  publication  of  de  Granvelle's  State  Papers  and 
Correspondence  that  it  came  to  be  known  how  much  the 
Bishop  of  Arras  has  been  misjudged  by  history,  how  he 
remonstrated  unavailingly  with  his  master,  how  he  was 
forced  to  put  into  execution  a  sanguinary  policy  of  repres- 
sion which  was  repugnant  to  himself,  and  how  Philip 
compelled  him  to  bear  the  obloquy  of  his  own  misdeeds. 
The  correspondence  also  reveals  the  curiously  minute 
information  which  Philip  must  have  privately  received,  for 
he  was  able  to  send  to  the  Begent  and  the  Bishop  the 
names,  ages,  personal  appearance,  occupations,  residence  of 
numbers  of  obscure  people  whom  he  ordered  to  execution 
for  their  religious  opinion&^  No  rigour  of  persecution 
seemed  able  to  prevent  the  sjuread  of  the  Beformation.* 

The  Government — ^Margaret  and  her  ConguUa — offended 
grievously  not  merely  the  people,  but  the  nobility  of  the 
Netherlands  The  nobles  saw  their  services  and  positions 
treated  as  things  of  no  consequence,  and  the  people 
witnessed  with  alarm  that  the  local  charters  and  privil^es 
of  the  land — charters  and  rights  which  Philip  at  his 
coronation  had  sworn  to  maintain — were  totally  disr^arded. 
Gradually  all  classes  of  the  population  were  united  in  a 
silent  opposition.  The  Prhice  of  Orange  and  Count 
Egmont  became  almost  insensibly  the  leaders. 

They  had  been  dissatisfied  with  their  position  on  the 
Council  of  State ;  they  had  no  real  share  in  the  business ; 
che  correspondence  was  not  submitted  to  them,  and  they 

>  PapUn  tTitat  d%  Cardinal  de  OranvelU,  ▼.  pp.  558,  591. 
*  Qachard,  Correspondanee  de  OuiUaume  U  Taeiibwrm  (Letten  from  tbt 
Regent  to  PhQip  u.),  i  882-86. 
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knew  each  details  only  as  Granvelle  chose  to  commimicate 
to  them.  Their  first  overt  act  was  to  resign  the  commis- 
sions they  held  in  the  Spanish  troops  stationed  in  the 
country ;  their  second,  to  write  to  the  Eling  asking  him  to 
relieve  them  of  their  position  on  the  Oooncil  of  State, 
telling  him  that  matters  of  great  importance  were  con- 
tinually transacted  without  their  knowledge  or  concurrence, 
and  that  in  the  circumstances  they  could  not  conscientiously 
continue  to  sustain  the  responsibilities  of  office.^ 

The  opposition  took  their  stand  on  three  things,  all  of 
which  hung  together — ^the  presence  of  Spanish  troops  on 
the  soil  of  the  Netherlands,  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in 
the  execution  of  the  Placards  against  heresy,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  the  new  bishoprics  in  accordance  with  the  Bull 
of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  reaffirmed  by  Pius  iv.  in  1560  (Jan.). 
The  common  fighting  ground  for  the  opposition  to  all  the 
three  was  the  invasion  of  the  charters  and  privileges 
of  the  various  provinces  which  these  measures  necessarily 
involved,  and  the  consequent  violaticm  of  the  Sling's  coro- 
nation oath. 

Philip  had  solemnly  promised  to  withdraw  the  Spanish 
troops  within  three  or  four  months  after  he  left  the 
country.  They  had  remained  for  fourteen,  and  the  whole 
land  cried  out  against  the  pillage  and  rapine  which  accom- 
panied their  presence.  The  people  of  Zeeland  declared 
that  they  would  rather  see  the  ocean  submerge  their 
country — that  they  would  rather  perish,  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  the  waves — than  endure  longer  the  outrages 
which  these  mercenaries  infiicted  upon  them.  They  re- 
fused to  repair  the  Dykea  The  presence  of  these  troops 
had  been  early  seen  to  be  a  d^adation  to  his  country  by 
William  of  Orange.*  At  the  States  General  held  on  the 
eve  of  Philip's  departure,  he  had  urged  the  Assembly  to 

1  GflohAid,  (krrttpaiidamce  de  OuUkmme  U  TaeUwme,  eto.  iL  42/.,  106- 
110,170. 

'  He  wrote  to  Philip  about  their  excesses  as  early  as  Deo.  29th,  1565, 
Gachard,  Comspondwnee  de  OuHlaume  U  TacUume,  %  282,  and  about  tht 
exasperation  of  the  Netherlanders  in  consequence  {HAd.  L  291). 
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make  the  departure  of  the  troops  a  condition  of  granting 
subsidies,  and  had  roused  Philip's  wrath  in  consequenoe. 
He  now  voiced  the  cry  of  the  whole  country.  It  was  so 
strong  that  Granvelle  sent  many  an  urgent  request  to  the 
King  to  sanction  their  removal ;  and  at  length  he  and  the 
Begent,  without  waiting  for  orders,  had  the  troops  embarked 
for  Madrid. 

The  rigorous  repression  of  hereefy  compelled  the 
Government  to  override  the  charters  of  the  several  pro- 
vince&  Many  of  these  charters  contained  very  strong 
provisions,  and  the  King  had  sworn  to  maintain  them. 
The  constitution  of  Brabant,  known  as  the  joyevM  etUrSe 
{blyde  inJcomst),  provided  that  the  clergy  should  not  be 
given  unusual  powers;  and  that  no  subject,  nor  even  a 
foreign  resident,  could  be  prosecuted  civilly  or  criminally 
except  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  land,  where  he  could 
answer  and  defend  himself  with  the  help  of  advocatea 
The  charter  of  Holland  contained  similar  provisions.  Both 
charters  declared  that  if  the  Prince  transgressed  these 
provisions  the  subjects  were  freed  from  their  aUegiance. 
The  inquisitorial  courts  violated  the  charters  of  those  and 
of  the  other  province&  The  great  objection  taken  to  the 
increase  of  the  episcopate,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Bulls  of  Paul  iv.  and  of  Pius  iv.,  was  that  it  involved 
a  still  greater  infringement  of  the  chartered  rights  of  the 
land.  For  example,  the  Bulls  provided  that  the  bishops 
were  to  appoint  nine  canons,  who  were  to  assist  them  in 
all  inquisitorial  cases,  while  at  least  one  of  them  was  to 
be  an  Inquisitor  charged  with  ferreting  out  and  punishing 
heresy.  This  was  apparently  their  great  charm  for  Philip 
u.  He  desired  an  instrument  to  extirpate  heretics.  He 
knew  that  the  Beformation  was  making  great  progress  in 
the  Netherlands,  especially  in  the  great  commercial  cities. 
**  I  would  lose  all  my  States  and  a  hundred  lives  if  I  had 
them,"  he  wrote  to  the  Pope,  "  rather  than  be  the  lord  of 
heretica** 

The  opposition  at  first  contented  itself  with  protesting 
against  the  position  and  rule  of  Granvelle,  and  with  de« 
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manding  his  recall.  Philip  came  to  the  reluctant  con- 
clusion to  dismiss  his  Minister,  and  did  so  with  more  than 
his  usual  duplicity.  The  nobles  returned  to  the  Council, 
and  the  Begent  affected  to  take  their  advice.  But  thej 
were  soon  to  discover  that  the  recall  of  the  obnoxious 
Minister  did  not  make  any  change  in  the  policy  of  Philip. 
The  Eegent  read  them  a  letter  from  Philip  ordering 
the  publication  and  enforcement  of  the  Decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  the  Netherlands.^  The  nobles  protested 
vehemently  on  the  ground  that  this  would  mean  a  still 
further  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  the  provinces.  After 
long  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  send  Count  Egmont  to 
Madrid  to  lay  the  opinions  of  the  Council  before  the  King. 
The  debate  was  renewed  on  the  instructions  to  be  given  to 
the  delegata  Those  suggested  by  the  President,  YigUius, 
were  colourless.  Then  William  the  Silent  spoke  out  His 
speech,  a  long  one,  full  of  suppressed  passionate  sympathy 
with  his  persecuted  fellow-countrymen,  made  an  extra- 
ordinary impression.     It  is  thus  summarised  by  Brandt : 

That  they  ought  to  speak  their  minds  freely ;  that  there 
were  such  commotions  and  revolutions  on  account  of  religion 
in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  the  present  regime,  and  think  to  suppress  disturb- 
ances by  means  of  Placards,  Inquisitions,  and  Bishops ;  that 
the  King  was  mistaken  li  he  proposed  to  maintain  the 
D^rees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  these  Provinces  which 
lay  so  near  Germany,  where  all  the  Princes,  Soman  Catholics 
as  well  as  Protestants,  have  justly  rejected  them ;  that  it 
would  be  better  that  His  Majestv  should  tolerate  these 
things  as  other  Princes  were  obliged  to  do,  and  annul  or  else 
moderate  the  punishments  proclaimed  in  the  Placards  ;  that 
though  he  himself  had  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  yet  he  could  not  approve  that  Princes  should  aim 
at  dominion  over  the  souls  of  men,  or  deprive  them  of  the 
freedom  of  their  faith  and  religion.* 

>  In  A  letter  to  the  Regent  (Maroh  16th,  1666),  William  declared  that  the 
heads  of  the  policy  of  Philip  which  he  most  strongly  disapproyed  of  were: 
rentreUnwneifU  du  eoncUe  de  TrefUe,fawri89r  les  tnquintewrs  au  Uur  offia 
0t  toBicuter  JOfw  wuUe  cUmrntUcUion  lea  placan,    CorrespondancB^  eta  IL  129. 

*  Brandt^  The  Ei$tory  (if  the  BtfomuUion,  etc  I  150. 
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The  instractions  given  to  Egmont  were  aoooidingly 
both  full  and  plam-spoken. 

Ooont  Egmont  departed  leisnrelj  to  Madrid,  was  well 
received  hj  Philip,  and  left  thoroughly  deceived,  perhaps 
self-deceived,  about  the  Eing^s  intentions.  He  had  a  rude 
awakening  when  the  sealed  letter  he  bore  was  opened  and 
read  in  the  CoonciL  It  announced  no  real  change  in 
policy,  and  in  the  matter  of  heresy  showed  that  the  King's 
resolve  was  unaltered.  A  despatch  to  the  Begent  (Nov. 
5th,  1566)  was  still  more  unbending.  Philip  would  not 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Council  in  the  Netherlands ;  he 
peremptorily  refused  to  summon  the  States  General ;  and 
he  ordered  the  immediate  publication  and  enforcement  of 
the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  every  town  and 
village  in  the  seventeen  provinces.  True  to  the  policy  of 
his  house,  the  Decrees  of  Trent  were  to  be  proclaimed  in 
his  name,  not  in  that  of  the  Pope.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  tragedy,  as  William  of  Orange  remarked. 

The  effect  of  the  order  was  immediate  and  alarming. 
The  Courts  of  Holland  and  Brabant  maintained  that  the 
Decrees  infringed  their  charters,  and  refused  to  permit 
their  publication.  Stadtholders  and  magistrates  declared 
that  they  would  rather  resign  office  than  execute  decrees 
which  would  compel  them  to  bum  over  sixty  thousand 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Trade  ceased ;  industries  died 
out ;  a  bb'ght  fell  on  the  land.  Pamphlets  full  of  passion- 
ate appeals  to  the  people  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny 
were  distributed  and  eagerly  read.  In  one  of  them,  which 
took  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  King,  it  was  said : 

**  We  are  ready  to  die  for  the  Gk)spel,  but  we  read  there- 
in, 'Bender  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Csesar's,  and 
unto  Gkxi  the  things  that  are  GodV  We  thank  Cod  that 
even  our  enemies  are  constrained  to  bear  witness  to  our 
piety  and  innocence,  for  it  is  a  common  saymg :  *  He  does 
not  swear,  for  he  is  a  Protestant.  He  is  not  an  immoral 
man,  nor  a  drunkard,  for  he  belongs  to  the  new  sect ' ;  yet 
we  are  subjected  to  every  kind  of  punishment  that  can  be 
invented  to  torment  us."  ^ 

^  Bnndt,  The  History  qfOu  lU/mnaiian,  eto.  L  160. 
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The  year  1566  saw  the  origin  of  a  new  confederated 
oppodticHi  to  Philip's  mode  of  ruling  the  Netherland& 
Finncis  Ba  Jon,  a  young  Frenchman  of  noble  birth,  belong- 
ing to  BourgeSy  had  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Greneva, 
and  had  been  sent  as  a  missioner  to  the  Netherlands,  where 
his  learning  and  eloquence  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
young  men  of  the  upper  classes.  His  life  was  in  constant 
peril,  and  he  was  compelled  to  flit  secretly  from  the  house 
of  one  sympathiser  to  that  of  another.  During  the 
festivities  which  accompanied  the  marriage  of  the  young 
Alexander  of  Parma  with  Maria  of  Portugal,  he  was  con- 
cealed in  the  house  of  the  Count  of  Culemburg  in  Brussels. 
On  the  day  of  the  wedding  he  preached  and  prayed  with  a 
small  company  of  young  nobles,  twenty  in  aU.  There  and 
at  other  meetings  held  afterwards  it  was  resolved  to  form 
a  confederacy  of  nobles,  all  of  whom  agreed  to  bind  them- 
selves to  support  principles  laid  down  in  a  carefully  drafted 
manifesto  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Compfxmise.  It 
was  mainly  directed  against  the  Inquisition,  which  it  calls 
a  tribunal  opposed  to  all  laws,  divine  and  human.  Copies 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  soon  obtained  over  two  thousand 
signatures  among  the  lower  nobility  and  landed  gentry. 
Many  substantial  burghers  also  signed.  The  leading  spirits 
in  the  confederacy  were  Louis  of  Nassau,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  then  a  Lutheran ;  Philip 
de  Mamix,  lord  of  Sainte  Ald^nde,  a  Calvinist;  and 
Henry  Viscount  Brederode,  a  Soman  Catholic.  The  con- 
federates declared  that  they  were  loyal  subjects;  but 
pledged  themselves  to  protect  each  other  if  any  of  them 
were  attacked. 

The  confederates  met  privately  at  Breda  and  Hoogs- 
traeten  (March  1566),  and  resolved  to  present  a  petition 
to  the  B^ent  asking  that  the  King  should  be  recommended 
to  abolish  the  Placards  and  the  Inquisition,  and  that 
the  Begent  should  suspend  their  operation  until  the 
King's  wishes  were  known ;  also  that  the  States  General 
should  be  assembled  to  consider  other  ordinances  dangerous 
to  the  country.     The  Begent  had  called  an  assembly  of  the 
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Notables  for  March  28  th,  and  it  was  resolved  to  present  . 
the  petition  then.  The  confederation  and  its  Compromise 
were  rather  dreaded  bj  the  great  nobles  who  had  been  the 
leaders  of  the  constitutional  opposition,  and  there  was  some 
debate  about  the  presentation  of  the  Bequett,  The  Baron 
de  Barlaymont  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  a  massacre  of 
the  petitioners  in  the  audience  hall;  but  wiser  counsels 
prevailed.  The  confederates  met  and  mcurshalled  them- 
selves,— two  hundred  young  nobles, — and  marched  through 
the  streets  to  the  Palace,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace,  to  present  the  Bequest}  The  Regent  was  some- 
what dismayed  by  the  imposing  demonstration,  but 
Barlaymont  reassured  her  with  the  famous  words: 
"  Madame,  is  your  Highness  afraid  of  these  beggars  {ces 
gtietix)  ? "  The  deputation  was  dismissed  with  fair  words, 
and  the  promise  that  although  the  Begent  had  no  power 
to  suspend  the  Placards  or  the  Inquisition,  there  would  be 
some  moderation  used  until  the  King's  pleasure  was  known. 
Before  leaving  Brussels,  three  hundred  of  the  confeder- 
ates met  in  the  house  of  the  Count  of  Culemburg  to 
celebrate  their  league  at  a  banquet  The  Viscount  de 
Brederode  presided,  and  during  the  feast  he  recalled  to 
their  memories  the  words  of  Barlaymont :  **  They  call  us 
beggars,"  he  said ;  "  we  accept  the  name.  We  pledge  our- 
selves to  resist  the  Inquisition,  and  keep  true  to  the  King 
and  the  beggar's  wallet.''  He  then  produced  the  leathern 
sack  of  the  wandering  b^gars,  strapped  it  round  his  shoulder, 
and  drank  prosperity  to  the  cause  from  a  beggar's  wooden 
bowL  The  name  and  the  emblem  were  adopted  with 
enthusiasm,  and  spread  far  beyond  the  circle  of  the  con- 
federacy.* Everywhere  burghers,  lawyers,  peasants  as  well 
as  nobles  appeared  wearing   the   b^gar's  sack.     Medals, 

>  Oaohard,  OamqfontUMes  d$  CMOaiwm  U  TacUwrn^t  ii.  484  J* 
^  At  meali  they  nog : 

"  Par  e$  paiinif  par  e$  »el,  Hpar  eeUe  fteMCi, 
JamaUUs  Chieiwin$ehaiignrnUpomrehoMgyuV<mfa^ 

William  of  Onngo  wrote  to  the  Regent  that  he  was  met  in  Antwerp  by 
fcTowdfl,  shouting  FVse  Us  Qunum  (Oomspandance,  ii  186,  eto.). 
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made  first  of  wax  set  in  a  wooden  cup,  then  of  gold  and 
silver,  were  adopted  by  the  confederated  nobles.  On  the 
one  side  was  the  effigies  of  the  King,  and  on  the  obverse, 
two  hands  clasped  and  the  beggar's  sack  with  the  motto, 
Fidelles  au  JRoijtisques  A  porter  la  lesace  (beggar's  sack). 

All  these  things  were  faithfully  reported  by  the 
Regent  to  Philip,  and  she  besought  him  either  to  permit 
her  to  moderate  the  Flacards  and  the  Inquisition,  or  to 
oome  to  the  Netherlands  himsell  He  answered,  promising 
to  come,  and  permitted  her  some  discretion  in  the  matter 
of  repression  of  heresy. 

Meanwhile  the  people  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
success,  or  appearance  of  success,  attending  the  efforts  of 
the  confederates.  Befugees  returned  from  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland.  Missioners  of  the  Beformed  faith  came 
in  great  numbers.  Field-preachings  were  held  all  over 
the  country.  The  men  came  armed,  planted  sentinels, 
placed  their  women  and  children  within  the  square,  and  thus 
listened  to  the  services  conducted  by  the  excommunicated 
minister&  They  heard  the  Scriptures  read  and  prayers 
poured  forth  in  their  own  tongua  They  sang  hymns  and 
psalms  in  French,  Flemish,  and  Dutch.  The  crowds  were 
so  large,  the  sentinels  so  wary,  the  men  so  well  armed,  that 
the  soldiers  dared  not  attempt  to  disperse  them.  At  first 
the  meetings  were  held  at  night  in  woods  and  desolate 
places,  but  immunity  created  boldness. 

**0n  July  23rd  (1566)  the  Beformed  rendezvoused  in 
great  numbers  in  a  large  meadow  not  far  from  Ghent. 
There  they  formed  a  sort  of  camp,  fortifying  themselves 
with  their  waggons,  and  setting  sentinels  at  all  the  roads. 
Some  brought  pikes,  some  hatchets,  and  others  guns.  In 
front  of  them  were  pedlars  with  prohibited  books,  which 
they  sold  to  such  as  came.  They  planted  several  along  the 
road  whose  business  it  was  to  invite  people  to  come  to  the 
preaching  and  to  show  them  the  way.  They  made  a  kind 
of  pulpit  of  planks,  and  set  it  upon  a  waggon,  from  which 
the  minister  preached.  When  the  sermon  was  ended,  all 
the  congregation  sang  several  psalms.  They  also  drew 
water  out  of  a  well  or  brook  near  them,  and  a  child  was , 
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baptized.  Two  days  were  spent  there,  .and  then  they 
adjourned  to  Deinsen,  then  to  Ekelo  near  Bruges,  and  sc 
through  all  West  Flanders."  * 

Growing  bolder  still,  the  Bef ormed  met  in  the  environs  and 
suburbs  of  the  great  town&  Bands  of  men  marched 
through  the  streets  singing  Psalms,  either  the  French 
versions  of  Clement  Marot  or  B^ze  or  the  Dutch  one  of 
Peter  Dathenus.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  B^nt  issued  a 
new  Placard  against  the  preachers  and  the  conYenticle& 
It  remained  a  dead  letter.  In  Antwerp,  bands  of  the 
Beformed,  armed,  crowded  to  the  preachings  in  defiance  of 
the  magistrates,  who  were  afraid  of  fighting  in  the  streets. 
In  the  emergency  the  Begent  appealed  to  William  of 
Orange,  and  he  with  difficulty  appeased  the  tumults  and 
arranged  a  compromise.  The  Calvinists  agreed  to  disarm 
on  the  condition  that  they  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  worship  in  the  suburbs  although  not  within  the  towns.* 

The  confederates  were  so  encouraged  with  their 
successes  that  they  thought  of  attempting  mora  A  great 
conference  was  held  at  St  Trond  in  the  principality  of 
Li&ge  (July  1566),  attended  by  nearly  two  thousand 
member&  The  leader  was  Louis  of  Nassau.  They 
resolved  on  another  deputation  to  the  Begent,  and  twelve 
of  their  number  were  selected  to  present  their  demands. 
These  "  Twelve  Apostles,"  as  the  courtiers  contemptuously 
termed  them,  declared  that  the  persecution  had  not  been 
mitigated  as  promised,  and  not  obaourely  threatened  that  if 
some  remedy  were  not  found  they  might  be  forced  to  invoke 
foreign  assistance.  The  threat  enraged  the  Begent;  but 
she  was  helpless;  she  could  only  urge  that  she  had 
already  made  representatiops  to  the  King,  and  had  sent 
two  members  of  (Council  to  inform  the  King  about  the 
condition  of  the  country. 

It  seemed  as  if  some  impression  had  been  made  on 
Philip.     The  Begent  received  a  despatch  (July  31st,  1566) 

^Bn,ndt*Bffidaryqfthe  Brfarmation  .  .  .  in  the  Low  Countries  (LondoDt 
1720),  I  172. 

*  Gaohard,  Onreepondanee  de  OuiZlaume  le  Taeitume^  iL  186  y. 
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Baying  that  he  was  prepared  lo  withdraw  the  papal 
Inquisition  from  the  Netherlands,  and  that  he  would  grant 
what  toleration  was  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Catholic  religion ;  only  he  would  in  no  way  consent  to  a 
summoning  of  the  States  OeneraL 

There  was  great  triumphing  in  the  Netherlands  at  this 
new&  Perhaps  every  one  but  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
more  or  less  deceived  by  Philip's  duplicity.  It  is  only  since 
the  archives  of  Simancas  have  yielded  their  secrets  that  its 
depth  has  been  known.  They  reveal  that  on  Aug.  9th  he 
executed  a  deed  in  which  he  declared  that  the  promise  of 
pardon  had  been  won  from  him  by  force,  and  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  keep  it,  and  that  on  Aug.  12th  he  wrote  to  the  Pope 
that  his  declaration  to  withdraw  the  Inquisition  was  a  mere 
blind.  William  only  knew  that  the  King  was  levying  troops, 
and  that  he  was  blaming  the  great  nobles  of  the  Nether- 
lands for  the  check  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  confederates. 

Long  before  Philip's  real  intentions  were  unmasked,  a 
series  of  iconoclastic  attacks  not  only  gave  the  King  the 
pretext  he  needed,  but  did  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  the 
Bef ormfttion  in  the  Low  Countries  than  all  the  persecutions 
under  Charles  v.  and  his  son.  The  origin  of  these  tumul- 
tuous proceedings  is  obscura  According  to  Brandt,  who 
collects  information  from  all  sides : 

^  Some  few  of  the  vilest  of  the  mob  •  •  .  were  those  who 
began  the  dance,  being  hallooed  on  by  nobody  knows  whom. 
Their  arms  were  staves,  hatchets,  hammers,  ladders,  ropes, 
and  other  tools  more  proper  to  demolish  than  to  fight  with ; 
some  few  were  provided  with  guns  and  sword&  At  first 
they  attacked  the  crosses  and  the  images  that  had  been 
erected  on  the  great  roads  in  the  country ;  next,  those  in 
the  villages ;  and,  lastly,  those  in  the  towns  and  cities.  All 
the  chapels,  churches,  and  convents  which  they  found  shut 
they  forced  open,  breaking,  tearing,  and  destroying  bXL  the 
images,  pictures,  shrines  and  other  consecrated  thmgs  they 
met  with ;  nay,  some  did  not  scruple  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
libraries,  books,  writings,  monuuients,  and  even  on  the  dead 
bodies  in  churches  and  churchyards."  * 

>  Brtndt,  ffistory  ttfthe  Rffcrmatitm^  etc.  i  19t 
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According  to  almost  all  accounts,  the  epidemic,  for  the 
madness  resembled  a  disease,  first  appeared  at  St.  Omer's 
(Aug.  14th,  1566),  then  at  Ypres,  and  extended  rapidly 
to  other  towna  It  came  to  a  height  at  Antwerp  (16th 
and  17th  Aug.  1566),  when  the  mob  sacked  the  great 
cathedral  and  destroyed  some  of  its  richest  treasurea^  An 
eye-witness  declared  that  the  rioters  in  the  cathedral  did 
not  number  more  than  one  hundred  men,  women,  and  boys, 
drawn  from  the  dregs  of  the  population,  and  that  the 
attacks  on  the  other  churches  were  made  by  small  parties 
of  ten  or  twelve  person& 

These  outrages  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  Beforma- 
tion  movement  in  the  Netherlands,  both  immediately  and 
in  the  future.  They  at  once  exasperated  the  more  .liberal- 
minded  Boman  Catholics  and  enraged  the  Eegent:  they 
began  that  gradual  cleavage  which  ended  in  the  separation 
of  the  Protestant  North  from  the  Bomanist  South.  The 
Eegent  felt  herself  justified  in  practically  withdrawing  all 
the  privileges  she  had  accorded  to  the  Beformed,  and  in 
raising  German  and  Walloon  troops  to  overawe  the  Pro- 
testants. The  presence  of  these  troops  irritated  some  of 
the  Calvinist  nobles,  and  John  de  Marnix,  elder  brother  of 
Sainte  Aldegonde,  attempted  to  seize  the  Island  of 
Walcheren  in  order  to  hold  it  as  a  city  of  refuge  for  his 
persecuted  brethren.  He  was  unsuccessful;  a  fight  took 
place  not  &r  from  Antwerp  itself,  in  which  de  Marnix  was 
routed  and  slain  (March  13th,  1567X 

{  6.   WiUiam  of  Orwnge. 

Meanwhile  William  of  Orange  had  come  to  the  conclusion 

that  Philip  was  meditating  the  suppression  of  the  rights  and 

liberties  of  the  Low  Countries  by  Spanish  troops,  and  was 

convinced  that  the  great  nobles  who  had  hitherto  headed 

the  constitutional  opposition    would    be    the    first    to   be 

attacked.     He  had  conferences  with  Egmont  and  Hoom  at 

*  For  this  .and  earlier  disturbanoet  %t  Antwerp,  of.  Corrupondanm  d$ 
Philip  II.,  etc.  i.  821,  827,  879. 
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Dendermonde  (Oct.  3rd,  1566),  and  at  WiUebroek  (April 
2nd,  1567),  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  that  the 
only  course  open  to  them  was  to  resist  bj  force  of  arms. 
His  arguments  were  unavailing,  and  William  sadly  deter- 
mined that  he  must  leave  the  country  and  retire  to  his 
German  'estates. 

His  forebodings  were  only  too  correct  Philip  had  re- 
solved to  send  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  subdue  the  Netherlands. 
A  force  of  nine  thousand  veteran  Spanish  infantry  with 
thirteen  hundred  Italian  cavalry  had  been  collected  from 
the  garrisons  of  Lombardy  and  Naples,  and  Alva  began  a 
long,  difficult  march  over  the  Mt.  Cenis  and  through 
Franche  Comt^,  Lorraine,  and  Luxemburg.  William  had 
escaped  just  in  tima  When  the  Duke  arrived  in  Brussels 
and  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Council  of  State,  it 
was  seen  that  the  King  had  bestowed  on  him  such 
extensive  powers  that  Margaret  remained  Begent  in  name 
only.  One  of  his  earliest  acts  was  to  get  possession  of 
the  persons  of  (founts  Egmont  and  Hoom,  with  their 
private  secretaries,  and  to  imprison  Antony  van  Straelen, 
Burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  and  a  confidential  friend  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Many  other  arrests  were  made;  and 
Alva,  having  caught  his  victims,  invented  an  instrument 
to  help  him  to  dispose  of  them. 

By  the  mere  fiat  of  his  will  he  created  a  judicial 
chamber,  whose  decisions  were  to  override  those  of  any 
other  court  of  law  in  the  Netherlands,  and  which  was  to 
be  responsible  to  none,  not  even  to  the  (Council  of  State. 
It  was  called  the  Council  of  TwmtUts,  but  is  better  known 
by  its  popular  name.  The  Bloody  Tribunal,  It  consisted 
of  twelve  members,  among  whom  were  Barlaymont  and  a 
few  of  the  most  violent  Bomanists  of  the  Netherlands; 
but  only  two,  Juan  de  Vargas  and  del  Bio,  both  Spaniards, 
were  permitted  to  vote  and  influence  the  decisions.  Del 
Bio  was  a  nonentity;  but  de  Vargas  was  a  very  stern 
reality — a  man  of  infamous  life,  equally  notorious  for  the 
delight  he  took  in  slaughtering  his  fellow-men  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  murdered  the  Latin  lanj;:ua£e !     He 
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brought  the  whole  population  of  the  Netherlands  within 
the  grip  of  the  public  executioner  hj  his  indictment: 
ffasretici  fraatfrwni  templa^  loni  nihil  faxenmt  contra;  ergo 
debeni  omnes  patibtUare;  by  which  he  meant,  The  heretics 
Juwe  broken  open  chnirches,  the  orthodox  have  done  nothing 
to  hinder  them  ;  therefore  they  ought  all  of  them  to  be  hanged 
together,  Alva  reserved  all  final  decisions  for  his  own 
judgment,  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  thoroughly 
done.  He  wrote  to  the  King,  "  Men  of  law  only  condemn 
for  crimes  that  are  proved,  whereas  your  Majesty  knows 
that  afGurs  of  State  are  governed  by  very  different  rules 
from  the  laws  which  they  have  hera** 

At  its  earlier  sittings  this  terrible  tribunal  defined  the 
crime  of  treason,  and  stated  that  its  punishment  was 
death.  The  definition  extended  to  eighteen  articles,  and 
declared  it  to  be  treason — to  have  presented  or  signed 
any  petition  against  the  new  bishoprics,  the  Inquisition, 
or  the  Placards  \  to  have  tolerated  public  preaching 
under  any  circumstances;  to  have  omitted  to  resist 
iconoclasm,  or  field-preaching,  or  the  presentation  of  the 
Bequest  \  to  have  asserted  that  the  King  had  not  the 
right  to  suspend  the  charters  of  the  provinces;  or  to 
maintain  that  the  Council  of  Tumults  had  not  a  right  to 
override  all  the  laws  and  privileges  of  the  Netherlands 
All  these  things  were  treason,  and  all  of  them  were 
capital  offences.  Proof  was  not  required;  all  that  was 
needed  was  reasonable  suspicion,  or  rather  what  the 
Duke  of  Alva  believed  to  be  so.  The  (Council  soon  got 
to  work.  It  sent  commissioners  through  every  part  of 
the  land — towns,  villages,  districts — ^to  search  for  any 
who  might  be  suspected  of  having  committed  any  act 
which  could  be  included  within  their  definition  of  treason. 
Informers  were  invited,  were  bribed,  to  come  forward; 
and  soon  shoals  of  denunciations  and  evidence  flowed  in 
to  them.  The  accused  were  brought  before  the  Council, 
tried  (if  the  procedure  could  be  called  a  trial),  and 
condemned  in  batches.  The  records  speak  of  ninety-five, 
eighty-four,  forty-six,  thirty-five  at  a  tima     Alva  wvote 
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to  Philip  that  no  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  had  been 
taken  in  their  beds  early  on  Ash- Wednesday  morning, 
and  later  he  announces  another  batch  of  eight  hundred 
In  each  case  he  adds,  *'  I  have  ordered  all  of  them  to  be 
executed."  In  view  of  these  records,  the  language  of  a 
contemporary  chronicler  does  not  appeared  exaggerated : 

''The  gallows,  the  wheel,  stakes,  trees  along  the  high- 
ways, were  laden  with  carcasses  or  limbs  of  those  who  bad 
been  hanged,  beheaded,  or  roasted ;  so  that  the  air  which 
God  made  for  the  respiration  of  the  living,  was  now  become 
the  common  ffrave  or  habitation  of  the  dead.  Every  day 
produced  fresh  objects  of  pity  and  of  mourning,  and  the 
noise  of  the  bloody  passing-bell  was  continually  heard, 
which  by  the  martyrdom  of  this  man's  cousin,  and  the 
other's  brother  or  friend,  rang  dismal  peals  in  the  hearts  of 
the  survivors."* 

Whole  families  left  their  dwellings  to  shelter  themselves 
in  the  woods,  and,  goaded  by  their  misery,  pillaged  and 
plundered.  The  priests  had  been  active  as  informers,  and 
these  Wild-Beggwn,  as  they  were  called,  **  made  excursions 
on  them,  serving  themselves  of  the  darkest  nights  for 
revenge  and  robbery,  punishing  them  not  only  by  despoiling 
them  of  their  goods,  but  by  disfiguring  their  faces,  cutting 
off  ears  and  noses."  The  country  was  in  a  state  of 
anarchy. 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Parma,  the  nominal  B^nt  of 
the  Netherlands,  had  found  her  position  intolerable  since 
the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  was  permitted  by 
Philip    to   resign   (Oct   6th,    1567X      ^^&    henceforth 

^  Brandt,  Hittory  pf  ths  BrfonnaHon^  eto.  L  261,  266.  The  ezeontions 
were  Utterly  aooompanied  by  additional  atrociooi  omelty.  *'It  being 
peroeired  with  what  constancy  and  alacrity  many  persons  went  to  the  fire, 
and  how  they  opened  their  months  to  make  a  free  confession  of  their  faith, 
and  that  the  wooden  balls  or  gags  were  wont  to  slip  ont,  a  dreadful  machine 
was  invented  to  hinder  it  for  the  future :  they  prepared  two  little  irons, 
between  which  the  tongae  was  screwed,  which  being  seared  at  the  tip  with 
a  glowing  iron,  would  sweU  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  immovable  and 
incapable  of  being  drawn  back  ;  thus  fastened,  the  tongue  would  wriggle 
about  with  the  oain  of  burning,  and  yield  a  hoUow  aonnd  **  (ju  875)b 

n*» 
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was  untj^mmelled  by  even  nominal  restraint  A  process 
was  begun  against  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Hoom,  and 
William  of  Orange  was  proclaimed  an  outlaw  (Jan.  24th, 
X568)  unless  he  submitted  himself  for  trial  before  the 
Council  of  Tvmvlts,  Some  days  afterwards,  his  eldest  son, 
a  boy  of  fifteen  and  a  student  ii^  the  XJniyersity  of  Louvain^ 
was  kidnapped  and  carried  off  to  Spain.^ 

William  replied  in  his  famous  Justification  of  ths  Prince 
of  Orange  against  his  Calwmniatore^  in  which  he  declared 
that  he,  a  citizen  of  Brabant,  a  Knight  of  the  Gulden 
Fleece,  a  Prince  of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire,  one  of  the 
sovereign  Princes  of  Europe  (in  virtue  of  the  principality 
of  Orange),  could  not  be  summoned  before  an  incompetent 
tribunal  He  reviewed  the  events  in  the  Netherlands 
since  the  accession  of  Philip  n.,  and  spoke  plainly  against 
the  misgoveiniment  caused,  he  said  diplomatically,  by  the 
evil  counsels  of  the  King's  advisers.  The  Justification 
was  published  in  several  languages,  and  was  not  merely  an 
act  of  defiance  to  Philip,  but  a  plea  made  on  behalf  of 
his  country  to  the  whole  of  civilised  Europe. 

The  earlier  months  of  1668  had  been  spent  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  military  prepiurations  for  the  relief  of 
his  countrymen,  and  in  the  spring  his  army  was  ready. 
The  campaign  was  a  failura  Hoogstraten  was  defeated. 
Louis  of  Nassau  had  a  temporary  success  at  Heiliger- 
Lee  (May  23rd,  1668),  only  to  be  routed  at  Jemmingen 
(July  21st,  1668).  After  William  had  issued  a  pathetio 
but  unavailing  manifesto  to  Protestant  Europe,  a  second 
expedition  was  sent  forth  only  to  meet  defeat.  The 
cause  of  the  Netherlands  seemed  hopeles& 

But  Alva  was  beginning  to  find  himself  in  difficultiesi 
On  the  news  of  the  repulse  of  his  troops  at  Heiliger-Lee 
he  had  hastily  beheaded  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Hoom. 
Instead  of  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Nether- 
landers,  the  execution  roused  tbem  to  an  imdying  hatred 
of  the  Spaniard.  He  was  now  troubled  by  lack  of  money 
to  pay  his  troops.  He  had  promised  Philip  to  make  gold 
>  Gaoluurd,  Oorrespondanea  de  ChMlawnu  U  Taeit^wrns,  lit  17* 
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flow  from  the  Low  Countries  to  Spain ;  but  his  rule  had 
destroyed  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country, 
the  source  of  its  wealth.  He  w^s  almost  dependent  on 
subsidies  from  Spain.  Elizabeth  of  England  had  been 
assisting  her  fellow  Protestants  in  the  way  she  liked  besty 
by  seizing  Spanish  treasure  ships ;  and  Alva  was  reduced 
to  find  the  money  he  needed  within  the  Netherlands. 

It  was  then  that  he  proposed  to  the  States  Genera], 
summoned  to  meet  him  (March  20th,  15 69),  his  notorious 
scheme  of  taxation,  which  finally  ruined  him — a  tax  of  one 
per  cent,  (the  "  hundredth  penny  ")  to  be  levied  once  for  all 
on  all  property;  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  (the  ''twentieth 
penny)  to  be  levied  at  every  "sale  or  transfer  of  landed 
property ;  and  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  (the  "  tenth  penny ") 
on  all  articles  of  commerce  each  time  they  were  sold. 
This  scheme  of  taxation  would  have  completely  ruined  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  country.  It  met  with  uni- 
versal resLBtanca  Provinces,  towns,  magistrates,  guilds,  the 
bishops  and  the  clergy — everyone  protested  against  the 
taxation.  Even  Philip's  Council  at  Madrid  saw  the  im- 
possibility of  exacting  such  taxes  from  a  country.  Alva 
swore  that  he  would  have  his  own  way.  The  town  and 
district  of  Utrecht  had  been  the  first  to  protest  Alva 
quartered  the  regiment  of  Lombardy  upon  them ;  but  not 
even  the  licence  and  brutality  of  the  soldiers  could  force 
the  wretched  people  to  pay.  Alva  proclaimed  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason ;  he  took 
from  them  all  their  charters  and  privileges;  he  declared 
their  whole  property  confiscated  to  the  Eling.  But 
these  were  the  acts  of  a  furious  madman,  and  were  unavail- 
ing. He  then  postponed  the  collection  of  the  hundredth 
and  of  the  tenth  pennies ;  but  the  need  of  money  forced 
him  on,  and  he  gave  definite  orders  for  the  collection  of  the 
"tenth"  and  the  "twentieth  pennies."  The  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  country  came  to  a  sudden  standstill, 
and  Alva  at  last  knew  that  he  was  beaten.  He  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  payment  of  two  millions  of  florins  for  two 
years. 
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The  real  fighting  force  among  the  Beformed  Nether* 
landers  was  to  be  found,  not  among  the  landsmen,  but 
in  the  sailors  and  fish^men.  It  is  said  that  Admiral 
Coligny  was  the  first  to  point  this  out  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  acted  upon  the  advice,  and  in  1669  he  had 
given  letters  of  marque  to  some  eighteen  small  vessels  to 
cruise  in  the  narrow  seas  and  attack  the  Spaniarda  At 
first  they  were  little  better  than  pirates, — men  of  various 
nationalities  united  bj  a  fierce  hatred  of  Spaniards  and 
Papists,  feared  by  friends  and  foes  alika  William  at- 
tempted, at  first  somewhat  unsuccessfully,  to  reduce  them 
to  discipline  and  order,  by  issuing  with  his  letters  of 
marque  orders  limiting  their  indiscriminate  pillage,  insist- 
ing upon  the  maintenance  of  religious  services  on  board, 
and  declaring  that  one-third  of  the  booty  was  to  be  given 
to  himself  for  the  common  good  of  the  country.  In  their 
earlier  days  they  were  allowed  to  refit  and  sell  their  plunder 
in  English  ports,  but  these  were  closed  to  them  on  strong 
remonstrances  from  the  Court  of  Spain.  It  was  almost  by 
accident  that  they  seized  and  held  (April  1st,  1672) 
Brill  or  Brielle,  a  strongly  fortified  town  on  Yoom, 
which  was  then  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  some 
twenty  miles  west  or  seaward  from  Botterdam.  The  in- 
habitants were  forced  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  as  Stadtholder  under  the  King,  and  the  flag  of 
what  was  afterwards  to  become  the  United  Provinces  was 
hoisted  on  land  for  the  first  time.  It  was  not  William, 
but  his  brother  Louis  of  Nasaau,  who  was  the  first  to  see 
the  future  possibilities  in  this  act.  He  urged  the  seizure 
of  Flushing  or  Ylissingen,  the  chief  stronghold  in  Zeeland, 
situated  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Honte  or  western 
Scheldt,  and  commanding  the  entrance  to  Antwerp.  The 
citizens  rose  in  revolt  against  the  Spanish  garrison;  the 
Sea-Beggars,  as  they  were  called,  hurried  to  assist  them ; 
the  town  wsis  taken,  and  the  Spanish  commander,  Pachecho, 
was  captured  and  hanged.  This  gave  the  seamen  possession 
of  the  whole  island  of  Walcheren  save  the  fortified  town  of 
Middlcburg.     Delfshaven  and  Schiedam  were  seized.     The 
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news  swept  through  Holland,  Zeeland,  Guelderlandy  Utrecht, 
and  Friesland,  and  town  after  town  declared  for  William  of 
Orange  the  Stadtholder.  The  leaders  were  maryellously 
encouraged  to  renewed  exertions.^  Proclamations  in  the 
name  of  the  new  ruler  were  scattered  broadcast  through  the 
country,  and  the  people  were  fired  by  a  song  said  to  be 
written  by  Sainte  Aldegonde,  WUhelmua  van  Ndssowwen, 
which  is  still  the  national  hymn  of  Holland.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  thought  he  might  venture  on  another  invasion,  and 
was  already  near  Brussels  when  the  news  of  the  Massacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew  reached  him.  His  plans  had  been  based 
on  assistance  from  France,  urged  by  Coligny  and  promised 
by  Charles  DC  ^  What  a  sledge-hammer  blow  (e(yup  de 
masstie)  that  has  been/'  he  wrote  to  his  brother ;  ^  my  only 
hope  was  from  France.*"  Mons,  which  Louis  had  seized  in 
the  south  with  his  French  troops,  had  to  be  abandoned ;  and 
William,  after  some  vain  efforts,  had  to  disbcmd  his  troops. 

Then  Alva  came  out  from  Brussels  to  wreak. a  fearful 
vengeance  on  Mons^  Mechlin,  Tergoes,  Naarden,  Haarlem, 
and  Zutphen.  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Mons  were 
violated.  Mechlin  was  plundered  and  set  on  fire  by  the 
Spanish  troop&  The  Spanish  commander  sent  against 
Zutphen  had  orders  to  bum  every  house,  and  to  slay  men, 
women,  and  children.  Haarlem  was  invested,  resisted 
desperately,  and  then  capitulated  on  promise  of  lenient 
treatment  When  the  Spaniards  entered  they  butchered 
in  cold  blood  all  the  Dutch  soldiers  and  some  hundreds  of 
the  citizens ;  and,  tying  the  bodies  two  and  two  together, 
-  they  cast  them  into  the  Haarlem  lake.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Papists  had  determined  to  exterminate  the  Protestants 
when  they  found  that  they  could  not  convert  them. 

Some  towns,  however,  held  out  Don  Frederick,  the 
son  of  Alva  and  the  butcher  of  Haarlem,  was  beaten  back 
from  the  little  town  of  Alkmaar.  The  Sca-Beggan  met  the 
Spanish  fleet  sent  to  crush  them,  sank  or  scattered  the 

>0t  ^nUiam's  totters,  Oom^pandtmei,  tto.  iii.  47-78. 
*  Groen  Tin  Prinftetar,  ArMvm  am  OcrretpmkUmei  MJft*  4$  Is  (krtm§^ 
fra$$tm  (Utn6h%  1841-61). 
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ships,  and  took  the  Admiral  prisoner.  The  nation  of  fisher* 
men  and  shopkeepers,  once  the  scorn  of  Spain  and  of 
Europe  for  their  patient  endurance  of  indi^ties,  were 
seen  at  last  to  be  a  race  of  heroes,  determined  never  again 
to  endure  the  yoke  of  the  Spaniard.  Alva  had  soon  to 
face  a  soldiery  mutinous  for  want  of  pay»  and  to  see  all 
his  sea  approaches  in  the  hands  of  Dutch  sailors,  whom 
the  strongest  fleets  of  Spain  could  not  subdue.  The  iron 
pitiless  man  at  last  acknowledged  that  he  was  beaten,  and 
demanded  his  recall  He  left  Brussels  on  Dea  18th,  1573, 
and  did  not  again  see  the  land  he  had  deluged  with  blood 
during  a  space  of  six  year&  like  all  tyrants,  he  had 
great  faith  in  his  system,  even  when  it  had  broken  in  his 
hand.  Had  he  been  a  little  more  severe,  added  a  few  more 
drops  to  the  sea  of  blood  he  had  spilled,  all  would  have 
gone  well  The  only  advice  he  could  give  to  his  successor 
was,  to  bum  down  every  town  he  could  not  garrison  with 
Spanish  troop& 

The  new  Spanish  Begent  was  Don  Louis  Bequesens-y- 
Zuniga,  a  member  of  the  higher  nobility  of  Spain,  and  a 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  He  was 
high-minded,  and  of  a  generous  disposition.  Had  he  been 
sent  to  the  Netherlands  ten  years  sooner,  and  allowed  to 
act  with  a  free  hand,  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  might 
have  been  different.  His  earlier  efforts  at  government 
were  marked  by  attempts  to  negotiate,  and  he  "waa  at 
pains  to  give  Philip  his  reasons  for  his  conduct 

"Before  my  arrival,'*  he  wrote,  *•  I  could  not  comprehend 
how  the  rebels  contrived  to  maintain  fleets  so  considerable, 
while  your  Majesty  could  not  maintain  one.  Now  I  see 
that  men  who  are  flghting  for  their  lives,  their  families, 
their  property,  and  their  fake  religion,  in  short,  for  their  own 
cause,  are  content  if  they  receive  only  rations  without  pay.** 

He  immediately  reversed  the  policy  of  Alva :  he  re- 
pealed the  hated  taxes;  dissolved  the  Council  of  Blood, 
and  published  a  general  amnesty.  But  he  could  not  come 
to  terms  with  the  "rebel&"     William  of  Orange  refuse^ 
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an  negotiatioii  which  was  not  based  on  three  preliminary 
conditions — freedom  of  conscience,  and  liberty  to  preach 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Word  of  God  ;  the  restoration 
of  all  the  ancient  charters;  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
Spaniards  from  all  posts  military  and  civiL  He  would 
accept  no  truce  nor  amnesty  without  these.  **  We  have 
heard  too  often,"  he  said, ''  the  words  Agreed  and  Eternal. 
If  I  have  your  word  for  it,  who  will  guarantee  that  the  King 
will  not  deny  it,  and  be  absolved  for  his  breach  of  faith  by 
the  Pope  ?  "  Bequesens,  hating  the  necessity,  had  to  carry 
on  the  struggle  which  the  policy  of  his  King  and  of  the 
Brents  who  preceded  him  had  provoked. 

The  fortune  of  war  seemed  to  be  unchanged.  The 
patriots  were  always  victorious  at  sea  and  tenacious  in 
desperate  defence  of  their  fortified  towns  when  they  were 
besieged,  but  they  went  down  before  the  veteran  Spanish 
infantry  in  almost  every  battle  fought  on  land.  In  the 
b^inning  of  1674  two  fortresses  were  invested.  The 
patriots  were  besieging  Middleburg,  and  the  Spaniards 
had  invested  Leyden.  The  Sea-JBeggan  routed  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  a  bloody  fight  in  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and 
Middleburg  had  to  surrender.  Leyden  had  two  months' 
respite  owing  to  a  mutiny  among  the  Spanish  soldiers,  but 
the  citizens  neglected  the  opporttmity  thus  given  them 
to  revictual  their  town.  It  was  again  invested  (May 
26  th),  and  hardly  pressed.  Louis  of  Nassau,  leading  an 
army  to  its  assistance,  was  totally  routed  at  Mookerheide, 
and  he  and  his  younger  brother  Henry  were  among  the 
slain.  The  fate  of  Leyden  seemed  to  be  sealed,  when 
William  suggested  to  the  Estates  of  Holland  to  cut  the 
dykes  and  let  in  the  sea.  The  plan  was  adopted.  But 
the  dykes  took  long  to  cut,  and  when  they  were  opened 
and  the  water  b^an  to  flow  in  slowly,  violent  winds 
swept  it  back  to  the  sea.  Within  Leyden  the  supply  of 
food  was  melting  away;  and  the  famished  and  anxious 
burghers,  looking  over  the  plain  from  the  steeples  of  the 
town,  saw  help  coming  so  slowly  that  it  seemed  as  if  it 
oould  arrive  only  when  it  was  too  late.     The  Spaniards 
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knew  also  of  the  coming  danger,  and,  calculating  on  the 
extremities  of  the  townsfolk,  urged  on  them  to  surrender, 
with  promises  of  an  honourable  ciapitulation.  "  We  have 
two  arms,"  one  of  the  defenders  on  the  walls  shouted  back, 
''  and  when  hunger  forces  us  we  will  eat  the  one  and  fight 
you  with  the  other."  Four  weary  months  passed  amidst 
indescribable  sufferings,  when  at  last  the  sea  reached  the 
walls.  With  it  came  the  patriotic  fleet,  sailing  over  buried 
com  fields  and  gardens,  piloted  through  orchards  and 
villages.  The  Spaniards  fled  in  terror,  for  the  Sea-Beggan 
were  upon  them,  shouting  their  battle-cry,  "  Sooner  Turks 
than  Papists."  Townsmen  and  sailors  went  to  the  great 
church  to  offer  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  which  had 
been  brought  them  from  the  sea.  When  the  vast  audience 
was  singing  a  psalm  of  deliverance,  the  voices  suddenly 
ceased,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  low  sobbing;  the 
people,  broken  by  long  watching  and  famine,  overcome  by 
unexpected  deliverance,  could  only  weep. 

The  good  news  was  brought  to  Delft  by  Hans  Brugge, 
who  found  William  in  church  at  the  afternoon  service. 
When  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  deliverance  of  Leyden 
was  announced  from  the  pulpit  William,  weak  with 
illness  as  he  was,  rode  off  to  Leyden  at  once  to  congratu- 
late the  citizens  on  their  heroic  defence  and  miraculous 
deliverance.  There  he  proposed  the  foundation  of  what 
became  the  famous  University  of  Leyden,  which  became 
for  Holland  what  Wittenberg  had  been  to  (Germany, 
Geneva  to  Switzerland,  and  Saumur  to  Franca 

The  siege  of  Leyden  was  the  turning-point  in  the  war 
for  independence.  The  Spanish  B^ent  saw  that  a  new 
Protestant  State  was  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly 
forming.  His  troops  were  almost  uniformly  victorious 
in  the  field,  but  the  victories  did  not  seem  to-be  of  much 
value.  He  decided  once  more  to  attempt  negotiation. 
The  conferences  came  to  nothing.  The  utmost  that  Philip 
n.  would  concede  was  that  the  Protestants  should  have 
time  to  sell  their  possessions  and  leave  the  country. 
The  war  was  again  renewed,  when  death  came  to  relieve 
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Requesens  of  his  difficulties  (March  1575).  His  last 
mcnths  were  disgraced  by  the  recommendation  he  made 
to  his  master  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  assassination  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange. 

The  history  of  the  next  few  years  is  a  tangled  stoiy 
which  would  take  too  long  t3  telL  When  Sequesens  died 
the  treasury  was  empty,  and  no  public  money  was  forth- 
coming, l^e  Spanish  soldiers  mutinied,  clamouring  for 
their  pay.  They  seized  on  some  towns  and  laid  hold  on 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  Then  occurred  the  awful  pillage 
of  the  great  city,  when,  during  three  terrible  November 
days,  populous  and  wealthy  Antwerp  suffered  all  the 
horrors  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  it 

The  sudden  death  of  Sequesens  had  left  everything  in 
confusion;  and  leading  men,  both  Soman  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  conceived  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  absence  of  any  Spanish  Governor  to  see  whether  all 
the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  could  not  com- 
bine on  some  common  programme  which  would  unite  the 
country  in  spite  of  their  religious  differences.  Del^ates 
met  together  at  Ghent  (Oct.  28th,  1576)  and  drafted  a 
treaty.  A  meeting  of  States  General  for  the  southern 
provinces  was  called  to  assemble  at  Brussels  in  November, 
and  the  members  were  discussing  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
when  the  news  of  the  "Spanish  Fury"  at  Antwerp 
reached  them.  The  story  of  the  ghastly  horrors  perpetrated 
on  their  countrymen  doubtless  hastened  their  decision, 
and  the  treaty  was  ratified  both  by  the  States  General 
and  by  the  Council  of  State.  The  Pa/cificaJtAm  of  OherU 
cemented  an  alliance  between  the  southern  provinces 
represented  in  the  States  General  which  met  at  Brussels 
and  the  northern  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zeeland.  Its 
chief  provisions  were  that  all  should  combine  to  drive  tiie 
Spanish  and  other  foreign  troops  out  of  the  land,  and  that 
a  formal  meeting  of  del^ates  from  all  the  seventeen 
provinces  should  be  called  to  deliberate  upon  the  religious 
question.  In  the  meantime  the  Soman  Catholic  religion 
was  to  be  maintained ;  the  Placards  were  to  be  abolished ; 
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the  Prince  of  Orange  was  declared  to  be  the  (Jovemor  of 
the  seventeen  provinces  and  the  Admiral-General  of 
Holland  and  Zeeland;  an4  the  confiscation  of  the 
properties  of  the  houses  of  Nassau  and  Brederode  was 
rescinded. 

Don  John  of  Austria  had  been  appointed  by  Philip 
Begent  of  the  Netherlands,  and  was  in  Luxemburg  early 
in  November.  His  arrival  there  was  intimated  to  the 
States  General,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  Begent 
unless  he  would  approve  of  the  Pacification  of  Ohent  and 
swear  to  maintain  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  various 
province&  Months  were  spent  in  negotiations,  but  the 
States  General  were  unmovabla  He  yielded  at  length, 
and  made  his  State  entry  into  Brussels  on  May  1st,  1577. 
When  once  there  he  found  himself  overshadowed  by 
William,  who  had  been  accepted  as  leader  by  Eoman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike.  But  Philip  with  great 
exertions  had  got  together  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
veteran  Spanish  and  Italian  troops,  and  sent  them  to  the 
Netherlands  under  the  command  of  Alexander  Famese, 
the  son  of  the  former  Begent,  Margaret  Duchess  of  Parma. 
The  young  Duke  of  Parma  was  a  man  of  consummate 
abilities,  military  and  diplomatic,  and  was  by  far  the 
ablest  agent  Philip  ever  had  in  the  Low  Countries.  He 
defeated  the  patriotic  army  at  G^mblours  (Jan.  31st,  1578), 
and  several  towns  at  once  opened  their  gates  to  Parma 
and  Don  John.  To  increase  the  confusion,  John  Casimir, 
brother  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  invaded  the  land  from 
the  east  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  German  mercenary 
soldiers  to  assist  the  Calvinists;  tibe  Archduke  Matthias, 
brother  of  the  Emperor  Budolph,  was  already  in  the  country, 
invited  by  the  Boman  Catholics ;  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
had  invaded  the  Netherlands  from  the  south  to  uphold 
the  interests  of  those  Bomanists  who  did  not  wish  to 
tolerate  Protestantism  but  hated  the  Spaniards.  These 
foreigners  represented  only  too  well  the  latent  divisions 
of  the  country — divisions  which  were  skilfully  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Duke  of   Parma.     After  struggling 
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in  vain  for  a  union  of  the  whole  seventeen  provinces  on 
the  basis  of  complete  religious  toleration,  William  saw 
that  his  task  was  hopeless.  Neither  the  majority  of  the 
Bomanists  nor  the  majority  of  the  Protestants  could 
understand  toleration.  Delegates  of  the  Bomanist  provinces 
of  Hainault,  Douay,  and  Artois  met  at  .fiiras  (Jan.  6th, 
1579)  to  form  a  league  which  had  for  its  ultimate  in- 
tention a  reconciliation  with  Spain  on  the  basis  of  the 
Fae^fiecUian  of  Ghent,  laying  stress  on  the  pibvision  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Soman  Catholic  religion.  Thus 
challenged,  the  northern  provinces  of  Holland,  Zeeland, 
Utrecht,  Guelderland,  and  Zutphen  met  at  Utrecht  (Jan. 
29th,  1579),  and  formed  a  league  to  maintain  themselves 
against  all  foreign  Princes,  including  the  King  of  Spain. 
These  two  leagues  mark  the  definite  separation  of  the 
Bomanist  South  from  the  Protestant  North,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  Protestant  State,  the  United  Provinc  s. 
William  did  not  sign  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  until  May  3rd. 

In  1581,  Philip  made  a  last  attempt  to  overcome  his 
indomitable  antagonist  He  published  the  Ban  against 
him,  denouncing  him  as  a  traitor  and  an  enemy  of  the 
human  race,  and  offering  a  reward  of  twenty-five  thousand 
crowns  and  a  patent  of  nobility  to  anyone  who  should 
deliver  him  to  the  King  dead  or  alive.  William  answered 
in  his  famous  Apology ,  which  gives  an  account  of  his  whole 
career,  and  contains  a  scathing  exposure  of  Philip's 
nusdeeds.  The  Apology  was  translated  into  several 
languages,  and  sent  to  all  the  Courts  of  Europe.  Brabant, 
Flanders,  Utrecht,  Guelderland,  Holland,  and  Zeeland 
answered  Philip  by  the  celebrated  Act  of  Abjuration 
(July  26th,  1681),  in  which  they  solemnly  renounced 
allegiance  to  the  Khig  of  Spain,  and  oonstituted  themselves 
an  independent  republia 

13ie  date  of  the  abjuration  may  be  taken  as  the 
beginning  of  the  new  era,  the  birth  of  another  Protestant 
nation.  Its  young  life  had  been  consecrated  in  a  baptism 
of  blood  and  fire  such  as  no  other  nation  in  Europe  had  to 
endure.     Its  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  procure 
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immediate  relieL  Nearly  thirty  years  of  further  struggle 
awaited  it ;  and  it  was  soon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  its  heroic 
leader.  The  rewards  promised  by  Philip  n.  were  a  spur  to 
the  zeal  of  Bomanist  fanatica  In  1582  (March  18thX 
Juan  Jaureguy,  a  Biscayan,  made  a  desperate  attempt  At 
assassination,  which  for  the  moment  was  thought  to  be 
sucoessf  uL  The  pistol  was  so  close  to  the  Prince  that  his 
hair  and  beard  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  ball  entering  under 
the  right  ear,  passed  through  the  palate  and  out  by  the 
left  jaw.  Two  years  later  (July  9th,  1584),  William  fell 
mortally  wounded  by  Balthasar  (Gerard,  whose  heirs 
claimed  the  reward  for  assassination  promised  by  Philip, 
and  received  part  of  it  from  the  King.  The  Prince's  last 
words  were :  "  My  God,  have  mercy  on  my  soul  and  on 
these  poor  people." 

The  sixteenth  century  produced  no  nobler  character 
than  that  of  William,  Prince  of  Oranga  His  family  were 
Lutherans,  but  they  permitted  the  lad  to  be  brought  up 
in  the  Boman  Catholic  religion — ^the  condition  which 
Charles  v.  had  imposed  before  he  would  consent  to  give 
effect  to  the  will  of  Ben^,  Prince  of  Orange,^  who,  dying 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  had  left  his  large  possessions 
to  his  youthful  cousin,  William  of  Nassau.  In  an  intoler- 
ant age  he  stands  forth  as  the  one  great  leader  who  rose 
above  the  religious  passions  of  the  time,  and  who  strove 
all  his  life  to  secure  freedom  of  conscience  and  right  of 
public  worship  for  men  of  all  creeds.*  He  was  a  con- 
sistent liberal  Boman  Catholic  down  to  the  close  of  1655. 
His  letter  (January  24th,  1666)  to  Margaret  of  Parma 

^  The  bhuJI  principality  of  Orange-Chaloni  waa  litaated  in  the  sontL  ctf 
Franoe  on  the  river  Rhone,  its  south-west  comer  being  about  ten  milea 
north  of  the  city  of  Avignon.  Henry  of  Naaeau,  the  undo  of  our  William 
of  Orange,  had  married  Claude,  the  aister  of  Philibert,  the  last  male  of  the 
House  of  Orange-Chalons ;  and  Philibert  had  bequeathed  his  principality 
to  his  nephew  Ren^  the  son  of  Henry  and  Claude.  The  principality  was 
•f  no  great  value  compared  with  the  other  possessions  of  the  House  of 
Nassau,  but  as  it  was  under  no  overlord,  its  possessor  took  rank  among  tht 
mpereign  princes  of  Europe. 

*  Putnam,  WiUicm  the  SilerU,  the  Prinee  of  Oratnge^  As  inodmOe  i 
tfihe  SixtemUh  CenUwry,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1890. 
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perhaps  reveals  the  beginnings  of  a  ehanga  He  called 
himself  *"  a  good  Christian/'  not  a  **  good  Catholic.*'  Before 
the  end  of  that  year  he  had  said  privately  that  he  was 
ready  to  return  to  the  faith  of  his  cMdhood  and  subscribe 
the  Augsburg  Confession.  During  his  exile  in  1668  he 
had  made  a  daily  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and,  what- 
ever the  exact  shade  of  his  theological  opinions,  had  become 
a  deeply  religious  man,  animated  with  the  lofty  idea  that 
Qod  had  called  him  to  do  a  great  work  for  Him  and  for 
His  persecuted  people.  His  private  letters,  meant  for  no 
eyes  but  those  of  his  wife  or  of  his  most  familiar  friends, 
are  full  of  passages  expressing  a  quiet  faith  in  QoA  and  in 
the  leadings  of  His  Providence.^  During  the  last  years  of 
his  life  the  teachings  of  Calvin  had  more  and  more  taken 
hold  on  his  intellect  and  sympathy,  and  he  publicly  declared 
himself  a  Calvinist  in  1573  (October  23rd).  A  hatred  of 
every  form  of  oppression  was  his  ruling  passion,  and  he  him- 
self has  told  us  that  it  was  when  he  learnt  that  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Spain  had  come  to  a  secret  understanding 
to  extirpate  heresy  by  fire  and  sword,  that  he  made  the 
silent  resolve  to  drive  **  This  vermin  of  Spaniards  out  of 
his  country."  ■ 

13ie  Protestant  Netherlands  might  well  believe  them- 
sel\res  lost  when  he  fell  under  the  pistol  of  the  assassin ; 
but  he  left  them  a  l^acy  in  the  persons  of  his  confidential 
friend  Johan  van  Oldenbameveldt  and  of  his  son  Maurice. 
Oldenbameveldt's  patient  diplomatic  genius  completed  the 
political  work  left  unfinished  by  William ;  and  Maurice,' 

>  Gachard,  (hrrttpimdamc$  i4  €hMamm$  U  TaoUrnm^  FHmm  iTOranffe, 
iLllO. 

*  It  it  said  that  William't  ntioenoe  on  hearing  thii  news,  which  moTed 
him  so  mnoh,  gained  him  the  name  of  "  The  Silent "  (le  tacUufm) :  it  is  more 
prohable  that  the  soubriquet  was  giren  to  him  by  Cardinal  de  Qranrelle. 

'  Maorioe  snooeeded  his  father  as  Stadtholder,  and  became  Prince  of 
Orange  in  1618  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Philip  William,  who  was 
kidnapped  from  Lonyain  and  brought  up  as  a  Roman  Oathdlio  hj  Philip 
n.    William  was  married  four  timee : 

a.  In  1550,  to  AuDe  of  Kgmont,  only  child  of  MaTftnlHan  of  Bmen. 
Her  son  was  Philip  William  ;  she  died  in  March  1558. 

b.  In  1561,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Elector  ICaurioe  «f  Sazoaj,  and 
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a  lad  of  seventeen  at  his  father's  death,  was  acknowledged 
only  a  few  years  afterwards  as  the  greatest  military 
leader  in  Europe.  The  older  man  in  the  politician's  study, 
and  the  boy-general  in  the  field,  were  able  to  keep  the 
Spaniards  at  bay,  until  at  length,  in  1607  (October),  a 
suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  to.  This  resulted  in  a 
truce  for  twelve  years  (April  9th,  1609),  which  was  after- 
wards prolonged  indefinitely.  The  Dutch  had  won  their 
independence,  and  had  become  a  strong  Protestant  power 
whose  supremacy  at  sea  was  challenged  only  by  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  persecutions  which 
they  endured,  the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands  organised 
themselves  into  churches,  and  as  early  as  1563  the  dele- 
gates from  the  various  churches  met  in  a  synod  to  settle  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  which  was  to  bind  them  together. 
This  was  not  done  without  internal  difficulties.  The 
people  of  the  Netherlands  had  received  the  Evangelical 
faith  from  various  sources,  and  the  converts  tenaciously 
clung  to  the  creed  and  ecclesiastical  system  with  which  they 
were  first  acquainted.  The  earliest  Beformation  preachers 
in  the  Low  Countries  were  followers  of  Luther,  and  many 
of  them  had  been  trained  at  Wittenberg.  Lutherans 
were  numerous  among  the  lesser  nobility  and  the  more 
substantial  bui^hers.  Somewhat  later  the  opinions  of 
Zwingli  also  found  their  way  into  the  Netherlands,  and 
were  adopted  by  many  very  sincere  believers.  The  French- 
granddaughter  of  Philip  of  HesM.  She  early  developed  eyniptoniB  of 
incipient  insanity,  which  came  to  a  height  when  she  deserted  her  hnsband 
in  1567  and  went  to  live  a  disrepntablelife  In  Oologne.  She  became  insane, 
and  her  &mily  seized  her  and  impTiaoned  her  until  she  died  in  1578.  She 
was  the  mother  of  Mauioe. 

e.  In  1571,  Charlotte  de  Bonrbon,  daughter  of  the  Duo  de  Montpensier. 
She  had  been  a  nun,  had  embraced  the  Beformed  fidth,  and  fled  to  Qermany. 
The  marriage  was  a  singularly  happy  one.  She  was  scarcely  recovered  from 
childbirth  when  William  was  almost  killed  by  Jaur^guy,  and  the  shook, 
combined  with  her  Incessant  toil  in  nursing  her  husband,  was  too  much 
for  her  strength ;  she  died  in  1582  (May  5th). 

d.  In  1588,  to  Louise  de  OoUgny,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Admiral 
Ooligny.  She  had  lost  both  her  parents  in  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew. 
She  was  a  wonderful  and  charming  woman,  beloved  by  her  stepchildren 
and  adored  by  her  adopted  country ;  she  survived  her  husband  forty  years. 
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spealdiig  provinces  in  the  south  had  been  evangelised  for 
the  most  part  by  missioners  trained  under  Calvin  at 
Geneva,  and  they  brought  his  theology  with  them.  Thus 
Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  had  all  attached  followers  in 
the  Low  Countrie&  The  differences  found  expression,  not 
so  much  in  matters  of  doctrine  as  in  preferences  for 
different  forms  of  Church  government ;  and  although  they 
were  almost  overcome,  they  reappeared  later  in  the  contest 
which  emerged  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
about  the  relation  which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  civfl 
and  the  ecclesiastical  authoritie&  Li  the  end,  the  teaching 
of  Greneva  displaced  both  Lutheramsm  and  Zwinglianism, 
and  the  Eeformed  in  the  Netherlands  became  Calvinist  in 
doctrine  and  discipline. 

Accordingly,  most  jof  the  churches  were  early  organised 
on  the  principles  of  the  churches  in  France,  with  a  minister 
and  a  consistory  of  elders  and  deacons ;  and  when  del^ates 
from  the  churches  met  to  deliberate  upon  an  organisation 
which  would  bind  all  together,  the  system  which  was 
adopted  was  the  Presbyterian  or  Conciliar.  The  meeting 
was  at  Emden  (1569),  as  it  was  too  dangerous  to  assemble 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
land&  It  was  resolved  that  the  Church  should  be  ruled 
hjconMorisSyClasseSfejidsjfnods.  This  Conciliar  organisation, 
thus  adopted  at  Emden  in  1569,  might  not  have  met  with 
unanimous  support  had  not  the  Beformed  been  exposed  to 
the  full  fury  of  Alva's  persecution.  The  consistorial 
system  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  position  which 
Zwingli  assigned  to  the  magistracy,  are  possible  only  when 
the  civil  government  is  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
Church  within  the  land  which  it  rules ;  but  Presbyterianism, 
as  France,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands  have  proved, 
is  the  best  suited  for  **  a  Church  under  the  Cross.*'  Nor 
need  this  be  wondered  at,  for  the  Presbyterian  or  Conciliar 
is  the  revival  of  the  government  of  the  Church  of  the  early 
centuries  while  stiU  under  the  ban  of  the  Boman  Empira^ 

>  LindM^,  Th4  Chwrch  and  the  Minitiry  in  tht  EaH/y  Cmlwrisi,  2iid  ed 
(London,  1903},  pp.  108,  204/.,  250,  880  ic,  880. 
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A  Bynod  wbioh  met  at  Dordrecht  (Dort)  in  1672 
revised,  enlarged,  and  formally  adopted  the  articles  of  this 
Emden  synod  or  conference. 

Two  pecularities  of  the  Dutch  organisation  ought  to 
be  explained.  The  eonsistory  or  kirk-session  is  the  oourt 
which  rules  the  individual  congregation  in  Holland  as  in 
all  other  Presbyterian  lands ;  but  in  the  Dutch  Church  all 
Church  members  inhabiting  a  city  are  regarded  as  one 
congr^^tion;  the  ministers  are  the  pastors  of  the  city, 
preaching  in  turn  in  all  its  buildings  set  apart  for  public 
worship,  and  the  people  are  not  considered  to  be  specially 
attached  to  any  one  of  the  buildings,  nor  to  belong  to  the 
flock  of  any  one  of  the  ministers;  and  therefore  there 
is  one  consiBtory  for  the  whole  city.  This  peculiarity  was 
also  seen  in  the  early  centurie&  Then  it  must  be  noticed 
that,  owing  to  the  political  organisation  of  the  United 
Provinces,  it  was  difficult  to  arrange  for  a  National  Sjmod. 
The  civil  constitution  was  a  federation  of  States,  in  many 
respects  independent  of  each  other,  who  were  bound  to 
protect  each  other  in  war,  to  maintaiu  a  common  army, 
and  to  contribute  to  a  common  military  treasury.  When 
William  of  Orange  was  elected  Stadtholder  for  life,  one  of 
the  laws  which  bound  him  was  that  he  should  not  acknow- 
ledge any  ecclesiastical  assembly  which  had  not  the 
approval  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  province  in  which 
it  proposed  to  meet.  This  implied  that  each  province 
was  entitled  to  r^ulate  its  own  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
There  could  be  no  meeting  of  a  National  Synod  unless  all 
the  United  Provinces  gave  their  approval  Hence  the 
tendency  was  to  prevent  corporate  and  united  action. 

According  to  the  articles  of  Emden,  and  the  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  approved  at  Dordrecht  in  1572,  it 
was  agreed  that  office-bearers  in  the  Church  were  to  sign 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  This  creed  had  been  prepared 
by  Guide  de  Br^  (bom  at  Mens  in  1540)  in  1561,  and 
had  been  revised  by  several  of  his  frienda  It  was 
based  on  the  Confession  of  the  French  Church,  and  was 
originally  written  in  French.     It  was  approved  by  a  series 
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of  Synods,  and  was  translated  into  Dutch,  German,  and 
Latin.  It  is  known  as  the  Belgic  Confession.  Its  original 
title  was,  A  Confession  of  Faith,  generoMy  and  unanimously 
maintained  by  Believers  dispersed  throughout  the  Low 
Countries  who  desire  to  live  according  to  the  purity  of  the 
Holy  Gfospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.^  The  Church  also 
adopted  the  Heidelberg  Catechism*  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young. 

The  long  fight  against  Spain  and  the  Inquisition  had 
stimulated  the  energies  of  the  Church  and  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  their  Universities  and  theological 
schools  soon  rivalled  older  seats  of  learning.  The 
University  of  Leyden,  a  thank-offering  for  the  wonderful 
deliverance  of  the  town,  was  founded  in  1575  ;.  Franecker, 
ten  years  later,  in  1585;  and  there  followed  in  rapid 
succession  the  Universities  of  Gronningen  (1612),  Utrecht 
(1636),  and  Harderwyk  (1648).  Dutch  theologians  and 
lawyers  became  famous  during  the  seventeenth  century 
for  their  learning  and  acumen. 

A  Mfilkr,  DU  BskmimMsKhriflm  tUr  rtfwmUrimk  Kkrekt  (Ldprig, 
1908),  p.  388 ;  Sehftfl;  Tkt  Omi$  ^  Of  MpmgdktU  Fnttdmi  Okmrehe$, 
888. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE  BEFOBMATION  IN  SCOTLAND.^ 

If  civilisation  meaim  the  art  of  living  together  in  peaoa^ 
Scotland  was  almost  foor  hundred  years  behind  the  rest  of 
Western  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

>  SomoES  i^Oalendar  ^  (hs  State  Papers  relaHng  to  Seotland  and  Mary 
Queen  o/ScoU,1547'-1603(Wiiihuig\  1898,  etc.) ;  Calendar  of  State  Papere, 
Elizabeth,  Foreign  (London,  1868,  etc.) ;  Acts  of  Ihe  ParliammU  qf  Scotland, 
ii  (1814);  lUgieter  qf  flU  Cheat  Seal  qf  Seotiand  (fidinbnrgb,  1886); 
Segieter  ef  the  Privy  OowmU  qf  Scotland,  I  (Edinburgh,  1877) ;  LabanofT, 
Lettres  inidites  de  Marie  StuaH  (Paria,  1889),  and  Lettree,  indructiom 
it  m4moire$  de  Marie  S^ttart  (London,  1844) ;  Pollen,  Ptipal  NegotiaOong 
toith  Mary  Quem  qf  Seote  (Soottiih  Historical  Society,  Edinburgh,  1901) ; 
Tenlet,  Papiere  d^Aat  •  .  .  rekU^fe  d  Vhistoire  de  V^cosee  (Bannatyne  Club, 
1851),  and  BelaHone  pdUtiquee  de  la  France  et  de  PFspagne  avee  VAcosm 
(Paris,  1862) ;  Ledey,  Sietory  qfScoaand  (Soottish  Text  Society,  Edinburgh, 
1888) ;  John  Knox,  Works  (edited  by  D.  Laing,  Edinbnigb,  1846-55) ; 
The  Book  qfthe  XJr^neirmd  Kirk  (Bannatyne  Club,  Edinburgh,  1839) ;  Chids 
and  Godlie  Ballad  (edited  by  Mitchell  for  Scottish  Text  Society,  Edinburgh, 
1897) ;  (Dunlop),  A  CMlectUm  qf  Confessions  qf  Faith,  etc  ii.  (Edinburgh, 
1722) ;  Galderwood,  J^istory  qf  the  Kirk  (^  Scotland  (Woodrow  Society, 
Edinburgh,  1842-49) ;  Row,  History  <^  the  Kirk  qf  Scotland  (Woodrow 
Sodety,  Edinbuigh,  1842) ;  Spottiswoode,  History  qf  the  Church  and  State 
(tf  Scotland  (Spottiswoodt  Society,  Edinburgh,  1851) ;  Soott,  FasH  Eedesim 
Scotieams  (Edinburgh,  1866-71);  Sir  David  Lindsay,  Poetical  Works 
(edited  by  David  Laing,  Edinburgh,  1879) ;  The  Book  qf  Common  Order  of 
the  Church  qf  Scotland  (edited  by  Sprott  and  Leishman,  Edinburgh,  1868) ; 
Sotuli  Scotioe ;  Calvin's  Letters  {Corpus  lU/omuUorwn,  xxxviii.-xlviii.). 

IdLTSB  BooKB :  D.  Hay  Fleming,  Mary  Queen  qf  Scots  from  her  birth  untU 
her flightinJlo England  {jMndion,  1897),  The  Scottish  BefoTmalion{^\iA}Ta^ 
1904),  and  The  Story  of  the  Scottish  Covenants  (Edinburgh,  1904) ;  P.  Hume 
Brown,  John  Knox  (London,  1895),  and  George  Buchanan  (Edinburgh,  1890) ; 
M'Orie,  Life  of  Knox  (Edinburgh,  1840);  Grub,  Ecclesiastical  History  ef 
Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1861) ;  Cunningham,  T?ie  Church  History  cf  Scotland 
(Edinburgh,  1882) ;  Lorimer,  Life  of  Patrick  Hamilton  (Edinborgh,  1857), 
John  Knox  and  ths  Chmreh  of  England  (London,  1875). 
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The  history  of  her  kings  is  a  tale  of  assassinations  long 
minorities,  regencies  scrambled  and  fought  for  by  un- 
scrupulous barons ;  and  kingly  authority,  which  had  been 
growing  in  other  countries,  was  on  the  verge  of  extinction 
in  Scotland.  Her  Parliament  or  Estates  of  the  Eealm 
was  a  mere  feudal  assembly,  with  more  than  the  usual 
uncertainty  r^arding  who  were  entitled  to  be  present; 
while  its  peculiar  management  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Estates  made  it  a  facile  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
faction  who  were  for  the  moment  in  power,  and  robbed  it 
of  any  stable  influence  on  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
Church,  wealthy  so  far  as  acreage  was  concerned,  had 
become  secularised  to  an  extent  imknown  elsewhere,  and 
its  benefices  served  to  provide  for  the  younger  sons  of  the 
great  feudal  families  in  a  manner  which  recalls  the  days 
of  Charles  the  Hammer.^ 

Yet  the  country  had  been  prepared  for  the  Beforma- 
tion  by  the  education  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  middle 
class,  by  constant  intercourse  between  Scotland  and  France 
and  the  Low  Countries,  and  by  the  sympathy  which  Scottish 
students  had  felt  for  the  earlier  movements  towards 
Church  reform  in  England  .  and  Bohemia ;  while  the 
wealth  and  immorality  of  the  Eomish  clergy,  the  poverty 
of  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry,  and  the  changing 
political  situation,  combined  to  give  an  impetus  to  the 
efforts  of  those  who  longed  for  a  Beformation. 

More  than  one  historian  has  remarked  that  the  sHite 
of  education  in  Scotland  had  always  been  considerably  in 
advance  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  its 
backward  civilisation.  This  has  been  usually  traced  to 
the  enduring  influence  of  the  old  Celtic  Church — a  Church 
which  had  maintained  its  hold  on  the  country  for  more 
than  seven  centuries,  and  which  had  always  looked  i  upon 
the  education  of  the  people  as  a  religious  duty.  Old 
Celtic  ecclesiastical  rules  declared  that  it  was  as  important 
to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  read,  as  to  dispense  the  sacraments, 
and  to  take  part  in  sovl-friendBhip  (confession).  Tba 
*  Ot  (kmU^ridif  MoeUm  ffidory  (Cambridge,  1908),  0.  551-M. 
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Celtic  monastery  had  always  been  an  educational  centre ; 
and  when  Charles  the  Great  established  the  High  Schools 
which  grew  to  be  the  older  Universities  of  northern 
Europe,  the  Celtic  monasteries  furnished  many  of  the 
teachers.  The  very  complete  educational  system  of  the 
old  Church  had  been  taken  over  into  the  Eoman  Church 
which  supplanted  it,  under  Queen  Margaret  and  her  sona 
Hence  it  was  that  the  Cathedral  and  Monastery  Schools 
produced  a  number  of  scholars  who  were  eager  to  enrich 
their  stores  of  learning  beyond  what  the  mother-country 
could  give  them,  and  the  Scotch  wandering  student  was 
well  known  during  the  Middle  Ages  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  One  Scottish  bishop  founded  a  Scots  College 
in  Paris  for  his  countrymen ;  other  bishops  obtained  from 
English  kings  safe-conducts  for  their  students  to  reside 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

ThiB  scholastic  intercourse  brought  Scotland  in  touch 
with  the  intellectual  movements  in  Europe.  Scottish 
students  at  Paris  listened  to  the  lectures  of  Peter  Dubois 
and  William  of  Ockham  when  they  taught  the  theories 
contained  m  the  DefenBor  Facts  of  Marsiglio  of  Padua, 
who  had  expounded  that  the  Church  is  not  the  hierarchy, 
but  the  Christian  people,  and  had  denied  both  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  13ie 
Sotuli  Scotim}  or  collection  of  safe-conducts  issued  by 
English  monarchs  to  inhabitants  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
show  that  a  continuous  stream  of  Scottish  students  went 
to  the  English  Universities  from  1357  to  1389.  During 
the  earlier  years  of  this  period — that  is,  up  to  1364 — 
the  safe-conducts  applied  for  and  granted  entitled  the 
bearers  to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  or  any  other  place 
of  learning  in  England;  but  from  1364  to  1379  Oxford 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  University  frequented. 
During  one  of  these  years  (1365)  safe-conducts  were 
given  to  no  fewer  than  eighty-one  Scottish  students  to 
study   in    Oxford.     The   period    was   that    during  which 

1  JUivii  SeoHa,  I  808,  815,  816,  822,  825,  828,  820,  849,  851,  850,  877, 
881,  886,  891,  896,  ii.  8,  20,  45,  100. 
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the  influence  of  Wiclif  was  most  powerful,  when  Oxford 
seethed  with  Lollardy;  and  the  teachings  of  the  great 
Beformer  were  thus  brought  into  Scotland. . 

Lollardy  seems  to  have  made  great  progress.  In 
1405,  Eobert,  Duke  of  Albany,  was  made  Governor  of 
Scotland,  and  Andrew  Wyntoun  in  his  Metrical  Ghronicle 
praises  him  for  his  fidelity  to  the  Church : 

^He  wee  a  constant  Catholike, 
All  Lollard  he  hatyt  and  heretike."^ 

From  this  time  down  to  the  very  dawn  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  we  find  references  to  Lollardy  in  contemporary 
writers  and  in  Acts  of  the  Scots  Parliament ;  and  all  the 
earlier  histories  of  the  Beformation  movement  in  Scotland 
relate  the  story  of  the  Lollards  of  Kyle  and  their  inter- 
view with  King  James  rv.* 

The  presence  of  Lollard  opinions  in  Scotland  must 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the  Hussites 
in  Bohemia.  Li  1433  (July  23rd),  Paul  Craw  or  Grawar 
was  seized,  tried  before  the  Inquisitorial  court,  condemned, 
and  burnt  as  a  heretic.  He  had  brought  letters  from  the 
Hussites  of  Prag,  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  interest  the  Scots  in  the  Hussite  movement — one  of 
the  many  emissaries  who  were  despatched  in  1431  and 
1432  by  Procopius  and  John  Bokycana  into  all  European 
lands.  He  was  found  by  the  Inquisitor  to  be  a  man  in 
sacris  Uteris  et  in  aUegatione  BibluB  promptus  et  exercitaUus, 
Knox  tells  us  that  he  was  condemned  for  denying 
transubstantiation,  auricular  confession  to  the  priests,  and 
prayers  to  saints  departed.  We  learn  also  from  Knox 
that  at  his  burning  the  executioner  put  a  ball  of  brass  in 
his  mouth  that  the  people  might  not  hear  his  defence. 
His  execution  did   not   arrest   the  progress  of  Lollardy. 

*  Wyntomi,  Orygynale  Oronyhil,  iz.  a  zxri  2778,  2774. 

'  For  a  ooUeotion  of  these  references,  cfl  The  SeoUiih  HittoHoal  Review 
for  April  1004,  pp.  266/.  Panrey's  revision  of  Wiolifs  New  TeskmeiU  wat 
translated  by  Mnrdooh  Nisbet  into  Soots.  It  is  being  published  by  the 
Scottish  Text  Society,  The  New  Tidtmeni  in  Scots,  I  1001,  tt.  1008.  Tht 
translation  was  made  about  1520. 
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The  earlier  poems  of  Sir  David  Lmdsay  contain  Lollard 
opinions.  By  the  time  that  these  were  published  (1529- 
1630),  Lutheran  writings  had  found  their  way  into 
Scotland,  and  may  have  influenced  the  writer;  but  the 
sentiments  in  the  Testament  and  Camplaynt  of  the  Papyngo 
are  more  Lollard  than  Lutheran. 

The  Bomish  Church  in  Scotland  was  comparatively 
wealthy,  and  the  rude  Scottish  nobles  managed  to  place 
their  younger  sons  in  many  a  fat  living,  with  the  result 
that  the  manners  of  the  clergy  did  little  honour  to  their 
sacred  calling.  Satirists  began  to  point  the  moral  John 
Bow  says : 

^As  for  the  more  particulare  means  whereby  many  in 
Scotland  sot  some  knowledge  of  God's  trueth,  in  the  time 
of  great  darkness,  there  were  some  books  sett  out,  such  as 
Sir  David  Lindesay  his  poesie  upon  the  Fawr  Manarehdes, 
wherein  many  other  treatises  are  conteined,  opening  up 
the  abuses  among  the  Clergie  at  that  tyme ;  Wedderbum's 
Psalms  and  Godlie  Bailads,  changing  many  of  the  old 
Popish  songs  onto  Godlie  purposes;  a  Complaint  given 
in  by  the  halt,  blinde  and  poore  of  England,  aganis  the 
prelats,  preists,  friers,  and  others  such  kirkmen,  who 
prodigallie  wasted  all  the  tithes  and  kirk  liveings  upon 
their  unlawful!  pleasures,  so  that  they  could  get  no 
sustentation  nor  releef  as  Qrod  had  ordained.  This  was 
printed  and  came  into  Scotland.  There  were  also  some 
theatricall  playes,  comedies,  and  other  notable  histories 
acted  in  publict;  for  Sir  David  Lindesay  his  Satyre  was 
acted  in  the  Amphitheater  of  St.  Johnestoun  (Perth),  before 
King  James  the  v.,  and  a  great  part  of  the  nobiUtie  and 
gentrie,  fra  mom  to  even,  whilk  made  the  people  sensible 
of  the  darknes  wherein  they  lay,  of  the  wickednes  of  their 
kirkmen,  and  did  let  them  see  how  G<k1's  Kirk  should  have 
bene  otherwayes  guyded  nor  it  was ;  all  of  whilk  did  much 
good  for  that  tyme."  ^ 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  Scottish  people 
felt  the  real  sting  in  such  satires  until  they  began  to  be 

>Row,  History  of  the  Kirk  qfSeoOiMind  from  tk$  fMW  1668  to  Avguat  1637 
(Edinburgh,  1842),  p.  6. 
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taught  by  preachers  who  had  been  to  Wittenberg,  or  who 
had  studied  the  writings  of  Luther  and  other  Beformers, 
or  who  had  learned  from  private  perusal  of  the  Scriptures 
what  it  was  to  be  in  earnest  about  pardon  of  sin  and 
salvation  of  souL 

Some  of  the  towns  on  the  East  Cloast  were  centres  of 
trade  with  the  Continent,  and  Leith  had  once  been  an 
obscure  member  of  the  great  Hanseatic  Leagua  Lutheran 
and  other  tracts  were  smuggled  into  Scotland  from  Camp- 
vere  by  way  of  Leith,  Dundee,  and  Montrosa  The  authori- 
ties were  on  the  alert,  and  tried  to  put  an  end  to  the 
practice.  Li  1525,  Parliament  forbade  strangers  bringing 
Lutheran  books  into  Scotland  on  pain  of  imprisonment  and 
forfeiture  of  their  goods  and  ships  ;  ^  and  in  the  same  year 
the  Grovemment  ware  informed  that  "  sundry  strangers  and 
others  within  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  were  possessed  of 
Luther's  books,  and  favoured  his  errors  and  false  opinion&" 
Two  years  later  (1527),  the  Act  was  made  to  include  those 
who  assisted  in  spreading  Lutheran  views.  An  agent  of 
Wolsey  informed  the  Cardinal  that  Scottish  merchants 
were  purchasing  copies  of  Tindale's  New  Testament 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  sending  them  to  Scotland.' 
The  efforts  of  the  Grovemment  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  successful  Another  Act  of  Parliament  in  1635 
declared  that  none  but  the  clergy  were  to  be  allowed  to 
purchase  heretical  books ;  all  others  possessing  such  were 
required  to  give  them  up  within  forty  day&*  This  legisla- 
tion clearly  shows  the  spread  of  Beformed  writings  among 
the  people  of  Scotland. 

The  first  Scottish  martyr  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  a 
younger  son  of  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton  of  Kincavel  and 
Stanehousa  He  had  studied  at  Paris  and  Louvain.  As 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  Paris  in  1620,  he  had  been 
there  when  the  writings  of  Luther  were  being  studied  by 
all  learned  men,  including  the  theological  students  of  tha 

^  Act.  Pari  SeU.  ^  295. 

*  Hay  Fleming,  The  SeoOM  Srformaiiim,  ^  IL 

•Ad,  I\wi.  SeoL  il  841. 
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Sorbonne  (the  theological  faculty).^  Hamilton  mnst  have 
been  impressed  by  the  principles  of  the  German  Reformer, 
and  have  made  no  secret  of  his  views  when  he  returned  to 
Scotland ;  for  in  the  beginning  of  1527  he  was  a  suspected 
heretic,  and  was  ordered  to  be  summoned  and  accused  as 
such.  He  fled  from  Scotland,  went  to  Wittenberg,  was 
at  the  opening  of  Philip  of  Hesse's  new  Evangelical  Univer- 
sity of  Marbuig  (May  30th,  1527),  and  drafted  the  theses 
for  the  first  academic  Disputation.*  He  felt  constrained, 
however,  to  return  to  his  native  land  to  testify  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  Boman  Church,  and  was  preaching  in 
Scotland  in  the  end  of  autumn  1527.  The  success 
attending  his  ministry  excited  the  fears  of  the  prelatea 
He  was  invited,  or  rather  enticed,  to  St.  Andrews ;  allowed 
for  nearly  a  month  to  preach  and  dispute  in  the  University ; 
and  was  then  arrested  and  tried  in  the  cathedral  The 
trial  took  place  in  the  forenoon,  and  at  mid-day  he  was 
hurried  to  the  stake  (Feb.  27th,  1528).  The  fire  by  care- 
lessness rather  than  with  intention  was  slow,  and  death 
came  only  after  lingering  hours  of  agony. 

If  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  thought  to  stamp  out 
the  new  faith  by  this  martyrdom,  they  were  soon  to  discover 
their  mistake.  Alexander  Alane  (Alesius),  who  had  under- 
taken to  convince  Patrick  Hamilton  of  his  errors,  had  been 
himseU  converted.  He  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  but 
escaped  to  the  Continent  The  following  years  witnessed 
a  succession  of  martyrs—Henry  Forrest  (1533),  David 
Stratton  and  Norman  Gtourlay  (1534),  Duncan  Simpson, 
Forrester,  Eeillor,  Beverage,  Forret,  Bussell,  and  Kennedy 

I  Luther  says  80  himBelf ;  ofl  letter  to  Lange  of  April  18th,  1619 ;  Do 
Wette,  Dr.  MarHn  Luthen  Briefe,  Sendichreibmi,  eto.  (Berlin,  1825-28)  I 
255  ;  and  Herminjard,  Oorrupondanee  dn  Btfofmat^wn  dm»  U»  paiif$  d$ 
kmffue/rameaim  (Geneva  and  Paris,  1866-97),  L  47,  48. 

'  These  theses  were  translated  from  the  Latin  into  the  yemaoolar  by 
John  Firth,  and  published  under  the  title  of  Pairiek^M  Flaees,  They  are 
printed  in  Fox's  Ada  amd  Monuments,  and  by  Knox  in  his  Hi$lory  qf  ths 
JUformation  in  Scotland;  The  Worhe  <tf  John  Knox  eoUeeted  and  edited 
hy  DaM  Laing  (Edinburgh,  1846-64),  L  19/.  For  Patrick  Hamilton,  ot 
Lorimer,  Patiriek  Hamilton,  the  finl  Preacher  and  Martyr  ef  ike  ScMek 
B^ormation  (Edinburgh,  1857). 
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(1539)i  The  celebrated  (George  Buchanan  was  imprisoned, 
but  managed  to  eecapa^  The  Scots  Parliament  and  Privy 
Council  assisted  the  Churchmen  to  extirpate  the  new  faith 
in  a  series  of  enactments  which  themselves  bear  vdtness  to 
its  spread.  In  1540,  in  a  series  of  Acts  (March  14th)  it 
was  declared  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  '^  to  be  reverently 
worshipped,  and  prayers  made  to  her  "  for  the  King's  pro- 
sperity, for  peace  witii  all  Christian  princes,  for  the  triumph 
of  the  **  Faith  Catholic,"  and  that  the  people  ^  may  remain 
in  the  faith  and  conform  to  the  statutes  of  Holy  Kirk." 
Prayers  were  also  ordered  to  be  made  to  the  sainta  It 
was  forbidden  to  argue  against,  or  impugn,  the  papal 
authority  under  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  "  goods 
movable  and  immovable."  No  one  is  to  '^  cast  down  or 
otherwise  treat  irreverently  or  in  any  ways  dishonour  "  the 
images  of  saints  canonised  by  the  ChurcL  Heretics  who 
have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways  are  not  to  discuss  with 
others  any  matters  touching  ''our  holy  faith."  No  one 
suspected  of  heresy,  even  if  he  has  recanted,  is  to  be  eligible 
to  hold  any  ofBce,  nor  to  be  admitted  to  the  King's  Council 
All  who  assist  heretics  are  threatened  with  severe  punish- 
ment In  1543,  notvdthstanding  all  this  legislation,  the 
Lord  Governor  (the  Earl  of  Arran)  had  to  confess  that 
heretics  increase  rapidly,  and  spread  opinions  contrary  to  the 
Church.*  The  terms  of  some  of  these  enactments  show 
that  the  new  faith  had  been  making  converts  among  the 
nobility ;  and  they  also  indicate  the  chief  points  of  attack 
on  the  Soman  Church  in  Scotland. 

In  1542  (Dea  14th),  James  v.  died,  leaving  an  infant 
daughter,  Mary  (b.  Dea  8th),  who  became  the  Queen  of 
Scots  when  iMurely  a  week  old.  Thus  Scotland  was  again 
harassed  with  an  infant  sovereign;  and  there  was  the 
usual  scramble  for  the  Begency,  which  this  time  involved 
questions  of  national  policy  as  well  as  personal  aggran- 
disement 

*  Bnehama,  Mmm  SeoUcanm  EUitrim^  ztv.  (p^  877  fa  Baddimaii'i 
•ditkm). 
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It  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  Tudor  kings  to  detach 
Scotland  from  the  old  French  alliance,  and  secure  it  foi 
England.  The  marriage  of  Margaret  Tudor  to  James  lY. 
shows  what  means  they  thought  to  employ,  and  but  for 
Margaret's  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  her  second 
husband,  another  wedding  might  have  bound  the  nations 
firmly  together.  The  French  marriages  of  James  v.,  first 
with  Madeleine,  daughter  of  Francis  L  (1537),  and  on  her 
premature  death  with  Mary  of  Guise  (1538),  showed  the 
recoil  of  Scotland  from  the  English  alliance.  James'  death 
gave  Henry  ym.  an  opportunity  to  renew  his  father's 
schemes,  and  his  idea  was  to  betroth  his  boy  Edward  to  the 
baby  Mary,  and  get  the  '^  little  Queen  "  brought  to  England 
for  education.  Many  Scotsmen  thought  the  proposal  a  good 
one  for  their  country,  and  perhaps  more  were  induced  to 
think  so  by  the  money  which  Henry  lavished  upon  them 
to  secure  their  support  They  made  the  English  party  in 
Scotland.  The  policy  of  English  alliance  as  against  French 
alliance  was  complicated  by  the  question  of  religion. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  character  of  the  English 
Beformation  at  this  date,  Henry  vm.  had  broken 
thoroughly  mth  the  Papacy,  and  union  with  England  would 
have  dragged  Scotland  to  revolt  against  the  mediseval 
Church.  The  leader  of  the  French  and  Bomanist  party 
in  Scotland  was  David  Beaton,  certainly  the  ablest  and 
perhaps  the  most  unscrupulous  man  there.  He  had  been 
made  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  coadjutor  to  his  aged 
uncle,  in  1538.  In  the  same  month.  Pope  Paul  m.,  who 
needed  a  Churchman  of  the  highest  rank  to  publish  his  Bull 
against  Henry  vm.  in  a  place  as  near  England  as  was 
possible  to  find,  had  sent  him  a  Cardinal's  Hat  The 
Cardinal,  Beaton,  stood  in  Scotland  for  France  and  Bome 
against  England  and  the  Beformation.  The  struggle  for 
the  Begency  in  Scotland  in  1542  carried  mth  it  an  inter- 
national and  a  religious  policy.  The  clouds  heralding  the 
storm  which  was  to  destroy  Mary,  gathered  round  the 
cradle  of  the  baby  Queen. 

At  first  the  English  faction  prevailed.     The  claims  of 
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the  Queen  Mother  were  scarcely  considered.  Beaton  pro- 
duced a  will,  said  to  have  been  fraudulently  obtained  from 
the  dying  King,  appointing  him  and  several  of  the  leading 
nobles  of  Scotland,  Governors  of  the  kingdom.  This 
Arrangement  was  soon  set  aside,  the  Earl  of  Arran  was 
appointed  Governor  (Jan.  3rd,  1543),  and  Beaton  wae 
confined  in  Blackness  Castle. 

The  Governor  selected  John  Bough  for  his  chaplaii 
and  Thomas  Williams  for  his  preacher,  both  ardem 
Bef ormera  The  Acts  of  the  previous  reign  against  heres} 
were  modified  to  the  extent  that  men  suspect  of  heresj 
might  enjoy  office,  and  heretics  were  accorded  more 
merciful  treatment.  Moreover,  an  Act  of  Parliament  (March 
15th,  1543)  permitted  the  possession  and  reading  of  a 
good  and  true  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
But  the  masterful  policy  of  Henry  vm.  and  the  weakness 
of  the  Grovemor  brought  about  a  change.  Beaton  was 
released  from  Blackness  and  restored  to  his  own  Castle  of 
St.  Andrews;  the  Governor  dismissed  his  Beformed 
preachers;  the  Privy  Council  (June  2nd,  1543)  forbcwie 
on  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  goods  all  criticism  of 
the  mediseval  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  and  forbade  the 
possession  of  heretical  books.  In  September,  Arran  and 
Beaton  were  reconciled;  in  December,  the  Parliament 
annulled  the  treaties  with  England  consenting  to  a  marriage 
between  Edward  and  Mary,  and  the  ancient  league  with 
France  was  renewed.  This  was  followed  by  the  revival  of 
persecution,  and  almost  all  that  had  been  gained  was  lost 
Henry's  ruthless  devastation  of  the  Borders  did  not  mend 
matters.  The  more  enlightened  policy  of  Lord  Protector 
Somerset  could  not  allay  the  suspicions  of  the  Scottish 
nation.  Their  "  little  Queen "  was  sent  to  France  to  be 
educated  by  the  Guises,  "  to  the  end  that  in  hir  youth  she 
should  drynk  of  that  lycour,  that  should  remane  with  hir 
all  hir  lyfetyme,  for  a  plague  to  this  realme,  and  for  hir 
finall  destructioun,"  * 

^  The    Worlc9  ^  Jokn  Knox,  coUeded  Oful   idiUd   iy  David  Laing 
(Etlinburgh,  1846-^),  i.  218. 
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But  if  the  Befonnation  movement  was  losing  ground 
as  a  national  policy,  it  was  gaining  strength  as  a  spiritual 
quickening  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  George  Wishart. 
one  of  the  Wisharts  of  Pittarrow,  who  had  fled  from  persecu- 
tion in  1538  and  had  wandered  in  England,  Germany,  and 
S¥dtzerland,  returned  to  his  native  country  about  1543, 
consumed  vdth  the  desire  to  bear  vdtness  for  the  Gospel 
He  preached  in  Montrose,  and  Dundee  during  a  visita- 
tion of  the  plague,  and  Ayrshire.  Beaton's  party  were 
anxious  to  secure  him,  and  after  a  preaching  tour  in  the 
Lothians  he  was  seized  in  Ormiston  House  and  handed  over 
to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who,  breaking  pledges  he  had 
made,  delivered  him  to  the  Cardinal ;  he  lodged  him  in  the 
dungeon  at  St.  Andrews  (end  of  Jan.  1546),  and  had  him 
tried  in  the  cathedral,  when  he  was  condemned  to  the  stake 
(March  1st,  1546X 

Wishart  was  Enox's  forerunner,  and  during  this  tour 
in  the  Lothians,  Enox  had  been  his  constant  companion. 
The  Bomanist  party  had  tried  to  assassinate  the  bold 
preacher,  and  Enox  carried  a  two-handed  sword  ready 
to  cut  down  anyone  who  attempted  to  strike  at  the 
missionary  while  he  was  speaking.  All  the  tenderness 
which  lay  beneath  the  sternness  of  Enox's  character  appears 
in  the  account  he  gives  of  Wishart  in  his  History.  And  to 
Wishart,  Enox  was  the  beloved  disdple.  When  he  fore- 
saw that  the  end  was  near,  ^he  refused  to  allow  Enox  to 
share  his  danger.^ 

Assassination  was  a  not  infrequent  way  of  gettiog  rid  of 
1^  political  opponent  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Beaton's 
death  had  long  been  planned,  not  vdthout  secret  promptings 
from  England.  Three  months  after  Wishart's  martyrdom 
(May  29th,  1546),  Norman  Lesley  and  Eirkcaldy  of  Grange 
at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  men  broke  ioto  the  Castle 
ot  St  Andrews  and  slew  the  Cardinal  They  held  the 
stronghold,  and  the  castle  became  a  place  of  refuge  for  men 
whose  lives  were  threatened  by  the  Government,  and  who 
sympathised  vdth  the  English  alliance.     The  Government 

1  Tk$  Vorhi  if  John  Knox,  etc  1 125-45. 
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laid  siege  to  the  place  but  were  unable  to  take  it,  tad  their 
troops  withdrew.  John  Bough,  who  had  been  Arran's 
Beformed  chaplain,  joined  the  company,  and  began  to  preach 
to  the  people  of  St  Andrew&  Knox,  who  had  become  a 
marked  man,  and  had  thought  of  taking  refuge  in  Gtermany, 
was  persuaded  to  enter  the  castle,  and  there,  sorely  against 
his  will,  he  was  almost  forced  to  stand  forth  as  a  preacher 
of  the  Word.  His  first  sermon  placed  him  at  once  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  Scottish  Beformers,  and  men  b^an  to 
predict  that  he  would  share  the  fate  of  Wishart.  "  Master 
George  Wishart  spak  never  so  plainelye,  and  yitt  he  was 
brunt :  evin  so  will  he  be."  * 

Next  to  nothing  is  known  about  the  early  history  of 
John  Knox.  He  came  into  the  world  at  or  near 
Haddington  in  the  year  1515,*  but  on  what  day  or  month 
remains  hidden.  He  sprang  from  the  commons  of  Scotland, 
and  his  forebears  were  followers  of  the  £arls  of  Bothwell ; 
he  was  a  papal  notary,  and  in  priest's  orders  in  1540 ;  he 
was  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  lairds  of  Ormiston  and 
Longniddry  in  1545;  he  accompanied  Wishart  in 
December  and  January  1545,  1546 — these  are  the  facts 
known  about  him  before  he  was  called  to  stand  forward  as 
a  preacher  ot  the  Beformation  in  Scotland.  He  was  then 
thhiy-two — a  silent,  slow  ripening  man,  mfb  quite  a 
talent  for  keeping  himself  in  the  background. 

Knox's  work  in  the  castle  and  town  ot  St  Andrews 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  oi  a  French  fleet  (July 
1547),  which  battered  the  walls  with  artillery  until  the 
castle  was  compelled  to  surrender.  He  and  all  the 
inmates  were  carried  over  to  Franca  They  had  secured 
as  terms  of  surrender  that  their  lives  shoidd  be  spared ; 
that  they  should  be  safely  transported  to  France ;  and  that 
if  they  could  not  accept  the  terms  there  offered  to  them 
by  the  French  King,  they  should  be  allowed  to  depart  to 

>  The  fFarki  of  John  Knox,  etc.  L  192. 

*  Dr.  Hay  Fleming  has  settled  the  vexed  qaefltion  of  the  date  of  Knox*! 
birth  in  hie  article  in  the  Bookman  for  Sept.  1905,  p.  198  ;  ot  Athmiawn, 
Not.  5th  and  Dec.  8rd,  1904. 
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any  country  they  might  select  for  their  sojourn,  sav^ 
Scotland  It  was  not  the  custom,  however,  for  French 
kings  to  keep  promises  made  to  heretics,  and  Knox  and 
his  companions  were  marde  galley-8lave&  For  nineteen 
months  he  had  to  endure  this  living  death,  which  for  long 
drawn  out  torture  can  only  be  compared  with  what  the 
Christians  of  the  earliest  centuries  had  to  suffer  when  they 
were  condemned  to  the  mines.  He  had  to  sit  chained 
with  four  or  six  others  to  the  rowing  benches,  which  were 
set  at  right  angles  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  without  change 
of  posture  by  day,  and  compelled  to  sleep,  still  chained, 
imder  the  benches  by  night ;  exposed  to  the  elements  day 
and  night  alike;  enduring  the  lash  of  the  overseer,  who 
paced  up  and  down  the  gangway  which  ran  between  the 
two  lines  of  benches ;  feeding  on  the  insufficient  meals  of 
coarse  biscuit  and  porridge  of  oil  and  beans ;  chained  along 
with  the  vilest  malefactors.  The  French  Papists  had 
invented  this  method  of  treating  all  who  differed  from  them 
in  religious  matters.  It  could  scarcely  make  Knox  the 
more  tolerant  of  French  policy  or  of  the  French  religion. 
He  seldom  refers  to  this  terrible  experience.  He  dismisses 
it  with : 

''How  long  I  oontinewed  prisoneir,  what  torment  I 
susteaned  in  the  galaies,  and  what  war  the  sobbes  of  my 
harte,  is  now  no  time  to  receat:  This  onlie  I  can  nocht 
conceall,  which  mo  than  one  have  hard  me  say,  when  the 
body  was  far  absent  from  Scotland,  that  my  assured  houp 
was,  in  oppin  audience,  to  preache  in  Sanctandrois  befoir  I 
depairtedthislyeff."^ 

The  prisoners  were  released  from  the  galleys  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  English  Government  in  the 
early  months  of  1549,  and  Knox  reached  England  by  the 
7th  of  April.  It  was  there  that  he  began  his  real  work  as 
a  preacher  of  the  Eeformation.  He  spent  nearly  five  years 
as  minister  at  Berwick,  at  Newcastle,  and  in  London.  He 
was  twice  offered  preferment — the  vacant  bishopric  of 
Rochester  in  1552,  and  the  vicarage  of  All  Hallows  in 
<  JForki  (/John  Knox,  eto^  I.  849, 
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Bread  St.,  London,  in  the  beginning  of  1553.  He  refused 
both,  and  was  actually  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council 
to  explain  why  he  would  not  accept  preferment^  It  is 
probable  that  he  had  something  to  do  mth  the  production 
of  The  Booh  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments  and  other  Bttee  and  Ceremonies  in  the  Church  of 
England^  ISSS,  commonly  called  the  Second  Prayer-Book 
of  Sang  Edward  yl  The  rubric  explaining  kneeling  at  the 
partaking  of  the  Holy  Supper,  or  at  least  one  sentence  in  it, 
is  most  probably  due  to  his  remonstrances  or  suggestions.* 
The  accession  ot  Mary  Tudor  to  the  throne  closed  his 
career  in  England ;  but  he  stuck  to  his  work  long  after  his 
companion  preachers  had  abandoned  it  He  was  in  London, 
and  had  the  courage  to  rebuke  the  rejoicings  of  the  crowd 
at  her  entry  into  the  capital — a  fearless,  outspoken  man, 
who  could  always  be  depended  on  for  doing  what  no  one 
else  dared. 

Enox  got  safely  across  the  Channel,  travelled  through 
France  by  ways  unknown,  and  reached  Geneva.  He 
spent  some  time  vdth  Calvin,  then  went  on  to  Zurich  to 
see  Bullinger.  He  appears  to  have  been  meditating  deeply 
on  the  condition  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  propounded 
a  set  of  questions  to  these  divines  which  show  that  he  was 
trying  to  formulate  for  himself  the  principles  he  afterwards 
asserted  on  the  rights  of  subjects  to  restrain  tyrannical 
■overeign&'  The  years  1554-58,  with  the  exception  of  a 
brief  visit  to  Scotland  in  the  end  of  1555,  were  spent  on 
the  Continent,  but  were  important  for  his  future  work  in 
Scotland.  They  vdtnessed  the  troubles  in  the  Frankfort 
congregation  of  English  exiles,  where  Knox's  broad-minded 

>  Oalderwood,  Tke  Ektor^  if  a#  Kkk  ^  SctOmid  (Edinburgh,  1848-49) 
L  280-81. 

*  Lcmmer,  Joim  Knom  tmd  ike  Ohmrek  tf  Bnghmd  (London,  1875),  pp. 
08/1  The  rnbrio  ib  to  be  found  in  The  Tv)o  Liturgies  with  other  Documente 
$et  forth  by  Authority  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  (Cambridge, 
1842),  p.  288.    The  Tolmne  is  one  of  the  Parker  Society's  publications. 

*  The  questions  will  be  found  in  the  Tolumes,  Original  Letters,  published 
by  the  Parker  Society  (Cambridge,  1847),  p.  745 ;  and  in  2^  Works  of  John 
Knex,  ete.  bL  281. 
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toleration  and  straightforward  action  stands  in  noble 
contrast  with  the  narrow-minded  and  crooked  policy  of  his 
opponents.  They  were  the  time  of  his  peaceful  and  happy 
ministrations  among  the  refugees  at  Geneva.  They  made 
him  familiar  with  the  leading  Protestants  of  France  and 
of  Switzerland,  and  taught  him  the  inner  political  condition 
of  the  nations  of  Europe.  They  explain  £nox's  constant 
and  accurate  information  in  later  years,  when  he  seemed  to 
learn  about  the  doings  of  continental  statesmen  as  early  as 
Cecil,  with  all  the  resources  of  the  English  Foreign  Office 
behind  him.  Above  all,  they  made  him  see  that,  humanly 
speaking,  the  fate  of  the  whole  Beformation  movement  was 
bound  up  ¥Kth  an  alliance  between  a  Protestant  England 
and  a  Protestant  Scotland. 

Knox  returned  to  Scotland  for  a  brief  visit  of  about 
ten  months  (Sept  1555-July  1556).  He  exhorted  those 
who  visited  him  in  his  lodgings  in  Edinburgh,  and  made 
preaching  tours,  dispensing  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to 
the  Beformed  rite  on  several  occasions.  He  visited  Dun, 
Calder  House,  Barr,  Ayr,  Ochiltree,  and  several  other  places, 
and  was  welcomed  in  the  houses  of  many  of  the  nobility. 
He  left  for  Qeneva  in  July,  having  found  time  to  marry 
his  first  wife,  Marjory  Bowes, — itxor  miamssima,  and  "a 
wife  whose  like  is  not  to  be  found  everywhere,"  ^  Calvin  calls 
her, — and  having  put  some  additional  force  into  the  growing 
Protestantism  of  his  native  land.  He  tells  us  that  most 
part  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Meams  *'  band  thame  selfis, 
to  the  uttermost  of  thare  poweris,  to  manteane  the  trew 
preaching  oi  the  Evangell  oi.  Jesus  Christ,  as  GUxl  should 
offer  unto  thame  preacheris  and  opportunities — ^whether 
by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing,  is  not  certain.* 

In  1557  (Dea  3rd)  the  Protestants  of  Scotland  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  definite   organisation.     It  took   a 

>  OilTin  to  Knox  (April  28Td,  1561) ;  CalTin  to  Goodman  (April  28id, 
1661) ;  Th4  fForki  of  John  Knox,  eto.  tL  124,  12S ;  et  OaMmi  Opirw 
(Amsterdam,  1667),  ix.  JSpistolm  ei  Hesponsa,  p.  160. 

*  The  Vork$  ^  John  Knox,  etc  i.  251 ;  D.  Hay  Flemings  2%$  SMrff^ 
Urn  SemUh  099tnanU  in  OiUline  (Edinburgh,  1904),  pw  e. 
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form  familiar  enough  in  the  civil  history  of  tlie  comitry, 
where  the  turbulent  character  of  the  Scottish  barons  and 
the  weakness  of  the  central  authority  led  to  constant 
confederations  to  carry  out  with  safety  enterprises  some- 
times legal  and  sometimes  outside  the  law.  The  con- 
federates promised  to  assist  each  other  in  the  work 
proposed,  and  to  defend  each  other  from  the  consequences 
following.  Such  agreements  were  often  drafted  in  l^al 
fashion  by  public  notaries,  and  made  binding  by  all  forms 
of  legal  security  known.  The  Lords  of  the  Congregation^ 
as  they  came  to  be  called,  followed  a  prevailing  custom 
when  they  promised — 

^^  Befoir  the  Majestic  of  Ood  and  His  congregatioun,  that 
we  (be  His  grace)  shall  with  all  diligence  continually  apply 
our  hole  power,  substance,  and  our  verray  lyves,  to 
manteane,  sett  fordward,  and  establish  the  most  blessed 
word  of  God  and  His  Congregatioun ;  and  shall  laubour  at 
our  possibilitie  to  have  faythfull  Ministeris  purely  and 
trewlie  to  minister  Chnstis  Evangell  and  Sacramentes  to 
His  people."* 

This  ^Band  subscrived  by  the  Lords'*  was  the  first 
(if  the  promise  made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Meams  be 
excepted)  of  the  many  Covenants  famous  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Beformed.*  It  was  an  old 
Scottish  usage  now  impregnated  with  a  new  spiritual 
meaning,  and  become  a  public  promise  to  Qod,  after  Old 
Testament  fashion,  to  be  faithful  to  His  word  and  guidance. 

This  important  act  had  immediate  consequences.  The 
confederated  Lords  sent  letters  to  Knox,  then  at  Geneva, 
and  to  Calvin,  urging  the  return  of  the  Scottish  Eeformer 
to  his  native  land.  They  also  passed  two  notable  re^ 
solutions : 

"*  First,  It  is  thought  expedient,  devised  and  ordeaned  that 
in  all  parochines  of  this  Bealme  the  Common  Prayeris  (prob- 

>  The  }Fork$qfJdfm  Knox,  eto.  i.  27S. 

*  For  the  CoTenants  of  the  Scottish  Choioh,  of.  D.  Hay  Fleming;  Th$ 
Story  of  the  ScoUuh  Covenants  in  Outline  (Edinburgh,  1004). 

19** 
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ably  the  Second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  vi})  be  redd  owklie 
(weekly)  on  Sounday,  and  other  feetnall  dayis,  publictlie  in 
the  Paroche  Eirkis,  with  the  LeBBonis  ot  the  New  and  Old 
Testamenti  contorme  to  the  ordour  of  the  Book  of  CJommon 
Prayeris :  And  yf  the  curattis  of  the  parochynee  be  qualified 
to  cause  thame  to  reid  the  samyn ;  and  yf  thei  be  nott,  or 
yf  thei  refuise,  that  the  maist  qualified  in  the  parish  use 
and  read  the  same.  Secoundly,  it  is  thought  necessare  that 
doctrin,  preacheing  and  interpretatioun  of  Scriptures  be 
had  and  used  privatlie  in  Qwyet  housis,  without  great  con- 
ventionis  of  the  people  tharto,  whill  afterward  that  God 
move  the  Prince  to  grant  publict  preacheing  be  faithful  and 
trew  ministeris.''' 

The  Earl  of  Argyle  set  the  example  by  m^fafatfaing 
John  Douglas^  and  making  him  preach  publicly  in  his 
mansion. 

This  conduct  evidently  alarmed  the  Queen  Mother, 
who  had  been  made  Segent  in  1554  (April  12th),  and 
she  attempted  to  stir  the  Primate  to  exercise  his  powers 
for  the  repression  of  heresy.  The  Archbishop  wrote  to 
Argyle  urging  him  to  dismiss  Douglas,  apologising  at  the 
same  time  for  his  interference  by  saying  that  the  Queen 
wondered  that  he  could  *' thole  **  persons  ¥dth  perverted 
doctrine  within  his  diocese. 

Another  step  in  advance  was  taken  some  time  in  1558, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  give  the  OangregoHan^  the  whole 
company  of  those  in  Scotland  who  sincerely  accepted  the 
Evangelical  Beformation, ''  the  face  ot  a  Chutch,''  by  the 
creation  and  recognition  of  an  authority  which  could 
exercise  discipline.  A  number  of  elders  were  chosen 
"*  by  common  election,"  to  whom  the  whole  of  the  brethren 
piomised  obedienca  The  lack  of  a  publicly  recognised 
ministry  was  supplied  by  laymen,  who  gave  themselves 
to  the  work  of  exhortation ;  and  at  the  head  of  them  was 

>  Oeoil,  writing  to  Throckmorton  in  Paris  (Jnly  9th,  1559),  says  that  in 
Scotland  "  they  deliTer  the  parish  ohorohes  of  altars,  and  reodTo  ths 
senrioe  of  the  Church  of  England  aooarding  to  King  Edward's  book** 
iCaUndar  qf  State  Papers,  Elizabeth,  Foreign,  1668-^,  p.  M7> 

*  Tk*  Worket^Johm  Knox,  eto.  I  276. 
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to  be  found  Erskine  of  Dun.  The  first  regularly  constituted 
Beformed  church  in  Scotland  was  in  the  town  of  Dundee.^ 

The  organisation  gave  the  Protestant  leaders  boldness, 
and,  through  Sir  James  Sandilands,  they  petitioned  the 
Begent  to  permit  them  to  worship  publicly  according  to 
the  Beformed  fashion,  and  to  reform  the  wicked  lives  of 
the  clergy.  This  led  to  the  offer  of  a  compromise,  which 
was  at  once  rejected,  as  it  would  have  compelled  the 
Beformed  to  reverence  the  Mass,  and  to  approve  of  prayers 
to  the  saints.  The  Queen  Mother  then  permitted  public 
worship,  save  in  Leith  and  Edinburgh.  The  Lords  of 
the  Congr^ation  next  demanded  a  suspension  of  the  laws 
which  gave  the  clergy  power  to  try  and  punish  heresy, 
until  a  General  Councdl,  lawfully  assembled,  should  decide 
upon  points  then  debated  in  religion;  and  that  all 
suspected  of  heresy  should  have  a  fair  trial  before 
''temporal  judges."*  When  the  B^;ent,  who  gave  them 
''amyable  looMs  and  good  wordes  in  aboundance,"  refused 
to  idlow  their  petition  to  come  before  the  Estates,  and 
kept  it ''  close  in  hir  pocket,**  the  Beformers  resolved  to  go 
to  Parliament  directly  with  another  petition,  in  which 
they  declared  that  since  they  had  not  been  able  to 
secure  a  reformation,  they  had  resolved  to  follow  their 
own  consciences  in  matters  of  religion;  that  they  would 
defend  themselves  and  all  of  their  way  of  thinking  if 
attacked;  that  if  tumults  arose  in  consequence,  the  blame 
was  vdth  those  who  refused  a  just  reformation ;  and  that 
in  forwarding  this  petition  they  had  nothing  in  view  but 
the  reformation  of  abuses  in  religion.' 

Enox  had  been  invited  by  the  Earl  ot  Olencaim,  the 
Lords  Erskine  and  Lorn,  and  James  Stewart  (afterwards 
the  Earl  of  Moray),  to  return  to  Scotland  in  1557.^  He 
reached  Dieppe  in  October,  and  found  letters  awaiting 
him  which  told  him  that  the  times  were  not  ripe.     The 

*  HU  fForksqf  John  Knox,  eto.  L  800.  *  MtL  eto.  L  801-12. 

*  Ibid,  etc.  L  S18. 

*  Tlie  correspondenoe  wiU  be  found  in  Th$  WorlaqfJohn  Knoas,  eto.  i 
367/.,  iv.  251/. 
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answer  he  sent  spurred  the  Beforming  lords  to  constitute 
the  Band  of  December  1557.  It  was  while  he  was  at 
Dieppe,  chafing  at  the  news  he  had  received,  that  he 
composed  the  violent  treatise,  entitled  The  First  Blast  of 
the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Begiment  of  Women  ^ — 
a  book  which  did  more  to  hamper  his  future  than  any- 
thing else.  The  state  of  things  was  exasperating  to  a 
man  who  longed  to  be  at  work  in  Scotland  or  England. 
"  Bloody  "  Mary  in  England  was  hounding  on  her  officials 
to  bum  Knox's  co-religionists,  and  the  Beformation,  which 
had  made  so  much  progress  under  Edward  vi.,  seemed  to 
be  entirely  overthrown ;  while  Mary  of  Guise,  the  Queen 
Mother  and  Eegent  in  Scotland,  was  inciting  the  unwilling 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  to  make  use  of  his  legatine  and 
episcopal  powers  to  repress  the  believers  of  his  native  land. 
But  as  chance  would  have  it,  Mary  Tudor  was  dead  before 
the  pamphlet  was^  widely  known,  and  the  Queen  whom  of 
all  others  he  desired  to  conciliate  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of  England,  and  had  made  William  Cecil,  the 
staunchest  of  Protestants,  her  Secretary  of  Stata  She 
could  scarcely  avoid  believing  that  the  Blast  was  meant 
for  her;  and,  even  if  not,  it  was  based  on  such  general 
principles  that  it  might  prove  dangerous  to  one  whose 
throne  was  still  insecura  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Queen  never  forgave  the  vehement  writer, 
and  that  the  Blast  was  a  continual  obstacle  to  a  complete 
understanding  between  the  Scottish  Beformer  and  his 
English  allies.*  If  Knox  would  never  confess  publicly  to 
queens,  whether  to  Elizabeth  Tudor  or  to  Msuy  Stuart, 
that  he  had  done  wrong,  he  was  ready  to  say  to  a  friend 
whom  he  loved : 

''My  rude  vehemende  and  inconsidered  afi&rmations, 
which  may  rather  appear  to  procead  from  ooler  then  of 
zeal  and  reason,  I  do  not  excuse."' 

>  The  TForks  of  John  Kimb,  etc.  iv.  S49. 

*  Calendar  of  StaJte  Papers,  Foreign  Series,  on  ih$  Beign  ef  WimMK 
U69-60,  pp.  73,  77  ;  1658-69,  pp.  806.  810. 

*  The  JP'orki  qfJahn  Knox,  etc  t.  6. 
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It  was  the  worse  for  Enox  and  for  Scotland,  for  the 
reign  of  women  had  begun.  Charles  Y,,  Francis  L,  and 
Henry  vm.  had  passed  away,  and  the  destinies  of  Europe 
were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  Catherine  de*  Medici, 
Mary  Stuart,  and  Philip  of  Spain,  the  most  felinely  feminine 
of  the  four. 

Events  marched  fast  in  Scotland  after  Enox  returned 
in  the  early  summer  of  1559.  The  Queen  Regent  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  were  fctcing  each  other, 
determined  on  a  trial  of  strength.  Enox  reached 
Edinburgh  on  May  2nd,  1559,  and  hurried  on  to  Dundee, 
where  the  Beformed  had  gathered. in  some  force.  They 
had  resolved  to  support  their  brethren  in  maintaining  public 
worship  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Beformed  Church, 
and  in  repressing  '' idolatrie "  in  all  towns  where  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  had  declared  for  the  Beformed 
religion.  The  Begent  threw  down  the  gauntlet  by  sum- 
moning the  preachers  to  appear  before  her^  and  by  inhibiting 
their  preaching.  The  Lords  took  it  up  by  resolving  that 
they  would  answer  the  summons  and  appear  along  with 
their  preachers.  A  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Begent 
(May  6th,  1559)  by  "The  professouris  of  Christis  Evangell 
in  the  realme  of  Scotland.'*  It  was  an  admirable  statement 
of  the  principles  of  the  Scottish  Beformation,  and  may  be 
thus  summarised: 

"  It  records  the  hope,  onoe  entertained  by  the  writers, 
that  God  would  make  her  the  instrument  of  setting  up  and 
maintaining  his  Word  and  true  worship,  of  defending  his 
congregation,  and  of  downputting  all  idolatry,  abomination, 
and  superstition  in  the  realm ;  it  expresses  their  grief  on 
learning  that  she  was  determined  to  do  the  very  opposite ; 
it  warns  her  against  crossing  the  bounds  of  her  own  office, 
and  usurping  a  power  in  Christ's  kingdom  which  did  not 
belong  to  her;  it  distinguishes  dearly  between  the  civil 
jurisdiction  and  the  spiritual;  it  asks  her  to  recall  her 
letters  inhibiting  Goas  messengers;  it  insists  that  His 
messape  ought  to  be  received  even  though  the  speaker 
should  lack  the  ordinary  vocation;  it  claims  that  the 
ministers  who  hvl  been  inhibited  were  sent  by  God,  and 
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were  also  called  according  to  Scriptural  order ;  it  points  out 
that  her  commands  must  be  disobeyed  if  contrary  to  God's, 
and  that  the  enemies  were  craftily  inducing  her  to  com- 
mand unjust  things  so  that  the  professors,  when  they  dis- 
obeyed, might  be  condenmed  for  sedition  and  rebellion ;  it 
pled  with  her  to  have  pity  on  those  who  were  seeking  the 
glory  of  God  and  her  true  obedience ;  it  declared  that,  by 
God's  help,  they  would  go  forward  in  the  way  they  had 
begun,  that  they  would  receive  and  assist  His  ministers 
and  Word,  and  that  they  would  never  join  themselves  again 
to  the  abominations  they  had  forsaken,  though  all  the 
powers  on  earth  should  command  them  to  do  so ;  it  conveyed 
their  humble  submission  to  her,  in  aU  obedience  due  to  her 
in  peace,  in  war,  in  body,  in  goods  and  in  lands ;  and  it 
closed  with  the  prayer  that  the  eternal  God  would  instruct, 
strengthen,  and  lead  her  by  His  Spirit  in  the  way  that  was 
acceptable  to  Him."^ 

Then  began  a  series  of  trials  of  strength  in  which  the 
Begent  had  generally  the  better,  because  she  was  supplied 
with  disciplined  troops  from  France,  which  were  ihore  than 
a  match  for  the  feudal  levies  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion. The  uprising  of  the  people  against  the  Begent  and 
the  Prelates  was  characterised,  as  in  France  and  the 
Low  Countries,  mth  an  outbreak  of  iconodasm  which  did 
no  good  to  the  Protestant  causa  In  the  three  countries 
the  **  raschall  multitude "  oould  not  be  restrained  by  the 
exhortation  of  the  preachers  nor  by  the  commandment 
of  the  magistrates  from  destroying  ^the  places  of 
idolatrie."* 

From  the  beginning,  Knox  had  seen  that  the  Beformers 
had  small  hope  of  ultimate  success  unless  they  were  aided 
from  England;  and  he  was  encouraged  to  expect  help 
because  he  knew  that  the  salvation  of  Protestant  England 
lay  in  its  support  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  in 
Scotland. 

The  years  from  1559  to  1567  were  the  most  critical 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Eeformation.     The  existence 

>  This  ■ammary  has  been  taken  from  Dr.  Hay  Fleming's  admirable  littlt 
book,  The  SeoUUh  B^crmoLim  (Edinburgh,  1904),  p.  44. 
*  Tk$  Wwk9  qfJohn  Knox^  eto.  i.  ai9. 
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of  the  Protestantism  of  all  Europe  was  involyed  in  the 
struggle  in  Scotland;  and  for  the  first  and  perhaps  last 
time  in  her  history  the  eyes  that  had  the  furthest  vision, 
whether  in  Some,  for  centuries  the  citadel  of  medisBvalism, 
or  in  Geneva,  the  stronghold  of  Protestantism,  were  turned 
towards  the  little  backward  northern  kingdom.  They 
watched  the  birth-throes  of  a  new  nation,  a  British  nation 
which  was  coming  into  being.  Two  peoples,  long  heredi- 
tary foes,  were  coalescing;  the  Bomanists  in  England  re- 
cognised the  Scottish  Queen  as  their  legitimate  sovereign, 
and  the  Protestants  in  Scotland  looked  for  aid  to  their 
brethren  in  England.  The  question  was :  Would  the  new 
nation  accept  the  Beformed  religion,  or  would  the  reaction 
triumph?  If  Enoz  and  the  Congregation  gained  the 
upper  hand  in  Scotland,  and  if  Cecil  was  able  to  guide 
England  in  the  way  he  meant  to  lead  it  (and  the  two  men 
were  necessary  to  each  other,  and  knew  it),  then  the  Bef  or- 
mation  was  Bsle.  If  Scotland  could  be  kept  for  France 
and  the  Boman  Church,  and  its  Bomanist  Queen  make 
good  her  daim  to  the  English  throne,  then  the  Beformation 
would  be  crushed  not  merely  within  Great  Britain,  but  in 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  alsa  So  thought  the 
politicians,  secular  and  eeclesiastical,  in  Bome  and  Geneva, 
in  Paris,  Madrid,  and  in  London.  The  European  situation 
had  been  summed  up  by  Cecil :  ^  The  Emperor  is  aiming 
at  the  sovereignty  of  Europe,  which  he  cannot  obtcdn  with- 
out the  suppression  of  the  B^ormed  religion,  and,  unless 
he  crushes  England,  he  cannot  crush  the  Beformation." 
In  this  peril  a  Scotland  controlled  by  the  Guises  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the  Beformation. 

In  1559  the  odds  seemed  in  favour  of  reaction,  if  only 
its  supporters  were  whole-hearted  enough  to  put  aside  for 
the  time  national  rivalries.  The  Treaty  of  Cateau- 
Cambr^sis,  concluded  scarcely  a  month  before  Enox  reached 
Scotland  (April  1559),  had  secret  clauses  which  bound 
the  Eangs  of  France  and  Spain  to  crush  the  Protestantism 
of  Europe,  in  terms  which  made  the  young  Prince  of 
Orange,  when  he  learned  them,  vow  silently  to  devote  his 
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life  to  protect  his  f ellow-ooantrymen  and  drive  the  ^  scum 
of  the  Spaniards  *"  out  of  the  Netherland&  Henry  n.  of 
France,  with  his  Edict  of  Chateaubriand  and  his  Ohambn 
Ardente,  with  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  Lorraine 
to  counsel  him,  and  Diana  of  Poitiers  to  keep  him  up  to 
the  mark,  was  doing  his  best  to  exterminate  the  Protestants 
of  Franca  Dr.  Christopher  Mundt  kept  reporting  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Mimster  the  symptoms  of  a 
general  combination  against  the  Protestants  of  Europe — 
symptoms  ranging  from  a  proposed  conquest  of  Denmark 
to  the  Emperor's  forbidding  members  of  his  Household  to 
attend  Protestant  services.^  Throckmorton  wrote  almost 
passionately  from  Paris  urging  Cecil  to  support  the  Scottish 
Lords  of  the  Congr^ation ;  and  even  Dr.  Mundt  in  Strass- 
burg  saw  that  the  struggle  in  Scotland  was  the  most 
important  fact  in  the  European  situation.' 

Yet  it  was  difficult  for  Cecil  to  send  the  aid  which 
Knox  and  the  Scottish  Protestants  needed  sorely.  It 
meant  that  the  sovei*eign  of  one  country  aided  men  of 
another  coimtry  who  were  de  jure  rebels  against  their  own 
sovereign.  It  seemed  a  hazcuxious  poUcy  in  the  case  of 
a  Queen  like  Elizabeth,  who  was  not  yet  freed  from  the 
danger  arising  from  rebellious  subjects.  There  was  France, 
with  which  England  had  just  made  peace.  Cecil  had 
difficulties  with  Elizabeth.  She  did  not  like  Calvin  him- 
self. She  had  no  sympathy  with  his  theology,  which,  with 
its  mingled  sob  and  hosanna,  stirred  the  hearts  of  oppressed 
peoples.  There  was  Knox  and  his  Blast,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  appealing  to  the  commonalty  of  his  country.     ^  Qod 

'  Calendar  <f  StaU  Plapen,  Foreiffi^  Seriii,  qf  (he  Beign  qf  JSUtaUOk, 
1668-69,  pp.  245,  259 ;  1669-60,  p.  182.  The  whole  of  Dr.  Mnndt't 
correspondenoe  ia  interesting,  and  shows  that  after  the  Treaty  of  Cateaa- 
Camhrdsis  continual  incidents  ocoorred  showing  that  the  Bomaniiti  were 
regaining  the  hep e  of  tepressing  the  whole  Protestant  movement. 

'  Ibid,  1669-60,  p.  t8  :  "All  good  men  hope  that  England,  warned  bj 
the  dangers  of  others,  wiU  take  care,  by  dissimulation  and  art,  that  the 
nation  near  to  itself,  ^hose  cause  is  the  same  as  her  own,  shaU  not  be 
fii«t  deserted  and  then  sve.'whelmed "  (Dr.  Mtmdt  to  Cecil,  Oot  29tli, 
1559). 
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keep  OS  from  each  visitations  as  Ejiockes  hath  attempted 
in  Scotland;  the  people  to  be  orderers  of  things!"  wrote 
Dr.  Parker  to  Cecil  on  the  6th  of  November.^  Yet  Cecil 
knew — ^no  man  better — that  if  the  Lords  of  the  Congr^^- 
tion  failed  there  was  little  hope  for  a  Protestant  England, 
and  that  Elizabeth's  crown  and  Dr.  Parker's  mitre  depended 
on  the  victory  of  Knox  in  Scotland. 

He  watched  the  struggle  across  the  border.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  as  early  as  July  8th,  1559,  that  assist- 
ance must  be  given  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation ''  with 
all  fair  promises  first,  next  with  money,  and  last  with 
arms.**'  The  second  stage  of  his  programme  was  reached 
in  November;  and,  two  days  before  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  piously  invoking  God's  help  to  keep 
Knox's  influences  out  of  England,  Cecil  had  resolved  to 
send  money  to  Scotland  and  to  entrust  its  distribution  to 
Knox.  The  memorandum  runs:  Knox  to  be  a  counsel 
with  the  payments,  to  see  that  they  be  employed  to  the 
common  action.* 

The  third  stage — assistance  with  arms — came  sooner 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  condition  of  France 
became  more  favourable.  Henry  n.  had  died  (July  10th, 
1669),  and  the  Ouises  ruled  iSrance  through  their  niece 
Mary  and  her  sickly  devoted  husband.  But  the  Bourbon 
Princes  and  many  of  the  higher  nobles  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  sudden  rise  of  a  family  which  had  been  French  for 
only  two  generations,  and  the  easiest  way  to  annoy  them 
was  to  favour  publicly  or  secretly  "  those  of  the  religion." 
There  was  unrest  in  France.  ''  Beat  the  iron  while  it  is 
hot,"  Throckmorton  wrote  from  Paris ;  ''  their  fair  flatter- 
ings  and  sweet  language  are  only  to  gain  time."^  Cecil 
struck.  He  had  a  sore  battle  with  his  royal  mistress,  but 
he  won.*    An  arrangement  was  come  to  between  England 

>  OdUndar  nf  SUOe  Poptn^  Jbiv^  5Mm^  pf  Hu  lUigm  ^  Xlkabeih^ 
lS59-eO,  p.  84. 

*  Jhid,  1668-^,  p.  865,  (UeU  to  Onfl,  Jnlj  8th,  1559. 
•Ibid,  1669-60,  p.  79.  *  Ibid.  p.  881. 

*  0£  Mi  pathetio  letter  offering  to  resign,    llnd,  p.  186  m 
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and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  acting  on  behalf  ^  of 
the  second  person  of  the  realm  of  Scotland"  (Treaty  of 
Berwick,  May  10th,  1560y  An  English  fleet  entered 
the  Firth  of  Forth;  an  English  army  beleaguered  the 
French  troops  in  Leith  Fort ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that 
France  was  obliged  to  let  go  its  hold  on  Scotland,  and 
neyer  thoroughly  reooyered  it  (Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  July 
6th,  1660X'  l^e  great  majority  of  the  Scottish  people 
saw  in  the  English  victory  only  their  deliverance  from 
French  tyranny,  and  for  the  first  time  a  conquering  English 
army  left  the  Scottish  soil  followed  by  blessings  and  not 
curse&  The  Scottish  Liturgy,  which  had  contained 
Prayers  ttsed  in  the  Ckwrehes  of  Scotland  in  the  time  of  their 
persecution  hy  the  Frenchmen,  was  enriched  by  a  Thanksgiving 
unto  Ood  after  owr  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Frenchmen;  with  pra/yers  made  for  the  eontinuanee  of  the 
peace  betwixt  the  realms  of  England  and  Scotland,  which 
Qontained  the  following  petition : 

^And  seeing  that  when  we  by  our  owne  power  were 
altogether  unable  to  have  freed  ourselves  from  the  tyranny 
of  strangers,  and  from  the  bondage  and  thraldome  pretended 
against  us.  Thou  of  thyne  especial  goodnes  didst  move  the 
hearts  of  our  neighbours  (of  whom  we  deserved  no  such 
favour)  to  take  upon  them  the  common  burthen  with  us, 
and  for  our  deliverance  not  only  to  spend  the  lives  of  many, 
but  also  to  hazarde  the  estate  and  tranquillity  of  their 
Bealme  and  commonwealth :  Grant  unto  us,  0  Lord,  that 
with  such  reverence  we  may  remember  thy  benefits  received 
that  after  this  in  our  debute  we  never  enter  into  hostilitie 
against  the  Bealme  and  nation  of  Ihigland."* 

The  Begent  had  died  during  the  course  of  the 
hoetiUtieB,  and  Cecil,  following  and   improving  upon  the 

^  The  Duke  of  GhAteUeranlt  (Barl  of  Amn)  was  next  in  saocesBion  after 
Maiy  and  her  o£Gipring ;  of.  a  cnrioiiB  note  on  him  and  his  doings,  ibid. 
p.  24  n.  For  the  Treaty,  ot  Calendar  qf  State  Papers  relating  to  Scotland 
a/nd  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  I  408,  and  The  Works  qfJokn  Knox,  eto.  ii  45/. 

*  Cfalendar  qf  State  Papers,  Foreign  Series,  qf  the  Reign  ef  MiuMk^ 
1660-61,  pp.  172-78. 

*  The  Works  </John  Knox,  eto.  tL  809,  818,  814. 
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mae  policy  of  Protector  Somerset,  left  it  entirely  to  the 
Scots  to  settle  their  own  affaura^ 

Now  or  never  was  the  opportunity  for  Enox  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation.  They  had  not  been  idle  during 
the  months  since  Knox  had  arrived  in  Scotland.  They 
had  strengthened  the  ties  uniting  them  by  three  additional 
Bands.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Congregation  of  the  West 
with  the  Congregations  of  Fife,  Perth,  Dundee,  Angus, 
Meams,  and  Montrose,  held  in  Perth  (May  Slst,  1569X 
they  had  covenanted  to  spare  neither 

^labouris,  goodis,  substancis,  bodyis,  and  lives,  in  mantean- 
ing  the  libertie  of  the  haill  Congregatioun  and  everie  member 
thairof ,  aganis  whatsomevir  power  that  shall  intend  trubill 
for  the  cans  of  religion."' 

They  had  renewed  this  Band  in  Edinburgh  on  July 
13th;  and  at  Stirling  (Aug.  1st)  they  had  covenanted, 

*«that  nane  of  us  sail  in  tymeis  cuming  pas  to  the 
Quenis  Grace  Dowriare,  to  talk  or  commun  with  hir  for 
any  letter  without  consent  of  the  rest  and  commone 
consultatioun.^* 

They  had  the  bitter  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
although  the  French  troops  and  ofBcers  of  the  B^nt 
were  too  strong  for  them  in  the  field,  the  insolence  and 
rapine  of  these  foreigners  was  rousing  all  ranks  and  classes 
in  Scotland  to  see  that  their  only  deliverance  lay  in  the 
EngUsh  alliance  and  the  triumph  of  the  Bef  ormation.  The 
Bandot  1560  (April  27th)  included,  with  ""the  nobilitie, 
barronifl,  and  gentilmen  professing  Chryst  Jesus  in  Scot- 
land •  •  •  dyveris  utheris  that  joyint  with  us»  for  expelling 
of  the  French  army :  amangis  quham  the  Erie  of  Huntlie 
was  prindpalL"^ 

The  Estates  or  Ftoliament    met  in  Edinburgh  on 

>  <' lUttm  of  raUgUm  to  be  ptiMd  om  in  fOttiM  "*  (OifoM^ 
ivp§f9f  cio*  "p.  178). 

*  The  Worht  ^JohnKium,  eto.  L  844. 

•/MiLL882.  «iMLiLeL 
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July  10th,  1560.  Neither  the  French  nor  the  English 
soldiers  had  left;  so  they  adjourned  to  August  1st,  and 
again  to  the  8th.^ 

Meanwhile  Knox  and  the  Congregation  were  busy 
The  Beformer  excelled  himself  in  the  pulpit  of  St  Giles', 
lecturing  daily  on  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Haggai  (on 
the  building  of  the  Temple) — "  a  doctrine  proper  for  the 
time.*"'     Bandolph  wrote  to  Cecil,  Aug.  16th: 

"  Sermons  are  daylie,  and  greate  audience ;  though  dyvers 
of  the  nobles  present  ar  not  resolved  in  religion,  yet  do 
thei  repayre  to  the  prechynges,  which  gevethe  a  good  hope 
to  maynie  that  God  wyll  bo  we  their  hartes."* 

The  Congregation  held  a  great  thanksgiving  service 
in  St  Giles';  and  after  it  arranged  for  eight  fully  con- 
stituted churches,  and  appointed  five  superintendents  in 
matters  of  religion.*  They  also  prepared  a  petition  for 
Parliament  asking  for  a  settlement  of  the  religious  question 
in  the  way  they  desired.*  At  the  request  of  the  Estates 
or  Parliament,  Knox  and  five  companions  prepared  The 
Oonfessiotm  of  Faith  pro/essii  and  belevit  be  the  Ftotestantis 
urithin  the  Bealme  of  Scotland,  which  was  ratified  and  ap- 
proved as  "  hailsome  and  sound  doctrine,  groundit  upoun 
the  infallible  trewth  of  Godis  Word."  It  was  afterwards 
issued  by  the  Estates  as  the  *'  summe  of  that  doctrin  quhilk 
we  professe,  and  for  the  quhilk  we  haif  sustenit  infamy  and 
daingear."*  Seven  days  later  (Aug.  24th),  the  Estates 
decreed  that  ''  the  Bischope  of  Home  have  na  jurisdictiouu 
nor  authoritie  in  this  Bealme  in  tymes   ouming";   they 

^  Of.  Calendar  qf  StaU  Papers  relating  to  Seotland  a/nd  Mary  Queen  of 
SeeU,  L  456-62. 

*  The  Werke  ef  Joh/n  JTiukb,  eta  ii  88. 

*  OaXmdar  ef  Stale  Papen  relating  to  Seotland  and  Mary  Queen  itf  Scots, 
i.  461. 

^  Spottiflwoode,  History  qf  the  Church  of  Scotland  (Edinbargh,  1847X  i 
825. 

*  The  Works  i^  John  Knox,  etc  iL  89. 

*  lUL    iL    95 ;   (Dunlop's)   Collectim   ef  Confeu^tm  ^  Faith,    ito 
(Edinbugb,  1722)  iL  17, 18. 
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annulled  all  Acts  of  previous  Parliaments  which  were  con- 
trary to  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  and  they  forbade  the 
saying,  hearing,  or  being  present  at  Mass,  under  penalty  of 
confiscation  of  goods  and  bodily  punishment  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  magistrates  for  the  first  offence,  of  banish- 
ment for  the  second,  and  of  death  for  the  third.^  These 
severe  penalties,  however,  were  by  no  means  rigidly  enforced. 
Lesley  (Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Boss)  says  in  his 
History: 

'*  The  clemency  of  the  heretic  nobles  must  not  be  left 
unmentioned,  since  at  that  time  they  exiled  few  Catholic 
on  the  score  of  religion,  imprisoned  fewer,  and  put  none  to 
death."* 

One  thing  still  required  to  be  done-7-to  draft  a 
constitution  for  the  new  Protestant  Church.  The  work 
was  committed  to  the  same  ministers  who  had  compiled 
the  Confession.  They  had  been  asked  to  prepare  it  as 
early  as  April  29th,  and  they  had  it  ready  for  the 
Lords  of  the  Congr^ation  within  a  month.  It  was  not 
approved  by  the  Estates;  but  was  ordered  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  next  general  meeting,  and  was  meanwhile 
translated  into  Latin,  to  be  sent  to  Calvin,  Yiret,  and  Beza 
in  Geneva.*  The  delay  seemed  to  some  to  arise  from  the 
unwillingness  of  many  of  the  lords  to  see  ''  their  carnal 
liberty  and  worldly  commoditie  impaired " ;  *  but  another 
cause  was  also  at  work.  Cecil  evidently  wished  that 
the  Church  in  Scotland  should  be  uniform  with  the  Church 
in  England,  and  had  instructed  Bandolph  to  press  this 
question  of  uniformity.  It  was  a  favourite  idea  with 
statesmen  of  both  countries — ^pressed  on  Scotland  by 
England  during  the  reigns  of  James  L  and  Charles  L,  and 
by   Scotland   on   England    in    the    Solemn  League  and 

1  AeL  Pari.  Scot,  li  62«-a5. 

*  Lesley,  De  Sebui  €Mi$  Scdomm  (Bumatyna  dub,  Idinlmigh), 
p.  687. 

*  Oaimdar  <if  State  Papers  relating  to  Scotland  and  Mar^  Qtimi  <^  Soote^ 
L  472,  in  a  letter  from  Randolph  to  Cecil  of  Aug.  25t]L 

^  The  WorkeqfJokn  Knox,  etc  iL  128. 
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Coyenant     Bandolph  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  such 
unif dimity  was  an  impossibility.^ 

7^  Confessum  of  the  FwUk  and  Doctrine^  Believed  and 
Pro/eeeed  hy  t?ie  Protestanie  of  Scotland^  was  translated  into 
Latin,  and,  under  the  title  Confemo  Scoticana,  occupies  an 
honoured  place  in  the  collections  of  the  creeds  of  the 
Beformed  Churche&  It  remained  the  symbol  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  during  the  first  stormy  century  of  its 
existence.  It  was  displaced  by  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession in  1647,  only  on  the  understanding  that  the  later 
document  was  *'  in  nothing  contrary  "  to  the  former ;  and 
continued  authoritatiye  long  after  that  date.*  Drawn  up 
in  haste  by  a  smaU  number  of  theologians,  it  is  more 
sympathetic  and  human  than  most  creeds,  and  has  com- 
mended itself  to  many  who  object  to  the  impersonal  logic 
of  the  Westminster  Confession.'  The  first  sentence  of  the 
preface  gives  the  tone  to  the  whole : 

"Lang  haye  we  thirsted,  dear  Brethren,  to  have  notified 
to  the  Warld  the  Sum  of  that  Doctrine  quhilk  we  professe, 
and  for  quhilk  we  have  susteined  Infamie  and  Danger ;  Bot 
sik  has  bene  the  Bage  of  Sathane  againis  us,  and  againis 
Christ  Jesus  his  eternal  Yeritie  latlie  now  againe  bom 
amangst  us,  that  to  this  daie  na  Time  has  been  graunted 
unto  us  to  cleir  our  Consciences  as  maist  gladlie  we  wald 
have  done."* 

The  preface  also  puts  more  dearly  than  any  similiar 
document  save  the  First  Confession  of  Basel  the  reverence 

1  OaUndar  qf  State  Pojptn  nloHng  to  Seotiand  and  Mary  Qmm  <f8o(^ 
L  471,  473. 

>The  Soota  Gonftf8bni8tolMfoimdin(Dimlop't)a0aMtiM^(%9/«i9^ 
qfFaiih,  CcUeehitms,  Diredories,  Books  <^  Discipline,  etc,  (^Public  AuthorHy 
in  the  CTwreh  af  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1722),  ii.  18/.,  where  the  Scots  and 
the  Latin  yersions  are  printed  in  parallel  columns ;  in  SchafTs  Oreede  of  the 
JBtfongelieal  ProUstani  Churehee  (London,  1877),  pp.  487/*. ;  and  the  Latin 
Tersion  alone  in  Niemeyer,  Cdleetio  ContfeesUmwn  in  Seeleeiii  MtfomuUU 
publieatarum  (Leipzig,  1840),  pp.  840  jf.  For  a  statement  of  its  characteristica, 
ef.  Mitchell,  The  SeoUieh  Beformation  (Baird  Lecture  for  1899,  Edinburgh 
1900),  pp.  99/. 

*  As  Edward  Irving,  of.  Collected  Writings  (London,  1864),  L  601/. 

^  (Dunlop's)  Collection  ef  Confeotione,  etc.  pp.  15-18. 
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felt  by  the  early  Beformers  for  the  Word  of  Qod  and  the 
renimciatioii  of  any  claim  to  infallibility  of  interpreta- 
tion: 

Troteetand  that  gif  onie  man  will  note  in  this  our 
confessioun  onie  Article  repugnand  to  Gkxls  halie  word, 
that  it  wald  pleis  him  of  his  gentleness  and  for  christian 
charities  sake  to  admonish  ns  of  the  same  in  writing;  and  we 
upon  our  honoures  and  fidelities  be  Gkxls  grace  do  promise 
unto  him  satisfaction  fra  the  mouth  of  Qod,  that  is  fra  his 
haly  scriptures,  or  else  reformation  of  that  quhilk  he  sal 
proye  to  be  amisse." 

The  Confession  itself  contains  Hie  truths  common  to 
the  Bef ormed  creeds  of  the  Bef ormation.  It  contains  all 
the  (Ecumenical  doctrines,  as  they  have  been  called — ^that 
is,  the  truths  taught  in  the  early  (Ecumenical  Councils, 
and  embodied  in  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds;  and 
adds  those  doctrines  of  grace,  of  pardon,  and  of  enlighten- 
ment through  Word  and  Spirit  which  were  brought  into 
special  prominence  by  the  Beformation  revival  of  religion, 
^e  Confession  is  more  remarkable  for  quaint  suggestive- 
ness  of  titles  than  for  any  special  peculiarity  of  doctrine. 
Thus  the  doctrine  of  revelation  is  defined  by  itself,  apart 
from  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  under  the  title  of  ''The 
Bevelation  of  the  Promisa"  Election  is  treated  according 
to  the  view  of  earlier  Calvinism  as  a  means  of  grace,  and 
an  evidence  of  the  '^  invincible  power  '*  of  the  Godhead  in 
salvation.  The  **  notes  by  which  the  true  Eirk  is  discerned 
from  the  false  "  are  said  to  be  the  true  preaching  of  the 
Word  of  Gk)d,  the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline  rightly  administered.  The 
authority  of  Scriptures  is  said  to  come  from  Qoi,  and  to 
depend  neither  ''on  man  nor  angels";  and  the  Church 
knows  them  to  be  true,  because  "  the  true  kirk  always 
heareth  and  obeyeth  the  voice  of  her  own  spouse  and 
pastor." 

Bandolph  says  in  a  letter  to  Cecil  (September  7th, 
1560)  that  before  the  Confession  was  publicly  read  it  was 
revised  by  Lethington  and  Lord  James  Stewart,  who  **  dyd 
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mjtigate  the  austeritie  of  majnie  wordes  and  sentences," 
and  that  a  certain  article  which  dealt  with  the ''  dysobediena 
that  subjects  owe  unto  their  magistrates "  was  advised  to 
be  left  out^  Thus  amended  it  was  read  oyer,  and  then 
re-read  article  by  article  in  the  Estates,  and  passed 
without  alteration*  —  ''no  man  present  gainsaying."* 
When  it  was  read  before  the  Estates : 

''  Maynie  offered  to  sheede  ther  blude  in  defence  of  the 
same.  The  old  Lord  of  Lynsay,  as  grave  and  goodly  a  man 
as  ever  I  sawe,  said, '  I  have  ly ved  maynie  yeres,  I  am  the 
eldest  in  thys  Oompagnie  of  my  sorte ;  nowe  that  yt  hathe 
pleased  (jod  to  lett  me  see  thys  daye  wher  so  maynie  nobles 
and  other  have  allowed  so  worthie  a  work,  I  wUl  say  with 
Simion,  Nutvo  dimiUis!**^ 

A  copy  was  sent  to  Cecily  and  Maitland  of  Lethington 
assured  him  that  if  there  was  anything  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith  which  the  English  Minister  misliked,  ''It  may 
eyther  be  changed  (if  the  mater  so  permit)  or  at  least  in 
some  thyng  qualifieed " ;  which  shows  the  anxiety  of  the 
Scots  to  keep  step  with  their  English  allies.* 

The  authors  of  the  Confession  were  asked  to  draw 
up  a  short  statement  showing  how  a  Beformed  Church 
could  best  be  governed.  The  result  was  the  remark- 
able document  which  was  afterwards  called  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline,  or  the  Folicie  wnd  Discipline  of  the 
Church,^  It  provided  for  the  government  of  the  Church 
by  Idrk-sessions,  synods,  and  general  assemblies;  and 
recognised  as  office-bearers  in  the  Church,  ministers, 
teachers,    elders,   deacons,  superintendents,  and    readers. 

*  Calendar  of  SUUe  Papen  rdoHmg  to  SeMmd  and  Mary  Queen  ^  Soots, 
I  477.  478. 

*  The  Works  of  John  Knox,  etc.  li  121. 

*  Calendar  qf  State  Papery  eta  L  M6,  MoMemd  is  OeoO  (Angnat 
18th). 

« Ibid,  I  467,  Randolph  to  OecU  (Angost  19th). 

*  Ibid.  L  479,  MaUla/nd  to  CecU  (September  18th). 

*  For  a  description  of  the  First  Book  qf  Discipline,  ef.  Mitchell,  The 
Scottish  RrformaUon,  etc  pp.  144/*.  The  doomuent  itself  is  to  be  foand  In 
Punlop's)  Collection  iff  C(n\fessions,  eta  IL  515^. 
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fbe  authors  of  this  Book  of  Discipline  professed  to  go 
directly  to  Scripture  for  the  outlines  of  the  system  of 
Church  goYemment  which  they  advised  their  countrymen 
to  adopt,  and  their  profession  was  undoubtedly  sincere  and 
likewise  just.  They  were,  howeyer,  all  of  them  men 
in  sympathy  with  Calvin,  and  had  had  personal 
intercourse  with  the  Protestants  of  Franca  Their  form 
of  government  is  dearly  inspired  by  Calvin's  ideas  as 
stated  in  his  InstUuHon,  and  follows  closely  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Ordinances  of  the  French  Church.  The  offices  of 
superintendent  and  reader  were  added  to  the  usual  three- 
fold or  fourfold  Presbyterian  form  of  government  The 
former  was  due  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
and  the  scarcity  of  Protestant  pastors.  The  Super- 
iniendenU  took  charge  of  districts  corresponding  not 
very  exactly  with  the  Episcopal  dioceses,  and  were  ordered 
to  make  annual  reports  to  the  Ceneral  Assembly  of  the 
eodeeiastical  and  religious  state  of  their  provinces,  and 
to  preach  in  the  various  churches  in  their  district  The 
Beaden  owed  their  existence  to  the  small  number  of  Pro- 
testant pastors,  to  the  great  importance  attached  by  the 
early  Scottish  Beformers  to  an  educated  ministry,  and  also 
to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  funds  for  the  support  of 
pastors  in  every  parish.  They  were  of  two  classes — those 
of  a  higher  grade,  who  were  permitted  to  deliver  addresses 
and  who  were  ealled  Exharten;  and  those  of  the  lower 
grade,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read  **  distinctly  "  the  Common 
Prayers  and  the  Scriptures.  Both  classes  were  expected 
to  teach  the  younger  children.  Exhorters  who  studied 
theology  diligently  and  satisfied  the  synod  of  their  learning 
could  rise  to  be  ministers.  The  Book  of  Discipline  contains 
a  chapter  on  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  which  urges  the 
necessity  of  preserving  monies  possessed  by  the  Church 
for  the  maintenance  of  religion,  the  support  of  education, 
and  the  help  of  the  poor.  The  presence  of  this  chapter 
prevented  the  book  being  accepted  by  the  Estates  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  barons,  greater 
and  lesser,  who  sat  there  had  in  too  many  cases  appropriated 
to** 
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the  *  patrimony  of  the  Eirk**  to  their  own  private  luefl, 
and  were  unwilling  to  sign  a  document  whiob  condemned 
their  conduct  The  Book  of  Discipline  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the 
nobles  and  burgesses,  never  received  the  l^gal  sanction 
accorded  to  the  Confession. 

The  (General  Assembly  of  the  Beformed  Ohuroh  of 
Scotland  met  for  the  first  time  in  1660;  and  thereafter, 
in  spite  of  the  struggle  in  which  the  Church  was  involved, 
meetings  were  held  generally  twice  a  year,  sometimes  oftener, 
and  the  Church  was  organised  for  active  work 

A  third  book,  variously  called  The  Book  qf  Common 
Order}  The  Order  of  Geneva,  and  now  frequently  Knoait 
LUwrgy,  was  a  directory  for  the  public  worsidp  and 
services  of  the  Church.  It  was  usually  bound  up  with 
a  metrical  version  of  the  F&alms,  and  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  Psalm  Booh 

OaiM/rCe  Cateehiem  was  translated  and  ordered  to  be 
used  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  in  the  faitL  Later, 
the  Heidelberg  Cateehiem  was  translated  and  annotated  for 
the  same  purpose.  They  were  both  superseded  by  Oraig^e 
Catechism,  which  in  its  turn  gave  way  to  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Cateehisms  of  the  Westminster  Divines.* 

The  democratic  ideas  of  Presbyterianism,  enforced  by 
the  practical  necessity  of  trusting  in  the  people,  made 
the  Scotch  Beformers  pay  great  attention  to  education. 
All  the  leaders  of  the  Bef ormation,  whether  in  Germany, 
France,  or  Holland,  had  felt  the  importance  of  enlighten- 
ing the  commonalty;  but  perhaps  Scotland  and  Holland 
were  the  two  countries  where  the  attempt  was  most 
successful  The  education  of  the  people  was  no  new 
thing  in  Scotland;  and  although  in  the  troublous  times 
before  and  during    the    Beformation    high    schools    had 

1  For  the  Booh  <f  Oommm  Order,  of.  Mitchell's  /SbotfM  SrformaHon, 
pp.  188/.  The  Book  itself  is  to  be  found  in  (Dnnlop's)  CoOeMm  ^ 
Confe98im$t  ii  888/.  It  has  been  published  with  learned  prnhoe  and  notes 
by  Sprott  and  Leishman  (Edinburgh,  1868) 

>Bonar's  CaUekimM  of  the  ScoUM  StformaHon  (LmidoB,  1866); 
(Dunlop's)  Coiledion  qf  Confessioni,  eto.  ii  189-882. 
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disappeared  and  the  Uniyersities  had  decayed,  rtOl  the 
eraving  for  learning  had  not  altogether  died  out.  Knox 
and  his  friend  George  Buchanan  had  a  magnificent 
scheme  of  endowing  schools  in  every  parish,  high 
schools  or  colleges  in  all  important  towns,  and  of  in- 
creasing the  power  and  influence  of  the  Universities. 
Their  scheme,  owing  to  the  greed  of  the  Barons,  who  had 
seized  the  Church  property,  was  little  more  than  a  devout 
imagination ;  but  it  laid  hold  on  the  mind  of  Scotland,  and 
the  lack  of  endowments  was  more  than  compensated  by 
the  craving  of  the  people  for  education.  The  three 
Universities  of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  took 
new  life,  and  a  fourth,  the  University  of  Edinburj^  was 
founded.  Scotch  students  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
continental  schools  of  learning,  and  who  had  embraced 
the  Reformed  faith,  were  employed  to  superintend  the 
newly-organised  educational  system  of  the  country,  and 
the  whole  organisation  was  brought  into  sympathy  with 
the  everyday  life  of  the  people  by  the  preference  given 
to  day  schools  over  boarding  schools,  and  by  a  system  of 
inspection  by  the  most  pious  and  learned  men  in  each 
circle  of  pcurishes.  Knox  also  was  prepared  to  order 
compulsory  attendance  at  school  on  the  part  of  two 
dasses  of  society,  the  upper  and  the  lower — ^the  middle 
class  he  thought  might  be  trusted  to  its  own  natural 
desire  for  learning;  and  he  wished  to  see  the  State  so 
exercise  power  and  patronage  as  to  lay  hold  on  all  youths 
^of  parts''  and  compel  them  to  proceed  to  the  high 
schools  and  Universities,  that  the  commonwealth  might 
get  the  greatest  good  of  their  service. 

The  form  of  Church  government  given  in  the  First 
Book  of  Discipline  represented  rather  an  outline  requiring 
to  be  filled  in  than  a  picture  of  what  actually  existed  for 
many  a  year  after  1660.  It  provided  for  a  form  of 
Church  government  by  ecclesiastical  councils  rising  from 
the  Session  of  the  individual  congr^ation  up  to  a 
National  Assembly,  and  its  first  requisite  was  a  fully 
organised   church   in   every  parish   ruled   by  a   minister 
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with  his  Seesion  or  council  of  Elders  and  his  body  of 
Deacons.  But  there  was  a  great  lack  of  men  having  the 
necessary  amount  of  education  to  be  ordained  as  ministers, 
and  consequently  there  were  few  fully  equipped  con- 
gregationa  The  first  court  in  existence  was  the  Kirk- 
Session  ;  it  was  in  being  in  every  organised  congregation. 
The  second  in  order  of  time  was  the  General  Assembly. 
Its  first  meeting  was  in  Edinburgh,  Dec.  20th,  1560. 
Forty-two  members  were  present,  of  whom  only  six  were 
ministers.  These  were  the  small  b^innings  from  which 
it  grew.  The  Synods  came  into  existence  later.  At  first 
they  were  yearly  gatherings  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Superintendent's  district,  to  which  each  congregation 
wi^in  the  district  was  asked  to  send  an  Elder  and  a 
Deacon.  The  Court  of  the  Presbytery  came  latest  into 
existence ;  it  had  its  beginnings  in  tiie  **  weekly  exerciBe.*" 

The  work  had  been  rapidly  done.  Barely  a  year 
had  elapsed  between  the  return  of  Knox  to  Scotland  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Beformed  religion  by  the  Estates. 
Calvin  wrote  from  Geneva  (Nov.  8th,  1559): 

''  As  we  wonder  at  success  incredible  in  so  short  a  time, 
so  also  we  give  great  thanks  to  Gkni,  whose  special  blessing 
here  shines  forthu" 

And  Knox  himself  writing  ffom   the  midst  of  the 

battle,  says :  ^ 

''We  doe  nothing  but  goe  about  Jericho,  blowing  with 
trumpets,  as  God  giveth  strength,  hoping  victorie  by  his 
power  alone."* 

But  dangers  had  been  imminent;  shot  at  through 
his  window,  deadly  ambushes  set,  and  the  man's  powers 
taxed  almost  beyond  endurance : 

"  In  twenty-four  hours  I  have  not  four  free  to  naturall 
rest  and  ease  of  this  wicked  carcass  ...  I  have  nead  of  a 

'  T?ie  Work$  qf  John  Knox,  ato.  tL  05. 

•  Jbid.  tL  78,  Knox  to  Mn.  Anna  Loeke  (Sept.  Snd,  1569)1 
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good  and  an  assured  horse,  for  great  watch  is  laid  for  mv 
apprehension,  and  large  money  promissed  till  any  that  shall 
kyllme."! 

If  the  victory  had  been  won,  it  was  not  secured.  The 
sovereigns  Mary  and  Francis  had  refused  to  ratify  the 
Acts  of  their  Estates;  and  it  was  not  until  Mary  was 
deposed  in  1667  that  the  Acts  of  the  Estates  of  1560 
were  legally  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  of  Scotland. 
Francis  n.  died  in  1560  (Deo.  5th),  and  Mary  the 
young  and  widowed  Queen  returned  to  her  native  land 
(Aug.  19  th,  1561).  Her  coming  was  looked  forward  to 
with  dread  by  the  party  of  the  Eeformation. 

There  was  abundant  reason  for  alarm.  Mary  was 
the  Stuart  Queen;  she  represented  France,  the  old 
hereditary  ally ;  she  had  been  trained  from  childhood  by  a 
consummate  politician  and  deadly  enemy  of  the  Beforma- 
tion,  her  unde  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  be  his 
instrument  to  win  back  Scotland  and  England  to  the 
deadliest  type  of  SomanisnL  She  was  a  lovely  creature, 
and  was,  besides,  gifted  with  a  power  of  personal  fascination 
greater  than  her  physical  charms,  and  such  as  no  other 
woman  of  her  time  possessed ;  she  had  a  sweet  caressing 
voice,  beautiful  hands;  and  not  least,  she  had  a  gift 
of  tears  at  command.  She  had  been  brought  up  at  a 
Court  where  women  were  taught  to  use  all  such  charms 
to  win  men  for  political  ends.  The  Escadron  volant  de  la 
Heine  had  not  come  into  existence  when  Mary  left 
France,  but  its  recruits  were  ready,  and  some  of  them 
had  been  her  companions.  She  had  made  it  clearly 
understood  that  she  meant  to  overthrow  the  Eeformation 
in  Scotland.'  Her  unscrupulous  character  was  already 
known  to  Enox  and  the  other  Protestant  leaders. 
Nine  days  before  her  marriage  she  had  signed  deeds 
guaranteeing   the   andent   liberties  and   independence  of 

^  TK$  Work$  <f  Johm  KnM,  tL  88,  Kntm  to  Gr^gcty  BaOion  (Oct 
2Sid,  1550). 

*  CaUndmr  4^  StaU  Fofgn  rtkMng  to  S(x>tl<Md  and  Mary  Qu^m  of  SecU^ 
I  607,  586. 
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Scotland;  Ax  days  after  her  marriage  she  and  her 
husband  had  appended  their  signatures  to  the  same 
deeds;  but  twenty  days  before  her  wedding  she  had 
secretly  signed  away  these  very  liberties,  and  had  made 
Scotland  a  mere  appanage  of  France.^  They  suspected 
that  the  party  in  France  whose  figure-head  she  was, 
would  stick  at  no  crime  to  carry  out  their  designs,  and 
had  shown  what  they  were  ready  to  do  by  poisoning 
four  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners  sent  to  Paris  for  their 
young  Queen's  wedding,  because  they  refused  to  aUow 
Francis  to  be  immediately  crowned  King  of  Scotland.' 
They  knew  how  apt  a  pupil  she  had  already  shown 
herself  in  their  school,  when  she  led  her  boy  husband 
and  her  ladies  for  a  walk  round  the  CSastle  of  Amboise,  to. 
see  the  bodies  of  dozens  of  Protestants  hung  from  lintels 
and  turrets,  and  to  contemplate  ''the  fair  dusters  of 
grapes  which  the  grey  stones  had  produced.^  * 

It  was  scarcely  wonderful  that  Lord  James,  Morton, 
and  Lethington,  were  it  not  for  obedience'  sake,  *'  oared  not 
thoughe  theie  never  saw  her  face,'*  and  felt  that  there 
was  no  safety  for  them  but  in  Elizabeth's  protection. 
As  for  Knox,  we  are  told :  ^  Mr.  Knox  is  determined  to 
abide  the  uttermost,  and  others  will  not  leave  him.  till 
Gk)d  have  taken  his  life  and  theirs  together/'^  What 
use  might  she  not  make  of  these  fascinations  of  hers  on 
the  vain,  turbulent  nobles  of  Scotland  f  Is  it  too  much 
to  say  that  but  for  the  passionate  womanly  impulse — so 
like  a  Stuart* — ^which  made  her  fling  herself  first  into 
the  arms  of  Damley  and  then  of  Bothwell,  and  but  for 

>  Haj  Flemin^^  JTafy  Qmm  qf  SooU  (London,  1897),  pp.  28,  24,  and 
210,  211. 

•iUtf.  pp.  26,212. 

•  ICarmol,  Hidoin  i$  JWmim  dig^  tm  Origim  /mfM'a  ta  RntMtm, 
VI.  L  18  (Parii,  1904). 

^CaUndofr  qf  StaU  Ftiptn  rtkUiiHf  to  Scotland  amd  Mau^  Qutm  ^  SeoUt 
lUL 

*  <<  Dm  Leban  geliebt  nnd  die  Krone  gektlHt^ 
Und  den  Fraaen  das  Hen  gegeben, 
Und  loletst  einen  Enat  anf  dai  Uaf ge  QttMk 
Daa  iat  ein  Stoartleben.'' 
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Enoz,  she  might  have  succeeded  in  re-establishing  Popery 
in  Scotland  and  in  reducing  Protestant  England  ? 

Cecil  himself  was  not  without  his  fears,  and  urged  the 
Protestants  in  Scotland  to  stand  firm.  Bandolph's  answer 
shows  how  much  he  trusted  Knox's  tenacity,  however  much 
he  might  sometimes  deprecate  his  violence : 

"Where  your  honour  exhortethe  us  to  stowteness,  I 
assure  you  the  voyce  of  one  man  is  hable  in  one  hower  to 
put  more  lyf  in  us  than  five  hundred  trompettes  contynn- 
ally  blusteringe  in  our  eares.'^  ^ 

He  was  able  to  write  after  Mary's  arrival: 

^She  (Mary)  was  four  days  without  Mass;  the  next 
Sunday  after  arrival  she  had  it  said  in  her  chapel  by  a 
French  priest  There  were  at  it  besides  her  uncles  and  her 
own  Household,  the  Earle  of  Montrose,  Lord  Graham  .  .  . 
the  rest  were  at  Mr.  Enox  sermon,  as  great  a  number  as 
ever  was  any  day/'  • 

Mary's  advisers,  her  undee,  knew  how  dangerous  the 
state  of  Scotland  was  for  their  designs,  and  counselled  her 
to  temporise  and  gradually  win  over  the  leading  Kef orming 
nobles  to  her  side.  The  young  Queen  entered  on  her 
task  with  some  zest  She  insisted  on  having  Mass  for  her 
own  household ;  but  she  would  maintain,  she  promised,  the 
laws  which  had  made  the  Mass  illegal  in  Scotland ;  and  it 
says  a  great  deal  for  her  powers  of  fascination  and  dissimu- 
lation that  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the  Beforming  nobles 
that  she  did  not  win  over  to  believe  in  her  sincerity  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  that  even  the  sagadous  Bandolph 
seemed  for  a  time  to  credit  that  she  meant  what  she  said.' 
Enox  alone  in  Scotland  read  her  character  and  paid  unwill- 
ing tribute  to  her  abilities  from  his  first  interview  with  her> 

^€ka$ndar<ifSkaeI^ipenrekUingtQSeoUandmidM^  ^  Seott, 

L551. 

^IHd.  i.  647. 

*  That  is  the  impreasioik  wUoh  Us  letters  gire  me.  Ot  OaUndarp  efea 
pp.  666-609. 

^  "  If  there  be  not  in  her  a  proud  mind,  a  crafty  wit,  and  an  indnrate  Heart 
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He  saw  that  she  had  been  thoroughly  trained  bj  hef 
uncles,  and  especiallj  bj  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  that 
it  was  hopless  to  expect  anything  like  fair  deaUng  from 
her: 

''  In  verrj  dead  hir  hole  proceadings  do  declayr  that  the 
Cardinalles  lessons  ar  so  deaplie  prented  in  hir  heart,  that 
the  substance  and  the  quaUtie  ar  Uek  to  perische  together. 
I  wold  be  glaid  to  be  deceaved,  but  I  fear  I  shall  not.  In 
communication  with  her,  I  espjed  such  craft  as  I  have  not 
found  in  such  aige."  ^ 

Maitland  of  Lethington  thought  otherwisa  Writing  to 
CecU  (Oct.  25th,  1661)  he  says: 

*'  You  know  the  yehemency  of  Mr.  Knox  spreit,  which 
cannot  be  brydled.  ...  I  wold  wishe  he  shold  deale  with 
her  more  gently,  being  a  young  princess  unpersuaded."^ 

It  was  thought  that  Mary  might  be  led  to  adopt  the 
Reformation  if  she  were  oidy  tenderly  guided.  When 
Mary's  private  correspondence  is  read,  when  the  secret 
knowledge  which  her  co-religionists  abroad  had  of  her  designs 
is  studied  and  known,  it  can  be  seen  how  true  was  Knox's 
reading  of  her  character  and  of  her  intention&'  He  stood 
firm,  almost  alone  at  times  among  the  leading  men,  but 
faithfully  supported  by  the  commons  of  Scotland.* 

Then  began  the  struggle  between  the  fascinating  Queen, 
Mary  Stuart,  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  the  French 
Eenaissance,  and  the  unbending  preacher,  trained  in  the 
sternest  school  of  the  Beformation  movement — a  struggle 
which  was  so  picturesque,  in  which  the  two  opponents  had 
each  such  strongly  marked  individuality,  and  in  which  the 

against  God  and  Hia  truth,  my  jndgmmt  faileth  me"  {The  Works  rf  Johm 
Knox,  etc.  iL  286). 

>  The  Works  if  John  XnooB,  eto.  vL  182,  Letter  from  Knomto  OeeU  (Oet 
7th,  1661). 

*  Calendar  af  Siaie  Papers  relaiing  to  SeoUand  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
i.  565. 

'  For  sommarj  of  eyidenoe,  ot  Hay  Fleming,  Mary  Queen  tf  Setfte,  pp^ 
267-68. 

«  For  summary  of  eridenoe,  st  'ELeij  Fleming,  Mary  Queen  qf  Seote,  ppb 
51-53,  263. 
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aoceesories  were  bo  diamatic,  that  the  spectator  insensibly 
beoomes  absorbed  in  the  personal  side  of  the  conflict,  and 
is  tempted  to  forget  that  it  was  part  of  a  Bevolution  which 
was  convulsing  the  whole  of  middle  and  western  Europe. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  the  rudeness  with 
which  Knox  assailed  Mary  in  public  and  in  private,  and 
his  conversations  with  her  are  continually  referred  to  but 
seldom  quoted  in  full  It  is  forgotten  that  it  was  Mary 
who  wished  to  try  her  gifts  of  fascination  on  the  preacher, 
just  as  Catherine  de'  Medici  tried  to  charm  de  B^ze  before 
Poissy;  that  Knox  never  sought  an  interview;  that  he 
never  approached  the  Court  unless  he  was  summoned  by 
the  sovereign  to  her  presence ;  that  he  was  deferential  as  a 
subject  should  be ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  was  compelled 
by  Mary  herself  to  speak  on  themes  for  which  he  was  ready 
to  lay  down  his  life  that  he  displayed  a  sternness  which 
monarchs  seldom  experience  in  those  to  whom  they  give 
audience.  What  makes  these  interviews  stand  forth  in 
history  is  that  they  exhibit  the  first  clash  of  autocratic 
kingship  and  the  hitherto  unknown  power  of  the  people. 
It  was  an  age  in  which  sovereigns  were  everywhere  gaining 
despotic  power,  when  the  might  of  feudal  barons  was  being 
broken,  when  the  commonalty  was  dumb.  A  young  Queen, 
whose  training  from  childluxKl  had  stamped  indeUbly  on 
her  character  that  kingship  meant  the  possession  of  un- 
limited autocratic  privileges  before  which  everything  must 
give  way,  who  had  seen  that  none  in  France  had  dared 
dispute  the  will  of  her  sickly,  dull  boy-husband  simply 
because  he  was  King,  was  suddenly  confronted  by  something 
above  and  beyond  her  comprehension: 

**  *  What  have  ye  to  do,'  said  sche, '  with  my  mariage  f 
Or  what  ar  ye  within  this  Commounwealth  V  *  A  subjed 
home  within  the  same!  said  he, '  MadanL  And  albeit  I  neather 
be  Erie,  Lord,  nor  Barroun  within  it,  yitt  hes  Gk)d  maid  me 
(how  abject  that  ever  I  be  in  your  eyes)  a  profitable  member 
within  the  sama' "  ^ 

*  Tk$  Works  (fJohn  Knox,  eto.  ii.  888. 
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Modem  democracy  came  into  being  in  that  answer.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  this  conflict  between  autocratic  power 
and  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  people  runs  through 
all  the  interviews  between  Mary  and  Knox,  and  was,  in 
taruthy  the  question  of  questions  between  them.^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  the  story  of  the  seven  years 
of  struggle  between  1660  and  1567.  In  the  end,  Mary 
was  imprisoned  in  Lochleven  Castle,  deposed,  and  her 
in&nt  son,  James  VL,  was  placed  on  the  throne.  Lord 
James  Stewart,  Earl  of  Moray,  was  made  B^^ent  The 
Estates  or  Parliament  again  voted  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  engrossed  it  in  their  Acts.  The  Begent,  acting  for  the 
sovereign,  signed  the  Acts.  The  Confession  thus  became 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  Beformed  Church  was 
legally  recognised  in  Scotland. 

1  Aoooooti  of  the  fire  inteniewi  an  to  be  found  in  Tk$  Wmki  nf  Mm 
Kwm.  fte.  M.  m/..  Mi/.,  971/.,  117/.,  409/ 
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BOOK  IV. 
THE  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  CHURCH  OP  HENB7  VIIL* 

The  Ohurch  and  people  of  England  broke  away  from  the 
medisBval  papal  ecclesiastical  system  in  a  manner  so 
exceptional,   that  the   rupture  had  not    very   much   in 

^Sovmoifl:  Lraimery  MmnrnMia  VaHnma  kUtoriam  §eeM<uHeam 
meouli  16  ittiutrwUia  (Freibmg,  1861) ;  LeUen  amd  Papen^  litntgn  and 
Doms8He,qfth$B$ignqfff«iuyVIII.  (19 role.,  London,  1860-1908)  ;Cbl0fuiar 
0f  VeneHan  StaU  Papers,  IStO-tS,  UrtSS,  16SJh64,  ISSSSS,  1667-68, 1668^ 
80  \Caiendar(fapaiUtkaiaU  Papers  (l^nd^^  Balladifrom 

iTanuMr^pCi  (Ballad  Society,  London,  1868-72) ;  (3«d  and  Hardy,  DocmnmU 
iUustroHvs  if  Bnfflish  Chwreh  Hikary  (London,  1896) ;  Brasmoa,  Opera 
Omnia,  ed.  Le  Clero  (Leyden,  1708-6) ;  Kichola,  The  Bpieilee  ef  Braefiwe 
from  the  earlied  UUere  to  hie  ff^i-fim  year,  arranged  in  aider  iff  time 
(London,  1901-4) ;  Pooook,  Becorde  of  the  Brformation  (Oxford,  1870) ; 
Theiner,  Vetera  Monumenta  HUemorum  et  Seotorvm  hUtariam  UUutrantia 
(Borne,  1864) ;  Wilkina,  Coneilia;  Chronicle  ff  ^  Qroy  Mare  of  London, 
((Camden  Society,  London,  1846) ;  Holinahed,  ChronieUe  (London,  1809) ; 
London  ChraiMe  in  the  timee  of  Henry  VIL  and  Henry  Yin,  {Camden 
MieedUmy,  toL  It.,  London,  1859) ;  Wright,  Suppreeeion  of  the  Monasteriee 
(Oamden  Society,  London,  1848);  Foze,  Aete  and  Monumente  (London, 
1846) ;  Ehies,  Bdmieehe  Dohum/enU  mir  Geechiehte  deeHeinriehe  VIII.  ifon 
Bnglamd,  unSJ^  (Paderbom,  1898);  Zwich  Letters,  3  Tola.  (Parker 
Society,  Cambridge,  1846-47) ;  Worke  if  ArehJIriehop  Oranener,  3  Tola.  (Parker 
Society,  Cambridge,  1844-46). 

Latbb  Books  :  Dixon,  Hietory  of  the  Church  of  England  (London,  1878, 
etc) ;  Fronde,  Hietory  ef  England  (London,  1866-70 ;  by  no  meana 
luperaeded,  aa  many  would  haTe  ns  believe) ;  Brewer,  The  hrign  of  Henry 
VIII.  (Loiidon,  1884);  Oaiidner,  The  Englieh  Ohurch  in  the  9iaBteenth 

ns 
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common  with  the  contemporary  movements  in  France  and 
Germany.  Henry  Ym.  destroyed  the  papal  supremacy, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  within  the  land  whicdi  he  governed ; 
he  cut  the  bands  which  united  the  Church  of  England 
with  the  great  Western  Church  ruled  over  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bome ;  he  built  up  what  may  be  called  a  kingly  papacy 
on  the  ruins  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  His  starting- 
point  was  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  who  refused  to  divorce 
him  from  Catharine  of  Aragon. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  that  Henry's 
eagerness  to  be  divorced  from  Catharine  accounts  for  the 
English  Beformation.  No  king,  however  despotic,  could 
have  forced  on  such  a  revolution  unless  there  was  much 
in  the  life  of  the  people  that  reconciled  them  to  the  change, 
and  evidence  of  this  is  abundantly  forthcoming. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  heresy,  so  called,  in  England 
long  before  Luther's  voice  had  been  heard  in  Germany. 
Men  maintained  that  the  tithes  were  exactions  of  covetous 
priests,  and  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  God ;  they 
protested  against  the  hierarchical  constitution  of  the 
mediaeval  Church ;  they  read  the  Scriptures,  and  attended 
services  in  the  vernacular;  and  they  scoffed  at  the 
authority  of  the  Church  and  attacked  some  of  its  doctrines. 
Lollardy  bad  never  died  out  in  England,  and  Lollardy  was 
simply  the  English  form  of  that  passive  protest  against  the 
mediaeval  Church  which  under  various  names  had  main- 
tained itself  in  France,  Germany,  and  Bohemia  for  centuries 
in  spite  of  persecution.  Foxe's  Aeis  and  Monuments  show 
that  there  was  a  fairly  active  repression  of  so-called  heresy 
in  England  before  Luther's  days,  and  his  accounts  are 
confirmed  by  the  State  Papers  of  the  period.  Li  1511, 
Andreas  Ammonius,  the  liitin  secreta^  of  Henry  vm., 
writing  to  Erasmus,  says  that  wood  has  grown  scarce  and 
dear  because  so  much  was  needed  to  bum  heretics,  "  and 

OnUmry  (London,  1902) ;  PoUard,  ffemy  VIIL  (London,  1905),  Thomas 
Oranmer  {fferoet  qfthe  BrformoUicn  Series,  New  York  and  London,  1904) ; 
Stubbs,  Seventeen  Leehnree  an  the  Study  of  MtdicBwU  and  Modem  History, 
Lectnras  XI  and  XIL  (Oxford,  1900) ;  Cambridge  Modem  History,  u.  xiiL 
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yet  their  nmnbers  grow.**  Yet  Dr.  James  Gairdner  declares 
that  only  a  solitary  pair  had  suffered  during  that  year  at 
the  stake  !^  Early  in  1512  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
summoned  a  meeting  of  convocation  for  the  express 
purpose  of  arresting  the  spread  of  heresy ;  *  in  that  same  year 
Erasmus  Was  told  by  More  that  the  Epistolce  Obscurorum 
Virorum  were  popular  everywhere  throughout  England ;  • 
and  a  commission  was  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  and 
others  to  inquire  about  Lollards  in  Wales  and  other  parts  ;  * 
and  as  late  as  1621  the  Bishop  of  London  arrested  five 
hundred  Lollards.*^  Li  1530,  Henry  vm.  himself,  always 
curious  about  theology  and  anxious  to  know  about  the  books 
which  interested  his  subjects,  sent  to  Oxford  for  a  copy 
of  the  Articles  on  which  Wiclif  had  been  condemned.^ 
Anyone  who  scofTed  at  relics  or  pilgrimages  was  thought  to 
be  a  Widifite  J  Li  1 5  3 1 ,  divinity  students  were  required  to 
take  an  oath  to  renounce  the  doctrines  of  Wiclif,  Hus,  and 
Luther;'  and  in  1533,  More,  writing  to  Erasmus,  calls 
Tyndale  and  his  sympathisers  Wiclifites.*  Henry  vm.  was 
engaged  as  eaxlj  as  1518  in  composing  a  book  against 
heresy  and  viadicating  the  claims  of  the  Eoman  See,  which 
in  its  first  inception  could  scarcely  be  directed  against 
Luther,  and  probably  dealt  with  the  views  of  home  heretics.^* 
Some   modem   historians   are  inclined   to   find  a  strong 

'  Zetten  and  Papen,  Foreign  and  DamesHe,  qf  ih€  KHgn  cf  Emry  Vlll. 
*.  p.  295.  There  wai  a  ladden  rise  in  the  prioe  of  wood  all  over  Europe 
about  that  date,  and  it  is  alleged  to  be  one  of  the  oauBes  whj  the  poorer 
elasees  in  Gennanj  were  obliged  to  give  np  the  earlier  almost  uniFereal  nae 
)f  the  steam  bath.  In  the  fifteenth  oentnry,  masters  gare  their  workmen  not 
TrinkgeU,  but  BadgdL    Kioholi,  The  SpMes  qfSratmua,  U  40. 

*  LeUen  and  Papers,  eto.  L  p.  683. 

^Ihid,  II.  L  777 :  The  Oxford  bookseller  (1520)  John  Dome  had  two 
copies  in  his  stock  of  books  [Og^ord  HitUrkai  Society,  CcUedanM  (Oxford, 
1885),  p.  155]. 

^  Lettere  and  Papers,  i.  p.  878. 

'  Jacobs,  The  Lutheran  Movement  in  Bnffiand,  p.  8^ 

•  Bale,  Select  Works,  p.  171. 

^  Erasmi  Colloquia  (Amsterdam,  1662),  Peregrinatio  Reiigionig  $rf$ 
p.  876  ;  Videvita  quiepiam,  opinor. 

*  LeUet'8  and  Papers,  etc  r.  p.  140. 

•  iWd.  tL  p.  Hi.  » Ibid.  11.  fl.  p.  1819* 
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English  revolt  against  Borne  native  to  the  soil  and  borrow- 
ing little  or  nothing  from  Luther,  which  thej  believe  to 
have  been  the  initial  force  at  work  in  shaping  the  English 
Beformation.  Mr.  Pollard  points  out  that  in  manj 
particulars  this  Beformation  followed  the  lines  laid  down 
bj  Wiclif.  Its  leaders,  like  Wiclif,  denounced  the 
Papal  Supremacy  on  the  ground  of  the  political  injury  it 
did  to  the  English  people;  declaimed  against  the  sloth, 
immorality,  and  wealth  of  the  English  ecclesiastics; 
advocated  a  preaching  ministry ;  and  looked  to  the  secular 
power  to  restrain  the  vices  and  reform  the  manners  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  govern  the  ChuroL     He  shows  that 

''most  of  the  English  Beformers  were  acquainted  with 
Wydiffe's  works:  Cranmer  declares  that  he  set  forth  the 
truth  of  the  Grospel;  Hooper  recalls  how  he  resisted  'the 
popish  doctrine  of  the  Mass ' ;  Bidley,  how  he  denied  tran- 
substantiation ;  and  Bale,  how  he  denounced  the  friar&  .  •  . 
Bale  records  with  triumph  that,  in  spite  of  the  eCTorts  to 
suppress  (the  writings  of  Wioliffe),  not  one  had  utterly 
penshed."* 

And  Dr.  Rashdall  goes  the  length  of  saying : 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  Beformation  had  virtually  broken 
out  in  the  secret  Bible-readincs  of  the  Cambridge  Beformers 
before  either  the  trumpet-caJl  of  Luther  or  the  exigencies 
of  Henry  viiL*s  personal  and  political  position  set  men  free 
once  more  to  taUc  openly  against  the  Pope  and  the  monhs, 
and  to  teach  a  simpler  and  more  spiritual  gospel  than  the 
system  against  whioh  Wydiffe  had  striven.*'  * 

Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  these  statements  are 
somewhat  strong,  they  at  least  call  attention  to  the  fact  of 
the  vigorous  Lollard  leaven  which  permeated  the  English 
people,  and  are  a  very  necessary  corrective  of  the  mislead- 
ing assertions  of  Dr.  James  Gairdner  on  the  matter. 

Henry  vm.  had  other  popular  forces  behind  him — (he 

^  Thamoi  Orwianer  amd  the  English  Brformation  (New  York  and  Loiidoi^ 
1904).  p.  91. 

•  Dictionary  of  Naiimal  Biography,  art.  "  Wycliflfo,"  Ixffi.  21t. 
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rooted  dislike  to  the  clergy  which  characterised  a  large 
mass  of  the  people,  the  effects  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Humanists  of  England,  and  the  spread  of  Lutheran 
opinions  throughout  the  land. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  writing  to  Wolsej  about  the 
proposal  to  try  his  Chancellor,  Dr.  Horsej,  for  complicity 
in  Che  supposed  murder  of  Sichard  Hunne,  declared  that 
if  the  Chancellor 

**  be  tried  by  any  twelve  men  in  London,  they  be  so  malici- 
ously set  vnfwoorem  hofretieas  pravitcUis  that  they  will  cast 
and  condemn  any  derk  though  he  were  as  innocent  as 
AbeL~» 

This  dislike  was  not  confined  to  the  capital  The  Par* 
liaments  showed  themselves  anti-clerical  long  before  Henry 
had  thrown  off  his  allegiance  to  Bome ;  *  and  Englishmen 
could  find  no  better  term  of  insult  to  throw  at  Qie  Scots 
than  to  call  them  ^ Pope's  men."* 

Nor  should  the  work  of  the  Christian  Humanists  be 
forgotten.  The  double  tendency  in  their  longings  for  a 
reformation  of  the  abuses  of  superstition,  of  pilgrimages, 
of  relic-worship,  eta,  may  be  seen  in  the  lives  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  of  William  Tyndale.  When  the  former 
saw  that  reform  meant  the  breaking  up  of  the  mediaeval 
Church,  he  became  more  and  more  conservative.  But 
More  in  1520  (Feb.  28th)  could  write  to  Lea  that  if  the 
Pope  (Leo  z.)  should  withdraw  his  approval  of  Erasmus' 
Greek  New  Testament,  Luther's  attacks  on  the  Holy  See 
were  piety  iteeU  compared  with  such  a  deed.^  Tjnidale, 
the  favourite  pupil  of  Dean  Colet,  on  the  other  hand, 
went  forward  and  earned  the  martyr's  crown.  These 
Christian  Humanists  had  expected  mudi  from  Henry  vm., 
whom  they  looked  on  as  imbued  with  the  New  Learning ; 
and  in  the  end  perhaps  they  were  not  altogether  mistaken. 
If  the  Bishop's  Booh  and  the  Kin^s  Book  be  studied,  it  will 

'  LdUn  amd  Fap$r$,  eto.  ii.  i.  p.  1. 

*IM.  tto.  I.  p.  961,  II.  L  pp.  850,  854,  855. 

•iW.i.p.879.  «/Hcl.ni.p.915. 
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be  seen  that  in  both  what  is  insisted  upon  is  a  reformation 
of  conduot  and  a  study  of  the  Bible — quite  in  the  spirit  of 
Colet  and  of  Erasmus. 

The  writings  of  Luther  found  earlj  entrance  into 
England,  and  were  read  bj  King  ^  and  people.  A  long  list 
of  them,  including  six  copies  of  his  work  De  potestaU  Papoe^ 
is  to  be  found  in  the  stock  of  the  Oxford  bookseller,  John 
Dome*  (1520)..  Erasmus,  writing  to  Oecolampadius  (Maj 
15th,  1521),  declares  that  there  are  many  of  Luther's  books 
in  England,  and  hints  that  but  for  his  exertions  they  would 
have  been  burnt.'  That  was  before  Luther's  official  con- 
demnation. On  May  28  th,  Silvester,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
wrote  to  Wolsey  from  Bome  announcing  that  the  Cardinals 
had  agreed  to  declare  Martin  a  heretic,  and  that  a  Bull  was 
being  prepared  on  the  subject.^  The  Bull  itself  appeared 
in  Bome  on  the  16th  of  June ;  and  thereafter  our  informa- 
tion about  Luther's  wrifdngs  in  England  comes  from 
evidence  of  endeavours  to  destroy  theuL  Warham,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wrote  to  Wolsey  (March  8th, 
1521)  that  he  had  received  letters  from  Oxford  which 
declared  that  the  University  was  infected  with  Lutheranism, 
and  that  the  forbidden  books  were  in  circulation  there.*^ 
Lideed,  most  of  the  canons  appointed  to  Wolsey's  new 
foundation  of  the  Cardinal  College  were  suspect  Cambridge 
was  as  bad,  if  not  worsa  Members  of  the  University  met 
at  the.  White  Horse  Tavern  to  read  and  discuss  Luther's 
writings ;  the  inn  was  called  **  Germany,"  and  those  who 
frequented  it  **  the  Germans."  Pope  Leo  urged  both  the 
King  and  Wolsey  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  Lutheran 
literature ;  and  they  did  their  best  to  obey.  We  read  that 
on  May  12th,  1621,  Wolsey  went  in  great  state  to  St. 
Paul's,  and  after  various  ceremonies  mounted  a  scaffold, 
seated  himself  **  under  a  cloth  of  estate,"  and  listened  to  a 
sermon  preached  by  Bishop  Fisher  against  Lutheran  errora 

*  LetUn  and  Papen,  eto.  iii.  p.  167. 

«  "Voni  Eidorieal  Society,  CoUedanea  (Oxford,  1885),  p.  164. 

•  Letten  and  Pap^n,  etc.  ni.  p.  284.         ^  Ibid,  etc  iii.  L  p.  29a. 
•iM.llI.p.44d. 
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At  his  feet  on  the  right  side  sat  the  Pope's  ambassadors 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  on  the  left  side 
the  imperial  ambassadors  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
While  the  sermon  was  being  preached,  numbers  of  Lutheran 
books  were  burnt  in  a  huge  bonfire  kindled  hard  by  in 
St  Paul's  Churchyard.^  The  representatives  of  Pope  and 
Emperor  saw  it  all,  and  doubtless  reported  to  their  respect- 
ive Courts  that  Wolsey  was  doing  his  duty  by  Church  and 
Empira  It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  theatrical 
exhibitions  hindered  the  spread  of  Luther's  books  in 
England  or  prevented  them  being  read. 

All  these  things  indicated  a  certain  preparedness  in 
England  for  the  Beformatlon,  and  all  meant  that  there  was 
a  strong  national  force  behind  Henry  vm.  when  he  at  last 
made  up  his  mind  to  defy  Boma 

Nor  WBB  a  national  separation  from  Bome  so  formid- 
able an  affair  as  Dr.  Gairdner  would  have  us  believe.  The 
Papacy  had  secularised  itself,  and  European  monarchs  were 
accustomed  to  treat  the  Popes  as  secular  princes.  The 
possibility  of  England  breaking  away  from  papal  authority 
and  erecting  itself  into  a  separate  patriarchate  under  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  been  thought  probable 
before  the  divorce  was  talked  about* 

It  was  Henry  himself  who  dung  strenuously  to  the 
conception  of  papal  supremacy,  and  who  advocated  it  in  a 
manner  only  done  hitherto  by  canonists  of  the  Boman 
Curia.  Whatever  be  the  secret  reason  which  he  gave  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  which  silenced  the  tetter's  remonstrances, 
it  is  evident  that  the  validity  of  Henry's  marriage  and  the 
Intimacy  of  his  children  by  Catharine  of  Aragon  depended 
on  the  Pope  being  in  possession  of  the  very  fullest  powers 
of  dispensation.  Henry  had  been  married  to  Catharine 
under    very  peculiar  circumstances,  which    might   well 

>  LiUen  and  Pti^^$r$,  •te.  m.  L  p.  485. 

*Md.  TV.,  Prefaoa,  p.  170:  "Some  vn  of  opinion  tliat  it  (the  Holy 
See)  should  not  oontinoe  in  Rome,  lest  the  Frenoh  King  should  make  a 
patriaioh  in  his  kingdom  and  deny  ohedienoe  to  the  said  Ses^  and  the  King 
of  England  and  all  othar  Christian  prinoet  do  tha  i 
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Boggest    doubts    about    the    validity    of    the    marriage 
ceremonj. 

The  England  of  Henry  vn.  was  almost  as  much  a 
satellite  of  Spam  as  Scotland  was  of  France,  and  to  make 
the  alliance  still  stronger  a  marriage  was  arranged  between 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Catharine  the  youngest  of 
the  three  daughters  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain. 
The  Spanish  Princess  landed  at  Plymouth  (October  2nd, 
1501),  and  the  wedding  took  place  in  St.  Paul's  on  Novem- 
ber 14th.  But  Prince  Arthur  died  a  few  months  afterwards 
(April  2nd,  1502),  and  Catharine  became  a  widow.  The 
circumstances  of  the  two  nations  appeared  to  require  more 
than  ever  the  cementing  of  the  alliance  by  intermarriage, 
and  it  was  proposed  from  the  side  of  Spain  that  the  young 
widow  should  marry  Henry,  her  brother-in-law,  now  Prince 
of  Wales.^  Ferdinand  brought  pressure  to  bear  on 
England  by  insisting  that  if  this  were  not  done  Catharine 
should  be  sent  back  to  Spain  and  the  first  instalment  of 
her  dowry  (all  that  had  been  paid)  returned.  The  two 
Kings  then  besieged  the  Pope,  Julius  n.,  to  grant  a  dis- 
pensation for  the  marriage.  At  first  His  Holiness  was 
very  unwilling  to  consent.  Such  a  marriage  had  been 
branded  as  sin  by  canonical  law,  and  the  Pope  himself  had 
great  doubts  whether  it  was  competent  for  him  to  grant  a 
dispensation  in  such  a  case.*  In  the  end  he  ytbb  persuaded 
to  give  it  The  two  young  people  had  their  own  scruples 
of  conscience.  Ferdinand  felt  called  upon  to  reason  with 
his  proposed  son-in-law.'  The  confessor  of  his  daughter 
was  changed.*  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
doubted  whether  the  Pope  could  grant  dispensation  for 
what  was  a  mortal  sin  in  his  eyes,  was  silenced.*  The 
wedding  took  place  (June  11th,  1609). 

1  Spaniih  OaUndar,  I  267. 

*  Pocock's  BBcords  of  the  Brformatiot^  L  1 ;  LdUn  amd  /Vy«r%  eta  Tf* 
iii.  p.  2576. 

*  Calendar  of  Spanish  State  Papert,  iL  8. 

*  Ihid.f  Preface,  xiii. 

*  Lettere  and  Pap&n^  etc  nr.  iiL  p.  2579.    A  (General  Oomuril  lud  pro* 
lioanced  agaioit  sacH  a  dispensation ;  ibid,  nr  iiL  p.  2865. 
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The  marriage  was  in  one  sense  singulsurlj  unfortunate. 
The  first  four  children  were  either  stillborn  or  died  soon 
after  birth;  and  it  was  rumoured  in  Bome  as  early  as 
1514  that  Henry  might  ask  to  be  divorced  in  order  to 
save  England  from  a  disputed  succession.  Mary  was  bom 
in  1516  and  survired,  but  all  the  children  who  came 
afterwards  were  either  stillborn  or  died  in  early  infancy. 
It  became  evident  by  1525  that  if  Henry  did  not  divorce 
his  wife  he  would  have  no  male  heir. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lack  of  a  male  heir  troubled 
Henry  greatly.  The  English  people  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  female  sovereign ;  it  was  currently^  if  errone- 
ously, reported  in  England  that  the  laws  of  the  land  did 
not  permit  a  woman  to  be  sovereign,  and  such  well- 
informed  diplomatists  as  the  Venetian  Ambassadors  believed 
the  statement ;  ^  and  the  Tudor  dynasty  was  not  so  firmly 
settled  on  the  throne  that  it  could  afford  to  look  forward 
to  a  disputed  succession.  The  King's  first  idea  was  to  ask 
the  Pope  to  legitimise  his  illegitimate  son  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond;'  and  Cardinal  Campeggio  actually  suggested 
that  the  Princess  Mary  should  be  married  to  her  half- 
brother.*  These  projects  came  to  an  end  with  the  death 
of  the  young  Prince. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  questioning  the 
sincerity  of  Henry's  doubts  about  the  legitimacy  of  his 
marriage  with  Catharine,  or  that  he  actually  looked  upon 
the  repeated  destruction  of  his  hopes  of  a  male  heir  as  a 
divine  punishment  for  the  sin  of  that  contract.^  Questions 
of  national  policy  and  impulses  of  passion  quicken  marvel- 
lously conscientious  convictions,  but  they  do  not  show  that 
the  convictions  are  not  real  In  the  perplexities  of  his 
position  the  shortest  way  out  seemed  to  be  to  ask  the 
Pope  to  declare  that  he  had  never  been  legally  married  to 

>  Caleruiar  qf  Fmetian  State  Papers,  IBfTSS,  p.  800. 
*  LdUrs  and  Papen,  eto.  nr.  iL  p.  1869 ;   CaUndar  ff  Spanish  Stmts 
Papers,  iii.  u.  182,  109. 

'  Ibid,  etc  IT.  ii  p.  2118 ;  Lsinmer  Monwmenta  Vatieana,  p.  29. 
« Ibid.  etc.  IT.  iii  p.  2261. 
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Catharine.  If  he  had  scruples  of  conscience  about  his 
marriage  with  his  brother's  widow,  this  would  end  them ; 
if  the  fears  of  a  disputed  succession  haunted  him,  he  could 
marry  again,  and  might  hope  for  a  son  and  a  lawful  heir 
whose  succession  none  would  dispute.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
adopted  his  master's  plans,  and  the  Pope  was  to  be  asked 
for  a  declaration  that  the  marriage  with  Catharine  had 
been  no  marriage  at  alL 

There  entered,  however,  into  all  this,  at  what  time  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  an  element  of  sordidness  which 
goes  ill  with  asserted  scruples  of  conscience  and  imperious 
necessities  of  State.  Wolsey  was  astonished  when  he 
learned  that  Henry  had  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  Anne 
Boleyn,  a  lady  whose  station  in  life  and  personal  reputation 
imfitted  her  for  the  position  of  Queen  of  England.  It  was 
Henry's  inordinate,  if  not  very  long-lived,  passion  for  this 
lady  that  put  him  in  the  wrong,  and  enabled  the  Pope  t6 
pose  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  morality  of  Europe. 

It  is  plain  that  Henry  VUL  fully  expected  that  the 
Pope  would  declare  his  first  marriage  invalid ;  there  was 
many  a  precedent  for  such  action — two  in  Henry's  own 
family;^  and  the  delay  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
interests  of  public  morality.  The  Pope  was  at  the  time 
practically  in  the  power  of  Charles  v.,  to  whom  his  aunt, 
the  injured  Catharine,  had  appealed,  and  who  had  promised 
her  his  protection.  One  has  only  to  study  the  phases  of 
the  protracted  proceedings  in  the  **  Divorce  "  and  compare 
them  with  the  contemporary  situation  in  Italy  to  see  that 
all  that  the  Curia  cared  for  was  the  success  of  the  papal 
diplomacy  in  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  interests  of 
morality  were  so  little  in  his  mind  that  Clement  proposed 
to  Henry  more  than  once  that  the  King  might  take  a 
second  wife  without  going  through  the  formality  of  having 
bis  first  marriage  declared  null  and  void.*     This  had  been 

'  For  the  case  of  Mary  Tudor,  cf.  Letters  and  Papers,  etc.  nr.  iii.  p. 
2619,  cf.  TV.  i.  p.  825 ;  and  for  that  of  Margaret  Tudor,  widow  of  Jamef 
IV.,  cf.  IV.  ii.  p.  1826. 

•  Letters  and  Papers,  etc  iv.  iii.  pp.  2987,  8028,  818». 
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the  papal  eolation  of  the  matter  in  an  earlier  instanoe,  and 
Olement  yn.  saw  no  reasons  why  what  had  been  allowed 
to  a  King  of  Spain  should  be  denied  to  the  King  of 
England.^  He  was  prepared  to  tolerate  bigamy,  but  not 
to  thwart  Charles,  so  long  as  the  Emperor  was  master 
within  Italy.* 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  intricacies  of  the  Divorce. 
The  protracted  proceedings  were  an  object  lesson  for 
English  statesmen.  They  saw  a  grave  moral  question — 
whether  a  man  cotdd  lawfully  marry  his  deceased  brother's 
widow;  a  matter  vitally  affecting  the  wel&re  of  the 
English  people — the  possibility  of  a  disputed  succession ; 
the  personal  wishes  of  a  powerful,  strong-willed,  and 
choleric  sovereign  (for  all  considerations  were  present, 
not  only  the  last) — all  subjected  to  the  shifting  needs  of  a 
petty  Italian  prince.  So  &r  as  England  was  concerned, 
the  grave  interest  in  the  case  ended  when  Camp^gio 
adjourned  the  inquiry  (July  2  3rd,  1629).  Henry  knew  that 
he  could  not  expect  the  Pope  to  give  him  what  he  wanted ; 
and  although  Ms  agents  fought  the  case  at  Home,  he 
at  once  began  preparing  for  the  separation  from  papal 
jurisdiction. 

The  English  nobles,  who  had  long  chafed  under  the 
rule  of  Wolsey,  took  advantage  of  the  great  Minister's 
failure  in  the  Divorce  negotiations  to  press  forward  his 
downfall  He  was  deprived  of  the  Lord  Chancellorship, 
which  was  given  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  was  further 
indicted  before  the  King's  Bench  for  infringement  of  the 
law  of  iVamtrntre — an  accusation  to  which  he  pleaded 
guilty.* 

Meanwhile  Henry  had  taken  measures  to  summon  a 
Parliament;  and  in  the  interval  between  summons  and 

^  Calendar  ^apaniahStaUPap^n,^  979. 

*  LetUn  a/nd  Papeny  ete.  iv.  iiL  pp.  2047,  2065. 

"  The  two  sUtatee  of  Prwrniinire  (1858,  1898)  will  be  found  in  Gee  end 
Hardy,  DommetU$  Uhutrative  tf  English  Chwreh  Eidory  (London,  1896)j 
pp.  108,  122.  Thej  forbid  labjeoti  taking  plaints  cognisable  in  the  King'k 
coorts  to  oonrta  outside  the  realm,  and  the  seoond  statate  makea  pointed 
reference  to  the  papal  ooorts. 
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assembly,  it  bad  been  suggested  to  him  that  Cranmer  was 
of  opinion  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  Divorce  was 
to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Curia  and  consult  the 
canonists  of  the  various  Universities  of  Europe.  Cranmer 
was  instructed  to  prepare  the  case  to  be  laid  before  them. 
This  was  done  so  successfully  that  the  two  great  English 
Universities,  the  French  Universities  of  Paris,  Orleans, 
Bourges,  and  Toulouse,  decided  that  the  King's  marriage 
with  Catharine  was  not  valid ;  the  Italian  Universities  of 
Ferrara,  Padua,  Pavia,  and  Bologna  came  to  the  same 
conclusion  in  spite  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Pope 
prohibiting  all  doctors  from  maintaining  the  invalid  nature 
of  the  King's  marriage.* 

Parliament  met  on  November  3rd,  1629,  and,  from  the 
matters  brought  before  it,  received  the  name  of  the 
"  Parliament  for  the  enormities  of  the  clergy."  •  It  revealed 
the  force  of  lay  opinion  on  which  Henry  might  count  in 
the  struggle  he  was  about  to  begin  with  the  clergy.  With 
a  view  of  strengthening  his  hands  still  further,  the  King 
summoned  an  assembly  of  Notables,*  which  met  on  June 
12th,  1530,  and  addressed  the  Pope  in  a  letter  in  which 
they  prayed  him  to  consent  to  the  King^s  desire,  pointed 
out  the  evils  which  would  follow  from  delaying  the  Divorce, 
and  hinted  that  they  might  be  compeUed  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  general  feeling  among  the  laity  of  England;  for  a 
foreigner  writing  to  the  Republic  of  Florence  says :  "  No- 
thing else  is  thought  of  in  that  island  every  day,  except  of 
arranging  affairs  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  no  longer  be 
in  want  of  the  Pope,  neither  for  filUng  vacancies  in  the 
Church,  nor  for  any  other  purpose."* 

^  Paris  and  Orleans,  LttUn  and  P^pen,  eto.  nr.  liL  p.  2845 ;  Boni^gea 
and  Bologna,  ibid.  vr.  iii.  p.  2895;  Padua,  ibid,  lY.  iii  pp.  2921, 
2928  (it  is  said  that  the  Lutherans  in  Uie  city  strongly  opposed  Uie  King) ; 
Pavia,  ibid,  nr.  iii.  p.  2988 ;  Ferrara,  ibid,  rr,  iii.  2990. 

'  A  list  of  the  matters  to  be  brought  before  this  Parliament  is  g^vf^  l» 
LelUrs  and  Papers,  etc.  lY.  iii.  pp.  2689/. 

*  Ibid.  lY.  iii.  pp.  2929,  2991. 

*  Ibid,  lY.  iii.  p.  8661  (December  25th,  1580). 
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Having  made  himself  sure  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
laity,  Henry  next  set  himself  to  force  the  clergy  into 
submission.  He  suddenly  charged  them  aU  with  being 
guilty  of  Prasmunire  because  they  had  accepted  the 
authority  of  Papal  Legates  within  the  kingdom;  and 
managed  to  extort  a  sum  of  £100,000,  to  be  paid  in 
five  yecurly  instalments,  by  way  of  a  fine  from  the  clergy 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury.^  At  the  same  meeting  of 
Convocation  (1531)  the  clergy  were  compelled,  under 
threat  of  the  law  of  Prcemunire^  to  declare  that  the  King 
was  "  their  singular  protector  and  only  supreme  lord,  and, 
as  far  as  that  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Christy  the  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  and  of  the  clergy."  The  ambiguity 
in  the  acknowledgment  left  a  loophole  for  weak  consciences ; 
but  the  King  was  satisfied  with  the  phrase,  feeling  confident 
that  he  could  force  his  own  interpretation  of  the  acknow- 
ledgment on  the  Church.  "  It  is  all  the  same,"  Charles  v.'s 
ambassador  wrote  to  his  master,  ''as  far  as  the  King 
is  concerned,  as  if  they  had  made  no  reservation ;  for  no 
one  now  will  be  so  bold  as  to  contest  with  his  lord  the 
importance  of  this  reservation."  * 

This  acknowledgment  was,  according  to  the  King,  simply 
a  clearer  statement  of  what  was  contained  in  the  old 
statutes  of  PtoimuniTe^  and  in  all  his  subsequent 
ecclesiastical  legislation  he  claimed  that  he  was  only 
giving  effect  to  the  earUer  laws  of  England. 

The  Parliament  of  1632  gave  the  King  important 
assistance  in  forcing  on  the  submission,  not  only  of  the 
clergy  of  England,  but  of  the  Pope,  to  his  wishes.  The 
Commons  presented  a  petition  complaining  of  various 
grievances  affecting  the  laity  in  the  working  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  which  was  sent  with  a  set  of  demands 
from  the  King  to  the  Convocation.  The  result  was  the 
important  resolution  of  Convocation  (May  16th,  1632) 
which  is  called  the  Submission  of  the  Clergy,  where  it  is 

^  LeUen  and  Papers,  etc  y.  71. 

*  Ibid.  etc.  V.  p.  47.  ChapuyB  thought  that  the  deolaration  made  tht 
King  "Pope of  SngUod." 
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promised  not  to  make  any  new  canons  without  the  Eing^a 
licence  and  ratification,  and  to  submit  all  previous  canons 
to  a  committee  of  revision,  to  consist  of  thirty-two  persons, 
sixteen  from  Parliament  and  sixteen  from  the  clergy,  and 
all  to  be  chosen  by  the  King.  This  committee  was  to 
expunge  all  containing  anything  prejudicial  to  the  King's 
prerogative.  This  Act  of  Convocation  practically  declared 
that  the  Church  of  England  could  neither  make  any  rules 
for  its  Qwn  guidance  without  the  King's  permission,  nor  act 
according  to  the  common  law  of  the  mediaeval  Church 
when  that,  in  the  King^s  opinion,  invaded  the  royal 
prerogativa^  From  this  Act  the  Church  of  England  has 
never  been  able  to  free  itself.  The  other  deed  of  this 
Parliament  which  was  destined  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to 
Henry  in  his  dealings  with  the  Pope. was  an  Act  dealing 
with  the  annates,  ie.  one  yearns  income  from  all  ecclesiastical 
benefices  paid  to  the  Pope  on  entrance  into  any  benefica 
The  Act  declared  that  the  annates  should  be  withheld 
from  the  Pope  and  given  to  the  King,  but  permitted  His 
Majesty  to  suspend  its  operation  so  long  as  it  pleased 
hiuL*  It  was  the  suspensory  clause  which  enabled  Henry 
to  coerce  the  Pope,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  it»  Writing  to  Rome  (March  21st,  1532),  he  said: 
"  The  Pope  and  Cardinals  may  gain  our  friendship  by  truth 
and  justica  Take  care  that  they  do  not  hope  or  despair 
too  much  from  this  power  which  has  been  committed  to  us 
by  the  statuta  I  do  not  mean  to  deceive  them,  but  to 
tell  them  the  fact  that  this  statute  will  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage, if  they  show  themselves  deserving  of  it ;  if  not, 
otherwisa  Nothing  has  been  defined  at  present,  which 
must  be  to  their  advantage  if  they  do  not  despise  my 
friendship.'** 

^  Ct  Gee  and  Hardy,  Documents  Ulustraiiw  cf  (ke  History  <fthe  English 
Chwrch^  p.  176.  Chapays  declares  that  **  Churchmen  wiU  be  of  lees  account 
than  shoemakers,  who  have  the  power  of  assembling  and  making  their  owb 
9tatates  "  {Letters  and  Papers,  etc  v.  467  ;  cf.  vi.  121). 

'  Ibid,  p.  178 ;  the  suspensory  olause  is  on  p.  184.  Letters  amd  Papers, 
etc,  Y.  pp.  848,  418. 

*  Ibid,  etc  V.  p.  71.  ^Ibid.  etc  v.  p.  416. 
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Archbishop  Warham,  who  had  presided  at  the  Convo- 
cation which  made  the  submission  of  the  clergy,  died  in 
August  1632;  and  Henry  resolved  that  Cranmer,  not- 
withstanding his  unwillingness,  should  succeed  him  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Cranmer  conscientiously 
believed  that  the  royal  supremacy  was  a  good  thing,  and 
would  cure  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  evils  which  no 
appeals  to  the  Pope  seemed  able  to  reform ;  and  he  was 
also  convinced  that  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Catharine 
had  been  one  for  which  not  even  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority  could  give  a  dispensation.  He  was  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  King's  wishes  in  both  respects.  He  could 
not  be  an  acceptable  Primate  to  the  Boman  Curia.  Yet 
Henry,  by  threatening  the  Pope  with  the  loss  of  the 
anno^  actually  compelled  him  to  send  Bulls  to  England, 
and  that  with  unusual  speed,  ratifying  the  appointment  to 
the  Primacy  of  a  man  who  was  known  to  believe  in  the 
nullity  of  the  King's  marriage,  and  to  be  ready  to  give 
effect  to  his  opinion ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  had  declared  that  the  Primate's  court 
was  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  tribimal  for  the  English 
Church  and  people.  The  deed  made  the  Curia  really 
responsible  for  almost  all  that  followed  in  England.  For 
Parliament  in  February  1533,  acting  on  the  submission  of 
the  clergy,  had  passed  an  Act  prohibiting  all  appeals  to 
Borne  from  the  Archbishop's  court,  and  ordering  that,  if 
any  appeals  were  taken,  they  must  be  to  the  King's  Court 
of  Chancery.  This  was  the  celebrated  Act  of  Bestraint 
of  Appeala^ 

In  the  beginning  of  1533  (Jan.  25th),  Henry  vm. 
was  privately  married  to  Anne  Boleyn.  He  had  taken 
the  Pope's  advice  in  this  one  particular,  to  get  married 
without  waiting  for  the  Divorce;  but  soon  afterwards 
(April  5th)  he  got  from  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  a 
document  declaring  that  the  Pope  had  no  power  to  grant 
a  dispensation  in  such  a  case  as  the  marriage  of  Henry 

^  Qm  ftnd  Hudj,  DoeummUs,  «to.  p.  195 ;  th*  imporUnt  oUuto  it  m 
p.  19a 
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with  Catharine ;  ^  and  the  Act  of  Bestramt  of  Appeals  had 
made  such  a  decision  practically  final  so  far  as  England 
was  concerned. 

Cranmer  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on 
March  30th,  1533.  His  opinions  were  known.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  Cambridge  "  Germans  " ;  he  had  freely  con- 
sorted with  Lutheran  divines  in  Germany ;  he  had  begun 
to  pray  in  private  for  the  abolition  of  the  Pope's  power  in 
England  as  ecurly  as  1526 ;  and  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  Chapuys  called  him  a  "Lutheran."* 

On  April  llthy  1633>  the  new  Primate  asked  the  King 
to  permit  him  to  try  the  question  of  the  Divorce  befoi*e 
his  own  ecclesiastical  court ;  and  leave  was  granted  him  on 
the  following  day,  as  the  principal  minister  "of  our 
spiritual  jurisdiction.''  *  The  trial  was  begun,  and  the  court, 
acting  on  the  decisions  of  Convocation  two  months  earlier, 
which  had  declared  (1)  that  no  dispensation  could  be  given 
for  a  marriage  with  the  widow  of  a  brother  provided  the 
marriage  had  been  consummated,  and  (2)  that  the  marriage 
between  Arthur  and  Catharine  had  been  consummated, 
pronounced  that  the  marriage  between  the  King  and 
Catharine  of  Aragon  was  null  and  void.^  This  was 
followed  by  an  inquiry  about  the  marriage  between  the 
King  and  Anne  Boleyn,  which  was  pronounced  valid,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne, 
#rhich  took  place  on  June  1st,  1533.* 

This  act  of  defiance  to  Bome  was  at  once  resented  by 
the  Pope.  The  Curia  declared  that  the  marriage  between 
Henry  and  Catharine  was  lawful,  and  a  Bull  was  issued 
conmaanding  Henry  to  restore  Catharine  and  put  away 
Anne  within  ten  days  on  pain  of  excoromunication ;  which 
sentence  the  Emperor,  all  Christian  Princes,  and  Henry's 
own  subjects  were  called  upon  to  execute  by  force  of  arms.* 

The  action  at  Bome  was  answered  from  England  by 

^  LetUn  and  Papen,  etc  Tl.  pp.  146, 148 ;  oL  218. 
•/Kdetavi.  p.  86.  •  i&ii.  yl  p.  168. 

«i&ui.Yl.p.281.  •iM.n.  p.  248. 

•iHiiLTl.p.418L 
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tlie  passing  of  several  strong  Acts  of  Parliament — all  in 
1534.  They  completed  the  separation  of  the  Church  and 
people  of  England  from  the  See  of  Eome. 

1.  The  Act  forbidding  the  payment  of  annates  to  the 
Pope  was  again  introduced,  and  this  time  made  absolute ; 
no  annates  were  for  the  future  to  be  sent  to  Home  as  the 
first-fruits  of  any  benefice.  In  the  same  Act  new  pro- 
visions were  made  for  the  appointment  of  Bishops ;  they 
were  for  the  future  to  be  elected  by  the  Deans  and  Chapters 
on  receiving  a  royal  letter  of  leave  and  nomination.* 

2.  An  Act  forbidding  the  payment  of  Peter's  Pence 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  forbidding  all  application  to  the 
Pope  for  dispensations;  and  declaring  that  all  such  dis- 
pensations were  to  be  sought  for  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  within  England.' 

3.  The  Act  of  Succession,  which  was  followed  by  a 
second  within  the  same  year  in  which  the  nullity  of  the 
marriage  of  Henry  with  Catharine  of  Aragon  was  clearly 
stated,  and  Catharine  was  declared  to  be  the  **  Princess  of 
Wales,"  i.e.  the  widow  of  Arthur;  which  affirms  the 
validity  of  the  King's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
declares  that  all  the  issue  of  that  marriage  are  legitimate ; 
and  which  affirms  that,  failing  male  succession,  the  crown 
falls  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth.* 

4.  The  Supremacy  Act,  which  declares  that  the  King 
U9  rightfully  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Cfhureh  of  England, 
has  been  recogmsed  as  such  by  Convocation,  and  that  it  is 
within  his  powers  to  make  ecclesiastical  visitations  and  to 
redress  ecclesiastical  abuses.^ 

6.  The  Treasons  Act  must  also  be  included,  inasmuch 
as  one  of  its  provisions  is  that  it  is  treason  to  deny  to  the 
King  any  of  his  lawful  titles  (the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England  being  one),  and  that  treason  includes 
calling  the  King  a  heretic  or  a  sdusmatia* 

>  Gm  tnd  Haidy,  Dommmfi  ittustratim  iif  a«  EiMam  tf  tiU  A^tTM 
Ckwrtk^  p.  201. 

s/M(ip.20ft.  •iM({.Fp.282,244. 

«IMt|».24lL  •iMf.p.247. 
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To  complete  the  list,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that 
the  two  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  of  York  solemnly 
declared  that  ^the  Boman  Pontiff  had  no  greater  juris- 
diction  bestowed  on  him  by  Qod  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
than  any  other  foreign  (^ixUrnni)  Bishop  " — a  declaration 
called  the  Aljfwatian  of  the  Papal  Supremaejf  by  the 
Clergy} 

This  separation  of  the  Church  of  England  from  Bome 
really  meant  that  instead  of  there  being  a  dual  control, 
there  was  to  be  a  single  one  only.  The  Kings  of  England 
had  always  clahned  to  have  some  control  over  the  Church 
of  their  realm ;  Henry  went  further,  and  insisted  that  he 
would  share  that  supervision  with  no  one.  But  it  should 
be  noticed  that  what  he  did  claim  was,  to  use  the  terms  of 
canon  law,  the  potestaa  furisdidionia,  not  the  potestas  ordvnis  ; 
he  never  asserted  his  right  to  ordain  or  to  control  the 
sacraments.  Nor  was  there  at  first  any  change  in  defini- 
tion of  doctrmes.  The  Church  of  England  remained  what 
it  had  been  in  every  respect,  with  the  exception  that  the 
Bishop  of  Bome  was  no  longer  recognised  as  the  Epiacopus 
Universalis,  and  that,  if  appeals  were  necessary  from  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England,  they  were  not  to 
be  taken  as  formerly  to  Bome,  but  were  to  be  settled  in  the 
King's  courts  within  the  land  of  England.  The  power  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  afhirs  of  the  Church  could  scarcely 
be  exercised  by  the  King  personally.  Appeals  could  be 
settled  by  his  judges  in  the  law  courts,  but  he  required  a 
substitute  to  exercise  his  power  of  visitation.  This  duty 
was  given  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  was  made  Yicar- 
Greneral,*  and  the  office  to  some  small  extent  may  be  said 
to  resemble  that  of  the  Paped  Legate ;  he  represented  the 
King  as  the  L^te  had  represented  the  Pope. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  the  Church  of  England 
to  maintain  exactly  the  place  which  it  had  occupied. 
There  was  some  stirring  of  Beformation  life  in  the  land. 
Cranmer  had  been  early  attracted  by  the  writings  of 
Luther;  Thomas    Cromwell  was   not  unsympathetic,  and, 

^  Gee  and  Hardy,  Document^  eto.  p.  251.  *  Ibid.  p.  26«, 
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besides,  he  had  the  idea  that  there  would  be  some  advantage 
gained  politically  by  an  approach  to  the  German  Pro- 
testants. There  was  soon  talk  about  a  set  of  Articles 
which  would  express  the  doctrinal  belieb  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  draft  them. 
While  Cranmer,  Cromwell,  and  such  new  Bishops  as 
Latimer,  had  decided  leanings  towards  the  theology  of 
the  Beformation,  the  older  Bishops  held  strongly  by  the 
mediaeval  doctrinea  The  result  was  that,  after  prolonged 
consultations,  little  progress  was  made,  and  very  varying 
doctrines  seem  to  have  been  taught,  all  of  which  tended 
to  dispeace.  In  the  end,  the  King  himself,  to  use  his  own 
words,  **  was  constrained  to  put  his  own  pen  to  the  book, 
and  conceive  certain  articles  which  were  agreed  upon  by 
Convocation  as  catholic  and .  meet  to  be  set  forth  by 
authority.**  ^  They  were  published  in  1636  under  the 
title,  Artides  devised  ly  the  Kyng^s  Sighnes  Majestie  to 
etablyth  Christen  qmeine$,  and  were  ordered  to  be  read 
"plainly"  in  the  churches.*  They  came  to  be  called  the 
Ten  ArtideSf  the  first  doctrinal  symbol  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

According  to  the  preface,  they  were  meant  to  secure, 
by  royal  authority,  unity  and  concord  in  religious  beliefs, 
and  to  repress  and  utterly  extinguish  all  dissent  and  discord. 
Foxe  the  Martyrologist  describes  them  very  accurately  as 
meant  for  **  weaklings  newly  weaned  from  their  mother's 
milk  of  Bome/'  Five  deal  with  doctrines  and  five  with 
ceremonie&  The  Bible,  the  Three  Creeds  (Apostles', 
Nicene,  and  Athanasian),  and  the  doctrinal  decisions  of 
the  first  four  (Ecumenical  Councils,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  standards  of  orthodoxy;  baptism  is  necessary  for 
salvation — children  dying  in  infancy  "shall  undoubtedly 
be  saved  thereby,  and  else  not " ;  the  Sacrament  of  Penance 
is  retained  with  confession  and  absolution,  which  are  de- 
clared to  be  expedient  and  necessary;  the  substantial, 
real,  corporeal  Presence  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  under 
the  form  of  Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Eucharist  is  taught ; 
,  >  LeiUn  cmd  Fofen,  etc  XL  p.  445,  *  Ibid.  xi.  pp.  80,  445. 
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faith  as  well  as  charity  is  necessary  to  salvation ;  images 
are  to  remain  in  the  churches ;  the  saints  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  are  to  be  reverenced  as  intercessors ;  the  saints  are 
to  be  invoked ;  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  such  as  clerical 
vestments,  sprinkling  with  holy  water,  carrying  candles  on 
Candlemas  Day,  and  sprinkling  ashes  on  Ash-Wednesday, 
are  good  and  laudable ;  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory  and  of 
prayers  for  the  dead  were  not  denied,  but  people  were 
warned  about  them.  It  should  be  noticed  that  while  the 
three  Sacraments  of  Baptinn,  the  Eucharist,  and  Penance 
are  retained,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  other  four,  and 
that  this  is  not  unlike  what  Luther  taught  in  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  of  the  Churck  of  Christ  \  that  while  the  Beal 
Presence  is  maintained,  nothing  is  said  about  Transub- 
stantiation;  that  while  images  are  retained  in  churches, 
all  incensing,  kneeling,  or  offering  to  images  is  forbidden ; 
that  while  saints  and  the  Virgin  may  be  invoked  as  inter- 
cessors, it  is  said  that  it  is  a  vain  superstition  to  believe 
that  any  scant  can  be  more  merciful  than  Christ  Himself ; 
and  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  Attrition  and  Indulgences 
is  paralysed  by  the  statement  that  amendment  of  life  is  a 
necessary  part  of  Penance. 

It  is  only  when  these  Articles  are  read  along  with  the 
Injvm/stiom  issued  in  1536  and  1538  that  it  can  be  fully 
seen  how  much  they  were  meant  to  wean  the  people,  if 
gradually,  from  the  gross  superstition  which  disgniced  the 
popular  mediaeval  religion.  If  this  be  done,  they  seem 
an  attempt  to  fulfil  the  aspirations  of  Christian  Humanists 
like  Dean  Colet  and  Erasmus. 

After  warning  the  clergy  to  observe  all  the  laws  made 
for  the  abolition  of  the  papal  supi*emacy,  all  those  insisting 
on  the  supremacy  of  the  King  as  the  ^  supreme  Head  of 
the  Church  of  England,**  and  to  preach  against  the  Pope's 
usurped  power  within  the  realm  of  England,  the  Injunctions 
proceed  to  say  that  the  clergy  are  to  expound  the  Ten 
Articles  to  their  people.  In  doing  so  they  are  to  explain 
why  superfluous  holy  days  ought  not  to  be  observed ;  they 
are  to  exhort  their  people  against  such  superstitions   as 
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imagee,  relics,  and  priestly  miracles.  They  are  to  tell  them 
that  it  is  best  to  keep  God's  commandments^  to  fulfil  His 
works  of  charity,  to  provide  for  their  ftunilies,  and  to 
bestow  upon  the  poor  the  money  they  often  lavish  on 
pilgrimages,  images,  and  reUcs.  They  are  to  see  that 
parents  and  teachers  instruct  children  from  their  earliest 
years  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandment&  They  are  to  be  careful  that  the  sacraments 
are  duly  and  reverently  administered  within  their  parishes, 
are  to  set  an  example  of  moral  living,  and  are  to  give 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The  second 
set  of  Injunetions  (1538)  goes  further.  The  clergy  are 
told  to  provide  "  one  whole  Bible  of  the  largest  volume  in 
English,"  which  is  to  be  set  somewhere  in  the  church 
where  the  parishioners  can  most  easily  read  it ;  and  they 
are  to  beware  of  discouraging  any  man  from  perusing  it, 
"  for  it  is  the  lively  word  of  God  tJiat  every  Christian  man 
is  bound  to  embrace  and  follow."  They  are  to  preach 
a  sermon  at  least  every  quarter,  in  which  they  are .  to 
declare  the  very  gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  exhort  the  people 
to  the  works  of  charity,  mercy,  and  faith  especially  pre- 
scribed in  the  Scriptures.  They  are  to  warn  them  against 
trusting  to  fancies  entirely  outside  of  Scripture,  such  as 
**  wandering  to  pilgrimages,  offering  of  money  or  candles  to 
images  or  reUcs,  kissing  or  licking  the  same,  and  saying 
over  a  number  of  beads  or  suchlike  superstitions.*  They 
are  not  to  permit  candles,  tapers,  or  images  of  wax  to  be 
placed  before  the  images  in  the  churches,  in  order  to  avoid 
*  that  most  detestable  offence  of  idolatry"  ^ 

The  Ten  Articles  thus  authoritatively  expounded  are 
anything  but ''  essentially  Bomish  with  tiie  Pope  left  out 
in  the  cold."  They  are  rather  an  attempt  to  construct  a 
brief  creed  which  a  pliant  Lutheran  and  a  pliant  Eomanist 
might  agree  upon — a  singularly  successful  attempt,  and 
one  which  does  great  credit  to  the  theological  attainments 
of  the  English  King. 

'  The  two  sets  of  Ir^imeHons  are  printed  in  Gee  and  Hardy's  Docmmenit 
ittu8inUive  qfthe  Hittory  qfthe  English  Chwreh,  pp.  269,  276. 
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It  was  thought  good  to  have  a  brief  manual  of 
religious  instiniction  to  plcice  in  the  hands  of  the  lower 
clergy  and  of  the  people,  perhaps  because  the  Ten  Articles 
were  not  always  well  received.  A  committee  of  divines, 
chiefly  Bishops,^  were  appointed  to  **  compile  certain  rudi- 
ments of  Christianity  and  a  Catechism."  '  The  result  was 
a  small  book,  divided  into  four  parts — an  exposition  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  of  the  seven  Sacraments,  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ave  Maria. 
Two  other  parts  were  added  from  the  Ten  Articles— one  on 
Justification,  for  which  faith  is  said  to  be  necessary ;  and 
the  other  on  Purgatory,  which  is  stoutly  denied.  Great 
difficulties  were  experienced  in  the  compilation,  owing  to 
the  "  great  diversity  of  opinions  "  •  which  prevailed  among 
the  compilers;  and  the  book  was  a  compromise  between 
those  who  were  stout  for  the  old  faith  and  those  who  were 
keen  for  the  new ;  but  in  the  end  all  seemed  satisfied  with 
their  work.  The  chief  difference  between  its  teaching  and 
that  of  the  Ten  Articles  is  that  the  name  sacrament  is 
given  to  seven  and  not  three  of  the  chief  ceremonies  of 
the  mediaeval  Church ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine 
of  Purgatory  is  denied.  It  was  expected  that  the  Sling 
would  revise  the  book  before  its  publication,^  but  he  **  had 
no  time  convenient  to  overlook  the  great  pains  "  bestowed 
upon  it'  Drafts  of  an  imprimatur  by  the  King  have 
been  found  among  the  State  Papers,*  but  the  book  was 
finally  issued  in  1537  by  the  *  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
of  England,"  and  was  therefore  popularly  called  the 
Bishops'  Booh  All  the  clergy  were  ordered  **to  read 
aloud  from  the  pulpit  every  Sunday  a  portion  of  this  book  •* 
to  their  people.^  The  Catechism  appears  to  have  been 
published  at  the  same  time,  and  to  have  been  in  large 
request* 

1  The  list  of  memben  is  giren  in  LetUn  tmd  Fapm%  cto.  xiL  iL  p.  168; 

*  LetUra  and  Papen,  xu.  iL  p.  165  (Fom^Sm^ard  to  Smcot). 

*  Ibid,  etc  XII.  ii.  p.  122. 
^IHd.  XII.  ii  pp.  118, 122, 161. 

•Ib(d.  XII.  ii  p.  228.  •Ibid.  xii.  U.  p.  228. 

^IM.  xiL  ii  252,  296.  •  iMtf.  xxL  a  p.  884. 
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Henry  vm.  afterwtods  revised  the  Bishops*  Book 
according  to  his  own  ideas.  The  revision  was  published 
in  1643,  and  was  known  as  the  Kin^s  Book} 

Perhaps  the  greatest  boon  bestowed  on  the  people  of 
England  by  the  Ten  Ariides  and  the  Iryvaustions  which 
enforced  them  was  the  permission  to  read  and  hear  read 
a  version  of  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongua  For  the 
vernacular  Scriptures  had  been  banned  in  England  as  they 
had  not  been  on  the  Continent/ save  perhaps  during  the 
Albigensian  persecution.  The  seventh  of  the  CondiMions 
of  Thomas  Arundel  ordains  **  that  no  one  hereafter  trans- 
lates into  the  English  tongue  or  into  any  other,  on  his  own 
authority,  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  either  by  way  of 
book,  or  booklet,  or  tract"  This  constitution  was  directed 
against  Wiclif  s  translation,  which  had  been  severely 
proscribed.  That  version,  like  so  many  others  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  had  been  made  from  the  Yulgata  But 
Luther^s  example  had  fired  the  heart  of  William  Tyndale 
to  give  his  countrymen  an  English  version  translated 
directly  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  original& 

Tyndale  was  a  distinguished  scholar,  trained  first  at 
Oxford  and  then  at  Cambridge.  When  at  the  former 
University  he  had  belonged  to  that  circle  of  learned  and 
pious  men  who  had  encouraged  Erasmus  to  complete  his 
critical*  text  of  the  New  Testament  He  knew,  as  did 
More,  that  Erasmus  desired  that  the  weakest  woman  should 
be  able  to  read  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul ; 
that  the  husbandman  should  sing  portions  of  them  to 
himself  as  he  followed  the  plough ;  that  the  weaver  should 
hum  them  to  the  tune  of  his  shuttle;  and  that  the 
traveller  should  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  road  by  repeating 
their  stories ;  and  he  did  not,  like  More,  turn  his  back  on 
the  ennobling  enthusiasms  of  his  youth.* 

>  Oranmer's  Miseellaneaui  Writingt  and  Lett&n  (Paito  Societj, 
Cambridge,  1846),  pp.  88-114,  contaius  Correctiona  of  the  InaHMUmqf  a 
CkritHan  Man  (the  BUhoptf  Book)  by  Henry  VIII, ,  with  Archbishop  Oranrnor^s 
AnmkUiofu, 

*  At  late  aa  Jan.  1588  we  find  him  writing :  "  Let  ni  agitate  for  the  use 

•a** 
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Tyndale  found  that  he  could  not  attempt  his  task  in 
Englajid.  He  went  to  Germany  and  began  work  in 
Cologne ;  but,  betrayed  to  the  magistrates  of  that  centre  of 
German  Bomanism,  he  fled  to  Worms.  There  he  finished 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  printed  two 
editions,  one  in  octavo  and  the  other  in  quarto — ^the  latter 
being  enriched  with  copious  marginal  notes.  The  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  in  England  had  early  word  of  this  trans- 
lation, and  by  Nov.  3rd,  Archbishop  Warham  was  exerting 
himself  to  buy  and  destroy  as  many  copies  as  he  could  get 
hold  of  both  in  England  and  abroad;;  and,  thanks  to  his 
exertions,  Tyndale  was  supplied  with  funds  to  revise  his 
work  and  print  a  corrected  edition.  This  version  was 
welcomed  in  England,  and  passed  secretly  from  hand  to 
hand.  It  was  severely  censured  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
not  because  the  work  was  badly  done,  but  really  because 
it  was  so  scholarly.  The  faithful  translation  of  certain 
words  and  sentences  was  to  the  reactionary  More  **e 
mischievous  perversion  of  those  writings  intended  to 
advance  heretical  opinion  " ;  ^  and,  strange  to  say,  Dr.  James 
Gairdner  seems  to  agree  with  him.'  Tyndale's  version  had 
been  publicly  condemned  in  England  at  the  Council  called 
by  the  King  in  1630  (May),  and  copies  of  his  book  had 
been  publicly  burnt  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  while  he 
himself  had  been  tracked  like  a  wild  beast  by  emissaries 
of  the  English  Government  in  the  Netherlanda 

.Cranmer  induced  Convocation  in  1634  to  petition  for 
an  English  version  of  the  Bible,  and  next  year  CromwoU 
persuaded  Miles  Coverdale  to  undertake  his  translation  in 
1635.     It  was  made  from  the  Vulgate  with  some  assist- 

of  S<nipttir6  in  the  mother-tongiM,  and  for  learning  in  the  IJiiiTsraittM.  •  •  • 
I  nerer  altered  a  syllAhle  of  God's  Word  mytelf,  nor  would,  againft  my 
oonscienoe  "  {LeUen  ami  Fapen,  eto.  vi.  p.  184). 

1  Gf.  Tyndale's  answer  to  Sir  Thomas  More's  snimadTenions,  fTarhi 
(Day's  edition),  p.  118. 

'  Cf.  PoUud's  exoellent  and  trenchant  note,  Oramwur  amd  ths  Bngiith 
Btformaiian  (New  York  and  London,  1904),  p.  110 ;  Gairdner,  The  Bnglith 
Church  in  (he  Sixteenth  Centwry,  from  the  Aecemm  ef  Eeim^  7111.  Is  Otf 
Jk9JSK(fUafr^  (London,  1902),  pp.  190-91. 
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anee  from  Lather's  version,  and  was  much  inferior  to  the 
proscribed  version  of  Tyndale ;  but  it  had  a  large  private 
sale  in  England,  and  the  King  was  induced  to  license  it  to 
enable  the  clergy  to  obey  the  Injunctions  ot  1536,  which 
had  ordered  a  copy  of  the  English  Bible  to  be  placed  in  all 
the  churches  before  August  1537.^ 

The  Archbishop,  however,  had  another  version  in  view, 
which  he  sent  to  Cromwell  (Aug.  1537),  saying  that  he 
liked  it  better  than  any  othet  translation,  and  hoped  it 
would  be  licensed  to  be  read  freely  until  the  Bishops  could 
set  forth  a  better,  which  he  believes  will  not  be  imtil  after 
Doomsday.     This  version  was  practically  Tyndale's. 

Tyndale  had  entrusted  one  of  his  friends,  Rogers, 
with  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  finished  as  far 
as  the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  with  his  complete  version  of 
the  New  Testament.  Sogers  had  taken  Tyndale's  New 
Testament,  his  Old  Testament  as  far  as  the  Book  of 
Chronicles,  borrowed  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  Coverdale's  version,  and  printed  them 
with  a  dedication  to  the  King,  signed  Thomas  Matthew.* 
This  was  the  edition  recommended  by  Cranmer  to  Cromwell, 
which  was  licensed.  The  result  was  that  Tyndale's  New 
Testament  (the  same  version  which  had  been  denounced 
as  pernicious,  and  which  had  been  publicly  burnt  only  a 
few  years  before)  and  a  large  part  of  his  Old  Testament 
were  publicly  introduced  into  the  parish  churches  of 
England,  and  became  the  foundation  of  all  succeeding 
translations  of  the  Bible  into  the  English  language.'  On 
reconsideration,  the  translation  was  found  to  be  rather  too 
accurate  for  the  Government,  and  some  changes  (certainly 
not  corrections)  were  made  in  1538—39.  Thus  altered, 
the  translation  was  known  as  the  Oreat  Bible,  and,  because 
Cranmer  wrote   the   preface,  as   Cranmer's   Bibla*     This 

^  LeUen  and  Papers,  etc.  xii.  iL  p.  174. 

•  National  Dietianary  of  Biography,  art  * "  Bogen." 

*  The  exoellenoe  of  Tyndale's  version  is  shown  by  the  &ot  that  many  of 
hb  renderings  have  been  adopted  in  the  Revised  Version. 

^  Dixon,  History  of  the  Church  qf  Engkmd  (London,  1878|  etc),  it  77. 
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was  the  version,  the  Bible  "  of  the  largest  volume,'*  which 
was  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  churches  for  the  people 
to  read,  and  portions  of  which  were  to  be  read  from  the 
pulpit  every  Sunday^  according  to  the  Iiyv/nctions  of  1538. 

From  1633  on  to  the  middle  of  1539,  there  was  a 
distinct  if  slow  advance  in  England  towards  a  real  Bef orma- 
tion ;  then  the  progress  was  arrested,  if  the  movement  did 
not  become  decidedly  retrograde.  It  seems  more  than 
probable  that  if  Henry  had  lived  a  few  years  longer, 
there  would  have  been  another  attempt  at  an  advanca 

Fart  of  the  advance  had  been  a  projected  political  and 
religious  treaty  with  the  German  Protestant&  Neither 
Henry  vm.  nor  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  appears  to 
have  been  much  in  earnest  about  an  alUance,  and  from 
the  English  Eling^s  instructions  to  his  envoys  it  would 
appear  that  his  chief  desire  was  to  commit  the  German  ' 
divines  to  an  approval  of  the  Divorce.^  Luther  was 
somewhat  scornful,  and  seems  to  have  penetrated  Henry's 
design.*  The  Gterman  theologians  had  no  doubt  but  that 
the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Catharine  was  one  which 
should  never  have  taken  place ;  but  they  all  held  that,  once 
made,  it  ought  not  to  be  broken.*  Determined  efforts  were 
made  to  capture  the  sympathies  of  Melanchthon.  Bishop 
Foxe,  selected  as  the  theological  ambassador,  was  instructed 
to  take  him  presents  to  the  value  of  £70.^  His  books 
were  placed  on  the  course  of  study  for  Cambridge  at ' 
Cromwell's  order.*  Henry  exchanged  complimentary  letters, 
and  graciously  accepted  the  dedication  of  Melanchthon's 
De  Locia  CommunHncs.^  An  embassy  was  despatched, 
consisting  of  Foxe,  Bishop  elect  of  Hereford;  Heath, 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury;  and  Dr.  Barnes,  an  English 
divine,  who  was  a  pronounced  Lutheran.  They  met  the 
Protestant  Princes  at  Schmalkald  and  had  long  discussions. 

1  LetUn  and  Papen,  etc  ix.  p.  69.  *  Ibid.  ix.  119. 

*  Ibid.  X.  p.  284 ;  of.  De  Wette,  Dr.  Martin  Luthers  Britfe^  eto.  iv 
1.668. 

*iWd.  IX.  p.  72  ;  of.  p.  70.  •Ibid.  ix.  p.  208, 

•Ibid.  IX.  pp.  74,  76, 166,  8U« 
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The  confederated  Princes  and  Henry  found  themselves  in 
agreement  on  many  points :  they  would  stoutly  disown 
the  primacy  of  the  Pope;  they  would  declare  that  they 
would  not  be  bound  by  the  decrees  of  any  Council  which 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  might  assemble;  and  they 
would  pledge  each  other  to  get  their  Bishops  and  preachers 
to  declare  them  null  and  void.  The  German  Princes 
were  quite  willing  to  give  Henry  the  title  of  "  Defender 
of  the  Sohmalkald  League."  But  they  insisted  as  the 
first  articles  of  any  alliance  that  the  i^glish  Church  and 
King  must  accept  the  theology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  adopt  the  ceremonies  of  the  Lutheran  Church ;'  and 
on  these  rocks  of  doctrine  and  ritual  the  proposed  alliance 
was  shattered.^  The  Germans  had  their  own  private 
view  of  the  English  Reformation  under  Henry  vhl,  which 
was  neither  very  flattering  nor  quite  accurate. 

^  So  far  the  King  has  become  Lutheran,  that^  because 
the  Pope  has  refused  to  sanction  his  divorce,  he  has  ordered, 
on  penalty  of  death,  that  every  one  shall  believe  and  preach 
that  not  the  Pope  but  himself  is  the  head  of  the  universal 
Church.  All  other  papistry,  monasteries,  mass,  indulgences, 
and  intercessions  for  the  dead»  are  pertinaciously  adhered 
ta"« 

The  English  embassy  went  from  Sohmalkald  to 
Wittenberg,  where  they  met  a  number  of  divines,  including 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
question  of  doctrinal  agreement.  Melanchthon  had  gone 
over  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  produced  a  series  of 
articles  which  presented  all  that  the  Wittenberg  theolc^ans 
could  concede,  and  Luther  had  revised  the  draft'  Both 
the  Germans  were  charmed  with  the  learning  and  courtesy 
of  Archdeacon  Heath.  Bishop  Foxe  ''had  the  manner 
of  prelates,"  says  Melanchthon,  and  his  learning  did  not 

>  LeU&n  and  J\»per$f  etc  DC  pp.  844-48. . 

•  Ibid,  X.  p.  88. 

*  These  artiolea  hAve  been  printed  with  a  gocl  historical  introdnotion  by 
Professor  Ments  of  Jena,  Die  JFHteiUferger  Artikel  vtm  1636  (Leipdg^  1906). 
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impress  the  Germans.^  The  conference  came  to  nothing. 
Henry  did  not  care  to  accept  a  creed  ready  made  for  him, 
and  thought  that  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  might  differ  in 
different  countries.  He  was  a  King  ''  reckoned  somewhat 
learned,  though  unworthy,"  he  said,  "  and  having  so  many 
learned  men  iu  his  realm,  he  could  not  accept  at  any 
creature's  hand  the  observing  of  his  and  the  realm's 
faith;  but  he  was  willing  to  confer  with  learned  men 
sent  from  them."  • 

Before  the  conference  at  Wittenbarg  bad  come  to  an 
end,  Henry  believed  that  he  had  no  need  for  a  German 
allianca  The  ill-used  Queen  Catharine,  who,  alone  of  all 
persons  concerned  in  the  Divorce  proceedings,  comes  out 
imstained,  died  on  Jan.  7th,  1636.  Her  will  contained 
the  touching  bequest:  ''To  my  daughter,  the  collar  of 
gold  which  I  brought  out  of  Spain  "•— out  of  Spain, 
when  she  came  a  fair  young  bride  to  marry  Prince  Arthur 
of  England  thirty-five  years  befora 

There  is  no  need  to  believe  that  Henry  exhibited  the 
unseemly  manifestations  of  joy  which  his  enemies  credit 
him  with  when  the  news  of  Catharine's  death  was  brought 
to  him,  but  it  did^free  him  from  a  great  dread.  He  read 
men  and  circumstances  shrewdly,  and  he  knew  enough  of 
Charles  v.  to  believe  that  the  Emperor,  after  his  aunt's 
death,  and  when  he  had  no  flagrant  attack  on  the  family 
honour  of  his  house  to  protest  against,  would  not  make 
himself  the  Pope's  instrument  against  England. 

Henry  had  always  maintained  himself  and  England 
by  balancing  France  against  the  Empire,  and  could  in 
addition  weaken  the  Empire  by  strengthening  the  German 
Protestants.  But  in  1539,  France  and  the  Emperor 
had  become  allies,  and  Henry  was  feeling  himself  very 
insecura  It  is  probable  that  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  were  due 
to  this  new  danger.  On  the  other  hand«  there  had 
been    discontent    in   England    at    many   of   the   actionB 

^  LeUera  and  Papen,  etc  z.  p.  98  ;  of.  58,  97, 108t 
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which  were  supposed  to  come  from  the  advance  towards 
Beformation. 

Henrjr  vm.  had  always  spent  money  lavishly.  His 
Other's  immense  hoards  had  disappeared,  while  England, 
under  Wolsey,  was  the  paymaster  of  Europe,  and  the 
King  was  in  great  need  of  funds.  In  England  as  else- 
where the  wealth  of  the  monasteries  seemed  to  have  been 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  an  empty  royal 
exchequer.  A  visitation  of  monasteries  was  ordered,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Thomas  Cromwell ;  and,  in  order  to 
give  him  a  perfectly  free  hand,  all  episcopal  functions 
were  for  the  time  being  suspended.  The  visitation  dis- 
closed many  scandalous  things.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament  (1636)  for  The  DissolvMon  of  the  Lesser 
Monasteries}  The  lands  of  all  monasteries  whose  annual 
rental  was  less  than  £200  a  year  were  given  to  the 
King,  as  well  as  all  the  ornaments,  jewels,  and  other  goods 
belonging  to  them.  The  dislodged  monks  and  nuns  were 
either  to  be  taken  into  the  larger  houses  or  to  receive 
some  measure  of  support,  and  the  heads  were  to  get 
pensions  sufficient  to  sustain  them.  The  lands  thus  acquired 
might  have  been  formed  into  a  great  crown  estate  yielding 
revenues  large  enough  to  permit  taxation  to  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  but  the  King  was  in  need  of  ready  money, 
and  he  had  courtiers  to  gratify.  The  convent  lands 
were  for  the  most  part  sold  cheaply  to  courtiers,  and 
the  numbers  and  power  of  the  county  families  were 
largely  increased.  A  new  visitation  of  the  remaining 
monasteries  was  begun  in  1538,  this  time  accompanied 
with  an  inquiry  into  superstitious  practices  indulged 
in  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  notorious  relics 
were  removed.  They  were  of  all  sorts — part  of  St. 
Peter's  hair  and  beard ;  stones  with  which  St  Stephen 
was  stoned ;  the  hair  shirt  and  bones  of  St.  Thomas  the 
martyr;  a  crystal  containing  a  little  quantity  of  Our 
Lady's  milk,  "  with  two  other  bones " ;  the  "  principal 
reb'c  in  England,  an  angel  with  one  wing  that  brought  to 
^  The  Act  is  piinted  in  Gee  and  Hordj,  Documents,  etc  p.  257. 
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Caversham  (near  Heading)  the  spear's  head  that  pierced 
the  side  of  onr  Saviour  on  the  cross  " ;  the  ear  of  Malchns, 
which  St  Peter  cut  off;  a  foot  of  St  Philip  at  Winchester 
"  covered  with  gold  plate  and  (precious)  stones " ;  and  so 
forth.^  Miraculous  images  were  brought  up  to  London 
and  their ,  mechanism  exposed  to  the  crowd,  while  an 
eloquent  preacher  thundered  against  the  superstition: 

''The  bearded  orudfix  called  the  'Rood  of  Grace'  (was 
brought  from  Maidstone,  and)  while  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
preached  it  turned  its  head,  rolled  its  eyes,  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  and  shed  tears, — in  the  presence,  too,  of  many  other 
famous  saints  of  wood  and  stone  .  .  .  the  satellite  saints  of 
the  Kentish  image  acted  in  the  same  way.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Virgin  of  Walsingham,  St  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, and  other  images  will  soon  perform  miracles  also  in 
the  same  place;  for  the  trickery  was  so  thoroughly 
exposed  that  every  one  was  indignant  at  the  monks  and 
impostors."* 

A  second  Act  of  Parliament  followed,  which  vested  all 
monastic  properly  in  the  King ;  and  this  gave  the  King 

^  Letten  and  Pap«%  eto.  xiu.  ii  pp.  86,  78, 147,  166.  In  L§Uer8  and 
Paper$f  eto.  xnr.  L  p.  168,  there  ii  an  official  aoooant  of  the  EngUsh 
Reformation  onder  Henry  viii.,  in  which  there  is  the  following  (p.  166) : 
"Touohing  images  aet  in  the  dmrches,  aa  books  of  the  unlearned,  though 
thej  are  not  necessary,  but  rather  gire  occasion  to  Jews,  Turks,  and  Saracens 
to  think  we  are  idolaters,  the  King  tolerates  them,  except  those  about  which 
idolatry  has  been  committed.  .  .  .  Our  Lady  of  Worcester,  when  her  gar- 
ments were  taken  off,  was  found  to  be  the  similitude  of  a  bishop,  like  a 
giant,  almost  ten  feet  long ;  ...  the  roods  at  Boxelegh  and  other  places, 
which  moved  their  eyes  and  lips  when  certain  keys  and  strings  were  bent  or 
puUed  in  secret  places— images  of  this  sort  the  King  has  caused  to  be  yoided 
and  committed  other  as  it  was  convenient,  following  the  example  of  King 
HezeUah,  who  destroyed  the  brazen  serpent  Shrines,  copses,  and 
reliquaries,  so  called,  have  been  found  to  be  feigned  things,  as  the  blood  of 
Christ  was  but  a  piece  of  red  silk  enclosed  in  a  thick  glass  of  crystalline, 
and  in  another  place  oil  coloured  of  sanguis  draeonis,  instead  of  the  milk  of 
Our  Lady  a  piece  of  chalk  or  ceruse. ,  Our  Lady's  girdle,  the  verges  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  etc.,  and  more  of  the  Holy  Gross  than  three  cars  may 
carry,  the  King  has  therefore  caused  to  be  taken  away  and  the  abusive 
pieces  burnt,  and  the  doubtful  sort  hidden  away  honestly  few  fear  <A 
idolatry." 

*  Ibid.  XIU.  L  288-84,  Nicholas  Partridge  to  Bullinger  (April  12th)» 
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poesession  not  only  of  huge  estates,  but  also  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  jewels  and  precious  metala^  The  shrine  of  St 
Thomas  at  Canterbury,  when  ^  disgamished,"*  yielded,  it  is 
said,  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  cartloads  of  gold  and 
silver.* 

This  wholesale  confiscation  of  monastic  property, 
plundering  of  shrines,  and  above  all  the  report  that  Henry 
had  ordered  the  bones  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  to  be 
burned  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds,  determined 
Pope  Paul  in.  to  renew  (Dea  17th,  1538)  the  execution 
of  his  Bull  of  excommunication  (Aug.  30th,  1535),  which 
had  been  hitherto  suspended  It  was  declared  that  the 
Bull  might  be  published  in  St  Andrews  or  ''in  oppido 
Calistronsi  **  in  Scotland,  at  Dieppe  or  Boulogne  in  France, 
or  at  Tuam  in  Ireland.'  The  Pope  knew  that  he  could  not 
get  it  published  in  England  itself. 

The  violent  destruction  of  shrines  and  pilgrimage 
places,  which  had  been  holiday  resorts  as  well  as  places  of 
devotion,  could  not  fail  to  create  some  popular  uneasiness, 
and  there  were  other  and  probably  deeper  roots  of  dis- 
content England,  like  other  nations,  had  been  suffering 
from  the  economic  changes  which  were  a  feature  of  the 
times.  One  form  peculiar  to  England  was  that  wool- 
growing  had  become  more  profitable  than  keeping  stock 
or  raising  grain,  and  landed  proprietors  were  enclosing 
commons  for  pasture  land  and  letting  much  of  their  arable 
land  lie  fallow.  The  poor  men  could  no  longer  graze  their 
beasts  on  the  commons,  and  the  substitution  of  pasture  for 
arable  land  threw  great  numbers  out  of  employment 
They  had  to  sell  the  animals  they  could  no  longer  feed, 
and  did  not  see  how  a  living  cotdd  be  earned;  nor  had 
they  the  compensation  given  to  the  disbanded  monks. 
The  pressure  of  taxation  increased  the  prevailing  distress. 

^  The  Ad/ar  the  DiisolMiion  qf  ths  ChnaUr  MimaaUriu  if  printed  in  Gm 
and  Hardy,  DoemunU,  etc  p.  281. 

*iM(2.  XIII.  ii.  p.49. 

* LetUn  and  Papergf  etc  xni.  ii  p.  469.  "In  oppido  Cali8trenai''if 
probably  "at  Coldstream  " ;  Beaton  had  been  made  a  Cardinal  to  be  ready 
to  make  the  pnblioation. 
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Bisings  took  place  in  Yorkshire,  Lanoashirey  and  linooln- 
shire,  and  the  insm^gente  marched  singing  t 

^OhriBt  cradfled, 
For  Thy  wotindet  widi^ 
Ub  oommoiiB  guyde^ 
Which  pilgrimB  be^ 
Through  Qodes  graoc^ 
For  to  porohache, 
Old  wealth  and  peaz 
Of  the  SpirituaUtie."' 

In  theur  demands  thej  denounced  eqnallj  the  contempt 
shown  for  Holj  Mother  Church,  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  the  spoliation  of  shrines,  the  contempt,  shown 
to  **  Our  Ladje  and  all  the  saints,**  new  taxes,  the  enclosure 
of  commons,  the  doing  away  with  use  and  wont  in  tenant 
rights,  the  branding  of  the  Lady  Mary  as  illegitimate, 
King's  counsellors  of  "  low  birth  and  small  estimation,"  and 
the  five  reforming  Bishops — Cranmer  and  Latimer  being 
considered  as  specially  objectionable.*  The  Yorkshire 
Bising  was  called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 

The  insurgents  or  "  pilgrims  "  were  not  more  consistent 
than  other  people,  for  they  plundered  priests  to  support 
their  "  army  " ;  •  and  while  they  insisted  on  the  primacy  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bome,  they  had  no  wish  to  see  his  authority 
re-established  in  England.  They  asked  the  King  to  admit 
the  Pope  to  be  head  of  spiritual  things,  giving  spiritual 
authority  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  "  bo 
that  the  said  Bishop  of  Bome  have  no  further  meddling."  * 

The  insurrections  were  put  down,  and  Henry  did  not 
cease  his  spoliation  of  shrines  and  monasteries  in  conse- 
quence of  their  protests;  but  the  feelings  of  the  people 
made  known  by  their  proclamations,  at  the  conferences  held 
between  their  leaders  and  the  representatives  of  authority, 
and  by  the  examination  of  prisoners  and  suspected  persons, 
must  have   suggested  to  his  shrewd  mind  whether   the 

^  LeUen  emd  Popen^  etc  xz.  p.  805. 

•Ibid.  XL  pp.  288,  272,  866,  866,  477,  604,  607. 

«  Hid.  XI.  288.  *  Jbid.  xi.  477. 
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Reforpiatioii  was  not  being  pressed  onward  too  hastily  for 
the  great  majority  of  the  English  laity.  England  did  not 
produce  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  great  spiritual  leader  in- 
spired by  a  prophetic  conviction  that  he  was  speaking  the 
truth  of  God,  and  ablQ  to  create  a  like  conviction  in  the 
hearts  of  his  neighbours,  while  he  was  never  so  far  before 
them  that  they  could  not  easily  follow  him  step  by  step. 
The  King  cried  halt ;  and  when  Cromwell  insisted  on  his 
plan  of  alliance  with  the  Protestants  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  he  went  the  way  of  all  the  counsellors  of  Henry 
who  withstood  their  imperious  master  (July  2&th,  1640). 

But  this  is  to  anticipate.  Negotiations  were  still  in 
progress  with  the  Lords  of  the  Schmalkald  League  in  the 
spring  of  1639,^  and  the  King  was  thinking  of  cementing 
his  connection  with  the  German  Lutherans  by  marrying 
Anne  of  Cleves,*  the  sister-in-law  of  John  Rrederick  of 
Saxony.  The  Parliament  of  1639  (April  28th  to  June 
28  th)  saw  the  beginnings  of  the  changa  Six  questions 
were  introduced  for  discussion : 

**  Whether  there  be  in  tiie  eaoroment  of  the  altar  tran- 
substantiation  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  into  the 
substance  of  flesh  and  blood  or  not  ?  Whether  priests  may 
marry  by  the  law  of  God  or  not?  Whether  the  vow  of 
chastity  of  men  and  women  bindeth  by  the  law  of  God  or 
not?  Whether  auricular  confession  be  necessary  by  the 
law  of  God  or  not?  Whether  private  Masses  may  stand 
with  the  Word  of  God  or  not  ?  Whether  it  be  necessary 
by  the  Word  of  God  that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  should 
be  administered  under  both  kinds  or  not  ?  "  * 

The  opinions  of  the  Bishops  were  divided ;  but  the  lay 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  evidently  did  not  wish  any 
change  from  the  mediaeval  doctrines,  and  believed  that  no 
one  could  be  such  a  wise  theologian  as  their  King  when 
he  confounded  the  Bishop  with  his  stores  of  learning. 
"We  of  the  temporalitie,"  wrote  one  who  was  present, 
*have  been  all  of  one  opinion  ...  all  England  have  cause 

>  LdUn  and  Papen,  etc  xnr.  L  p.  844. 

•  Mi.  ziv  i  pp.  191,  192,  687.  *  Ibid.  zir.  L  p.  489. 
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to  thank  Gbd  and  most  heartily  to  rejoice  of  the  King's 
most  godly  proceedings."  ^  So  Parliament  enacted  the  Six 
Articles  Aet^  a  ferocious  statute  commonly  called  ''the 
bloody  whip  with  six  strings.**  To  deny  transu^stantiation 
or  to  deprave  the  sacraments  was  to  be  reckoned  heresy, 
and  to  be  punished  with,  burning  and  confiscation  of  gooda 
It  was  made  a  felony,  and  punishable  with  death,  to  teach 
that  it  was  necessary  to  communicate  in  both  kinds  in  the 
Holy  Supper;  or  that  priests,  monks,  or  nuns  vowed  to 
celibacy  might  marry.  All  clerical  marriages  which  had 
been  contracted  were  to  be  dissolved,  and  clerical  in- 
continence was  punishable  by  loss  of  property  and  benefice 
Special  commissions  were  issued  to  hold  quarterly  sessions 
in  every  county  for  the  enforcement  of  the  statute.  The 
official  title  of  the  Act  was  An  Act  abolishing  Diversity  of 
Opinion.  The  first  commission  issued  was  for  the  county 
of  London,  and  at  the  first  session  five  hundred  persons 
were  indicted  within  a  fortnight  The  law  was,  however, 
much  more  severe  than  its  enforcement  The  five  hundred 
mad«  their  submission  and  received  the  King's  pardon.  It 
was  under  this  barbarous  statute  that  so-called  heretics 
were  tried  and  condenmed  during  the  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  vm. 

The  revival  of  mediaeval  doctrine  did  not  mean  any 
difference  in  the  strong  anti-papal  policy  of  the  English 
King.  It  rather  became  more  emphatic,  and  Henry  spoke 
of  the  Pope  in  terms  of  the  greatest  disrespect  ''That 
most  persistent  idol,  enemy  of  all  truth,  and  usurpator  of 
Princes,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,'*  **  that  cankered  arid  venomous 
serpent,  Paul,  Bishop  of  Rome,"  are  two  of  his  phrasea* 

The  Act  of  the  Six  Statutes  made  Lutherans,  as  previous 
Acts  had  made  Papists,  liable  to  capital  punishment ;  but 
while  Cromwell  remained  in  power  he  evidently  was  able 
to  hinder  its  practical  execution.  Cromwell,  however,  was 
soon  to  ML     He  seemed  to  be  higher  in  favour  than  ever. 

>  Litters  and  Ptqpen,  etc  xiv.  i  p.  475. 
*  Gee  and  Hardy,  Documents,  eto.  p.  808. 
^  leUen  and  Papen,  etc  xiv.  L  pp.  849,  488L 
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He  had  almost  forced  his  policy  on  his  master,  and  the 
marriage  of  Henry  with  Anne  of  Cleves  (Jan.  6th,  1640) 
seemed  to  be  his  triumph.  Then  Henry  struck  suddenly 
and  remorselessly  as  usual  The  Minister  was  impeached, 
and  condemned  without  trial  He  was  executed  (July 
28th);  and  Anne  of  Cleves  was  got  rid  of  on  the  plea  of 
pre-contract  to  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  (July  9th). 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  Gardiner,  the  sleuth-hound  of  the 
reaction,  that  Cranmer  did  not  share  the  fate  of  the 
Minister.  Immediately  after  the  execution  of  Cromwell 
(July  30th),  the  King  gave  a  brutal  exhibition  of  his 
position.  Three  clergymen  of  Lutheran  views,  Barnes, 
Garret,  and  Jerome,  were  burnt  at  Smithfield ;  and  three 
Bomanists  were  beheaded  and  tortured  for  denying  the 
King's  spiritual  supremacy. 

Henry  had  kept  Umself  ostentatiously  free  from 
responsibility  for  the  manual  of  doctrine  entitled  Institution 
of  a  Christian  Mem,  Perhaps  he  believed  it  too  advanced 
for  his  people ;  it  was  at  all  events  too  advanced  for  the 
theology  of  the  Six  Articles ;  another  manual  was  needed, 
and  was  published  in  1643  (May  19th).  It  was  entitled 
A  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Christian 
Man ;  set  forth  hy  the  King's  Majesty  of  England. 

It  was  essentially  a  revision  of  the  former  manual,  and 
may  have  been  of  composite  authorship.  Cranmer  was 
believed  to  have  written  the  chapter  on  faith,  and  it  was 
revised  by  Convocation.  The  King,  who  issued  it  himself 
with  a  preface  commending  it,  declared  it  to  be  ''a  true 
and  perfect  doctrine  for  all  peopla**  It  contains  an 
exposition  of  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  of  some  selected  passages  of  Scripture.  Its 
chi^  difference  from  the  former  rnjmual  is  tnat  it  teaches 
unmistakably  the  doctrines  of  Transtibstanviation,  the  Invoea- 
tion  of  Saints,  and  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy.  It  may  be 
said  that  it  very  accurately  represented  the  theology  of  the 
majority  of  Englishmen  in  the  year  1543.  For  King  and 
people  were  not  very  far  apart.  They  both  clung  to 
metlisBval  theology ;  and  they  both  detested  the  Papacy, 
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and  wished  the  clergy  to  be  kept  m  due  subordination. 
There  was  a  widespread  and  silent  movement  towards  an 
Evangelical  Beformation  always  making  itself  apparent 
when  least  expected;  but  probably  three-fourths  of  the 
people  had  not  felt  it  during  the  reign  of  Heury.  It 
needed  Mary's  burnings  in  Smithfield  and  the  fears  of  a 
Spanish  overlord,  before  the  leaven  ooold  leaven  the  whoui 
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THE  REFORMATION  UNDER  EDWARD  TL* 

When  Hemy  yul  died,  in  1547  (Jan.  28thX  ^^  situa- 
tion in  England  was  di£Gicult  for  those  who  came  after 
him.  A  religious  revolution  had  been  half  accom- 
plished; a  social  revolution  was  in  progress,  creating 
popular  ferment ;  evicted  tenants  and  uncloistered  monl^ 
formed  raw  material  for  revolt ;  the  treasury  was  empty, 
the  kingdom  in  debt,  and  the  coinage  debased.  The  kingly 
authority  had  undermined  every  other,  and  the  King  was  a 
child.  The  new  nobility,  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the 
Church,  did  not  command  hereditary  respect;  and  the 
Council  which  gathered  round  the  King  was  torn  by  rival 
foctiona' 

Henry  vm.  had  died  on  a  Friday,  but  his  death  was 

>  SousGBS  in  addition  to  those  giyenonp.  818 :  Cfaiendarqf  State  Papers, 
Domettie  8en4$^  qf  the  Beigm  €f  Edivaird  VI,,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  (thia 
Calendar  is  for  the  most  part  merely  an  index  to  doooments  whieh  must 
be  read  in  the  Eeoord  0£9oe) ;  CwreapwdcmM  pdUique  d!Odtt  de  Selve : 
OommiBsian  des  Archives  Poli^ques,  Paris,  1888) ;  Library  Remains  <^ 
Edward  VI.  (Soxburgh  Club,  London,  1857) ;  Narratines  of  the  BrforTnation 
(Camden  Society,  London,  1860) ;  Wriothedey,  Chrofnicle  (Camden  Society, 
London,  1876) ;  Weiss,  Papi^n  d^JSuU  du  Oardinal  de  QranvelU  (Collection 
de  Bocummts  inSdiU,  Paris,  1841-62) ;  FomivaU,  Ballads  from  Manu- 
scripts  (Ballad  Society,  London,  1868)  ;  Four  Syppliealions  cf  the  Commons, 
and  Thomas  Starkey,  England  under  Hewry  VIII.  (Early  English  Text 
Sodety,  1871);  Strype,  EeeMastkal  Memorials  and  Life  qf  Cranmer 
(Oxford  edition,  26  Tola.  1820,  tta)|  Liturgies  qf  Edward  VI.  (Pa^er 
Society,  Cambridge,  1844) ;  SUtw  Annals  (London,  1681). 

LAnB  Books  in  addition  to  those  giren  on  p.  818 :  Pollard,  England 
under  Protector  Somerset  (London,  1900) ;  Burnet,  Sititery  ef  ike  B/rforma- 
Hon  (Oxford  edition,  1866) ;  Dixon,  History  ef  HU  OkmrcK  qf  Enifiand 
(London,  1898);  Oasqaetand  Bishop,  Edward  VI.  emd  ths  Book  qf  Cfamtntm 
Pnysr  (London,  1890).    CamMdgs  Modom  Mistory,  iL  zir. 

•  Nlvd.  OamMdge  Modom  History,  IL  474. 
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kept  concealed  till  the  Monday  (Jan.  3  let),  when  Edward 
VL  was  brought  by  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and 
presented  to  the  CounoiL  There  a  will  of  the  late  Kmg 
was  produced,  the  terms  of  which  make  it  almost  impossible 
<  to  believe  that  Henry  did  not  contemplate  a  further 
advance  towards  a  Beformation.  It  appointed  a  Council 
of  B^ency,  consisting  of  sixteen  persons  who  were  named. 
Eleven  belonged  to  the  old  Council,  and  among  them  were 
five  who  were  well  known  to  desire  an  advance,  while  the 
two  most  determined  reactionaries  were  omitted — Bishop 
(Gardiner  and  Thirlby.  The  will  also  mentioned  by  name 
twelve  men  who  might  be  added  to  the  Council  if  their 
services  were  thought  to  be  necessary.  These  were  added. 
Then  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  chosen  to  be  Lord  Protector 
of  the  Bealm,  and  was  promoted  to  be  Duke  of  Somerset 
The  coronation  followed  (Feb.  20th),  and  all  the  Bishops 
were  required  to  take  out  new  commissions  in  the  name 
of  the  young  King — the  King's  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
being  thus  rigidly  enforced.  Wriothesley,  Henry's  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  had  been  created  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
was  compelled  to  resign  the  Great  Seal,  and  with  his  retire- 
ment the  Gk)vemment  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
wished  the  nation  to  go  forward  in  the  path  of  Beformation. 

Signs  of  their  intention  were  not  lacking,  nor  evidence 
that  such  an  advance  would  be  welcomed  by  the  population 
of  the  capital  at  least.  On  Feb..  10th  a  clergyman  and 
churchwardens  had  removed  the  images  from  the  walls  of 
their  church,  and  painted  instead  texts  of  Scripture;  an 
eloquent  preacher.  Dr.  Barlow,  denounced  the  presence  of 
images  in  churches;  images  were  pulled  down  from  the 
churches  in  Portsmouth;  and  so  on.  In  May  it  was 
announced  that  a  royal  visitation  of  the  country  would 
be  made,  and  Bishops  were  inhibited  from  making  their 
ordinary  visitation& 

In  July  (31st)  the  Council  began  the  change&  They 
issued  a  series  of  Injunctions^  to  the  clergy,  in  which  they 

^  These  IjiQimetions^  and  the  Artide$  of  Inquiry  which  interprets  them,  are 
printed  in  Stiype,  Eeclakutieal  MmoriaU^  etc  (Oxford,  1822)  u.  L  ppi  74-et. 
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were  oommanded  to  preach  against  **  the  Bishop  of  Home's 
usurped  power  and  jurisdiction " ;  to  see  that  all  images 
which  had  been  *'  abused  "  as  objects  of  pilgrimages  should 
be  destroyed ;  to  read  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  English 
during  the  service;  and  to  see  that  the  Litanj  was  no 
longer  recited  or  sung  in  processions,  but  said  devoutly 
kneeling.  They  next  issued  Twelve  Homilies,  meant  to 
guard  the  people  against ''  rash  preaching."  Such  a  series 
had  been  suggested  as  early  as  1642,  and  a  proposed  draft 
had  been  presented  to  Convocation  by  Cranmer  in  that  year, 
but  had  not  been  authorised.  They  were  now  issued  on 
the  authority  of  the  CoimciL  Three  of  them  were  com- 
posed by  Cranmer.  These  sermons  contain  little  that  is 
doctrinid,  and  confine  themselves  to  inciting  to  godly 
living.^  Along  with  the  Homilies,  the  Council  authorised 
the  issue  of  Udall's  translation  of  the  Paraphrases  of 
Erasmus,  which  they  meant  to  be  read  in  the  churches. 

The  royal  visitation  seems  to  have  extended  over  a 
series  of  years,  beginning  in  1647.  Dr.  James  Gairdner 
discovered,  and  has  printed  with  comments,  an  account  or 
report  of  a  visitation  held  by  Bishop  Hooper  in  the  diocese 
of  Gloucester  in  1651.  One  of  the  intentions  of  the 
visitation  was  to  discover  how  far  it  was  possible  to  expect 
preaching  from  the  English  clergy.  Dr.  Gairdner  sums  up 
the  illiteracy  exhibited  in  the  report  as  follows: — Three 
hundred  and  eleven  clergymen  were  examined,  and  of  these 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  were  unable  to  repeat  the 
Ten  CommandmefUs,  though,  strangely  enough,  all  but 
thirty-four  could  tell  the  chapter  (Ex.  xx.)  in  which  they 
were  to  be  found ;  ten  were  unable  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  twenty-seven  could  not  tell  who  was  its  author ; 
and  thirty  could  not  tell  where  it  was  to  be  found.  The 
fieport  deserves  study  as  a  description  of  the  condition  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  before  the  Beformation. 
These  clergymen  of  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  were  asked 
nine  questions — three  under  three   separate  heads:    (1) 

>  Cranmer,  MiacMan$au$  Writings  and  LdUn  (Parker  Sooietj,  Gam- 
bridge,  1846),  p.  128. 
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How  many  commandments  are  there?  Where  are  they 
to  be  foimd  ?  Eepeat  thenL  (2)  What  are  the  Articles 
of  the  Christian  Faith  {the  Apostles'  Creed)?  Bepeat 
them.  Prove  them  from  Scripture.  (3)  Bepeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  the  Lord's  ? 
Where  is  it  to  be  found?  Only  fifty  out  of  the  three 
hundred  and  eleven  answered  all  these  simple  questions, 
and  of  the  fifty,  nineteen  are  noted  as  having  answered 
mediocriUr.  Eight  clergymen  could  not  answer  any  single 
one  of  the  questions ;  and  while  one  knew  that  the  number 
of  the  Commandments  was  ten,  he  knew  nothing  else 
Two  clergymen,  when  asked  why  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 
so  called,  answered  that  it  was  because  Christ  had  given 
it  to  His  disciples  when  he  told  them  to  watch  and  pray ; 
another  said  that  he  did  not  know  why  it  was  called  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  but  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  Lord's  because  the  King  had  said  so ;  and 
another  answered  that  all  he  knew  about  it  was  that  such 
was  the  common  report  Two  clergymen  said  that  while 
they  could  not  prove  the  articles  of  the  Creed  from 
Scripture,  they  accepted  them  on  the  authority  of  the 
King ;  and  one  said  that  he  could  not  tell  what  was  the 
Scripture  authority  for  the  Creed,. unless  it  was  the  first 
chapter  of  GlenesiB,  but  that  it  did  not  matter,  since  the 
King  had  guaranteed  it  to  be  correct^ 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  clergy  of  this 
diocese  were  worse  than  those  in  other  parts  of  England. 
If  this  report  be  compared  with  the  accounts  of  the  un- 
ref ormed  clergy  of  central  Germany  given  in  the  reports 
of  the  visitations  held  there  between  1528  and  1535,  the 
condition  of  things  there  which  filled  Luther  with  such 
despair,  and  induced  him  to  write  his  Small  Cathechism, 
was  very  much  better  than  that  of  the  clergy  of  England. 
Not  more  than  three  or  perhaps  four  out  of  the  three 
hundred  and  eleven  had  ever  preached  or  could  preach. 
These  facts,  extracted  from  the  formal  report  of  an 
authoritative  visitation  made  by  a  Bishop,  explain  tbe 
1  a^lM  Eistarieal  B0vi«w  for  1904  (Jainury),  pp.  MJl 
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oonstant  cry  of  the  Puritatis  under  Elizabeth  for  a  preaoh- 
ing  ministry. 

The  Council  were  evidently  anxious  that  the  whole 
service  should  be  conducted  in  the  English  language,  and 
that  a  sermon  should  always  be  part  of  the  public  worship. 
The  reports  of  the  visitation  showed  that  it  was 
useless  to  make  any  general  order,  but  an  example  was 
given  in  the  services  conducted  in  the  Boyal  ChapeL 
Meanwhile  (1647)  Thomas  Hopkins  was  engaged  in 
making  a  version  of  the  Psalms  in  metre,  to  be  sung  both 
in  private  and  in  the  churches,  and  these  soon  became 
highly  popular.  Like  corresponding  versions  in  France 
and  in  Germany,  it  served  to  spread  the  Beformation 
among  the  people;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Archbishop  Laud  did  his  best  to  stop  the  singing  of  these 
Psalms  in  later  day& 

The  first  Parliament  of  Edward  VL  (Nov.  4th  to  Dec. 
24th,  1647)  made  large  changes  in  the  laws  of  England 
affecting  treason,  which  had  the  effect  of  sweeping  away 
the  edifice  of  absolute  government  which  had  been  so 
carefully  erected  by  Henry  vm.  and  his  Minister  Thomas 
CromwelL  The  kingly  supremacy  in  matters  of  religion 
was  maintained ;  but  the  Act  of  the  Siao  Articles  was  erased 
from  the  Statute  Book,  and  with  it  all  heresy  Acts  which 
had  been  enacted  since  the  days  of  Bichard  n.,  and 
treason  was  defined  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Edward 
m.  This  l^slation  gave  an  unwonted  amount  of  freedom 
to  the  English  peopla 

Convocation  had  m6t  in  November  and  December 
(1547),  and,  among  other  things,  had  agreed  unanimously 
that  in  the  Holy  Supper  the  partakers  should  communicate 
in  both  kinds,  and  had  passed  a  resolution  by  fifty-three 
votes  to  twelve  that  all  canons  against  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  should  be  declared  void.  These  two  resolutions 
were  communicated  to  Parliament,  with  the  result  that  an 
Act  was  passed  ordaining  that  "  the  most  blessed  Sacrament 
be  hereafter  commonly  administered  unto  the  people  withm 
the  Church  of  England  and  Lreland,  and  other  the  King's 
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dominions,  under  both  the  kinds,  that  is  to  say,  of  bread 
and  wine,  except  necessity  otherwise  requira''  ^  An  Act 
was  also  framed  permitting  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
which  passed  the  Commons,  but  did  not  reach  the  House 
of  Lords  in  time  to  be  voted  upon,  and  did  not  become  law 
until  the  following  year.  Other  two  Acts  bearing  on  the 
condition  of  the  Church  of  England  were  issued  by  this 
Parliament  According  to  the  one.  Bishops  were  hence- 
forth to  be  appointed  directly  by  the  King,  and  their  courts 
were  to  meet  in  the  King's  nsuna  According  to  the 
other,  the  property  of  all  colleges,  chantries,  guilds,  eta,  with 
certain  specified  exceptions,  was  declared  to  be  vested  in 
the  Crown.' 

Communion  in  both  kinds  made  necessary  a  new 
Communion  Service,  and  as  a  tentative  measure  a  new 
form  for  the  celebration  was  issued  by  the  Council,  which 
is  called  by  Strype  the  Book  of  Communion}  It  enjoined 
that  the  essential  words  of  the  Mass  should  still  be  said 
in  Latin,  but  inserted  seven  prayers  in  English  in  the 
ceremony.  The  Council  also  proceeded  in  their  war 
against  superstitions.  They  forbade  the  creeping  to  the 
Cross  on  Good  Friday,  the  use  of  ashes  on  Ash-Wednesday, 
of  palms  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  of  candles  on  Candlemas ; 
and  they  ordered  the  removal  of  dli  imc^ges  from  the 
churchea  Cranmer  asserted  that  €dl  these  measures  had 
been  intended  by  Henry  vm. 

The  next  important  addition  to  the  progress  of  the 
Beformation  was  the  preparation  and  introduction  of  a 
Service  Book^ — The  Boke  of  the  Common  Prater  and 
Administration  of  the  SacramenUs  and  other  Bites  and 
Ceremondes    after    the    use    of    the    Chwrche    of   England 

^  This  Act,  entitled  Act  agtUfut  B0vUer$,  and  for  neeMng  in  both  Kinds, 
is  printed  in  Gee  and  Hardy,  Documents,  etc  p.  822. 

'  Gee  and  Hardy,  DocumentSy  etc  p.  328. 

'  EcelesictsUcal  Memorials,  etc.  u.  L  p.  188.  It  ia  printed  in  The  Two 
Liturgies,  with  other  Documents  set  forth  by  Authority  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth  (Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1844),  p.  1. 

*  The  book  ia  printed  in  The  Two  Liturgies^  etc,  of  the  Parker  Society, 
pp.  »/. 
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(1549),  commonly  called  The  First  Prayer-Booh  of  King 
Edward  vi.  It  was  introduced  by  an  Act  of  Uniformity} 
which,  after  relating  how  there  had  been  for  long  time  in 
England  "divers  forms  of  Common  Prayer  .  .  .  the  use 
of  Sarum,  York,  Bangor,  and  of  Lincoln/'  and  that 
diversity  of  use  caused  many  inconveniences,  ordains  the 
universal  use  of  this  one  form,  and  enacts  penalties  on 
those  who  make  use  of  any  other.  The  origin  of  the 
book  is  somewhat  obscura  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
commission  appointed  to  frame  it,  nor  of  any  formally 
selected  body  of  revisers.  Cranmer  had  the  chief  charge 
of  it,  and  was  assisted  by  a  number  of  divines — though 
where  they  met  is  uncertain,  whether  at  Windsor  as  the 
King  records  in  his  diary,  or  at  Chertsey  Abbey,  as  is  said 
in  the  Grey  Friars  Chronicla  About  the  end  of 
October  the  Bishops  were  asked  to  subscribe  it,  and  it  was 
subjected  to  some  revision.  It  was  then  brought  before 
the  House  of  Lords  and  discussed  there.  It  was  in  this 
debate  that  Cranmer  disclosed  that  he  had  definitely 
abandoned  the  theory  of  transubstantiation.  The  Prayer- 
Book,  however,  was  eminently  conservative,  and  could  be 
subscribed  to  by  a  believer  in  the  old  theory.  The  giving 
and  receiving  of  the  Bread  is  called  the  Comnmnion  of  the 
Body  of  Christ,  of  the  Wine^  the  Communion  of  the  Blood 
of  Christ ;  and  the  practice  of  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
is  adhered  to  at  stated  points  in  the  ceremony.  An 
examination  of  its  structure  and  contents  reveals  that  it 
was  borrowed  largely  from  the  old  English  Use  of  Sarum, 
and  from  a  new  Service  Book  drafted  by  the  Cardinal 
Quignon  and  dedicated  to  Pope  Paul  m.  The  feeling 
that  a  new  Service  Book  was  needed  was  not  confined  to 
the  Reformers,  but  was  affecting  all  European  Christians. 
The  great  innovation  in  this  Liturgy  was  that  all  its  parts 
were  in  the  English  language,  and  that  every  portion  of 
the  service  could  be  followed  and  understood  by  all  the 
worshippers. 

With  the  publication  of  this  First  Prayer-Book  of  Kimg 
>  Cke  and  Hurdy,  DocimenU,  etc  pp.  868/* 
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Edward  VL  the  first  stage  of  the  iReformation  during  his 
reign  comes  to  an  end.  The  changes  made  had  all  been 
contemplated  by  Henry  ym.  himself,  if  we  are  to  believe 
what  Cranmer  affirmed.  They  did  not  content  the  more 
advanced  Beformers,  and  they  were  not  deemed  sufficient 
by  Cranmer  himseli 

The  changes  made  in  the  laws  of  England — the 
repeal  of  the  '^  bloody  ^  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles  and  of  the 
treason  laws — ^had  induced  many  of  the  English  refugees 
who  had  gone  to  Qermany  and  to  Switzerland  to  return  to 
their  native  land.  The  Emperor  Charles  v.  had  defeated 
the  Grerman  Protestants  in  the  battle  of  Miihlberg  in 
1647  (April),  and  England  for  a  few  years  became  a 
place  of  refuge  for  continental  Protestants  fleeing  from 
the  requirements  and  penalties  of  the  Interim.  All  this 
gave  a  strong  impetus  to  the  Beformation  movement  in 
England.  Martin  Bucer,  compelled  to  leave  Strassburg, 
found  refuge  and  taught  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  for 
a  time  the  regius  professor  of  divinity.  Paul  Btichlin 
(usually  known  by  his  latinised  name  of  Fagius),  a 
compatriot  of  Bucer  and  a  well-known  Hebrew  scholar, 
was  also  settled  at  Cambridge,  where  he  died  (Nov.  1549). 
Peter  Martyr  VermigK  and  Bernardino  Ochino,  two  illus- 
trious Italian  Protestants,  came  to  England  at  the 
invitation  of  Cranmer  himself,  and  long  afterwards 
Queen  Elizabeth  confessed  that  she  had  been  drawn 
towards  their  theology.  Peter  Alexander  of  Aries  and 
John  k  Lasco,  the  Pole,  also  received  the  protection  and 
hospitality  of  England.^     The   reception  of  these  fore^ 

1  Mr.  Polliod  (Cambridge  ModUm  History,  U.  pp.  478,  479)  thinka  that 
di6  influenot  of  these  foreign  dlTinei  on  the  English  Reformation  has  been 
orerrated ;  and  he  is  probably  correct  so  far  as  changes  in  worship  and 
usages  go.  His  idea  is  that  the  English  Reformers  followed  the  lead  of 
Widif,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  rather  than  that  of  continental  divines ; 
but  if  the  root-thought  in  all  Reformation  theology  be  considered,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Wiolif  eould  supply  what  the  English  divines  had  in 
common  with  their  continental  contemporaries.  Wiclif,  with  all  his  desire 
for  Reformation,  was  essentially  a  medieval  thinker.  The  theological 
question  which  separated  every  mediaeval  Reformer  from  the  thinkers  of  the 
fteformation  was,  How  the  benefits  won  by  the  atoning  work  of  Ohrist 
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divines,  and  their  appointment  as  teacbers  in  the  English 
universities,  did  not  escape  protest  from  the  local  teachers 
of  theology,  who  were  overruled  by  the  Grovemment 

Between  the  first  and  the  second  stage  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  reign,  a  political 
change  occurred  which  must  be  mentioned  but  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  incurred  the 
wrath  of  his  colleagues,  and  of  the  new  nobility  who  had 
profited  by  the  sale  of  Church  lands,  by  his  active 
sympathy  with  the  landless  peasantry,  and  by  his  proposals 
to  benefit  them.  He  was  driven  from  power,  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  the  unscrupulous  Earl  of  Warwick,  who 
became  Lord  Protector,  and  received  the  Dukedom  of 
Northumberland.  The  new  (Governor  of  England  has 
been  almost  universally  praised  by  the  advanced  Beformers 
because  of  the  way  in  which  he  pushed  forward  the 
Beformation.  It  is  well  to  remember  in  these  days,  when 
the  noble  character  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  has  recmved 
a  tardy  recognition,^  that  John  Knox,  no  mean  judge  of 
men,  never  joined  in  the  praise  of  Northumberland,  and 
greatly  preferred  his  predecessor,  although  Ins  advance  in 
the  path  of  Beformation  had  been  slower  and  much  more 
cautious. 

There  was  much  in  the  times  to  encourage  Northumber- 
land and  his  Council  to  think  that  they  might  hurry  on 
the  Beformation  movement. 

The  New  Learning  had  made  great  strides  in  England, 
and  was  leavening  all  the  more  cultured  classes,  and  it 
naturally  led  to  the  discredit  of  the  old  theology.  The 
English  advanced  Beformers  who  had  taken  refuge  abroad, 
and  who  now  returned, — ^men  like  Bidley  and  Hooper, — 
could  not  foil  to  have  had  some  influence  on  their 
countrymen ;  they  had  almost  all  become  imbued  with  the 

wore  to  be  appropriated  bj  men  t  The  ODirenal  medi»yal  anawer  waa,  Bj 
an  imitation  of  Chriat ;  whUe  the  nniyereal  Reformation  anawer  waa,  Bj 
tniat  in  the  promisea  of  God  (for  that  is  what  ia  meant  by  Jostifioation  by 
Faith).  In  their  anawer  to  thia  test  question,  the  Engliah  dirinea  are  al 
one  with  the  Befonnera  on  the  Continent,  and  not  with  Wiolit 
>  PoUaid,  Enghmd  vmdmr  ProUctor  8cm§nd  (London,  1900). 
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Zwinglian  type  of  theology,  and  BuUinger  was  their  trusted 
adviser.  It  seemed  as  if  the  feelings  of  the  populace 
were  changing,  for  the  mobs,  instead  of  resenting  the 
destruction  of  images,  were  rather  inspired  by  too  much 
iconoclastic  zeal,  and  tried  to  destroy  stained-glass  windows 
and  to  harry  priests.  Cranmer's  influence,  always  on  the 
side  of  reform,  had  much  more  weight  with  the  Council 
than  was  the  case  under  Henry  vm.  He  had  abandoned 
long  ago  his  belief  in  transubstantiation,  he  had  given  up 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  if  he  ever  held 
it,  and  had  now  accepted  a  theory  of  a  real  but  spiritual 
Presence  in  the  communion  elements  which  did  not  greatly 
differ  from  the  more  moderate  Zwinglian  view.  The  clergy, 
many  of  them,  were  making  changes  which  went  far  beyond 
the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  removal  of  restrictions  on 
printing  the  Bible  had  resulted  in  the  publication  of  more 
than  twenty  editions,  most  of  them  with  annotations  which 
explained  and  enforced  the  new  theology  on  the  authority 
of  Scriptura 

In  these  circumstances  the  Council  enforced  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  in  a  one-sided  way — against  the  Eomanist 
sympathisers.  Many  Bomanist  Bishops  were  deprived  of 
their  sees,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  such  men  as 
Coverdale,  Eidley,  Ponet,  and  Scovey  —  all  advanced 
Reformers.  John  Knox  himself,  freed  from  his  slavery  in 
the  French  galleys  by  the  intervention  of  the  English 
Government  and  made  one  of  the  King's  preachers,  was 
offered  the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  which  he  declined.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Lord  Protector  and 
his  entourage  seem  to  have  been  quite  as  much  animated 
by  a  desire  to  fill  their  own  pockets  as  by  zeal  to  promote 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Indeed,  there  came  to  be  in 
England  at  this  time  something  like  the  Udchan  Bishops 
of  a  later  period  in  Scotland ;  great  nobles  got  possession 
of  the  episcopal  revenues  and  allowed  the  new  Bishops  a 
stipend  out  of  them.^ 

^  "  Tulchan  ia  a  calf  skin  stuffed  with  straw  to  oanse  the  oow  to  glTV 
milk.   The  Bishop  served  to  cause  the  bishoprick  to  yeeld  commoditie  to  mj 
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Then  came  a  second  revision  of  the  Prayer-Book — Ths 
Boke  of  Common  Prater  and  Administration  of  the  Sacra^ 
mentes  amd  other  Bites  and  Cerem/mies  in  the  Churche  of 
England  (1662).  It  is  oommonlj  called  the  Second 
Prayer-Boelk  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth}  Oranmer  had 
conferences  with  some  of  the  Bishops  as  early  as  Jan. 
1661  on  the  subject,  and  also  with  some  of  the  foreign 
divines  then  resident  in  England;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  his  intention  was  to  frame  such  a  liturgy  as 
would  bring  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  into 
harmony  with  that  of  the  continental  Reformers.  There  is 
no  proof  that  the  book  was  ever  presented  to  Convocation 
for  revision,  or  that  it  was  subject  to  a  debate  in  Parlia* 
menty  as  was  its  predecessor.  The  authoritative  proclama- 
tion says : 

**  The  King's  most  excellent  majesty,  with  the  assent  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  has  caused  the  aforesaid 
order  of  common  service,  entitled  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  to  be  faithfully  and  godly  perused,  explained,  and 
made  fully  perfect,  and  by  the  aforesaid  authority  has  an- 
nex^ and  joined  it,  so  explained  and  perfected,  to  this 
present  statute."* 

This  Booh  qf  Common  Prayer  deserves  special  notice, 
because,  although  some  important  changes  were  made,  it  is 
largely  reproduced  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which 
is  at  present  used  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  main 
differences  between  it  and  the  Mrst  Prayer-Book  of  King 
Edtoard  appear  for  the  most  part  in  the  communion 
service,  and  were  evidently  introduced  to  do  away  with 
all  thought  of  a  propitiatory  Mass.  The  word  altar  is 
expunged,  and  table  is  used  instead :  mvnisUT  and  priest  are 
used  indifferently  as  equivalent  temia     **  The  minister  at 

lord  who  proonrad  it  to  liim."  Sootf  a  ApdogeUeal  NarraUon  qf  the  StaU 
mid  OcvemmaU  <ff  the  Kirk  ^  SeUUmd  simee  th§  Btformation  (Woodrow 
Society,  Edinbnigh,  1848),  p.  25. 

^  The  book  is  printed  in  The  Two  LUwrgiis,  %aUh  Mir  I>ooimunt$»  tlo. 
(Parker  Society),  p.  187. 

'  Qee  and  Hardy,  Doeummis,  etc.  p.  871. 
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the  time  of  the  communion,  and  at  all  other  times  in  his 
ministration,  shall  use  neither  Alb,  Vestment,  nor  Cope ; 
but  being  an  archbishop  or  bishop,  he  shall  have  or  wear 
a  rochet :  and  being  a  priest  or  deacon,  he  shall  have  and 
wear  a  surplice  only."  Instead  of  "  standing  humbly  afore 
the  midst  of  the  altar,"  he  was  to  stand  ''at  the  north 
side  of  the  table  " ;  and  the  communion  table  was  ordered  to 
be  removed  from  the  east  end  of  the  church  and  to  be 
placed  in  the  chancel.  Ordinary  instead  of  unleavened 
bread  was  ordered  to  be  used.  In  the  older  book  the 
prayer.  Have  mercy  an  us,  0  Lard,  had  been  used  as  an 
invocation  of  Qod  present  in  the  sacramental  elements; 
in  the  new  it  became  an  ordinary  prayer  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments. The  Ten  Commandments  were  introduced  for 
the  first  time.  Some  rubrics — ^that,  enjoining  the  minister 
to  add  a  little  water  to  the  wine — ^were  omitted.  Similar 
changes  were  made  in  the  services  for  baptism  and  confirma- 
tion, and  in  the  directions  for  ordination.  One  rubric  was 
retained  which  the  more  advanced  Reformers  wished  done 
away  with.  Communicants  were  required  to  receive  the 
elements  kneeling.  But  the  difficulties  were  removed  by 
a  later  rubric : 

"  Yet  lest  the  same  kneeling  might  be  thought  or  taken 
otherwise,  we  do  declare  that  it  is  not  meant  thereby,  that 
any  adoration  is  done,  or  ought  to  be  done,  either  unto  the 
sacramental  bread  or  wine  there  bodily  received,  or  to  any 
real  or  essential  presence  there  being  of  Christ's  natural 
flesh  and  blood." 

This  addition  is  said,  on  somewhat  uncertain  evidence, 
to  have  been  suggested  by  John  Enox. 

The  most  important  change,  however,  was  that  made 
in  the  words  to  be  addressed  to  the  communicant  in  the 
act  of  partaking.  In  the  First  Ptaysr-Booh  the  words 
were: 

**  When  the  priest  delivereth  the  sacrament  of  the  Body 
of  Christ,  he  shall  say  to  every  one  these  words : 

*  The  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  given  for 
thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life.* 
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And  the  minister  delivering  the  sacrament  of  the  Blood, 
and  giving  every  one  once  to  drink  and  no  more,  shall 
saj: 

*  The  Blood  of  our  lord  Jesm  Christ,  which  was  shed  for 
thee,  preserve  thy  "body  and  eotd  wnio  everlasting  life,* "  ^ 

In  the  Second  Prayer-Book  the  rubric  was  altered  to : 

^  Then  the  minister^  when  he  delivereth  the  bread,  shall 
say: 

*  Take  and  eat  this  in  remernbrance  that  Christ  died  for 
thee,  and  feed  on  Him  in  thy  Juart  by  faith  and  with  tha/nks" 
giving.' 

Ajid  the  minister  that  delivereth  the  cup  shall  say : 

*  Drink  this  in  remembrance  that  Christs  blood  vhu  shed 
for  thee,  and  be  thankful:"* 

The  difference  represented  by  the  change  in  these 
words  is  between  what  anight  be  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  and  a  sacramental  theory  distinctly  lower  than 
that  of  Luther  or  Calvin,  and  which  might  be  pure 
Zwinglianism. 

This  Second  Ptayer-Book  of  King  Edward  was  enforced 
by  a  second  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  for  the  first  time 
contained  penalties  against  laymen  as  well  as  clergymen — 
against  "  a  great  number  of  people  in  divers  parts  of  the 
realm,  who  did  wilfully  refuse  to  come  to  their  parish 
churche&"  The  penalties  themselves  show  that  many  of 
the  population  refused  to  be  dragged  along  the  path  of 
reformation  as  fast  as  the  Council  wished  them  to  go.* 

Soon  after  there  followed  a  new  creed  or  statement  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  received  by  the  Church  of 
England.  This  was  the  Forty-two  Articles,  interesting 
because  they  formed  the  basis  of  the  later  Elizabethan 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  They  were  thrust  on  the  Church  of 
England  in  a  rather  disreputable  way.  It  was  expressly 
stated  on  the  title-page  that  they  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  Bishops  and  godly  divines  at  the  last  Con* 

>  Oomparo  Thi  Two  LUmrgies,  etc  (Parker  Society)  p.  28ti 

*iHi.pp.92,279. 

*  Gm  and  Hard j,  DcemnmUe,  etc  p.  269. 
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vocation  in  London — a  statement  which  is  not  correct 
They  were  never  presented  to  Convocation,  and  were 
issued  on  the  authority  of  the  King  alone,  and  received 
his  signature  on  June  12th  (1653),  scarcely  a  month 
before  he  died. 

One  other  document  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  must  be  mentioned — ^the  BefoTTnaiio  Legum  Eccksiasti- 
earum,  drafted  by  Cranmer.  The  Archbishop  had  begun 
in  1544  to  collect  passages  from  the  old  Canon  Law  which 
he  thought  might  serve  to  regulate  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  commission  of 
thirty-two  was  appointed  to  assist  him,  and  from  these  a 
committee  of  eight  were  selected  to  "  rough  hew  the  Canon 
Law."  When  the  selection  was  made,  a  Bill  to  l^alise  it 
was  introduced  into  Parliament,  but  it  failed  to  pass ;  and 
the  Be/ormatio  Legum  never  became  authoritative  in 
England.  It  was  as  well,  for  the  book  enacted  death 
penalties  for  various  heresies,  which  would  have  made  it  a 
cruel  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  persecuting  government. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  the  b^nnings  of  that 
Puritanism  which  was  so  prominent  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  first  manifested  themselve&  Its  two  principal 
spokesmen  were  the  Bishops  Hooper  and  Ridley.  Hooper 
was  an  ardent  follower  of  Zwingli,  and  was  esteemed  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  party ;  and  Bidle/a  sentiments  were  not 
greatly  different  Hooper  came  into  contact  with  the 
Government  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  See  of 
Gloucester.  He  then  objected  to  the  oath  required  from 
Bishops  at  their  consecration,  and  to  the  episcopal  robes, 
which  he  called  ''Aaronic''  vestments.  The  details  of 
the  contest  are  described  by  a  Zwinglian  sympathiser, 
Mac^onius,  in  a  letter  to  Bullinger  at  Zurich  ^  (Aug.  28  th, 
1550): 

''  The  King,  as  you  know,  has  appointed  him  (Hooper) 
to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  which,  however,  he  refused 
to  accept  unless  he  cd.  be  altogether  relieved  from  all 

^  Original  Letters  relative  to  (h*  English  Mtformaiian  (Parker  Society, 
Cambridge,  1847),  ii  666. 
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appearance  of  popish  superstition.  .  Here  then  a  question 
immediately  arises  as  to  the  form  of  oath  which  the  Bishops 
have  ordered  to  be  taken  in  the  name  of  Qod,  the  saints, 
and  the  Gospels;  which  impious  oath  Hooper  positively 
refused  to  taka  So,  when  he  appeared  before  the  King  in 
the  presence  of  the  Council,  Hooper  convinced  the  King  by  x 
many  arguments  that  the  oath  should  be  taken  in  the  name 
of  God  fiSone,  who  knoweth  the  heart.  This  took  place  on 
the  20th  of  July.  It  was  so  agreeable  to  the  godly  Ejuig, 
that  with  his  own  pen  he  erased  the  clause  of  the  oath 
which  sanctioned  swearing  by  any  creatures.  Nothing  could 
be  more  godly  than  this  act,  or  more  worthy  of  a  C^istian 
king.  When  this  was  done  there  remained  the  form  of 
episcopal  consecration,  wh.,  as  lately  prescribed  by  the 
Bishops  in  Parliament,  differs  but  little  from  the  popish  one. 
Hooper  therefore  obtained  a  letter  from  the  King  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Cranmer),  that  he  might  be  con- 
secrated without  superstition.  But  he  gained  nothing  by 
this,  as  he  was  referred  from  the  Archbidiop  of  Canterbury 
to  the  Bishop  of  London  (Eidley),  who  refused  to  use 
any  other  form  of  consecration  than  that  which  had  been 
subscribed  by  Parliament.  Thus  the  Bishops  mutually 
endeavour  that  none  of  their  ^ory  shall  depart  A  few 
days  after,  on  the  30th  of  July,  Hooper  obtained  leave  from 
the  King  and  the  Council  to  be  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  without  any  superstition.  He  replied  that  he 
would  shortly  send  an  answer  either  to  the  Council  or  to 
Hooper.  While,  therefore,  Hooper  was  expecting  the 
Bishop's  answer,  the  latter  went  to  court  and  alienated  the 
minds  of  the  Council  from  Hooper,  making  light  of  the  use 
of  the  vestments  and  the  like  in  the  church,  and  calling 
them  mere  matters  of  indifference.  Many  were  so  convinced 
by  him  that  they  woiild  hardly  listen  to  Hooper's  defence 
when  he  came  into  court  shortly  afterwards.  He  therefore 
requested  them,  that  if* they  would  not  hear  him  speak, 
they  would  at  least  think  it  proper  to  hear  and  read  his 
written  apology.  His  request  was  granted:  wherefore  he 
delivered  to  the  King's  councillors,  in  writing,  his  opinion 
respecting  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  vestments  and 
the  like  puerilities.  And  if  the  Bishop  cannot  satisfy  the 
King  with  other  reasons.  Hooper  will  gain  the  victory.  We 
are  daily  expecting  the  termination  of  this  controversy, 
which  is  only  conducted  between  individuals,  either  by  con- 
ference 01  by  letter,  for  fear  of  any  tumult  being  excited 
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among  the  imorant.  You  see  in  what  a  state  of  affairs  the 
Church  would  be  if  they  were  left  to  the  Bishops,  even  to 
the  best  of  them.'* 

In  the  end,  Hooper  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and 
was  consecrated  in  the  usual  way. 

The  advanced  Beformers  in  England  were  probably 
incited  to  demand  more  freedom  than  the  law  permitted  by 
the  sight  of  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  men  who  were  not 
Englishmen.  French  and  Grerman  Protestants  had  come 
to  England  for  refuge,  and  had  been  welcomed.  The  King 
had  permitted  them  to  use  the  Augustines'  church  in 
London,  that  they  might  **  have  the  pure  ministry  of  the 
Word  and  Sacraments  according  to  the  apostolic  form,"  and 
they  enjoyed  their  privil^ea 

''We  are  altogether  exempted  by  letters  patent  from  the 
King  and  Councu  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops.  To 
each  church  (I  mean  the  German  and  the  French)  are 
assigned  two  ministers  of  the  Word  (among  whom  is  my 
unworthy  self),  over  whom  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent the  most  illustrious  John  k  Lasco;  by  whose 
aid  alone,  under  Gh)d,  we  foreigners  have  arrived  at  our 
present  state  of  pure  religion.  Some  of  the  Bishops,  and 
especially  the  Bishop  of  London,  with  certain  others,  are 
opposed  to  our  design;  but  I  hope  their  opposition  will 
be  ineffectual  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  special 
patron  of  foreigners,  has  been  the  chief  support  and 
promoter  of  our  church,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
some.'*  1 

These  foreigners,  outside  episcopal  control  and  not 
subject  to  the  Acts  of  UnifarmUy,  enjoyed  liberties  of 
worship  which  were  not  granted  to  Englishmen.  They 
were  driven  out  of  the  country  when  Mary  succeeded ;  but 
under  Elizabeth  and  James  they  had  the  same  privileges 
and  were  naturally  envied  by  the  English  Puritans,  coerced 
by  Bishops  and  harried  by  Acts  of  Uniformity. 

While  the  Beformation  was  being  pushed  forward  in 

^  OrvtffMt;  LetUn,  eto.  (Parker  Society)  ii  568,  Maenmif%»  t»  BuU¥f^ 
(August  aath,  1650). 
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England  at  a  speed  too  great  for  the  majority  of  the  people, 
the  King  was  showing  the  feebleness  of  his  constitution. 
He  died  on  the  6th  of  July  1563i  and  the  collapse  of  the 
Beformation  after  his  death  showed  the  uncertainty  id  tho 
foundation  on  which  it  had  been  builb 
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THE  BEACTIOK  UNDER  MABT.^ 

Onb  of  the  last  acts  of  the  dying  Kmg  had  been  to  make 
a  will  regulating  the  succession.  It  was  doubtless  suggested 
to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  but,  once  adopted, 
the  lad  clung  to  it  with  Tudor  tenacity.  It  set  aside  as 
illegitimate  both  his  sisters.  It  also  set  aside  the  young 
Queen  of  Scotland,  who,  failing  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  was 
the  legitimate  heir,  being  the  granddaughter  of  Margaret, 
the  eldest  sister  of  Henry  vni.,  and  selected  the  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  the  representative  (eldest  child  of  eldest  child)  of 
Mary,  the  younger  sister  of  Henry  vm.  Both  the  King  and 
his  Council  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  nation  would 
not  submit  to  a  Boman  Catholic  on  the  throne;  and 
Charles  v.  appears  to  have  agreed  with  them.  He  con- 
sidered the  chances  of  Mary's  succession  small 

The  people  of  England,  however,  rallied  to  Mary,  as  the 
nearest  in  blood  to  their  old  monarch,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  autocratic  rule,  had  never  lost  touch  with  his  people. 

1  SoTTBOBS  in  addition  to  ihoM  on  pp.  851 :  BpUtdm  BeginMi  Pcliy 
8,  R,  B,  Oardinalis,  5  vols.  (Brixen,  1744-67) ;  Chronicle  qf  Queen  Jane  and 
qf  two  years  qf  Queen  Mary,  amd  especially  of  the  JUbellion  <^  Sir  Thqmas 
IFyat,  written  by  a  Resident  in  the  Totoer  qf  LoTkdon  (Camden  Sooioty, 
London,  1850);  Garnett,  The  Accession  of  Queen  Mary;  heing  the  con- 
temporary  narrative  of  Antonio  Ouaras,  etc  (London,  1892). 

Later  Books  :  Stone,  Hisiory  of  Mary  /.,  Queen  qf  England  (London, 
1901) ;  Ranke,  Die  r&mischen  P&psU  (Berlin,  1854) ;  Home,  Visit  of  Philip 
//.  {1564)  {^li*h  Historical  Review,  1892) ;  Leadam,  Narrative  of  (he 
PwrsuU  of  the  English  Refugees  in  Oermany  under  Queen  Mary  ( Tknnsaetiom 
of  Royal  Hifltorioal  Society,  1696) ;  Wiesener,  The  Youth  qf  Queen  Rlizdbeth, 
lSSS-^8  (English  translatioD,  London,  1879);  Zinunennann,  Kardined 
P6U  min  Leben  wnd  seine  Schr^ften  (Begensburg,  1898). 
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The  new  Queen  naturally  turned  to  her  cousin  Charles 
T.  for  guidance.  He  had  upheld  her  mother's  cause  and 
her  own;  and  in  the  dark  days  which  were  past,  his 
Ambassador  Chapujs  had  been  her  indefatigable  friend. 

It  was  Mary's  oonsuming  desire  to  bring  back  the 
English  Church  and  nation  to  obedience  to  Borne — ^to 
undo  the  work  of  her  father,  and  especially  of  her  brother. 
The  Emperor  recommended  caution ;  he  advised  the  Queen 
to  be  patient ;  to  watch  and  accommodate  her  policy  to  the 
manifestationB  of  the  feelings  of  her  people ;  to  pumsh  the 
leaders  who  had  striven  to  keep  her  from  the  throne,  but 
to  treat  all  their  foUowers  with  clemency.  Above  all,  she 
was  to  mark  carefully  the  attitude  of  her  sister  Elizabeth, 
and  to  reorganise  the  finances  of  the  country. 

Mary  had  released  Gardiner  from  the  Tower,  and  made 
him  her  trusted  Minister.  His  advice  in  all  matters,  save 
that  of  her  marriage,  coincided  with  the  Emperor'a  It 
was  thought  that  small  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
restoring  tixe  Soman  Catholic  religion,  but  that  difficulties 
might  arise  about  the  pat)al  supremacy,  and  especially  about 
the  reception  of  a  papal  Legate.  Much  depended  on  the 
Pope.  If  His  Holiness  did  not  demand  the  restoration 
of  the  ecclesiastical  property  alienated  during  the  last  two 
reigns,  and  now  distributed  among  over  forty  thousand 
proprietors,  all  might  go  welL 

Signs  were  not  wanting,  however,  that  if  the  people 
were  almost  unanimous  in  accepting  Mary  as  their  Queen, 
they  wei39  not  united  upon  religion.  When  Dr.  Gilbert 
Bourne,  preaching  at  St  Paul's  Cross  (Aug.  13th,  1653) 
praised  Bishop  Bonner,  be  was  interrupted  by  shouts;  a 
dagger  was  thrown  at  him ;  he  was  hustled  out  of  the 
pulpit,  and  his  life  was  threatened.  The  tumult  was  only 
appeased  when  Bradford,  a  known  Protestant,  appealed  to 
the  crowd.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  authorised  to 
declare  to  the  people  that  it  was  not  the  Queen's  intention 
to  constrain  men's  consciences,  and  that  she  meant 
to  trust  solely  to  persuasion  to  bring  them  to  the  tma 
faith. 
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Five  days  later  (August  18  th),  Mary  issued  hei  first 
Proclamation  abotU  Religion^  in  which  she  advised  her 
subjects  "to  live  together  in  quiet  sort  and  Christian 
charity,  leaving  those  new-found  devilish  terms  of  papist 
or  heretic  and  such  like."  She  declared  that  she  meant  to 
support  that  religion  which  she  had  always  professed ;  but 
she  promised  "that  she  would  not  compel  any  of  her 
subjects  thereunto,  unto  suck  time  cu  fiirther  order,  by 
common  assent,  may  he  taken  therein'* — a  somewhat 
significant  threat  The  proclamation  prohibited  unlicensed 
preaching  and  printing  "  any  book,  matter,  ballad,  rhyme, 
interlude,  process,  or  treatise,  or  to  play  any  interlude, 
except  they  have  Her  Grace's  special  licence  in  writing  for 
the  same,"  which  makes  it  plain  that  from  the  outset  Mary 
did  not  intend  that  any  Protestant  literature  should  be  read 
by  her  subjects  if  she  could  help  it.^ 

Mary  was  crowned  with  great  ceremony  on  October  1st, 
and  her  first  Parliament  met  four  days  later  (Oct.  5th 
to  Dec.  6th,  1553).  It  reversed  a  decision  of  a  former 
Parliament,  and  declared  that  Henry  vnL's  marriage  with 
Catharine  of  Aragon  had  been  valid,  and  that  Mary  was 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne ;  and  it  wiped  out  all  the 
religious  legislation  under  Edward  VL  The  Council  had 
wished  the  anti-papal  laws  of  Henry  vm.  to  be  rescinded ; 
but  Parliament,  especially  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
not  prepared  for  anything  so  sweeping.  The  Church  of 
England  was  legally  restored  to  what  it  had  been  at  the 
death  of  Henry,  and  Mary  was  left  in  the  anomalous 
position  of  being  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  in 
England  while  she  herself  devoutly  believed  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Soma  The  title  and  the 
powers  it  gave  were  useful  to  restore  by  royal  proclama- 
tion the  mediseval  ritual  and  worship,  and  Mass  was 
reintroduced  in  this  way  in  December.' 

Meanwhile   the   marriage  of    the  Queen  was  being 

^  Gee  and  Hardj,  Docwmenis,  etc  p.  878. 

*  The  Act  of  ParliAment  is  printed  in  Qm  and  Hardy,  DotfummnH,  ito. 
p.  877, 
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discossed  Mary  herself  decided  the  matter  by  solemnly 
promising  the  Spanish  Ambassador  (Oct.  19  th)  that  she 
would  wed  Philip  of  Spain;  the  marriage  treaty  was 
signed  on  January  12th,  1654;  the  formal  betrothal  took 
place  in  March,  and  the  wedding  was  celebrated  on  July 
25th.^  It  was  very  unpopular  from  the  first.  The  boys 
of  London  pelted  with  snowballs  the  servants  of  the 
Spanish  embassy  sent  to  ratify  the  wedding  treaty  (Jan. 
1st,  1554);  the  envoys  themselves  were  very  coldly 
received  by  the  populace;  and  Mary  had  to  issue  a 
proclamation  commanding  that  all  courtesy  should  be  used 
to  the  Prince  of  Spain  and  his  train  coming  to  England  to 
marry  the  Queen.* 

Li  September  (1553)  the  pronouncedly  Protestant 
Bishops  who  had  remained  in  England  to  face  the  storm, 
Cranmer,  Bidley,  Coverdale,  Latimer,  were  ejected  and 
imprisoned;  the  Protestant  refugees  from  France  and 
Germany  and  many  of  the  eminent  Protestant  leaders  had 
sought  safety  on  the  Continent;  the  deprived  Bomanist 
Bishops,  Gardiner,  Heath,  Bonner,  Day,  had  been  reinstated; 
and  the  venerable  Bishop  Tunstall,  who  had  acted  as 
Wolse/s  agent  at  the  famous  Diet  of  Worms,  had  been 
placed  in  the  See  of  Durham. 

Various  risings,  one  or  two  of  minor  importance  and  a 
more  formidable  one  under  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  had  been 
crushed.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  (February 
12th,  1554),  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Lord  Suffolk,  and  others 
were  executed.  Charles  v.  strongly  recommended  the 
execution  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  but  his  advice  was  not 
followed. 

England  was  still  an  excommunicated  land,  and  both 
Queen  and  King  Consort  were  anxious  to  receive  the  papal 
peaca  As  soon  as  he  had  been  informed  by  Mary  of  her 
succession  to  the  throne,  the  Pope,  Julius  n.,  had  selected 

>  Philip's  marriageB  had  this  peculiarity  ahont  them,  that  his  seoood  wife 
(Mary)  had  been  betrothed  to  his  father,  and  hi*  third  wife  had  beea 
betrothed  to  his  son. 

*  Strype,  Memorials  of  Queen  Mary's  Beign,  lu.  ii  316. 
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Cardinal  Pole  to  be  bis  Legate  to  Englcuxd  (early  in  August 
1553).  No  one  could  have  been  more  suitable  He  was 
related  to  the  royal  house  of  England,  a  grandson  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  the  brother  of  Edward  iv.  He 
had  so  thoroughly  disapproved  of  the  anti-papal  policy  of 
Henry  YiiL  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  live  in  exile. 
He  was  a  Cardinal,  and  had  almost  become  Pope.  No 
one  could  have  been  more  acceptable  to  Mary.  He  had 
protested  against  her  mother's  divorce,  and  had  suffered  for 
it ;  and  he  was  as  anxious  as  she  to  see  England  restored 
to  the  papal  obedience.  But  many  difficulties  had  to  be 
cleared  away  before  Pole  could  land  in  England  as  the 
Pope's  Legate.  The  English  people  did  not  love  Legates, 
and  their  susceptibilities  had  to  be  soothed.  If  the  Pope 
made  the  restoration  of  the  Church  lands  a  condition  of  the 
restoration  of  England  to  the  papal  obedience,  and  if  Mary 
insisted  on  securing  that  obedience,  there  would  be  a 
rebellion,  and  she  would  lose  her  crown.  No  one  knew  all 
these  difficulties  better  than  the  Emperor,  and  he  exerted 
himself  to  overcome  them.  The  Curia  was  persuaded  that, 
as  it  was  within  the  Canon  Law  to  alienate  ecclesiastical 
property  for  the  redemption  of  prisoners,  the  Church  might 
give  up  her  claims  to  the  English  abbey  lands  in  order  to 
win  back  the  whole  kingdom.  Pole  himself  had  doubts 
about  this.  He  believed  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
reason  with  the  lay  appropriators  and  persuade  them  to 
make  restoration,  and  his  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  caused 
many  misgivings  in  the  minds  of .  both  Charles  and  Philip 
Nor  could  the  Cardinal  land  in  England  until  his  attainder 
as  an  English  nobleman  had  been  reversed  by  Parliament 
He  had  been  appointed  Legate  to  England  once  before 
(February  7th,  1536),  in  order  to  compass  Henry  vni.'s 
return  to  the  papal  obedience ;  he  had  written  against  the 
Royal  Supremacy.  Neither  Lords  nor  Commons  were  very 
anxious  to  receive  him. 

At  last,  more  than  thirteen  months  after  his  appoint- 
ment, the  way  was  open  for  his  coming  to  England.  He 
landed  at  Dover  (Nov.  20tb,  1554),  went  on  to  Gravesend, 
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and  there  found  waiting  him  an  Act  of  Parliament  revers- 
ing bis  attainder.  It  had  been  introduced  into  the  Lords, 
passed  in  the  Upper  House  in  two  days,  was  read  three 
times  in  the  Commons  in  one  day,  and  received  the 
Boyal  Assent  immediately  thereafter  (Nov.  27th,  1554). 
Tunstall,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  brought  him  letters 
patent,  empowering  him  to  exercise  his  office  of  Legate 
in  England.  He  embarked  in  a  royal  barge  with  his 
silver  cross  in  the  prow,  sailed  up  the  Thames  on  a 
favouring  tide,  landed  at  Whitehall,  and  was  welcomed 
by  Mary  and  Philip.  On  the  following  day  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  invited  to  the  Palace  to  meet 
him,  and  he  explained  his  commission.  The  day  after, 
the  question  was  put  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
whether  the  nation  should  return  to  the  papal  obedience, 
and  was  answered  affirmatively.  Whereupon  Lords  and 
Commons  joined  in  a  supplication  to  the  Queen  ''that 
they  might  receive  absolution,  and  be  received  into  the 
body  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  under  the  Pope,  the 
Supreme  Head  thereof.''  The  Supplication  was  presented 
on  the  30th,  and  in  its  terms  the  Queen  besought  the 
L^te  to  absolve  the  realm  for  its  disobedience  and 
schisnL  Then,  while  the  whole  assembly  knelt.  King 
and  Queen  on  their  knees  with  the  others,  the  Legate 
pronounced  the  absolution,  and  received  the  kingdom 
^  again  into  the  unity  of  our  Mother  the  Holy 
Church." 

It  now  remained  to  Parliament  to  pass  the  laws  which 
the  change  required.  Li  one  comprehensive  statute  all 
the  anti-papal  legislation  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  vm.  and 
of  Edwwl  VL  was  rescinded,  and  England  was,  so  far  as 
laws  could  make  it,^  what  it  had  been  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  vn.  Two  days  later  (Dec.  2nd,  1554),  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  Advent,  Philip  and  Mary,  with  the  Legate, 
attended  divine  service  in  St.  Paul's,  and  after  Mass 
listened  to  an  eloquent  sermon  from  Bishop  Gardiner, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  publicly  abjured  the  teaching 
'  Gee  and  Hardy,  Doeumentif  eto.  p.  93(^ 
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of  his  book  De  vera  obedierUicL^  Convocation  reoeived  a 
special  absolution  from  the  L^te.  To  show  how 
thoroughly  England  had  reconciled  itself  to  Mother 
Church,  Parliament  proceeded  to  revive  the  old  Acts 
against  heresy  which  had  been  originally  passed  for  the 
suppression  of  LoUardy,  among  them  the  notorious  De 
Kceretico  comburendo^  and  England  had  again  the  privil^e 
of  burning  Evangelical  Christians  secured  to  it  by  Act  of 
Parliament* 

In  March  1554  the  Queen  had  issued  a  series  of 
Injunctions  to  all  Bishops,  instructing  them  on  a  variety 
of  matters,  all  tending  to  bring  the  Church  into  the 
condition  in  which  it  had  been  before  the  innovations  of 
the  late  reign.  The  Bishops  were  to  put  into  execution 
all  canons  and  ecclesiastical  laws  which  were  not  expressly 
contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  realm.  They  were  not  to 
inscribe  on  any  of  their  ecclesiastical  documents  the 
phrase  regia  auetoritaie  fuicUus;  they  were  to  see  that 
no  heretic  was  admitted  to  any  ecclesiastical  office ;  they 
were  to  remove  all  married  priests,  and  to  insist  that 
every  person  vowed  to  celibacy  was  to  be  separated  from 
his  wife  if  he  had  married ;  they  were  to  observe  all  the 
holy  days  and  ceremonies  which  were  in  use  in  the  later 
days  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  vin. ;  all  schoolmasters 
suspected  of  heresy  were  to  be  removed  from  their  offica 
These  Injunctions  kept  carefully  within  the  lines  of  the 
Act  which  had  rescinded  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VL*  The  Bishop  of  London,  Bonner, 
had  previously  issued  a  list  of  searching  questions  to  be 
put  to  the  dergy  of   his  diocese,  which   concerned  the 

'  In  the  days  of  Heniy  vni..  Bishop  Gardiner  had  pablished  a  book 
ander  this  title,  in  which  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  England  was  strongly 
repudiated.  Someone,  probably  Bale,  when  Gardiner  was  aiding  the  Queen 
to  restore  that  supremacy,  had  translated  the  book  into  English,  and  had 
printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  title-page,  "A  double-minded  man  it  in- 
constant in  all  his  ways.** 

*  Gee  and  Hardy,  Dommenti,  iito,  p.  884.  The  Aot  d$  hanUee  osm* 
hwrmdo  will  be  found  on  pw  188* 

*iMei.p.880. 
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kity  as  well  as  the  clergy,  and  which  went  a  good  deal 
further.  He  asked  whether  there  were  any  married 
clergymen,  or  clergymen  who  had  not  separated  themselves 
from  their  wives  or  concubines?  Whether  any  of  the 
clergy  maintained  doctrines  contrary  to  the  Catholic 
faith?  Whether  any  of  the  clergy  had  been  irregularly 
or  schismaticaUy  ordained?  Whether  any  of  them  had 
said  Mass  or  administered  the  sacraments  in  the  English 
language  after  the  Queen's  proclamation  ?  Whether  they 
kept  all  the  holy  days  and  fasting  days  prescribed  by  the 
Church  ?  Whether  any  of  the  clergy  went  about  in  other 
than  full  clerical  dress?  Whether  any  persons  in  the 
parish  spoke  in  favour  of  clerical  marriage?  These  and 
many  other  minute  questions  were  put,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  restoring  the  mediseval  ceremonies  and 
customs  in  every  detail^  His  clergy  assured  the  Bishop 
khat  it  was  impossible  to  make  all  the  changes  he 
demanded  at  once,  and  Bonner  was  obliged  to  give  them 
till  the  month  of  November  to  get  their  parishes  in  order. 
This  London  visitation  evidently  provoked  a  great  deal 
of  discontent  In  April  (1554)  ^  a  dead  cat  was  hung  on 
the  gallows  in  the  Cheap,  habited  in  garments  like  those 
of  a  priest  It  had  a  shaven  crown,  and  held  in  its  fore- 
paws  a  round  piece  of  paper  to  represent  a  wafer.  ...  A 
reward  of  twenty  marks  was  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  author  of  the  outrage,  but  it  was  quite  ineffectual"  * 
Other  graver  incidents  showed  the  smouldering  discontent 
The  revival  in  Parliament  of  the  old  anti-heresy  laws 
may  be  taken  as  the  time  clearly  foreshadowed  in  the 
Queen's  first  proclamation  on  religious  affcdrs  when  per- 
suasion was  to  cease  and  force  take  its  place.  The 
platitudes  of  many  modem  historians  about  Mary's 
humane  and  merciful  disposition,  about  Gardiner's  aversion 
to   shedding   blood,   about   ''the   good  Bishop"  Bonner*s 

>  Bonner's  Artiolet  of  Inqniry  are  printed  in  Strype's  Historical 
MemorialSy  EcdedaaUeal  and  OivU,  eto.  in.  IL  p.  217. 

*  Qairdner's  Th4  English  Church  in  the  Siaieenth  Century,  ete.  (Lomkni^ 
1902)  p.  889. 
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benevolent  attempt  to  persuade  his  victims  to  xecanti 
may  be  dismissed  from  our  mind&  The  fact  remains, 
that  the  persecutions  which  b^an  in  1556  were  clearly 
indicated  in  1663,  and  went  on  with  increasing  severity 
until  the  Queen's  death  put  an  end  to  them. 

The  visitations  had  done  their  work,  and  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Beformed  bishops  and  divines  had  been 
caught  and  secured  in  various  prisons.  ''  The  Tower,  the 
Fleet,  the  Marshalsea,  the  King's  Bench,  Newgate,  and  the 
two  Counters  were  full  of  them."^  Their  treatment 
differed.  **  The  prisoners  in  the  King's  Bench  had  toler- 
ably fair  usage,  and  favour  sometimes  shown  thenL  There 
was  a  pleasant  garden  belonging  thereunto,  where  they 
had  liberty  sometimes  to  walk."  They  had  also  the 
liberty  of  meeting  for  worship,  as  had  the  prisoners  in  the 
Marshalsea.  Their  sympathisers  who  had  escaped  the  search 
kept  them  supplied  with  food,  as  did  the  early  Christians 
their  suffering  brethren  in  the  first  centuries.  But  in  some 
of  the  other  prisons  the  confessors  were  not  only  confined 
in  loathsome  cells,  but  suffered  terribly  from  lack  of  food. 
At  the  end  of  Strype's  catalogue  of  the  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  persons  who  were  burnt  during  the 
reign  of  Mary,  he  significantly  adds,  **  besides  those  that 
dyed  of  famyne  in  sondry  prisons."*  Some  of  the  im- 
prisoned were  able  to  draw  up  (May  8th,  1664)  and 
send  out  for  circulation  a  confession  of  their  faith,  meant 
to  show  that  they  were  suffering  simply  for  holding  and 
proclaiming  what  they  believed  to  be  scriptural  truth. 
They  declared  that  they  believed  all  the  canonical  books 
of  Scripture  to  be  God's  very  Word,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  the  judge  in  all  controversies  of  faith;  that  the 
Catholic  Church  was  the  Church  which  believed  and 
followed  the  doctrines  taught  in  Scripture;  that  they 
accepted  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  decisions  of  the 
first  four  (Ecumenical  Councils  and  of  the  Council  of 
Toledo,  as  well  as  the  teachings  of  Athanasius,  Irenseus, 

1  Strype,  Memorials^  Ecelesiastieal  and  Cfivil,  etc  UL  L  221,  22& 
</H(l.iiL  11556. 
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T^rtnlliaiiy  and  Damasns ;  that  they  believed  that  justifica- 
tion came  through  the  mercj  of  QoA,  and  that  it  was 
received  by  none  but  by  faith  only,  and  that  faith  was 
not  an  opinion,  but  a  persuasion  wrought  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  they  declared  that  the  external  service  of  Qod 
ought  to  be  according  to  6od*8  Word,  and  conducted  in 
a  language  which  the  people  could  understand;  they 
confessed  that  Qoi  only  by  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  prayed 
to,  and  therefore  disapproved  of  the  invocation  of  the 
saints ;  they  disowned  Purgatory  and  Masses  for  the  dead ; 
they  held  that  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  the 
Sacraments  instituted  by  Christ,  were  to  be  administered 
according  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  and  disallowed  the 
mutilation  of  the  sacrament,  the  theory  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  the  adoration  of  the  bread.^  This  was  signed 
by  Ferrar,  Hooper,  Coverdale  (Bishops),  by  Rogers  (the 
first  martyr),  by  Bradford,  Philpot,  Crome,  Saunders,  and 
others.  John  Bradford,  the  single-minded,  gentle  scholar, 
was  probably  the  author  of  the  Confession. 

Cardinal  Pole,  in  his  capacity  as  papal  L^;ate,  issued 
a  commission  (Jan.  28th,  1555)  to  Bishop  Grardiner  and 
several  others  to  try  the  prisoners  detained  for  heresy. 
Then  followed  (Feb.  4th,  1565)  the  burning  of  John 
Bogers,  to  whom  l^dale  had  entrusted  his  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  who  was  the  real  compiler  of  the 
Bible  known  as  Matthews*.  The  scenes  at  his  execution 
might  have  warned  the  authorities  that  persecution  was 
not  going  to  be  persuasiva  Crowds  cheered  him  as  he 
passed  to  his  death,  '^  as  if  he  were  going  to  his  wedding," 
the  French  Ambassador  reported.  His  fate  excited  a 
strong  feeling  of  sympathy  among  almost  aU  classes  in 
society,  which  was  ominoua  Even  Simon  Eenard,  the 
trusted  envoy  of  Charles  v.,  took  the  liberty  of  warning 
Philip  that  less  extreme  measures  ought  to  be  used.  But 
the  worst  of  a  persecuting  policy  is  that  when  it  has 
once  begun  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  it  up  with- 
out  confession   of   defeat.     Bishop   Hooper  was  sent  to 

'  Stiype,  MemoriaU^  Ecdmastictd  and  Cwd^  etc  iiL  i  222,  lu.  ii  224« 
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Gloucester  to  suffer  in  his  cathedral  town,  Saunders  to 
Coventry,  and  Dr.  Taylor  was  burnt  on  Aldhani  Common 
in  Suffolk.  Several  other  martyrs  suffered  the  same  fate 
of  burning  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Bobert  Ferrar,  the  Bef ormed  Bishop  of  St  David's,  was 
sent  to  Carmarthen  to  be  burnt  in  the  chief  town  of  his 
diocese  (March  30th,  1655).  Perhaps  it  was  his  death 
that  gave  rise  to  the  verses  in  Welsh,  exhorting  the  men 
of  the  Principality  to  rise  in  defence  of  their  religion 
against  the  Ei^lish  who  were  bent  on  its  destruction,  and 
calling  them  to  extirpate  image  worship  and  the  use  of 
the  crudfix.^ 

Bishops  Bidley  and  Latimer  and  Archbishop  Cranmer 
had  been  kept  in  confinement  at  Oxford  since  April  1654; 
and  they  were  now  to  be  proceeded  against  The  two 
Bishops  were  brought  before  the  Court  actilig  on  a  com- 
mission from  Cardinal  Pole,  the  L^te.  They  were  con- 
demned on  Oct  1st,  1555,  and  on  the  16th  they  were 
burnt  at  Oxford  in  the  present  Broad  Street  before  Balliol 
Coll^;e.  Cranmer  witnessed  their  death  from  the  top  of 
the  tower  in  which  he  was  confined. 

In  the  Archbishop's  case  it  was  deemed  necessary,  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  Canon  Law,  that  he 
should  be  tried  by  the  Pope  himself.  He  was  accordingly 
informed  that  his  sovereigns  had  "^  denounced  **  him  to  the 
Pope,  and  that  His  Holiness  had  coiomissioned  the  Cardinal 
Du  Puy,  Prefect  of  the  Inquisition,  to  act  on  his  behalf, 
and  that  Du  Puy  had  delegated  the  duty  to  James  Brooks, 
who  had  succeeded  Hooper  as  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  to  the 
Dean  of  St  Paul's,  and  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury. 
The  trial  took  place  in  St  Mary's  Church.  The  accusers, 
Philip  and  Mary,  were  represented  by  Drs.  Martyn  and 
Story.  They,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereigns,  presented 
a  lengthy  indictment,  in  which  the  chief  charges  were 
adultery,  perjury,  and  heresy.  The  first  meant  that 
although   a   priest   he  had   been  married,  and  had  even 

1  CaUndar  ^  State  Fiap&n,  DomeiUe  Series,  ^  (hs  Btign  rf  J^UmiMI, 
1601-3;  with  Addenda,  1647-65  (London,  1870),  p.  488. 
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married  a  second  time  after  he  had  been  made  an  Arch- 
bishop;  the  second,  that  he  had  sworn  obedience  to  the 
Pope  and  broken  his  oath;  and  the  third,  that  he  had 
denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.^ 

Cranmer  refused  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
judges,  but  answered  the  charges  brought  agsdnst  him  to 
his  accusers  because  they  represented  his  sovereigns.  He 
denied  that  the  Pope  had  any  ecclesiastical  power  within 
England ;  but  submitted  to  the  kingly  supremacy.  As  Brooks 
had  no  authority  from  the  Pope  to  do  more  than  hear  the 
case,  no  judgment  was  pronounced ;  it  was  only  intimated 
that  the  proceedings  would  be  reported  to  Roma  Cranmer 
was  conducted  back  to  his  prison.  There  he  addressed' 
first  one,  then  a  second  letter  to  the  Queen.*  In  dignified 
and  perfectly  respectful  language  he  expressed  the  degra- 
dation of  the  kingdom  exhibited  in  the  act  of  the  sovereigns 
appealing  to  an  **  outward  judge,  or  to  an  authority  coming 
from  any  person  out  of  this  realm  "  to  judge  between  them 
and  one  of  their  own  subjecta  Cranmer  early  in  his 
career  had  come  to  the  unalterable  opinion  that  the  papal 
supremacy  was  responsible  for  the  abuses  and  disorders  in 
the  mediaeval  Church,  and  that  reformation  was  impossible 
so  long  as  it  was  maintained.  In  common  with  every 
thoughtful  man  of  his  generation,  he  repudiated  the  whole 
structure  of  papal  claims  built  up  by  the  Soman  Curia 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  held  that  it  was  in  every 
way  incompatible  with  the  loyalty  which  every  subject 
owed  to  his  sovereign  and  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  He 
took  his  stand  on  this  conviction. 

''Ignorance,  I  know,"  he  said,  ''may  excuse  other  men; 
but  he  that  ^oweth  how  prejudicial  and  injurious  the 
power  and  authority  which  the  Pope  challengeth  everywhere 
is  to  the  Crown,  laws,  and  customs  of  this  realm,  and  yet 
will  allow  the  same,  I  cannot  see  in  anywise  how  he  can 

^  An  acooatit  of  Cranmer'a  trial  is  given  in  Foze,  Ads  wnd  MoTvumenti 
(Londoni  1851),  iii.  656^.  The  process  ia  in  Or&nmer's  MUceUameoua  Writ' 
higs  and  Letten  (Parker  Society),  pp.  541  Jjf. 

<  Oranmer's  W<yrkB^  iL  447  /. 
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keep  his  due  allegiance,  fidelity,  and  truth  to  the  Crown  and 
state  of  this  realm." 

In  his  second  letter  he  struck  a  bolder  note,  and  de- 
clared that  the  oath  which  Mary  had  sworn  to  maintain 
the  laws,  liberties,  and  customs  of  the  realm  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  other  oath  she  had  taken  to  obey  the 
Pope,  to  defend  his  person,  and  to  maintain  his  authority, 
honour,  laws,  and  privileges.  The  accusation  of  perjury 
did  not  touch  him  at  alL  The  sovereigns — Bishop  Brooks, 
appointed  to  try  him— every  constituted  authority  in  the 
resdm — when  confronted  by  it,  had  to  choose  between  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  country  or  to  Papacy ;  he  had  chosen 
allegiance  to  his  fatherland ;  others  who  acted  differently 
betrayed  it  That  was  his  position.  The  words  he 
addrc^Bsed  to  Queen  Mary — "  I  fear  me  that  there  be  con- 
tradictions in  your  oath  " — ^was  his  justification. 

At  Rome,  Cranmer  was  found  guilty  of  contumacy,  and 
the  command  went  forth  that  he  was  to  be  deposed,  de- 
graded, and  punished  as  a  heretic.  In  the  meantime  he 
was  burnt  in  effigy  at  Roma  When  he  heard  his  sentence, 
he  composed  an  Appeal  to  a  General  Council,  following, 
he  said,  the  example  of  Luther.^  The  d^radation  was 
committed  to  Bonner  and  Thirlby,  and  was  executed  by 
the  former  with  his  usual  brutality.  This  done,  he  was 
handed  over  to  the  secular  authorities  for  execution.  Then 
began  a  carefully  prepared  course  of  refined  mental  tor- 
ture, which  resulted  in  the  ^Recantations  of  Thomas 
Cranmer.***  A  series  of  recantations  was  presented  to 
him,  which  he  was  ordered  to  sign  by  his  sovereign ;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  now,  it  was  the  sovereign's  command 
that  made  it  almost  impossible  for  Cranmer  to  refuse  to 
sign  the  papers  which,  one  after  another,  were  given  hiuL 
He  was  a  man  who  felt  the  necessity  of  an  ultimate 
authDrity.  He  had  deliberately  put  aside  that  of  the  Pope, 
and  as  delibei'ately  placed  that  of  the  sovereign  in  its 
place;  and  now  the   ultimate   authority,  which   his   con- 

>  Works,  il  pp.  445-56. 

*  MitetUoneauB  Writings,  etc.  (Parker  Society)  pi  Wt. 
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scienoe  approved,  commanded  him  to  sign.  The  first  four 
were  not  real  recantations ;  Cranmer  could  sign  them  with 
a  good  conscience ;  they  consisted  of  generalities,  the  effect 
of  which  depended  on  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used,  and 
everyone  Iqiew  the  meanings  which  he  had  attached  to  the 
words  all  throughout  his  public  life.  But  the  fifth  and 
the  sixth  soiled  his  conscience  and  occasioned  his  remorse. 
It  was  not  enough  for  Mary,  Pole,  and  Bonner  that  they 
were  able  to  destroy  by  fire  the  bodies  of  English  Be- 
formers,  they  hoped  by  working  partly  on  the  conscience 
and  partly  on  the  weakness  of  the  leader  of  the  English 
Beformation,  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  the  whole  move- 
ment In  the  end,  the  aged  martyr  redeemed  his  momen- 
tary weakness  by  a  last  act  of  heroism.  He  knew  that 
his  recantations  had  been  published,  and  that  any  further 
declaration  made  would  probably  be  suppressed  by  his  un- 
scrupulous antagonists.  He  resolved  by  a  single  action  to 
defeat  their  calculations  and  stamp  his  sincerity  on  the 
memories  of  his  countrymen.  His  dying  speech  was 
silenced,  as  he  might  well  have  expected;  but  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  something  which  could  not  be 
stifled^ 

**  At  the  moment  he  was  taken  to  the  stake  he  drew  from 
his  bosom  the  identical  paper  (the  recantation),  throwing  it, 
in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  with  his  own  hands  into 
the  fiames,  asking  pardon  of  Gbd  and  of  the  pe(^le  for 
having  consented  to  such  an  act,  which  he  excused  by  say- 
ing that  he  did  it  for  the  public  benefit,  as,  had  his  life, 
wUch  he  sought  to  save,  been  spared  him,  he  might  at  some 
time  have  stiU  been  of  use  to  them,  praying  them  all  to  per- 
sist in  the  doctrines  believed  by  him,  and  absolutely  denying 
the  Sacrament  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Church.  And, 
finally,  stretching  forth  his  arm  and  right  hand,  he  said : 
This  which  hath  sinned,  having  signed  the  writing,  must 
be  the  fiist  to  euSer  punishment ' ;  and  thus  did  he  place  it 
in  the  fire  and  burned  it  himself.''* 

*  Pollard,  Orcmmer,  pp.  867-81. 

*  Oalendar  qf  State  Papers  and  M8S,  emitting  in  (he  Archives  mid  CktU^ 
Hone  ^f  Venice,  1666-66,  p.  886, 
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It  the  martTidoms  of  Bidley  and  Latimer  lighted  the 
torch,  Cramner's  spread  the  conflagration  which  in  the 
end  burnt  up  the  Bomanist  reaction  and  made  England  a 
Protestant  nation.  The  very  weakness  of  the  aged  Primate 
became  a  background  to  make  the  clearer  his  final  heroism. 
The  '*  common  man "  sympathised  with  him  all  the  more. 
He  had  never  been  a  very  strong  man  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  words.  The  qualities  which  go  to  form  the  exquisite 
liturgist  demand  an  amount  of  religious  sensibility  and 
sympathy  which  seldom  belongs  to  the  leader  of  a  minority 
with  the  present  against  it  and  the  future  before  it  His 
peculiar  kind  of  courage,  which  enabled  him  to  face  Henry 
vm.  in  his  most  truculent  moods,  was  liker  a  woman's  than 
a  man's,  and  was  especially  called  forth  by  sympathy  with 
others  in  suffering.  None  of  Henry's  Ministers  pleaded 
harder  or  more  persistently  for  the  Princess  Mary,  the 
woman  who  burnt  him,  than  did  Cranmer ;  and  he  alone 
of  all  his  fellows  dared  to  beseech  the  monarch  for  Crom- 
well in  his  falL^ 

The  death  of  Cranmer  was  followed  by  a  long  succes- 
sion of  martyrdoms.  Cardinal  Pole  became  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  in  Philip's  absence  the  principal  adviser 
of  the  Queen.  He  did  not  manage,  if  he  tried,  to  stop  the 
burnings.  Sometimes  he  rescued  prisoners  from  the  vindic- 
tive Bonner ;  at  others  he  seems  to  have  hounded  on  the 
persecutors.  Mary's  conscience,  never  satisfied  at  the 
confiscation  of  property,  compelled  her  to  restore  the  lands 
still  in  possession  of  the  Crown,  and  to  give  up  the  "  first 
fruits"  of  English  benefices — the  only  result  being  to 
awaken  the  fears  of  thousands  of  proprietors,  and  set  them 
against  the  papal  claims.  She  attempted  to  restore  the 
monastic  institutions,  with  but  scanty  results;  to  revive 
pilgrimages  to  shrines,  which  were  very  forced  affairs,  and 
had  to  be  kept  alive  by  fining  the  parents  of  children 
who  did  not  join  them.  The  elevation  of  Pope  Paul  iv. 
(Cardinal  Caraffa)  to  the  See  of  Bome  increased  her 
difficulties.     The  new   Pontiff,   a   Neapolitan,  hated   her 

^  Pollard,  Cfrawmer,  ^  828. 
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Spanish  basband,  and  personally  disliked  Cardinal  Pole, 
her  chief  adviser.  Her  last  years  were  full  of 
troubles. 

Mary  died  in  1558  (Nov.  17th).  "The  unhappiest 
of  queens,  and  wives,  and  women/'  she  had  been  bom 
amidst  the  rejoicings  of  a  nation,  her  mother  a  princess  of 
the  haughtiest  house  in  Europe.  In  her  girlhood  she  had 
been  the  bride-elect  of  the  Emperor — a  lovely,  winning 
young  creature,  all  men  say.  In  her  seventeenth  year,  at 
the  age  when  girls  are  most  sensitive,  the  crushing  stroke 
which  blasted  her  whole  life  fell  upon  her.  Her  father, 
the  Parliament,  and  the  Church  of  her  country  called  her 
illegitimate ;  and  thus  branded,  she  was  sent  into  solitude 
to  brood  over  her  disgraca  When  almost  all  England 
hailed  her  Queen  in  her  thirtynseventh  year,  she  was 
already  an  old  woman,  with  sallow  face,  harsh  voice,  her 
dark  bright  eyes  alone  telling  how  beautiful  she  had  once 
been.  But  the  nation  seemed  to  love  her  who  had  been 
so  long  yearning  for  affection ;  she  married  the  man  of  her 
choice;  and  she  felt  herself  the  instrument  selected  by 
Heaven  to  restore  an  excommimicated  nation  to  the  peace 
of  GUkL  Her  husband,  whom  she  idolised,  tired  of  living 
with  her  after  a  few  yeara  The  child  she  passionately 
longed  for  and  pathetically  believed  to  be  coming  never 
cama^  The  Church  and  the  Pope  she  had  sacrificed  so 
much  for,  disr^arded  her  entreaties,  and  seemed  careless 
of  her  troubles.  The  people  who  had  welcomed  her,  and 
whom  she  really  loved,  called  her  "Bloody"  Mary, — a 
name  which  was,  after  all,  so  well  deserved  that  it  will 

^  There  an  few  man  pathetio  doonmanti  amoiig  tli*  State  F^pen  than 
those  thus  catalogaed : 

'<  King  Philip  and  Qaeen  Maiy  to  Cardinal  Pol^  notifying  that  the  Qneen 
haa  heen  deliTored  of  a  Prinoe." 

"  Passport  signed  hy  the  King  and  Qoeen  for  Sir  Heniy  Sydney  to  go 
orer  to  the  King  of  the  Romans  and  the  King  of  Bohemia,  to  announce  the 
Qaeen's  happy  deliTery  of  a  Prince." 

There  are  sereral  saoh  notifications  all  relidy  for  the  birth  which  nerer 
took  place.  Calendar  of  StaU  Pa^tm-g,  Domestic  Seriee,  qf  ike  Jteigne  tf 
I  r/.»  Jfofy,  mimbeik,  1647-80  (London,  1856),  p.  67. 
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always  remaiiL  Each  disappointment  she  took  as  a 
warning  from  Heaven  that  atonement  had  not  jet  been 
paid  for  England's  crimes,  and  the  fires  of  persecution  were 
kept  burning  to  appeaae  the  God  of  sixteenth  owtoiy 
Ron 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SETTLEMENT  IJNDEB  ELIZABETH.^ 

Mabt  Tudob's  health  had  long  been  fraily  and  when  it  was 
known  for  certcdn  that  she  would  leave  no  direct  heir  {i.e, 
from  about  June  1558),  the  people  of  England  were  silently 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Elizabeth  must  be  Queen,  or 
civil  war  would  result.  It  seemed  also  to  be  assumed  that 
she  would  be  a  Protestant,  and  that  her  chief  adviser  would 

1  SoiTBOSB :  CtUmida/r  qf  Ska$  Faptn^  JBUgahdh,  Foreign  (London*  1868, 
etc.) ;  Cahndar  of  State  Papers  relating  to  Scotland  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
(Edinbuigh,  1898,  etc.) ;  CaUndar  of  StaU  Papers,  Hatfield  MSS.  (London, 
1888);  Calendar  of  StaU  Papers,  FeneUan,  1668^0  (London,  1890); 
Calendar  of  StaU  Papers,  Spanish,  1668-67  (London,  1892) ;  Weias, 
PapisTS  d^ital  dn  Cardinal  QranveOo,  vola.  iT.-yi  (Paris,  1848-46); 
BuUarium  Bomanum,  for  two  Bolls — ^the  one  of  1569  (i.  840)  and  the  one 
deposing  Elizabeth  (ii  824) ;  A  CoUeetion  of  Original  Letters  from  the  Bishops 
to  the  Privy  Council,  1664  (voL  iz.  of  the  Camdon  Miscellany,  London, 
1893) ;  Calvin's  Letters  (vols.  zzxriiL-zlyiii.  of  the  Corpus  Brformatorwn) ; 
Swrich  Letters  (two  series)  (Parker  Sooiety,  Cambridge,  1868) ;  Liturgies 
and  occasional  Forms  <f  Prayer  set  forth  in  (he  Reign  qf  Quion  Flitabeth 
(Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1847) ;  Dysen,  Queene  Elizabeth's  Proclama- 
tion {IQIS), 

Lateb  Books  :  Creighton,  Queen  JSlixaheth  (London,  1896) ;  Hmne,  The 
Courtships  nf  Queen  EUsabeth  (London,  1896) ;  and  The  great  Lord  Burghley 
(London,  1898);  Philippson,  La  contre-r^volution  rsligieuss  (Brussels, 
1884) ;  Rnble,  Le  traiU  de  Cateau-Cambrdsis  (Paris,  1889) ;  Gee,  The 
Elizabethan  Clergy  (Oxford,  1898) ;  and  The  Elixabethan  Prayer-Book  and 
OmamenU  (London,  1902);  Tomlinson,  The  Prayer-Book,  Articles  and 
Homilies  (London,  1897) ;  Hardwick,  History  cf  the  Articles  of  Beligion 
(Cambridge,  1859);  Lorimer,  John  Enom  and  the  Church  cf  England 
(London,  1875) ;  Keal,  History  of  ths  Puritans  (London,  1754) ;  Parker, 
The  OmamenU  BuMc  (Oxford,  1881) ;  Shaw,  Eliadbethan  Predyterianism 
{English  Historical  Benimo,  iii  655) ;  Ccmbridgs  Modem  History,  ii  550/. ; 
Yteie,  History  tf  the  English  Ch/urth  im  ths  Biigns  ^  EliMbith  md  Jmnes^ 
1659-1696  (London,  1904}. 
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be  William  Cecil,  who  had  been  trained  in  statecraft  as 
secretary  to  England's  greatest  statesman,  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector Somerset     So  it  fell  out 

Many  things  contributed  to  create  such  expectations. 
The  young  intellectual  life  of  England  was  slowly  becoming 
Protestant  Both  the  Spanish  ambassadors  noticed  this 
with  alarm,  and  reported  it  to  their  master.^  This  was 
especially  the  case  among  the  young  ladies  of  the  upper 
classes,  who  were  becoming  students  learned  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Italian,  and  at  the  same  time  devout  Protestants, 
with  a  distinct  leaning  to  what  afterwards  became  Puritan- 
ism. Elizabeth  herself,  at  her  most  impressionable  age  had 
been  the  pupil  of  Bishop  Hooper,  who  was  accustomed  to 
praise  her  intelligenca  ''In  religious  matters  she  has 
been  saturated  ever  since  she  was  bom  in  a  bitter  hatred 
to  our  faith,"  said  the  Bishop  of  AquilcL*  The  common 
people  had  been  showing  their  hatred  of  Bomanism,  and 
"images  and  religious  persons  were  treated  disrespect- 
fully." It  was  observed  that  Elizabeth  "  was  very  much 
wedded  to  the  people  and  thinks  as  they  do,"  and  that 
^her  attitude  was  much  more  gracious  to  the  common 
people  than  to  other&"  *  The  burnings  of  the  Protestant 
martyrs,  and  especially  the  execution  of  Cranmer,  had 
stirred  the  indignation  of  the  populace  of  London  and  the 
south  counties  against  Bomanism,  and  the  feelings  were 
spreading  throughout  the  country.  All  classes  of  the 
people  hated  the  entire  subjugation  of  English  interests  to 
those  of  Spain  during  the  late  reign,  just  as  the  people  of 
Scotland  at  the  same  time  were  growing  weary  of  French 
domination  under  Mary  of  Lorraine,  and  Elizabeth  shared 
the  feeling  of  her  peopla^ 

Yet  there  was  so  much  in  the  political  condition  of 
the  times  to  make  both  Elizabeth  and  Cedl  pause  before 

>  CcUmdar  qf  Letters  and  State  Fapen  relaHng  to  English  Jffain,  prv- 
mrved  principally  in  the  Archives  of  Simancat  (London,  1892),  L  p.  7. 

'  IHd,  p.  89.  In  the  same  letter  the  Bishop  blames  the  instraotioiis  of 
the  "Italian  heretic  friais,"  i.«.  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli  and  Oohino;  oC 
p.  81. 

•/M2.  pp.  1,4,  8,  etc  « /M.  pp.  8,  77. 
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committing  themselyes  to  the  Beformation,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  believe  that  religious  conviction  had  a  great 
influence  in  determining  their  action.  England  was  not 
the  powerful  nation  in  1558-60  which  it  became  after 
twenty  years  under  the  rule  of  the  great  Queen.  The 
agrarian  troubles  which  had  disturbed  the  three  reigns  of 
Henry  vm.,  Edward,  and  Mary  had  not  died  out  The 
coinage  was  still  as  debased  as  it  had  been  in  the  closing 
years  of  Henry  vm.  Trade  was  stagnant,  and  the  coimtry 
was  suffering  from  a  two  years'  visitation  of  the  plagua 
The  war  with  France,  into  which  England  had  been 
dragged  by  Spain,  had  not  merely  drained  the  country  of 
men  and  money,  but  was  bringing  nothing  save  loss  of 
territory  and  damage  to  prestige.  Kor  was  there  much 
to  be  hoped  from  foreign  aid.  The  Bomanist  reaction  was 
in  full  swing  throughout  Europe,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
continental  Protestants  were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  It  was 
part  of  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambr^sis  (April  1559)  that 
France  and  Spain  should  unite  to  crush  the  Protestantism 
of  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  secret  treaty  between 
Philip  XL  and  Catherine  de'  Medici  in  1565  ^  showed  that 
such  a  design  was  thought  possible  of  accomplishment 
during  the  earlier  years  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  never 
wholly  abandoned  until  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  in  1588. 
Cecil's  maxim,  that  the  Beformation  could  not  be  crushed 
until  England  had  been  conquered,  had  for  its  corollary 
that  the  conquest  (n  England  must  be  the  prime  object  of 
the  Bomanist  sovereigns  who  were  bent  on  bringing  Europe 
back  to  the  obedience  of  Boma  The  determination  to 
take  the  Protestant  side  added  to  the  insecurity  of 
Elizabeth's  position  in  the  earlier  years  of  her  reign.  She 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pope  and  probably  of  all  the 
European  Powers,  Bomanist  and  Protestant,  ill^timate; 
and  heresy  combined  with  beistardy  was  a  terrible  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  Henry  n.  of  France,  who  meant  to  support 
the  claims   of  his  daughter-in-law,  the  young  Queen  of 

^  Calendar  qf  LeUer$  a/nd  State  Paper$  relating  to  English  jiffain,  etc, 
IntroductioD,  p.  It. 
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Scots, — ^undoubtedly  the  lawful  heir  in  the  eyes  of  all  who 
believed  that  Henry  Ym.  had  been  lawfully  married  to 
Catharine  of  Aragon.  The  Spanish  Ambassador,  Count  de 
Feria,  tried  to  frighten  Elizabeth  by  reminding  her  how, 
in  consequence  of  a  papal  excommunication,  Kavarre  had 
been  seized  by  the  Eling  of  Spain.^  His  statement  to  his 
master,  that  at  her  accession  two-thirds  of  the  English 
people  were  Bomanists,'  may  be  questioned  (he  made 
many  miscalculations),  but  it  is  certain  that  England  was 
anything  but  a  united  Protestant  nation.  Still,  who  knew 
what  trouble  Philip  might  have  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Congr^tion  might  be  encouraged  enough 
to  check  French  designs  on  England  through  Scotland.* 
At  the  worst,  Philip  of  Spain  would  not  like  to  see 
England  wholly  in  the  grip  of  France.  The  Queen  and 
Cecil  made  up  their  minds  to  take  the  risk,  and  England 
was  to  be  Protestant  and  defy  the  Pope,  from  "whom 
nothing  was  to  be  feared  but  evil  will,  cursing,  and 
practising.** 

Paul  lY.,  it  was  said,  was  prepared  to  receive  the  news 
of  Elizabeth's  succession  favourably,  perhaps  under  con- 
ditions to  guarantee  her  legitimacy;  but  partly  to  his 
astonishment,  and  certainly  to  his  wrath,  he  was  not  even 
officially  informed  of  her  accession,  and  the  young  Queen's 
ambassador  at  Bome  was  told  that  she  had  no  need  for 
him  there. 

The  changes  at  home,  however,  were  made  with  all  due 
caution.  In  Elizabeth's  first  proclamation  an  "  et  cetera  " 
veiled  any  claim  to  be  the  Head  of  the  Church,*  and 
her  earliest  meddling  with  ecclesiastical  matters  was  to 
forbid  all  contentious  preaching.*  The  statutory  religion 
(Bomanist)  was  to  be  maintained  for  the  meantime     No 

^  CaUfnia/r  of  LeUen  and  Stale  Papen  relating  to  EnglUk  Jffa4T$f  eto. 

»  iWa.  pp.  89,  67  ;  cf.  88. 

•  Cf.  Device  in  Gee's  Elizabethan  Prayer  Book^  p.  197. 

*  Strype,  Annals  of  the  R  formation  and  EstablinhmerU  of  Beligion^  eta 
(Oxford,  1824)  I.  ii.  389. 

'  Gee  and  H^rdy,  Documents^  etc.  p.  iltf. 
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offldai  proclamation  was  made  foreshadowing  ooming 
changes. 

Elizabeth,  however,  did  not  need  to  depend  on  proclama- 
tions to  indicate  to  her  people  the  path  she  meant  to  tread. 
She  graciously  accepted  the  Bible  presented  to  her  on  her 
entry  into  London,  clasped  it  to  her  bosom,  and  pressed  it 
to  her  lips.  Her  hand  ostentatiously  shrank  from  the  kiss  of 
Bonner  the  persecutor.  The  great  lawyer,  Groderick,  pointed 
out  ways  in  which  Protestant  feeling  might  find  vent  in  a 
legal  manner: 

''  In  the  meantime  Her  Majesty  and  all  her  subjects  may 
by  licence  of  law  use  the  English  Litany  and  suffrages  used 
in  King  Henry's  time,  and  besides  Her  Majesty  in  her  closet 
may  use  the  Mass  without  lifting  up  the  Host  according  to 
the  ancient  canons,  and  may  also  have  at  every  Mass  some 
communicants  with  the  ministers  to  be  used  in  both  kind&"  ^ 

The  advice  was  acted  upon,  improved  upon.  ^  The  affairs 
of  religion  continue  as  usual,"  says  the  Venetian  agent 
(Dec.  17th,  1558),  "but  I  hear  that  at  Court  when  the 
Queen  is  present  a  priest  officiates,  who  says  certain 
prayers  with  the  Litanies  in  English,  after  the  fashion  of 
King  Edward.**  *  She  went  to  Mass,  but  asked  the  Bishop 
officiating  not  to  elevate  the  Host  for  adoration ;  and  when 
he  refused  to  comply,  she  and  her  ladies  swept  out  of 
church  immediately  after  the  Gk)spel  was  read.*  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  in  the  usual  maii^ner  with  the  per- 
formance of  Mass,  but  the  Queen  did  not  appear  until  it 
was  over;  and  then  her  procession  was  preceded  by  a 
choir  which  sang  hymns  in  English.  When  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster  met  her  in  ecclesiastical  procession  with  the 
usual  candles  sputtering  in  the  hands  of  his  clergy,  the 

^  Goderiok's  Di/o^n  P9iiU9  nf  BeligUm  wtUfrmry  to  ik$  Ohureh  qf  Bom$  Ib 
printed  by  Dr.  Gee  in  the  appendix  to  hie  Elizabdhan  Pray^-Book  and 
OmamenU  (London,  1902),  pp.  202^.  ;  the  sentence  qnoted  is  on  p.  205 ; 
the  doeoment  is  also  in  Dixon's  Hidovy  of  (he  Chwreh  qfBnglamd^  t.  28. 

*  VmuUcMiSUao  Paptt9, 1658-80, 1. 

'  CkOendoT  qf  LeUon  and  StaU  Tag^on  rOaHnff  to  JSnfflith  Afmn^  jpfv» 
mrvod  ehi^y  in  ik$  Archives  qf  Simaneas,  i.  17,  25. 
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Queen  shoated,  ^  Away  with  these  torcheSy  we  have  light 
enough."  * 

She  was  orowned  on  January  15th»  1559 ;  but  whether 
with  all  the  customary  ceremonies,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
it  is  most  likely  that  she  did  not  communicata*  The 
Bishops  swore  fealty  in  the  usual  way,  but  were  chary  of 
taking  any  official  part  in  the  coronation  of  one  so  plainly 
a  heretic  Later  in  the  day,  Dr.  Cox,  who  had  been  King 
Ej^ward's  tutor,  and  was  one  of  the  returned  refugees, 
preached  before  the  Queen.  Aa  early  as  Dec.  14th 
(1558)  the  Spanish  Ambassador  could  report  that  the 
Queen  ''is  every  day  standing  up  against  religion 
(Bomanism)  more  openly,"  and  that  **  aU  the  heretics  who 
had  escaped  are  beginning  to  flock  back  again  from 
Germany."* 

When  Convocation  met  it  became  manifest  that  the 
clergy  would  not  help  the  Government  in  the  proposed 
changes.  They  declared  in  favour  of  transubstantiation 
and  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  against  the  royal 
supremacy.  The  Beformation,  it  was  seen,  must  be  carried 
through  by  the  civil  power  exclusively ;  and  it  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  forecast  what  Parliament  would  consent  to  do. 

What  was  actually  done  is  still  matter  of  debate,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Government  presented  at  least 
three  Billa  The  first  was  withdrawn;  the  second  was 
wrecked  by  the  Queen  withholding  her  Boyal  Assent ;  the 
third  resulted  in  the  Act  of  Supremacy  and  in  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  first  and  second 
Bills,  which  did  not  become  law,  included  in  one  proposed 
Act  of  legislation  the  proposals  of  the  Government  about 
the  Queen's  Supremacy  and  about  Uniformity  of  Public 
Worship.*     The  first  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 

*  OaUndar  ftf  state  Papen,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  Rtigne  of  Edwa/rd  F/., 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth  (London,  1856),  i.  128. 

'  Calendar  ef  Letters  and  State  Papers  relating  to  English  Jffairs,  pre* 
served  chiefly  in  the  Archives  qfSimancas,  L  26. 
» Ibid.  pp.  7,  12. 

*  English  ffistorieal  Review  for  July  1908,  pp.  517/.  ;  Dublin  Review, 
Jan.  1908  ;  The  Chwrch  InieUigencer,  Sept  1903,  pp.  134/. 
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Commcms  on  "Peh.  9th,  (1559),  was  discussed  there  Feb. 
13th  to  16th,  and  then  withdrawn.  A  ''new"  Bill  ''for 
the  supremacy  annexed  to  the  Grown ''  was  introduced  in 
the  Commons  on  Feb.  21sty  passed  the  third  reading  on 
the  25th,  and  was  sent  to  the  Lords  on  the  27tL^ 
I  The  majoritj  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  Protestant ;  * 
but  the  Marian  Bishops  had  great  influence  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  it  was  t^ere  that  the  Government  proposals 
met  with  strong  opposition.  Dr.  Jewel  describes  the 
situation  in  a  letter  to  Peter  Martyr  (March  20th): 

^  The  bishops  are  a  great  hindrance  to  us ;  for  being,  as 
you  know,  amone  the  nobility  and  leading  men  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  having  none  there  on  our  side  to  expose 
their  artifices  and  confute  their  falsehoods,  they  reign  as 
sole  monarchs  in  the  midst  of  ignorant  and  weak  men,  and 
easily  overreach  our  little  party,  either  by  their  numbers 
or  their  reputation  for  learning.  The  Queen,  meanwhile, 
though  she  openly  favours  our  cause,  yet  is  wonderfully 
afraid  of  allowing  any  innovations."* 

The  Bill  (Bill  No.  2— the  "new"  Bill),  which  had  passed 
the  Commons  on  the  25th,  was  read  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Lords  on  the  28  th,  passed  the  second  reading  on  March 
1 3th,  and  was  referred  to  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Carlisle,  and  Lords  • 
Winchester,  Westmoreland,  Shrewsbury,  Eutland,  Sussex, 
Pembroke,  Montagu,  Clinton,  Morley,  Eich,  Willoughby, 
and  North.  They  evidently  made  such  alterations  on  the 
Bill  as  to  make  that  part  of  it  at  least  which  enforced  a 
radical  change  in  public  worship  useless  for  the  purpose  of 

>  Ct  Tomlinion,  "  Elizabetliaii  Prayer-Book :  ohionologioal  table  of  Hi 
enactment,"  in  Cfhurch  ChuetU  for  Oot.  1906,  p.  288. 

'  Dublin  Beview,  Jan.  1908,  p.  48 « :  "Ad  qnem  eondem  locnm  (House 
of  Commons)  iati  oonTenenint  (nt  oommnnis  fertor  opinio)  ad  numerom 
dneentoram  yironun,  et  non  decern  catholid  inter  illoa  sont  reperti." 

*  Zurich  Letters,  I  10  (Parker  Society,  (Cambridge,  1842) ;  of.  Calendar 
if  Letters  and  State  Papers  relating  to  English  Jffairs,  preserved  principally 
in  the  Archives  of  Simaneas,  1558-67,  p.  88  :  "To-morrow  it  (the  Bill)  goee 
to  the  Upper  Hoose,  where  the  bishops  and  some  others  are  ready  to  die 
rathei  than  consent  to  it" 
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the  Gbvemment.  The  dearest  acoount  of  what  the  Loirda 
did  is  contained  in  a  letter  of  a  person  who  signs 
himself  "  n  Schif anojay**  which  is  preserved  in  the  State 
Archives  in  Mantua.^     He  says : 

**  Parliament,  which  ought  to  have  ended  last  Saturday, 
was  prolonged  till  next  Wednesday  in  Passion  Week,  and 
according  to  report  they  will  return  a  week  after  Easter 
(March  26,  1659);  which  report  I  believe,  because  of  the 
three  principal  articles  the  first  alone  passed,  viz.  to  give 
the  supremacy  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  Queen  .  .  . 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  bishops,  and  of  the 
chief  lords  and  barons  of  this  kingdom ;  but  the  Earls  of 
Arundel  and  Derby,  who  are  verv  ^kkI  CSiristians,  absented 
themselves  from  indisposition,  feigned,  as  some  think,  to 
avoid  consulting  about  such  ruin  of  this  realm. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Viscount 
Montague  and  Lord  Hastings  did  not  fail  in  their  duty,  like 
true  soldiers  of  Christ,  to  resist  the  Commons,  whom  they 
compelled  to  modify  a  book  passed  by  the  Commons  forbidding 
the  Mass  to  be  said  or  the  Commvmon  to  be  administered  (ne 
se  eommunicassero)  except  at  the  table  in  the  manner  of 
EdvHird  VL ;  nor  were  the  Divine  offices  to  be  performed  in 
church;  priests  likewise  being  allowed  to  marry,  and  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  Siacraments  being  absolutely 
abolished;  adding  thereto  many  extraordinary  penalties 
against  delinquents.  By  a  majority  of  votes  they  have 
decided  that  the  aforesaid  things  shall  be  expunged  from 
the  book,  and  that  the  Masses,  Sacraments,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Divine  offices  shall  be  performed  as  hitherta  .  .  •  The 
members  of  the  Lower  House,  seeing  that  the  Lords  passed 
this  article  of  the  Queen's  supremacy  of  the  Church,  but 
not  as  the  Commons  drew  it  up, — ^the  Lords  cancelling  the 
aforesaid  clauses  and  modifying  some  others, — grew  angry, 
and  would  consent  to  nothing,  but  ar^  in  very  great  con- 
troversy."* 

The  Lords,  induced  by  the  Marian  Bishops,  had  wrecked 
the  Government's  plan  for  an  alteration  of  religion. 

The  Queen  then  intervened.     She  refused  her  assent 

1  For  '*n  SoMfuioya"  and  hia  trastworthinetB,  o£  Oaimdar  ^  Sitik 
Papers,  Venetian,  ISSS-^SO,  PrefiMse  yuL 
^Ibid.  p.  62. 
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to  the  Bill,  on  the  dexterous  pretext  that  she  had  doubts 
about  the  title  which  it  proposed  to  confer  upon  her — 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church}  She  knew  that  Eomanists 
and  Calvinists  both  disliked  it,  and  she  adroitly  managed 
to  make  both  parties  think  that  she  had  jielded  to  the 
arguments  which  each  had  brought  forward.  The  Spanish 
Ambassador  took  all  the  credit  to  himself ;  and  Sandys  was 
convinced  that  Elizabeth  had  been  persuaded  by  Mr. 
Lever,  who  "  had  put  a  scruple  into  the  Queen's  head  that 
she  would  not  take  the  title  of  Supreme  Head."  * 

The  refusal  of  Boyal  Assent  enabled  the  Oovemment 
to  start  afresh.  They  no  longer  attempted  to  put  every- 
thing in  one  Bill  A  new  Act  of  Supremacy,'  in  which 
the  Queen  was  declared  to  be  **  the  only  supreme  governor 
of  this  realm  •  •  .  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
things  or  causes  as  temporal,''  was  introduced  into  the 
Commons  on  April  10th,  and  was  read  for  a  third  time  on 
the  13tL  Brought  into  the  Lords  on  April  14th,  it  was 
read  for  a  second  time  on  the  17th,  and  finally  passed  on 
April  29  th.  If  the  obnoxious  title  was  omitted,  all  the 
drastic  powers  claimed  by  Henry  vm.  were  given  to 
Elizabeth.  The  Elizabethan  Act  revived  no  less  than  nine 
of  the  Acts  of  Henry  vm.,^  and  among  them  the  statute 

>  Canon  Dixon  (ffistary  qf  (he  Chmrek  qf  Bngkmd,  t.  67)  declares  that 
the  phrase  "  Supreme  Head  "  was  not  in  the  Bill.  He  has  overlooked  the 
fact  that  Heath  in  his  speech  against  it  quotes  the  actual  words  used  in  the 
proposed  Act:  "I  promised  to  move  your  honours  to  consider  what  this 
supremacy  is  which  we  go  about  by  virtue  of  this  Act  to  give  to  the  Queen's 
Highness,  and  wherein  it  doth  consist,  as  whether  In  spiritual  government 
or  in  temporaL  If  in  spiritual,  like  as  the  words  of  the  Act  do  import, 
sdlioet :  Supnnu  H$ad  (fihe  ChMreh  tf  England  immediaU  and  next  wkdtr 
Ood,  then  it  would  be  considered  whether  this  House  hathe  authority  to 
grant  them,  and  Her  Highness  to  receive  the  same "  (Strype,  AnruUs^  L  L 
405). 

*  Oalendar  qf  Letten  and  State  Pa/pete  relating  to  Engluh  4fair$,  pre- 
mved  eh^fl/y  tn  the  ArdUvee  qf  Simancae^  ISSS-^,  pp.  87,  44,  50,  66^ 
66 ;  Park$r*i  CarretpaiuUnee^  p.  66  ;  Zurich  Letters,  L  88. 

'  The  Act  is  printed  in  Gee  and  Hardy,  Doeuments,  etc  p.  442. 

'  The  Acts  of  Henry  vm.  which  were  revived  were  :^24  Hen.  viii.  e. 
i2-~The  JUstraint  qf  Appeals,  passed  in  1588  ;  28  Hen.  vin.  c.  20—7^ 
sanditional  RabraiUU  qfAnnaUs ;  25  Hen.  viii.  c  19-  '•The  Sitbmissionqftke 
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concerning  doctors  of  civil  law,^  which  contained  these 
sentences :  "  Most  royal  majesty  is  and  hath  always  been, 
by  the  Word  of  God,  Supreme  Head  on  earth  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  hath  full  power  and  authority  to 
correct,  punish,  and  repress  all  manner  of  heresies  •  .  • 
and  to  exercise  all  other  manner  of  jurisdiction  commonly 
called  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ** ;  and  his  majesty  is  **  the 
only  and  undoubted  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  also  of  Ireland,  to  whom  by  Holy  Scripture 
all  authority  and  power  is  wholly  given  to  hear  and 
determine  all  manner  of  causes  ecclesiastical"  Thus  the 
very  title  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
revived  and  bestowed  on  Elizabeth  by  this  Parliament  of 
1559.  It  may  even  be  said  that  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  bestowed  upon  Elizabeth  was  more  extensive 
than  that  given  to  her  &ther,  for  schisms  were  added  to 
the  list  of  matters  subject  to  the  Queen's  correction,  and 
she  was  empowered  to  delegate  her  authority  to  com- 
missioners— a  provision  which  enabled  her  to  exercise  her 
supreme  governership  in  a  way  to  be  felt  in  every  comer 
of  the  land.*  This  Act  of  Supremacy  revived  an  Act  of 
King  Edward  VL,  enjoining  that  the  communion  should 
be  given  in  both  **  kinds,"  and  declared  that  the  revived 
Act  should  take  effect  irom  the  last  day  of  Parliament' 
It  contained  an  interesting  proviso  that  nothing  should 
be  judged  to  be  heresy  which  was  not  condemned  by 
canonical  Scripture,  or  by  the  first  four  General  Councils 
"  01  any  of  them."  * 

The  same  Parliament,  after  briefer  debate  (April  18th 


Clergy  and  Redraint  of  Appeals  ^  1SS4 ;  25  Hen.  vm.  o.  ^O-^The  Beele$i' 
astical  Appointments  Act;  The  absolute  BestraitU  of  Annates,  Election  qf 
Bishops,  a^  Letters  Missive  Aetqfl6S4 ;  26  Hen.  viii.  o.  21 — Act/orhidding 
Papal  Dispensations  and  the  Payment  qf  Peter^s  Pence  qf  16S4 ;  20  Hen. 
Tin.  0.  l^—Svffragwn  Bishops'  Act  of  16S4  ;  and  28  Hen.  viii.  c  16 — Ad 
for  the  Belease  of  such  as  home  cbtainedprete^ided  Dispensations  from  (he  See  qf 
Borne,  These  Acts  are  aU,  Bare  the  last  mentioned,  printed  in  Gee  and 
Hardy,  Doeum^ents,  etc.  ppw  178-282,  258-66. 

»/W(i.  p.  445.  'iWrf.  p.447. 

» Ibid,  p.  446.  *  Ibid,  p.  455. 
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to  28th),  passed  an  Act  of  Uniformity  which  took  an 
interesting  form.^  The  Act  began  by  declaring  that  at  the 
death  of  King  Edward  VL  there  "  remained  one  uniform 
order  of  common  service  and  prayer,  and  of  the  administra- 
tion of  sacraments,  rites,  and  ceremonies  in  the  Church  of 
England,  which  was  set  forth  in  one  Book,  entitled  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacra- 
m>ents  and  other  Rites  and  Cerem^mies  in  the  Church  of 
Englamd."  This  Book  had  been  authorised  by  Act  of 
Parliament  held  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  King 
Edward  yl,  and  this  Act  had  been  repealed  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary 
"  to  the  great  decay  of  the  due  honour  of  God,  and  dis- 
comfort of  the  professors  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  religion." 
This  Act  of  Queen  Mary  was  solemnly  repealed,  and  the 
Act  of  King  Edward  VL,  with  some  trifling  alterations,  was 
restored.  In  consequence,  **  all  and  singular  ministers  in 
any  cathedral  or  parish  church  **  were  ordered  **  to  say  and 
use  the  Matins,  Evensong,  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  administration  of  each  of  the  sacraments,  and 
all  their  common  and  open  prayer,  in  such  order  and  form 
as  is  mentioned  in  the  said  Book,  so  authorised  by 
Parliament  in  the  said  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  vi.,  with  one  alteration  or  addition  of  certain 
lessons  to  be  used  on  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  the 
form  of  the  Litany  altered  and  corrected,  and  two  sentences 
only  added  in  the  delivery  of  the  sacrament  to  the  com- 
municants, and  none  other  or  otherwisa''  This  meant  that 
while  there  might  be  the  fullest  freedom  of  thou^t  in 
the  country  and  a  good  deal  of  liberty  of  expression,  there 
was  to  be  no  freedom  of  public  worship.  All  Englishmen, 
of  whatever  creed,  were  to  be  compelled  by  law  to  join  in 
one  common  public  worship  according  to  the  ritual 
prescribed.  The  Act  of  Parliament  which  compelled  them 
to  this  had  no  specific  Book  of  Common  Prayer  annexed  to 
it  and  incorporated  in  it.  It  simply  replaced  on  the 
Statute  Book  the  Act  of  King  Edward  vi.,  and  with  it 
^  The  Act  is  printed  in  Gee  and  Hardy,  DocwnMnU,  etc  pp.  458  J^ 
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the  Second  Prayer-Book  of  King  Edward,  which  with  its 
rubrics  had  becoi  "  annexed  and  joined  **  to  that  Act  ^ — 
certain  specified  alterations  in  the  Book  being  notified  in 
the  Elizabethan  Act 

The  history  of  the  Elizabethan  Frayer-Book  is  oon- 
f essedlj  obscura  If  an  important  paper  called  the  Device,^ 
probably  drafted  by  Cecil,  embodied  the  intentions  of  the 
Government,  their  procedure  may  be  guessed  with  some 
probability.  It  enumerates  carefully,  after  the  manner  of 
the  great  Elizabethan  statesman,  the  dangers  involved  in 
any  **  alteration  of  religion,''  and  shows  how  they  can  be 
met  or  averted.  France  and  Scotland  can  be  treated 
diplomatically.  Bome  may  be  left  unheeded — ^it  is  far 
away,  and  its  opposition  will  not  go  beyond  **  evil  will  and 
cursing.**  The  important  dangers  were  at  homa  They 
,  would  come  from  two  sides — from  the  Bomanists  backed 
by  most  of  the  higher  clergy;  and  from  the  advanced 
Beformers,  who  would  scoff  at  the  alteration  which  is  alone 
possible  in  the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  and  would  call  it 
a  "  cloaked  papistry  and  a  mingle-mangle."  Yet  both  may 
be  overcome  by  judicious  firmness.  The  Bomanists  may 
be  coerced  by  penal  laws.  The  danger  from  the  advanced 
Beformers  may  be  got  over  by  a  carefully  drafted  Prayer- 
Book,  made  as  far  as  possible  to  their  liking,  and  enforced 
by  such  penalties  as  would  minimise  all  objections.  There 
is  great  hope  that  such  penalties  would  ^  touch  but  few.'' 
"And  better  it  were  that  they  did  suffer  than  Her 
Highness  or  Commonwealth  should  shake  or  be  in  danger." 
The  Device  suggested  that  a  small  committee  of  seven 
divines — all  of  them  well-known  Beformers,  and  most  of 
them  refugees — should  prepare  a  Book  "which,  being 
approved  by  Her  Majesty,"  might  be  laid  before  Parliament. 
It  was  evidently  believed  that  the  preparation  of  the  Book 
would  take  Some  time,  for  suggestion  is  made  that  food, 
drink,  wood,  and  coals  should  be  provided  for  their  sus- 

^  Q«e  and  Haidy,  DoeumenU,  eto.  p.  871. 

'  The  Detice  is  printed  in  Stiype,  AwmUs,  etc  i.  iL  892,  and  in  Gee*i 
Elizabethan  Prayef  Book  and  Ornaments  (London,  1902),  p.  195. 
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tenance  and  comfort  There  is  no  direct  evidence  to  show 
that  the  suggested  committee  met  or  was  even  appointed  ; 
but  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  most 
of  the  theologians  named  were  in  London,  and  were  in  a 
position  to  meet  together  and  consult  during  the  period 
when  such  a  Book  would  naturally  be  prepared.^  The 
whole  matter  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  secrecy  was 
probably  necessary  in  the  circumstances.  No  one  knew 
exactly  what  was  to  take  place;  but  some  change  was 
universally  expected.  ''There  is  a  general  expectation 
that  all  rites  and  ceremonies  will  shortly  be  reformed/' 
said  Bichard  Hillee,  writing  to  Bullinger  in  the  end  of 
February  (1559),  "  by  our  faithful  citizens  and  other  godly 
men  in  the  afore-mentioned  Parliament,  either  after  the 
pattern  which  was  lately  in  use  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  or  whidi  is  set  forth  by  the  Protestant 
Princes  of  Germany  in  the  afore-mentioned  Confession  of 
Augsburg.**  • 

The  authorities  kept  their  own  counsel,  and  nothing 
definite  was  known  to  outeiders.  A  Book  was  presented 
to  the  Commons — Ths  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
MinisiraUon  of  the  Saeramsnta^'-on  Feb.  16th,  at  the  time 
when  the  first  draft  of  the  Supremacy  Bill  was  being 
discussed.*  It  must  have  been  withdrawn  along  with 
2hat  BilL  The  second  attempt  at  a  Supremacy  Act  was 
probably  accompanied  with  a  Prayer-Book  annexed  to  the 
Bill ;  and  this  Prayer-Book  was  vehemently  opposed  in  the 
Lords,  who  struck  out  all  the  clauses  relating  to  it.^ 
What  this  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was,  cannot  be  exactly 
known.     Many  competent  liturgist  scholars  are  inclined 

>  Gee'i  EHadbethan  Profir-Book  amd  OmammUi,  pp.  76/ 

*  ZuHO^  Letten,  iL  17. 

*  The  Jtmrnal  qfihs  Houm  qf  Oommam,  L  64  :  "The Bill  for  the  Older 
of  Senrice  and  Ministers  in  the  Church  "  (Feb.  15th)  ;  The  Book  qf  Com- 
mon Prayer  and  Ministration  of  SaeramenU  (Feb.  16th). 

*  Calendan'  of  StaU  Papers,  Venetian,  1658-80,  p.  46 :  "a  book  passed 
by  the  Commons " ;  of.  above,  p.  892 ;  ot  also  Bishop  Soot's  speech  on 
the  reading  of  the  Bill  which  was  emasoalated  bj  the  Lords,  in  Stiype't 
AwnaU,  L  iL  408. 
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to  believe  that  it  was  something  more  drastic  than  the 
Edwardine  Prayer-Book  of  1552,  and  that  it  was  proposed 
to  enforce  it  by  penalties  more  drastic  than  those  enacted 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which  finally  passed.  They  find 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  Book  in  the  well-known 
letter  of  Guest  (Geste)  to  CeciL^  Such  suggestions  are 
meiB  conjectures.  The  Book  may  have  been  the  Edwardine 
Prayer-Book  of  1552. 

The  Government  had  mad^  slow  progress  with  their 
proposed  '' alteration  of  religion,"  and  the  Protestant 
party  were  chafing  at  the  delay.  Easter  was  approaching; 
and  its  nearness  made  them  more  impatient  Canon  law 
required  everyone  to  communicate  on  Easter  Day,  which 
in  1569  fell  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  by  a  long 
established  custom  the  laity  of  England  had  gone  to  the 
Lord's  Table  on  that  one  day  of  the  year.  Men  were 
asking  whether  it  was  possible  that  a  whole  year  wets  to 
elapse  before  they  could  partake  of  the  communion  in  a 
Protestant  fashion.  The  House  of  Commons  was  full  of 
this  Protestant  sentiment.  The  reactionary  proceedings 
in  the  House  of  Lords  urged  them  to  some  protest.*  A 
Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Lower  House  declaring  that 
"no  person  shall  be  punished  for  now  using  the  religion 
used  in  King  Edward's  last  year."  It  was  read  twice  and 
engrossed  in  one  day  (March  15th),  and  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed  on  March  18th.'  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  before  the  Lords;  but  it  was  acted  on  in  a 
curious  way.  A  proclamation,  dated  March  22nd,  declares 
that  the  Queen,  "  with  the  assent  of  Lords  and  Commons," 

*  Dr.  Gee  rcjeote  the  idea  tliat  Ouest's  letter  had  anything  to  do  wit^  the 
Book  passed  by  the  Commons  and  rejected  by  the  Lords ;  of.  his  Elizabethan 
Prayer-Booh  and  Ornaments,  pp.  82  ff. ;  and  for  a  criticism  of  Dr.  Gee, 
Tomlinson,  The  Eliedbethan  Prayer-Book  and  Omamenti;  a  Review,  p.  12. 
Gnest's  letter  is  printed  by  Dr.  Gee  in  his  Elizabethan  Prayer-Bock,  etc. 
p.  152,  and  more  accurately  by  Mr.  Tomlinson  in  his  tract,  Why  was  the 
First  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.  reject edt 

'"D  Schifanoya "  reports  the  wrath  of  the  Commons:  They  "grew 
angry,  and  would  consent  to  nothing,  but  are  in  very  great  oontroTersy** 
{Calendar  ef  StaU  Papers,  Venetian,  1658-80,  p.  62) ;  of.  p,  892. 

*  JemrwA  cf  the  House  of  Commons,  i.  67. 
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in  the  "  present  last  session,"  has  revived  the  Act  of  King 
Edward  VL  touching  the  reception  of  the  Communion  in 
both  "  kinds/'  and  explains  that  the  Act  cannot  be  ready 
for  Easter.  It  proceeds :  "  And  because  the  time  of  Easter 
is  80  at  hand,  and  that  great  numbers,  not  onlj  of  the 
noblemen  and  gentry,  but  also  of  the  common  people  of 
this  realm,  be  certainly  persuaded  in  conscience  in  such 
sort  as  they  cannot  be  induced  in  any  wise  to  communicate 
or  receive  the  said  holy  Sacrament  but  under  both  kinds, 
according  to  the  first  institution,  and  to  the  common  use 
both  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Primitiye  Church  ...  it 
is  thought  necessary  to  Her  Majesty,  by  the  advice  of 
sundry  of  her  nobility  and  commons  lately  assembled  in 
Parliament,"  to  declare  that  the  statute  of  Edward  is  in 
force,  and  all  and  simdry  are  commanded  to  observe  the 
provisions  of  the  statute.'  What  is  more,  the  Queen 
acted  upon  her  proclamation.  The  well-informed  "Schi- 
fanoya,"  writing  on  March  28th,  says  that  the  Government 
"during this  interval  (ie.  between  March  22nd  and  March 
28th)  had  ordered  and  printed  a  proclamation  for  every 
one  to  take  the  communion  in  both  ^  kinds  "  (stcb  utraque 
specie).  He  goes  on  to  say  that  on  Easter  Day  "  Her 
Majesty  appeared  in  chapel,  where  Mass  was  sung  in 
English,  according  to  the  vm  of  her  brother^  King  Edward, 
and  the  communion  received  in  both  'kinds,'  kneeling." 
The  chaplain  wore  nothing  ^  but  the  mere  surplice  "  (la 
semplice  cotta)}     The   news  went   the   round  of  Europe. 

>  Profesior  MaiUand  {Snglith  B%$torieal  Review,  July  lOOS,  p.  627  n.) 
and  Father  J.  H.  Pollen  {Dublim  Sevtew,  January  1908)  think  that  this 
proclamation  of  the  22Dd  of  Maroh  was  never  iesaed ;  bat  "  H  SchifanoTa  " 
oan  hardly  refer  to  any  other. 

*  "  On  Easter  Day,  Her  Mi^esty  appeared  in  the  chapel,  where  Mass  was 
rang  in  English,  according  to  the  nse  of  her  brother.  King  Edward,  and  the 
communion  was  received  in  both  'kinds,'  kneeling,  faeendoli  il  eacerdote  la 
eredema  del  eorpo  et  eangue  prima ;  nor  did  he  wear  anything  but  the  mere 
surplice  {la  eemplice  eotta),  having  divested  himself  of  the  vestments 
{li  paramefUi)  in  which  he  had  sung  Mass ;  and  thus  Her  Migesty  was 
followed  by  many  Lords  both  of  the  Councfl  and  others.  Since  that  day 
things  have  returned  to  their  former  state,  though  unless  the  Almighty 
•tretch  forth  His  ann  a  relapae  is  expected.    Theea  aoouted  preachers,  who 
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Elizabeth  had  at  last  declared  herself  unmistakably  on 
the  Protestant  side. 

Easter  had  come  and  gone,  and  the  religious  question 
had  not  received  final  settlement.  The  authorities  felt 
that  something  must  be  done  to  counteract  the  speeches 
of  the  Bomanist  partisans  in  the  Lords.^  So,  while 
Parliament  was  sitting,  a  conference  was  arranged  between 
Soman  Catholic  and  Protestant  divine&  It  seems  to  have 
been  welcomed  by  both  parties.  Count  Feria,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  declared  that  he  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
He  was  anxious  that  the  disputation  should  be  in  Latin, 
that  the  arguments  should  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  that 
each  disputant  should  sign  his  paper.  He  was  overruled 
so  far  as  the  language  was  concerned.  The  authorities 
meant  that  the  laity  should  hear  and  understand.  The 
three  questions  debated  were: — ^Whether  a  "particular 
Church  can  change  rites  and  ceremonies;  Whether  the 
services  of  public  worship  must  be  conducted  in  Latin; 
Whether  the  Mass  is  a  propitiatory  sacrifica"  The  confer- 
ence was  held  at  Westminster  on  March  31st,  in  presence 
of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  the 
"  multitude."  Great  expectations  were  cherished  by  both 
parties  in  anticipation,  and  when  the  Bomanist  divines 
withdrew  on  points  of  procedure,  their  cause  sufiTered  in  the 

hftTB  ooroe  from  Gemumy,  do  not  fkil  to  preaoh  in  thdr  own  fiuiliion,  boUi 
in  pnblic  And  in  privftte,  in  snoh  wise  that  they  peraoaded  certain  rogues  to 
forcibly  enter  the  churoh  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  in  the  middle  of  Cheapside, 
and  force  the  shrine  of  the  most  Holy  Saorameiit,  breaking  the  tabernacle, 
and  throwing  the  most  precioni  oonseorated  body  of  Jeent  Christ  to  the 
ground.  They  also  destroyed  the  altar  and  the  images,  with  the  pall  (polio) 
and  churoh  linen  (tovcUU),  breaking  everything  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
This  happened  this  very  night,  which  is  the  third  after  Easter.  .  .  .  Many 
persons  have  taken  the  oommunion  in  the  usual  manner,  and  things  oontinne 
as  usual  in  the  churohea"  [OaUndar  qf  StaU  Papen,  VmstUm^  1569-80, 
p.  67). 

'  The  speeches  of  Abbot  Feckenham  and  Bishop  Soot,  reprinted  in  Qee's 
Elizabethan  Prayer-Bookf  etc.  pp.  228^.,  represent  the  arguments  used  in  the 
Lords.  Scot's  speech  was  delivered  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, quite  a  month  after  the  Westminster  oonferenoe,  and  Feokenham's 
tnay  have  been  made  at  the  tame  time  ;  stUl  they  show  the  aigomenta  ol 
ther 
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poptilar  estimation.  Two  of  the  Bishops  were  sent  to  the 
Tower  "for  open  contempt  and  contumacy";  and  others 
seem  to  have  been  threatened.^ 

Parliament  reassembled  after  the  Easter  recess  and 
passed  the  Act  of  Supremacy  in  its  third  form,  and  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  which  re-enacted,  as  has  been  said,  the 
revised  Prayer-Book — ^that  is,  the  Second  Book  of  King 
Edward  yl  with  the  distinctly  specified  alterations.  The 
most  important  of  these  changes  were  the  two  sentences 
added  to  the  words  to  be  iised  by  the  officiating  minister 
when  giving  the  commimion.  llie  clauses  had  been  in 
the  First  Frayer-Book  of  Edward  vi. 

While  in  the  Second  Prayer-Book  of  King  Edward 
the  officiating  minister  was  commanded  to  say  while  giving 
the  Bread : 

*  Take  and  eai  thds,  in  remembrance  thai  Christ  died  far 
thee^  and  feed  on  Him  in  thy  heart  by  faith  vnth  thanks- 
givingl* 

and  while  giving  the  Cup,  to  say : 

^  Drink  this  in  remsmhranee  thai  Chrisfs  blood  was  shed 
far  thee,  and  be  thankful ;  ** 

the  words  were  altered  in  the  Elizabethan  book  to: 

"  The  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  vhis  given  for 
thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life.  Take 
and  eat  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and 
feed  on  Him  in  thy  heart  by  faith  with  thanksgimng;  " 

^  The  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesm  Christ,  which  was  shed  for 
thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life.  Drink 
this  in  remenibrance  that  Chrises  Blood  was  shed  far  thee^  and 
bethanJf/uT 

The  additions  in  no  way  detracted  from  the  Evangelical 
doctrine   of   the    Sacrament     They   rather   brought   the 

1  Oalmidar  qf  Letten  and  State  Papers  relating  to  Bnghth  Affaire,  pre- 
eerved  prineipdUy  m  ike  Archives  of  Simaneae,  ISSS-S?,  pp.  45,  4(M8  ; 
Znrieh Letters,  1 18/. ;  Strype's  Annals,  etc  i.  i.  128-40, 1,  tt.  466 ;  OaUndaf 
^StaU  PofptTS,  Fenetian,  1658-80,  pp.  64,  66. 

%6** 
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ouderlying  thought  into  greater  harmony  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Beformed  Churchea  But  they  have  had  the  eflfect 
of  enabling  men  who  hold  different  views  about  the  nature 
of  the  rite  to  join  in  its  common  use. 

When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  by  Parliament, 
the  advanced  Beformers,  who  had  chafed  at  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  a  long  delay,  were  contented.  They,  one 
and  all,  believed  that  the  Church  of  England  had  been 
restored  to  what  it  had  been  during  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  VL ;  and  this  was  the  end  for  which  Hierf 
had  been  striving,  the  goal  placed  before  them  by  their 
friend  and  adviser,  Henry  Bullinger  of  Zurich.^  Their 
letters  are  full  of  jubilation.' 

Yet  there  were  some  things   about   this  Elizabethan 

^*'King  Rdward'f  refonnatioii  aatiafieUi  the  godly":  Bullinger  to 
UtenhoviTU  {Zurich  LetUn,  2nd  seriee,  p.  17  n» ;  Strype,  Annals,  i.  L  259). 

'  May  20th»  Oox  to  Weidn^ :  "  The  ancere  religion  of  Christ  is  there- 
fore established  among  as  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  was  formerly  promulgated  under  our  Edward  of  blessed  memory  " 
{ZwiehLeUen^L  28). 

May  21st,  Parkhurst  to  Bullinger :  "  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  set 
forth  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  is  now  again  in  general  use  throughout 
England,  and  will  be  eyeiywhere,  in  spite  of  the  struggles  and  opposition 
of  the  pseudo-bishops"  {Zuriek  Letters,  I  29). 

May  22nd,  Jewel  to  Bullinger :  "  Religion  is  again  plaoed  on  the  same 
footing  on  which  it  stood  in  King  Edward's  time ;  to  which  event  I  doubt 
not  but  that  your  own  letters  and  those  of  your  republic  have  powerfully 
oontributed"  {Zurich  Letters,  I  88). 

May  28rd,  Grindal  to  Conrad  Hubert :  "  But  now  at  last,  by  the  bleas- 
ing  of  God,  during  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  there  has  been  published 
a  proclamation  ta  banish  the  Pope  and  his  jurisdiction  altogether,  and  tt 
restore  religion  to  that  form  which  we  had  in  the  time  of  Edward  YX." 
{Zurich  Letters,  ii  19). 

Dr.  Gee  seems  to  beg  an  important  historical  question  when  he  says  that 
these  letters  must  have  been  written  before  the  writers  knew  that  the  Prayer- 
Book  had  been  actually  altered  in  more  than  the  three  points  mentioned  in 
the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Grindal,  writing  again  to  Hubert  on  July  14th, 
when  he  must  hare  known  eyerything,  says :  "  The  state  of  our  Church 
(to  oome  to  that  subject)  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  when  I  last  wrote  to 
you,  except  only  that  what  had  heretofore  been  settled  by  proclamations 
and  laws  with  respect  to  th?  reformation  of  tlie  churches  is  now  daily 
being  carried  into  effect"  Cf.  Gee's  ^uo^^Aan  Prayer  Book,  etc  p.  104  %., 
for  the  actual  differences  between  tie  Edwardine  Book  of  1552  and  tiit 
Elizabethan  Book  of  1569. 
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settlement  which,  if  interpreted  as  thej  have  been  bj 
some  ecclesiastical  historians,  make  it  very  difficult  to 
understand  the  contentment  of  such  men  as  Griudal,  Jewel, 
and  Sandja  ^Of  what  was  done  in  the  matter  of 
omamenUl*  says  Professor  Maitland,  "bj  statute,  bj  the 
rubrics  of  the  Book,  and  by  Injunctions  that  the  Queen 
promptly  issued,  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  fairly 
without  lengthy  quotation  of  documents,  the  import  of 
which  became  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  theme  of 
prolonged  and  inconclusive  disputation."^  All  that  can 
be  attempted  here  is  to  mention  the  principal  documents 
involved  in  the  later  controversy,  and  to  show  how  they 
were  interpreted  in  the  life  and  conduct  of  contemporaries. 
The  Act  of  Uniformity  had  restored,  with  some  trifling 
differences  dearly  and  definitely  stated,  Edward  vl's 
Prayer-Book  of  1552,  and  therefore  its  rubrics.*     It  had 

^OtmMdg$  Modem  ffidory,  iL  570l 

*  The  rabrio  ezplafBing  kneeling  at  the  commnnion  had  not  the  aathority 
of  Parliament,  bnt  only  of  the^Priyy  Oonnoil,  and  was  not  inolnded. 

The  robrio  of  1662  regarding  omamerU$,  which  had  the  authority  of 
Parliament  and  was  re-enacted  bj  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1669,  was :  **  And 
here  is  to  be  noted  that  the  minister  at  the  time  of  commnnion,  and  at  all 
other  times  in  his  ministration,  shall  use  neither  alb,  vestmerUf  tmt  cope ; 
hut  being  archbishop  or  bishop,  he  shall  have  and  wear  a  rochet :  and  being 
priest  or  deacon,  he  shaU  have  and  vfear  a  surpliee  only.** 

This  is  the  real  ornaments  rubric  of  the  Elizabethan  settlement,  and 
appears  to  be  such  in  the  use  and  wont  of  the  Church  of  England  from  1669 
to  1666,  save  that  eopes  were  used  oooasionally. 

The  proTiso  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1669)  was :  "  Such  ornaments  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof  shall  be  retained  and  be  in  use  as  was  in 
this  Church  of  England  by  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  Ti.,  until  other  order  shall  be  therein  taken  by 
the  authority  of  the  Queen's  Migesty,  with  the  adyice  of  her  commissioners 
appointed  and  authorised  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  for  causes 
ecclesiastical,  or  of  the  metropolitan  of  this  realm." 

The  ornaments  in  use  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  vi.  are  stated  in  the 
rubrics  of  the  first  Prayer-Book  of  King  Edward  (1649) : 

"Upon  the  day,  and  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  ministration  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  the  Priest  that  shall  execute  the  holy  ministiy  shall  put 
upon  him  the  vesture  appointed  for  that  ministration,  that  is  to  say :  a  white 
Albe  plain,  with  a  vestment  or  Cope.  And  where  there  be  many  Priests  or 
Deacons,  there  so  many  shaU  be  ready  to  help  the  Priest  in  the  ministration  as 
shall  be  requisite :  and  shaU  have  upon  them  likewise  the  vestures  appointed 
for  their  ministry,  that  is  to  say,  Albes  witii  tunides."    At  the  end  ther* 
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at  the  same  time  contained  a  proviso  saying  that  the 
omamsfUs  sanctioned  hj  the  authority  of  Parliament  in 
the  second  year  of  Edward  tl  were  "  to  be  retained  and 
be  in  use  "  **  until  further  order  shall  therein  be  taken.* 

Men  like  Grindal  and  Jewel  took  no  exception  to  this 
proviso,  which  they  certainly  would  have  dond  had  they 
believed  that  it  ordained  the  actual  use  in  time  of  public 
worship,  of  the  ornaments  iised  in  the  second  year  of  King 
Edward.  The  interpretation  they  gave  to  the  proviso  is 
seen  from  a  letter  from  Sandys  to  Parker  (afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  written  two  days  after  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  had  passed  the  Lords.     He  says : 

''The  last  book  of  service  has  gone  through  with  a 
proviso  to  retain  the  ornaments  which  were  used  in  the 
first  and  second  year  of  King  Edward,  until  it  please  the 
Queen  to  take  oSier  order  for  them.  Our  gloss  upon  the 
text  is  that  we  shall  not  be  enforced  to  use  them,  but  that 
others  in  the  meantime  shall  not  convey  them  away,  but 
that  they  may  remain  for  the  Queen."  ^ 

Sandys  and  others  understood  the  proviso  to  mean 
that  recalcitrant  clergy  like  the  Warden  of  Manchester, 
who  carried  his  consecrated  vestments  to  Ireland,  were  not 
to  make  off  with  the  ornaments,  and  that  churchwardens 
or  patrons  were  not  to  confiscate  them  for  their  private 
use.  They  were  property  belonging  to  the  Queen,  and  to 
be  retained  until  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  was  known.  The 
whole  history  of  the  visitations  goes  to  prove  that  Sandys' 
interpretation  of  the  proviso  was  that  of  its  framers. 

When  the  Prayer-Book  was  actually  printed  it  was 
found  to  oontaia   some   differences  from  the  Edwardine 

is  another  rabrie : "  Upon  WednesdajB  and  Fridayi,  the  English  Litany  shall 
be  said  or  song  in  all  places  after  snoh  form  as  is  appointed  by  the  King's 
Migeety*s  Injunctions  ;  or  as  is  or  shall  be  otherwise  appointed  by  His  High- 
ness. And  tiiough  there  be  none  to  comronnicate  with  the  Priest,  yet  these 
days  (after  the  Litany  ended)  the  Priest  shall  pnt  upon  him  a  plain  Albe  or 
surplice,  with  a  cope,  and  say  all  things  at  the  Altar  appointed  ts  be  said  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  until  after  the  offertory. ** 
^  Farhtr  CorresparuUnpef  p.  65» 
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Book  of  1552  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  Act  as  the 
only  ones  to  be  admitted;  and  earlj  editions  have  not 
always  the  same  changea  But  the  one  thing  of  import- 
ance was  a  rubric  which,  on  what  seems  to  be  the  only 
possible  interpretation,  enjoins  the  use  in  public  worship  of 
the  ornaments  (ie,  the  vestments)  in  use  in  the  second 
year  of  King  Edward.^  How  this  rubric  got  into  the 
Prayer-Book  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  certainly  was  not 
enacted  by  the  Queen  "  with  assent  of  Lords  and  Commona" 
We  have  no  proof  that  it  was  issued  by  the  Privy  Council* 

^  The  rubric  is :  "And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  minister  at  the 
time  of  communion  and  at  all  other  times  in  his  ministrations,  shall  use 
such  omameDts  in  the  church  as  were  in  use  by  authority  of  Parliament  in 
the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  yl,  according  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  set  in  the  beginning  of  this  Book." 

*  Dr.  Oee  {ElvMbethan  Omanunis,  etc  p.  181)  thinks  that  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  rubric  was  recorded  on  the  authority  of  the 
Priyy  OonnciL  ''The  Privy  Council  had  certainly  inserted  the  Black 
Rubric  in  1552,  as  their  published  Acts  attest,  but  all  the  records  of  the 
Privy  Conndl  i^om  18th  May  1559  until  28th  May  1562  have  disappeared." 
The  precedent  cited  is  scarcely  a  parallel  case.  The  Black  Rubric  was  an 
explanation ;  the  Rubric  of  1559  is  almost  a  oontradiction  in  terms  of  the 
Act  which  restores  the  Prayer-Book  of  1552.  If  I  may  yenture  to  express 
an  opinion,  it  seems  to  me  most  likely  that  the  rubric  was  added  by  the 
Queen  herself  and  that  she  inserted  it  in  order  to  be  able  to  **  hedge."  It 
is  too  often  foigotten  that  the  danger  which  overshadowed  the  earlier  years 
of  Elizabeth  was  the  issue  of  a  papal  BnU  proclaiming  her  a  heretic  and 
a  bastard,  and  inviting  Henry  ii.  of  France  to  undertake  its  execution. 
The  Emperor  would  never  permit  such  a  BuU  if  Elisabeth  could  show 
reasonable  pretext  that  she  and  her  kingdom  held  by  the  Lutheran  type 
of  Protestantism.  An  excommunication  pronounced  in  such  a  case 
would  have  invalidated  his  own  position,  which  he  owed  to  the  votes  of 
Lutheran  Electors.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  difference 
between  the  different  sections  of  Ghristianity  was  always  estimated  in 
the  popular  mind  by  differences  in  public  worship,  and  especially  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  All  over  Germany  the  Protestant  was 
distinguished  from  the  Romanist  by  the  £sct  that  he  partook  of  the  com- 
munion in  both  "kinds."  Elizabeth  had  definitely  ranged  herself  on  the 
Protestant  side  from  Easter  Day  1559 ;  and  a  more  or  lest  ornate  ritual 
oould  never  explain  away  the  significance  of  this  fact  The  great  difference 
between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists  to  the  popular  mind  was  that  the 
former  retained  and  the  latter  discarded  most  of  the  old  oeremoniaL  Luther 
says  expressly:  "Da  lassen  wyr  die  Messgewand,  altar,  liechter  noch 
bleyben"  (Daniel,  Codex  LU/wrgicus  JScelesim  LutheramB^  p.  105);  and 
oroeses,  vestments,  lights,  and  an  altar  appear  in  regular  Lutheran  ftuddon 
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The  use  and  wcmt  of  the  Church  of  England  during  the 
period  of  the  Elizabethan  settlement  was  as  if  this  rubric 
had  never  existed.  It  is  directly  contradicted  by  the 
thirtieth  Injunction  issued  for  the  Soyal  Visitation  of 
1559.^  It  was  not  merely  contemptuously  ignored  by 
the  Elizabethan  Bishops;  they  compelled  their  clergy,  if 
compulsion  was  needed,  to  act  in  defiance  of  it. 

Contemporary  sources  abundantly  testify  that  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  English 
clergy  in  their  ministrations  scarcely  ever  wore  any 
ecclesiastical  garment  but  the  surplice ;  and  sometimes  not 
even  that  The  Advertisements^  of  1566,  which  almost 
all  contemporary  notices  speak  of  as  prescribing  what  had 
been  enjoined  in  the  Injunctions  of  1559,  were  drafted  for 
the  purpose  of  coercing  clergymen  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  refusing  to  wear  even  the  surplice,  and  they  enjoined 
the  surplice  only,  and  the  cope*  in  cathedrals^     Li  the 

wheDerer  the  Queen  wished  to  place  henelf  and  her  land  under  the  shield 
of  the  Aagsbnrg  Peace.  Thii  mbrio  was  a  remarkably  good  card  to  play 
in  the  diplomatio  game. 

^XXXth  Injunditm  <f  1669%  "Item,  Her  Majesty  being  desiroos  to 
have  the  prelacy  and  clergy  of  this  realm  to  be  had  as  well  in  outward 
rererence,  as  otherwise  regarded  for  the  worthiness  of  their  ministries,  and 
thinking  it  necessary  to  have  them  known  to  the  people  in  all  places  and 
assemblies,  both  in  the  chwrch  and  without,  and  thereby  to  receiye  the 
honour  and  estimation  due  to  the  special  messengers  and  ministers  of 
Almighty  God,  wills  and  commands  that  all  archbishops  and  bishops,  and 
all  other  that  be  called  or  admitted  to  preaching  or  ministry  of  the 
sacraments,  or  that  be  admitted  into  any  yocation  ecclesiastical,  or  into  any 
sodety  of  learning  in  either  of  the  Universities  or  elsewhere,  shall  use  and 
wear  such  seemly  habits,  garments,  and  such  square  caps  as  were  most 
commonly  and  orderly  received  in  tke  latter  year  of  the  reign  ef  King 
Ed%oa/rd  VU  ;  not  meaning  thereby  to  attribute  any  holiness  or  special 
worthiness  to  the  said  garments,  but  as  St  Paul  writeth  :  '  Omnia  deeenter  et 
secundum  ordinemflant*  (1  Cor.  xiv.  cap.)."  Cf.  Gee's  Elizabethan  Prayer 
Book  and  Ornaments  (London,  1902) ;  Tomlinson,  The  Prayer  Book,  ArtieUe 
and  Homilies  (London,  1897);  Parker,  The  Ornaments  Bubrie (OxSatd^ 
1881). 

'  The  Advertisements  are  printed  in  Ctoe  and  Hardy,  Documents,  etc  p. 
467  ;  the  Ivjunetions,  at  p.  417. 

*  Copes  were  used  in  the  cathedrals  and  sometimes  in  collegiate  ohurchet 
in  the  years  between  1559  and  1566,  when  it  was  desired  to  add  some 
magnificcuce  to  the  service ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  eofs 
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Visitation  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  directions  in 
the  Injunctions,  a  clean  sweep  was  made  of  almost  all  the 
ornaments  which  were  not  merely  permitted  but  ordered  in 
the  proviso  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  the  Bubric  of 
1559  on  the  ordinary  ritualistic  interpretation  of  these 
clausea  The  visitors  proceeded  on  a  uniform  plan,  and 
what  we  hear  was  done  in  one  place  may  be  inferred 
as  the  common  practice.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  (July 
or  August  1559)  wrote  to  his  master:  "They  are  now 
carrying  out  the  law  of  Parliament  respecting  rdigion  with 
great  rigour,  and  have  appointed  six  visitors.  •  •  •  They 
have  just  taken  the  crosses,  images,  and  altars  from  St. 
Paul's  and  all  the  other  London  churches."  ^  A  citizen  of 
London  noted  in  his  diary :  "  The  time  before  Bartholomew 
tide  and  after,  were  all  the  roods  and  Maries  and  Johns, 
and  many  other  of  the  church  goods,  both  copes,  crosses, 
censers,  altar  cloth,  rood  cloths,  books,  banners,  banner 
stays,  wainscot  and  much  other  gear  about  London, 
burnt  in  Smithfield/'*  What  took  place  in  London 
was  done  in  the  provinces.  At  Grantham, "  the  vestments, 
copes,  albs,  tunides,  and  all  other  such  baggages  were 
defaced  and  openly  sold  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
whole  corporation,  and  the  money  employed  in  setting  up 
desks  in  the  church,  and  making  of  a  decent  communion 
table,  and  the  remnant  to  the  poor.**' 

It  is  true  that  we  find  complaints  on  the  part  of  men 
like  Jewel  of  ritualistic  practices  which  they  do  not  like ; 
but  these  in  almost  every  case  refer  to  worship  in  the 
royal  chapeL  The  services  there  were  well  known,  and 
both  friends  and  foes  of  the  Beformation  seemed  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  what  was  the  fashion  in  the  royal 

was  nerer  a  saorifioial  Testment.  It  was  originally  the  cappa  of  the  earlimr 
Middle  Ages— the  medinyal  greatcoat  Large  churches  were  cold  plaoes^ 
the  clergy  naturally  wore  their  greatcoats  when  officiating,  and  the  homdy 
garment  grew  in  magnificence.  It  nev^er  had  a  doctrinal  Higniflcanoe  liki 
the  chasuble  or  ccuula, 

*  CaUndar  of  State  Papers^  Spanish,  1558-67,  p.  89. 

'  Machyn's  Diary  (Camden  Society,  Lonion,  .1844),  p.  108. 

■  Peacock's  Church  Furniture,  p.  87. 
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obapel  would  soon  extend  to  the  rest  of  the  realm.' 
Historians  have  nsuallj  attributed  the  presence  of  crosses, 
vestments,  lights  on  t^e  altar,  to  the  desire  of  the  Queen 
to  conciliate  her  Romanist  subjects,  or  to  stand  well  with 
the  great  Boman  Catholic  Powers  of  Europa  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  Queen  had  this  thought  in  her  mind. 
Elizabeth  was  a  thrifty  lady,  and  liked  to  bring  down 
many  birds  with  the  one  stona  But  the  one  abiding 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  astute  Queen  was  to  stand  well 
with  the  Lutherans,  and  to  be  able,  when  threatened  with 
papal  excommunication,  to  take  shelter  under  the  tegfa  of 
the  Peace  of  Augsburg. 

When  the  Gt)Yemment  had  secured  the  passing  of  the 
Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity,  they  were  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  the  recalcitrant  clergy.  Eleven  of  the 
English  Episcopal  Sees  had  been  vacant  at  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  among  them  that  of  the  Primate ;  for  Cardinal 
Pole  had  died  a  few  hours  after  Mary.  In  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1559  the  sixteen  Bishops  were  called  upon 
to  sign  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  in  which  the  papal  nde 
over  the  Church  of  England  was  abjured,  and  the  Queen 
declared  to  be  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church.  All 
the  Bishops,  more  or  less  definitely,  refused  to  take  the 
oath;  although  three  were  at  first  doubtful  They  were 
deprived,  and  the  English  Church  was  practiccdly  without 
Bishops.'  Some  of  the  deprived  Bishops  of  King  Edward's 
time  survived,  and  they  were  restored.  Then  came  dis- 
cussion about  the  manner  of  appointing  new  ones.  Some 
would  have  preferred  a  simple  royal  nomination,  as  in 
Edward's  time;  but  in  the  end  it  was  resolved  that  the 

1  OalmUUxr  4  StaU  Papers,  Spanish,  1668-67,  p.  105 :  '*The  ornoiflzM 
and  Yestments  that  were  burnt  a  month  ago  publicly  are  no^  «t  up  again 
in  the  royal  chapel,  as  they  soon  will  be  all  over  the  kingdom,  unless, 
which  God  forbid,  there  is  another  change  next  week.  They  are  doing  it 
out  of  sheer  fear  to  padfy  the  Catholics ;  but  as  forced  favours  are  no  sign 
of  affection,  they  often  do  more  harm  than  good."  Cf.  Zurich  Letters,  L 
63,  etc. 

'  Calendar  of  Letters  and  State  Papers  relating  to  EnglUk  Affairs,  prs» 
served prineipally  in  the  Archives  of  Simaneas,  I  pp.  76,  79. 
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appointment  should  be  nominallj  in  the .  hands  of  the 
Deans  and  Chapters  according  to  mediaeval  rule,  with  the 
proviso,  however,  that  the  royal  permission  to  elect  had 
first  to  be  given,  and  that  the  person  named  in  the  **  leave 
to  elect "'  should  be  chosen.  Then  the  question  of  conse- 
cration gave  rise  to  some  difficulties ;  but  thesa  were  got 
over  in  ways  which  were  deemed  to  be  sufficient  Matthew 
Parker,  after  more  than  one  refusal,  was  nominated  and 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  lists  of  clerical 
persons  suitable  for  promotion  were  prepared  for  the 
Queen,^  and  the  other  Sees  were  gradually  filled.  The 
Elizabethan  episcopate,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
Edwardine  Bishops,  was  an  entirely  new  creation.  A  large 
number  of  the  Deans  and  members  of  the  Cathedral 
Chapters  had  also  refused  to  sign  the  Oath  of  Supremacy ; 
they  were  deprived,  and  others  who  were  on  the  lists  were 
appointed  in  their  place.  The  inferior  clergy  proved  to 
be  much  more  amenable,  and  only  about  two  hundred  were 
in  the  end  deprived.  The  others  all  accepted  the  **  altera- 
tion of  religion'';  and  the  change  was  brought  about 
quietly  and  without  the  riotings  which  had  accompanied 
^e  alterations  made  in  the  days  of  Edward,  or  the  whole- 
sale deprivations  which  had  followed  upon  those  made  by 
Queen  Mary — when  almost  one-third  of  the  beneficed 
dergy  of  the  Church  of  England  had  been  removed  from 
their  benefice&  A  similar  passive  acquiescence  was  seen  in 
the  introduction  of  the  new  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  various  orders  for  the  removal  of 
images,  etc.  The  great  altars  and  crucifixes  were  taken 
away,  and  the  pictures  covered  with  whitewash,  without 
any  disturbances  to  speak  of. 

The  comparative  ease  with  which  the  ''alteration  of 
religion"  was  efiTected  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the 
increased  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country ;  but  the  tact 
and  forbearance  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  see  the 
changes  carried  out  counted  for  something;  and  perhaps 
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the  acquiescenoe  of  the  Soman  Catholics  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  no  great  leader,  that  thej  did  not 
expect  the  Elizabethan  settlement  to  last  long,  and  that 
thej  waited  in  expectation  that  one  or  other  of  the  two 
Bomanist  Powers,  France  or  Spain,  would  interfere  in 
their  behall  The  religions  revolution  in  Scotland  in 
1560  saved  the  Elizabethan  settlement  for  the  time;  and 
Philip  of  Spam  trifled  away  his  opportmiities  until  a 
united  England  overthrew  his  Armada,  which  came  thirty 
years  too  late. 

The  change  was  given  effect  to  by  a  Eoyal  Visitation. 
England  was  divided  into  six  districts,  and  lists  of  visitors 
were  drawn  up  which  included  the  Lords  Lieutenants  of 
the  counties,  the  chief  men  of  the  districts,  and  some  lawyers 
uid  clergymen  known  to  be  well  affected  to  the  Beformation. 
They  had  to  assist  them  a  set  of  Injunctions,  modelled 
largely,  not  entirely,  on  those  of  Edward  VL,  drafted  and 
issued  by  royal  command.^  The  members  of  the  clergy 
were  dealt  with  very  patiently,  and  explanations,  public 
and  private,  were  given  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy  which 
made  it  easier  for  them  to  accept  it.  The  Elizabethan 
Bishops  were  also  evidently  warned  to  deal  tenderly  with 
stubborn  parish  clergymen;  they  would  have  been  less 
patient  with  them  if  left  to  themselves.  One,  Bishop 
Best,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  is  found  writing  to  Cecil  about 
his  clergy,  that  ^  the  priests  are  wicked  impes  of  Anti- 
christ,'' for  the  most  part  very  ignorant  and  stubborn; 
another,  Pilkington,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  describing 
the  disordered  state  of  his  diocese,  decl£Lred  that  ''like 
St  Paul,  he  has  to  fight  with  beasts  at  Ephesus";  and  a 
third,  Soory,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  wrote  that  he  was 
much  hindered  by  justices  of  the  peace  who  were  Boman 
Catholics,  and  that  when  certain  priests  who  had  refused  to 
take  the  oath  were  driven  out  of  Exeter  and  elsewhere,  they 
were  received  and  feasted  in  the  streets  with  torchlight&' 

*  The  If^wneHons  are  printed  in  Gee  and  Hardy,  Documents,  etc.  p.  417. 
'  CeUendar  qf  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  VI,, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  i.  pp.  180,  183, 187. 
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Elizabeth's  second  Parliament  was  very  much  more 
Protestant  than  the  first,  and  insisted  that  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  must  be  taken  by  all  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  all  lawyers,  and  by  all  school- 
masters. The  Convocation  of  1663  proved  that  the  clergy 
desired  to  go  much  further  in  the  path  of  Reformation 
than  the  Queen  thought  desirabla 

They  clearly  wished  for  some  doctrinal  standard,  and 
Archbishop  Parker  had  prepared  and  laid  before  Con- 
vocation a  revised  edition  of  the  F<yrty4v)o  Articles  which 
had  defined  the  theology  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
last  year  of  King  Edward  VL^  The  way  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  issue  of  some  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
doctrinal  position  of  the  Elizabethan  Church  by  the  Deelara- 
tion  of  the  Prineipai  Articles  of  Religion — a  series  of  eleven 
articles  framed  by  the  Bishops  and  published  in  1561 
(March),  which  repudiates  strongly  the  Bomanist  doctrines 
of  the  Papacy,  private  Masses,  and  the  propitiatory  sacrifice 
in  the  Holy  Supper.  The  Spanish  Ambassador,  who  had 
heard  of  the  meetings  of  the  Bishops  for  this  purpose, 
imagined  that  they  were  preparing  articles  to  be  presented 
to  the  Council  of  Trent  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of 
England.*  The  Archbishop's  draft  was  revised  by  Con- 
vocation, and  was  ''diligently  read  and  sifted"  by  the 
Queen  herself  before  she  gave  her  consent  to  the 
authoritative  publication  of  the  Article& 

These  Thirty-ni/M  Articles  expressed  the  doctrine  of 
the  Beformed  or  Calvinist  as  distinguished  from  the 
Evangelical  or  Lutheran  form  of  Protestant  doctrine,  and 
the  distinction  lay  mainly  in  the  views  which  the  respective 
Confessions  of  the  two  Churches  held  about  the  Presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper.  By  this 
time  (1662)  Zwinglianism,  as  a  doctrinal  system,  not  as 

*  For  the  history  of  these  Articles,  see  Hardwick,  A  History  cf  (A# 
ArtieUs  qf  Religion;  to  whieh  is  added  a  Series  qf  Documents  from  A.D, 
16S6  to  A.D,  1616,  etc  (Cambridge,  1859). 

'  CcUendar  of  Letters  emd  State  Papert  relating  to  English  Affairs^  pn- 
$srv»d  priiidpally  in  the  Archives  of  Stmancas,  i.  190. 
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an  ecclesiastical  policy,  had  disappeared ;  ^  and  the  three 
theories  of  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  had 
all  to  do  with  the  Presence  of  the  Body  of  Christ  and 
not  with  a  spiritual  Presence  simply.  The  Romanist 
theory,  transubstantiation,  was  based  on  the  mediaeval 
conception  of  a  substance  existing  apart  from  aU  accidents 
of  smell,  shape,  colour,  etc.,  and  declared  that  tlie 
"  substance "  of  the  Bread  and  of  the  Wine  was  changed 
into  the  "substance**  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
while  the  accidents  or  qualities  remained  the  same — the 
change  being  miraculously  effected  by  the  priest  in  conse- 
crating the  communion  elements.  The  Lutheran  explana- 
tion was  based  upon  a  mediffival  theory  also — on  that  of 
the  ubiquity  or  natural  omnipresence  of  the  "glorified" 
Body  of  Christ  The  Body  of  Christ,  in  virtue  of  its 
ubiquity,  was  present  everywhere,  in  chairs,  tables,  stones 
flung  through  the  air  (to  use  Luther's  illustrations),  and 
therefore  in  the  Bread  and  in  the  Wine  as  everywhere 
else.  This  ordinary  presence  became  an  efficacious  sacra- 
mental Presence  owing  to  the  promise  of  QoA.  Calvin 
had  discarded  both  mediaeval  theories,  and  started  by 
asking  what  was  meant  by  subsianee  and  what  by  preaenee ; 
he  answered  that  the  substance  of  anything  is  its  power 
(vis),  and  its  presence  is  the  immediate  application  of 
its  power.  Thus  the  substance  of  the  crucified  Body  of 
Christ  is  its  power,  and  the  Presence  of  the  crucified  Body 
of  Christ  is  the  immediate  application  of  its  power ;  and 
the  guarantee  of  the  application  of  the  power  is  the 
promise  of  God  received  by  the  believing  communicant. 
By  discarding  the  Lutheran  thought  that  the  substance  of 
the  Body  of  Christ  is  something  extended  in  space,  and 
accepting  the  thought  that  the  main  thing  in  substance 
is  power,  Calvin  was  able  to  think  of  the  substance  of  the 
Body  of  Christ  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  the  mediaeval 
conception  of  "  substance  without  accidents,"  and  was  able 
to  show  that  the  Presence  of  Christ's  Body  in  the  sacrament 
could  be  accepted  and  understood  without  the  priestly 
1  The  Ocntnum  TigwHrnm  (1649)  dates  the  dieappeuanoe. 
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miracle,  which  he  and  all  Froteetants  rejected.  Hence  it 
came  to  pass  that  Calvin  could  teach  the  Beal  Presence 
of  Christ's  Body  in  the  Sacrament  of  the,  Supper  without 
having  recourse  to  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  "ubiquity," 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  Lutheran  theory.  They  both 
(Calvin  and  Luther)  insisted  on  the  Presence  of  the  Body 
of  Christ;  but  the  one  (Luther)  needed  the  theory  of 
''ubiquity"  to  explain  the  Presence,  while  the  other 
(Calvin)  did  not  need  it  But  as  both  discarded  the 
priestly  miracle  while  insisting  on  the  Presence  of  the 
Body,  the  two  doctrines  might  be  stated  in  almost  the  same 
words,  provided  all  mention  of  "  ubiquity "  was  omitted. 
Calvin  could  and  did  sign  the  Augsburg  Confession; 
but  he  did  not  read  into  it  what  a  Lutheran  would 
have  done,  the  theory  of  "ubiquity";  and  a  Calvinist 
statement  of  the  doctrine,  provided  only  "ubiquity"  was 
not  denied,  might  be  accepted  by  a  Lutheran  as  not 
differing  greatly  from  his  own.  Bishop  Jewel  asserts 
again  and  again  in  his  correspondence,  that  the  Elizabethan 
divines  did  not  believe  in  the  theory  of  "  ubiquity,"  ^  and 
many  of  them  probably  desired  to  say  so  in  their  articles 
of  religion.  Hence  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  presented  to  Convocation  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  Article  XXVIII.  contained  a  strong  repudiation  of 
the  doctrine  of  "  ubiquity,"  which,  if  retained,  would  have 
made  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  more  anti- 
Lutheran  than  even  the  second  Helvetic  Confession.  The 
clause  was  struck  out  in  Convocation,  probably  because 
it  was  thought  to  be  needlessly  offensive  to  the  German 
Protestants.'     The  Queen,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with 

1  The  Zurich  Zetten,  7559-79,  Fhrti  Series  (Parker  Society,  Cambridge, 
1842),  pp.  128,  127, 185,  100,  189.  Bishop  Jewel,  writing  to  Peter  Martyr 
(p.  100),  says  :  **A$to  matters  of  doctrine,  toe  JMve  pared  everything  away  to 
the  very  piick,  and  do  not  differ  from  your  doctrine  by  a  nail*8  breadth " 
(Feb.  7th,  1562) ;  and  Bishop  Horn,  writing  to  Bullinger  (Dec.  ISth,  1568, 
i.s.  q/ter  the  Queen's  alterations),  says,  :  **  JFe  have  throughout  Engkmd  the 
$ame  ecdeeiaetieal  doctrine  a$  yourselves  "  (ibid,  p.  135). 

'The  deleted  clause  was :  **Christus  in  ccelum  ascendene,  corpori  sue 
iwMnoMdliUUem  dedit^  naturam  non  abetulit,  hwinamoe  enim  natures  veritatem 
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what  her  divines  had  done,  and  two  important  interferences 
with  the  Articles  as  they  came  from  Convocation  are 
attributed  to  her.  The  first  was  the  addition  of  the 
words :  attd  aiU?iorUie  in  controversies  of/ayth,  in  Article  XX., 
which  deals  with  the  authority  possessed  by  the  Church. 
The  second  was  the  complete  suppression  for  the  time 
being  of  Article  XXIX.,  which  is  entitled,  0/  ihs  wicked 
which  do  not  eate  the  Body  of  Cfhriste  in  th^  use  of  the  Lordes 
Supper,  and  \a  expressed  in  terms  which  most  Lutherans 
would  have  been  loath  to  usa 

The  Queen's  action  was  probably  due  to  political 
reasons.  It  was  important  in  international  politics  for  a 
Protestant  Queen  not  yet  securely  seated  on  her  throne 
to  shelter  herself  under  the  shield  which  a  profession  of 
Lutheranism  would  give.  The  German  Lutherans  had 
won  l^al  recognition  within  the  Empire  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  in  1555  ;  the  votes  of  two  Lutheran  Electors 
had  helped  to  place  the  Emperor  on  his  throne ;  and  the 
Pope  dared  not  excommunicate  Lutheran  Princes  save  at 
the  risk  of  offending  the  Emperor  and  invalidating  all  his 
acts.  This  had  been  somewhat  sternly  pointed  out  to 
him  when  he  first  threatened  to  excommunicate  Elizabeth, 
and  the  Queen  knew  all  the  difficulties  of  the  papal 
position.  One  has  only  to  read  an  account  of  a  long 
conversation  with  her,  reported  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
to  his  master  (April  29th,  1559),  to  see  what  use  the 
"  wise  Queen  with  the  eyes  that  could  flash "  ^  made 
of  the  situation.  The  Ambassador  had  not  obscurely 
threatened  her  with  a  papal  Bull  declaring  her  a  bastard 
and  a  heretic,  and  had  brought  home  its  effects  by  citing 
the  case  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  whose  kingdom  was  taken 

{juoBta  SeriptwroB),  jmpetuo  reUnet,  quam  wno  et  definUo  loeo  €89$,  H  nm^  im 
multa,  vel  omnia  si^niU  loca  diffundi  oporUt,  Q%iwn  igiiw  Christui  in 
coelum  sublcUtu,  ibi  usque  ad  finem  secvii  permansurtUf  tUque  inde,  non 
aZvwnde  {ut  loquitur  A  ugustinus)  venturus  sU,  adjudicandum  vivos  ei  mortos, 
non  debet  quisquamjideiium,  el  camis  etus,  et  sanguiniSt  recUem  et  eorpcrealem 
(ui  Icquunlur)  preserUiam  in  Eucharistia  vel  credere,  vel  proJUeri," 

^  *'  Cette  reine  est  extrememeiit  sage,  et  a  des  yeux  terribles."    CctlencUif 
^  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  qf  the  Beign  of  Elizabeth,  169^-^,  p.  zzi 
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from  him  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  acting  as  the  Pope'ft 
agent,  and  Elizabeth  had  played  with  him  in  her  usual 
way.  She  had  remarked  casually  **  that  she  wished  the 
Augsburg  Confession  to  be  maintained  in  her  realm, 
whereat,"  says  the  Count  de  Feria,  "  I  was  much  surprised, 
and  found  fault  with  it  all  I  could,  adducing  the  argu- 
ments I  thought  might  dissuade  her  from  it.  She  then 
told  me  it  would  not  be  the  Augsburg  Confession,  but 
something  else  like  it,  and  that  she  differed  very  little 
from  us,  as  she  beUeved  that  Gfod  ivas  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Evjcharid,  and  only  dissented  from  three  or  four  things 
in  the  Mas&  After  this  she  told  me  that  she  did  not  wie^ 
to  argue  about  religious  mattera"  ^  She  did  not  need  to 
argue ;  the  hint  had  been  enough  for  the  baffled  Ambassador. 

Article  XXIX.  was  suppressed,  and  only  Thirty-eight 
Articles  were  acknowledged  publicly.  The  papal  Bull  of 
excommimication  was  delayed  until  1570,  when  its 
publication  could  harm  no  one  but  Elizabeth's  own 
Bomanist  subjects,  and  the  dangerous  period  was  tided 
over  safely.  When  it  came  at  last,  the  Queen  was  not 
anathematised  in  terms  which  could  apply  to  Lutherans, 
but  because  she  personally  acknowledged  and  observed  **  the 
impious  constitutions  and  atrocious  mysteries  of  Calvin,** 
and  had  commanded  that  they  should  be  observed  by  her 
subjects.'  Then,  when  the  need  for  politic  suppression 
was  past.  Article  XXIX.  was  published,  and  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  became  the  recognised  doctrinal  standard  of 
the  Church  of  England  (1571). 

What  the  Queen's  own  doctrinal  beliefis  were  no  one  can 
tell ;  and  she  herself  gave  the  most  contrary  descriptions 
when  it  suited  her  policy.  The  disappearance  and  re- 
appearance of  crosses  and  candles  on  the  altar  of  the  royal 
chapel  were  due  as  much  to  the  wish  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  Lutherans  as  to  any  desire  to  conciliate  the 
Queen's  Bomanist  subjects. 

1  CaUndar  qf  LeUen  and  State  Papen  reloHng  to  EnglM  Affo^  pm» 
tmved principally  in  the  Archives  o/Simancas,  i.  61,  62. 
■  Calendar  qf  State  Papers,  Venetian,  1558-^^  p.  449. 
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The  Convocation  of  1563  had  other  important  matten 
before  it  Its  proceedings  showed  that  the  new  Elizabethan 
clergy  contained  a  large  number  who  were  in  favour  of 
some  drastic,  changes  in  the  Prayer-Book  and  in  the  Act 
of  Uniformity.  Many  of  them  had  become  acquainted  with 
and  had  come  to  like  the  simplicity  of  the  Swiss  worship, 
thoroughly  purified  from  what  they  called  "  the  dr^  of 
Popery  " ;  and  others  envied  the  Scots,  "  who,"  wrote  Park- 
hurst  to  BuUinger  (Aug.  23rd,  1559),  ''have  made  greater 
progress  in  true  religion  in  a  few  months  than  we  have 
done  in  many  years."  * 

Such  men  were  dissatisfied  with  much  in  the  Prayer- 
Book,  or  rather  in  its  rubrics,  and  brought  forward  pro- 
posals for  simplifying  the  worship,  which  received  a  large 
measure  of  support  It  was  thought  that  all  organs 
should  be  done  away  with ;  that  the  cereniony  of  "  cross- 
ing "  in  baptism  should  be  omitted ;  that  all  festival  days 
save  the  Sundays  and  the  ^  principal  feasts  of  the  Church  " 
should  be  abolished ; — this  proposal  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  one  in  the  Lower  House.  Another  motion,  leaving  it  to 
the  option  of  communicants  to  receive  the  Holy  Supper 
either  standing,  sitting,  or  kneeling,  as  it  pleased  them,  was 
lost  by  a  very  small  majority.  Many  of  the  Bishops  them* 
selves  were  in  favour  of  simplifying  the  rites  of  the  Church ; 
and  five  Deans  and  twelve  Archdeacons  petitioned  against 
the  use  of  the  surplice.  The  movement  was  so  strong 
that  Convocation,  if  left  to  itself,  would  probably  have 
purified  the  Church  in  the  Puritan  sense  of  the  word. 
But  the  Queen  had  all  the  Tudor  liking  for  a  stately  cere- 
monial, and  she  had  political  reasons,  national  and  inter- 
national, to  prevent  her  allowing  any  drastic  changes. 
She  was  bent  on  welding  her  nation  together  into  one,  and 
she  had  to  capture  for  her  Church  the  large  mass  of  people 
who  were  either  neutral  or  who  had  leanings  to  Bomanism, 
or  at  least  to  the  old  mediaeval  serviea  The  Council 
of  Trent  was  sitting ;  Papal  excommunication  was  always 
threatened,  and,  as  above  explained,  Lutheran  protecticm 
1  The  Zurich  letUn,  etc,  Vint  Series  P>  9h 
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and  sympathy  were  useful.  The  ceremonies  were  retained, 
the  crucifixes  and  lights  on  the  altars  were  paraded  in  the 
chapel  roycJ  to  show  the  Lutheran  sympathies  of  the 
Queen  and  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Eeforming 
Bishops,  with  many  an  inward  qualm,^  had  to  give  way ; 
and  gradually,  as  the  Queen  had  hoped,  a  strong  Conservative 
instinct  gathered  round  the  Prayer-Book  and  its  rubrics. 
The  Convocation  of  1563  witnessed  the  last  determined 
attempt  to  propose  any  substantial  alteration  in  the  public 
worship  of  the  English  peopl& 

At  the  same  Convocation  a  good  deal  of  time  was 
spent  upon  a  proposed  Book  of  Discipline,  or  an  authorita- 
tive statement  of  the  English  canon  law.  It  is  probable 
that  its  contents  are  to  be  found  in  certain  **  Artidesfor 
govemmerU  and  order  in  the  Church,  exhibited  to  be  permitted 
by  authority  ;  but  not  aUotoed"  which  are  printed  by  Strype  ' 
from  Archbishop  Parker's  MSS.  Such  a  book  would  have 
required  parliamentary  authority,  and  the  Parliament  of 
1563  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  vanishing  protec- 
tion of  Spain  and  with  the  threatening  aspect  of  France 
and  Scotland.  The  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  with 
Damley  had  given  additional  weight  \o  her  claims  on  the 
English  throne;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  English 
Bomanists  might  rise  in  support  of  the  Intimate  heir. 
Parliament  almost  in  a  panic  passed  severe  laws  against 
all  recusants,  and  increased  the  penalties  against  all  who 
refused  the  oath  of  aU^iance  or  who  spoke  in  support  of 
the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Bom&  The  discipline  of 
the  Church  was  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  old  statute  of 
Henry  vm.,  which  declared  that  as  much  of  the  mediaeval 
canon  law  as  was  not  at  variance  with  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Acts  of  the  English  Parliament  was  to  form  the  basis 
of  law  for  the  ecclesiastical  courts.    This  gave  the  Bishop's 

1  The  Zurich  Letien,  eto.,  lint  Series,  p.  74 ;  ot  56,  08,  64,  66,  68, 
100,  129,  186.  Bishop  Jewel  called  olerioel  dress  the  *' relics  of  the 
Aniorites  "  (p.  62),  and  wished  that  he  could  get  rid  of  the  surplice  (p.  100) ; 
and  '*the  little  silrer  cross"  in  the  Qneen's  chapel  was  to  him  ta  iU- 
omened  thing  (p.  65) ;  ot  Strype,  AfmdU^  etc  L  L  W^ 

•^iMMi2ff,etci.li66S. 
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officials  who  presided  over  the  ecclesiastical  courts  a  very 
free  hand ;  and  under  their  manipulation  there  was  soon 
very  little  left  of  the  canon  law — less,  in  fact,  than  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  of  any  other  Protestant  Churchea  For 
these  officiak  were  lawyers  trained  in  civil  law  and  imbued 
with  its  principles,  and  predisposed  to  apply  them  whenever 
it  was  possible  to  do  sa 

The  formulation  of  the  Tkiffiy-WM  ArUcles  in  the  Con* 
vocation  of  1563  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  time  when 
the  "alteration  of  religion"  was  completed.  The  result, 
arrived  at  during  a  period  of  exceptional  storm  and  strain, 
has  had  the  qualities  of  endurance,  and  the  Church  of 
England  is  at  present  what  the  Queen  made  it.  It  was  the 
Boyal  Supremacy  which  secured  for  High  Church  Anglicans 
the  position  they  have  to-day.  The  chief  features  of  the 
settlement  of  religion  were : 

1.  The  complete  repudiation  within  the  realm  and 
Church  of  England  of  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Boma  All  the  clergy  and  everyone  holding  office  under 
the  Crown  had  to  swear  to  this  repudiation.  If  they 
refused,  or  were  recusants  in  the  language  of  the  day,  they 
lost  their  offices  and  benefices ;  if  they  persisted  in  their 
refusal,  they  were  liable  to  forfeit  all  their  personal 
property ;  if  they  declined  to  take  the  oath  for  a  third 
time,  they  could  be  proclaimed  traitors,  and  were  liable  to 
the  hideous  punishments  which  the  age  inflicted  for  that 
crime.  But  Elizabeth,  with  aU  her  sternness,  was  never  cruel, 
and  no  religious  revolution  was  effected  with  less  bloodshed. 

2.  The  sovereign  was  made  the  supreme  Governor  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  the  title  differed  in  name 
only  from  that  assumed  by  Henry  vm.  was  made  plain  in 
the  following  ways : 

(a)  Convocation  was  stript  of  all  independent  legisla- 
tive action,  and  its  power  to  make  ecclesiastical  laws  and 
regulations  was  placed  under  strict  royal  control^ 

^  The  AdvertitemenU  of  Archbishop  Parker,  itsiied  and  enforoed  on  the 
anthority  of  the  Primate,  to  which  the  royal  imprimatur  was  more  than 
onoe  refosed,  may  be  looked  on  as  an  exception.    For  these  raki^  metal 
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(6)  Appeals  from  all  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  were 
themselves  actually,  if  not  nominallj,  under  the  presidency 
of  civil  lawyers,  could  be  made  to  royal  delegates  who 
might  be  laymen ;  and  these  delegates  were  given  very  full 
powers,  and  could  inflict  civil  punishments  in  a  way  which 
had  not  been  permitted  to  the  old  mediaeval  ecclesiastical 
courts:  These  powers  raised  a  grave  constitutional  question 
in  the  following  reigns.  The  royal  delegates  became  a 
Court  of  High  Commission,  which  may  have  been  modelled 
on  the  Consistories  of  the  German  Princes,  aud  had  some- 
what the  same  powers. 

3.  One  uniform  ritual  of  public  worship  was  prescribed 
for  all  Englishmen  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  its 
rubrics,  enforced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  No  liberty  of 
worship  was  permitted.  Any  clergyman  who  deviated 
from  this  prescribed  form  of  worship  was  liable  to  be 
treated  as  a  criminal,  and  so  also  were  all  those  who 
abetted  him.  No  one  could,  under  penalties,  seek  to  a'foid 
this  public  worship.  Every  subject  was  bound  to  attend 
church  on  Sunday,  and  to  bide  the  prayers  and  the  preach- 
ing, or  else  forfeit  the  sum  of  twelvepence  to  the  poor. 
Obstinate  recusants  or  nonconformists  might  be  ex- 
communicated, and  all  excommimicated  persons  were 
liable  to  imprisonment. 

4.  Although  it  was  said,  and  was  largely  true,  that  there 
was  freedom  of  opinion,  still  obstinate  heretics  were  liable 
to  be  held  guilty  of  a  capital  offence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Bishops  had  httle  power  to  force  heretics  to  stand 
a  trial,  and,  unless  Parliament  or  Convocation  ordered  it 
otherwise,  only  the  wilder  sectaries  were  in  any  danger.^ 

Protestant  England  grew  stronger  year  by  year.  The 
debased  copper  and  brass  coinage  was  replaced  gradually  by 
honest  gold  and  silver.*     Manufactures  were  encouraged. 

to  oontrol  the  Choroh  in  the  yestiarian  oontroyeny,  aee  Qee  and  Hardy, 
Documents,  etc  p.  467 ;  and  for  the  texed  question  of  their  aathority, 
Moore,  JTistgry  rf  the  BefomuUion,  p.  266. 

^  Maitland,  Cambridge  Modem  History ^  ii  669  ff. 

*  Calendar  qf  State  Papers,  Domestic  Seriis,  qfthe  Reigns  qf  Edwaird  Tt^ 
Mary,  and  JElizabeth,  1647-80,  p.  159. 
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Merehsuit  adventurers,  hiring  the  Queen's  ships,  took  an 
increasing  share  in  the  world-trade  with  Elizabeth  as  a 
partner.^  Persecuted  Huguenots  and  Flemings  settled  in 
great  numbers  in  the  country,  and  brought  with  them  their 
thrift  and  knowledge  of  mechanical  trades  to  enrich  the 
land  of  their  adoption ; "  and  the  oppressed  Protestants  of 
France  and  of  the  Low  Countries  learnt  that  there  was  a 
land  beyond  the  sea  ruled  by  a  "  wise  young  Queen  "  which 
might  be  their  city  of  refuge,  and  which  was  ready  to  aid 
them,  if  not  openly,  at  least  stealthily.  England,  formerly 
unarmed,  became  supplied  ''more  abundantly  than  any 
other  country  with  arms,  munitions,  and  artillery/'  Sound 
money,  enlarged  trade,  growing  wealth,  and  an  increasing 
sense  of  security,  were  excellent  allies  to  the  cause  of  the 
Protestant  Eeligion. 

So  long  as  Mary  of  Scotland  was  in  Holyrood  and  able 
to  command  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  allegiance,  of  the 
English  Boman  Catholics,  the  throne  of  Elizabeth  was 
never  perfectly  secure ;  but  the  danger  from  Scotland  was 
minimised  by  the  jealousy  between  Catherine  de'  Medici  and 
her  daughter-in-law,  and  the  Scottish  Protestant  Lords 
could  always  be  secretly  helped.  When  Philip  n.  of  Spain, 
in  his  slow,  hesitating  way,  which  made  him  always  miss  the 
turn  of  the  tide,  at  length  resolved  to  aid  Mary  to  crush  her 
rebels  at  home  and  to  prosecute  her  claims  on  England,  his 
interference  had  no  further  consequences  than  to  afford 
Elizabeth  an  honourable  pretext  for  giving  effectual  assist- 
ance in  the  conflict  which  drove  Mary  from  her  throne, 
and  made  Scotland  completely  and  permanently  Protestant' 

1  Calendar  ^  SiaU  Papen,  DomaUe  Serim,  etc  p.  247. 

*  Ibid.  p.  177 ;  CkUendar  qfZetUn  and  State  Papen  rekMng  to  BngliA 
Affaire^  preserved  principally  in  the  AreMwe  cf  Simamcae^  i  77, 118,  119. 

*The  fltory  of  Franoit  Taxley,  Mary's  agent,  of  his  dealings  with 
Philip  II.,  of  Philip's  subsidy  to  Scotland  of  20,000  orowns,  of  its  loss  by 
shipwreck,  and  how  the  money  was  claimed  as  treasnre-trore  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Boman  Catholic  and  a  pledged  supporter  of  Mary  as  he 
was,  may  be  traced  in  the  Calendar  ef  Letten  and  State  Papen  relating  tt 
English  Jjffaire,  preserved  principally  in  the  Archives  rf  SimaneaSt  pp.  liz, 
499,  506,  616»  528,  548,  557 ;  and  how  the  Pope  also  g»7e  aid  in  money, 
pb559. 
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BOOK  V. 
ANABAPTISM  AND  SOCINIANISM 

CHAPTER   I. 

REVIVAL  OF  MEDLEVAL  ANTI-EOOLESIASTIOAL 
MOVEMENTS. 

The  revolt  of  Luther  was  the  occasion  for  the  appearance — 
the  outbreak,  it  might  be  called— of  a  large  amount  of 
irregular  independent  thinking  upon  religion  and  theology 
which  had  expressed  itself  sporadicallj  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  great  difference  between 
the  thinkers  and  their  intellectual  ancestors  who  were  at 
war  with  the  mediaeval  Church  life  and  doctrine,  did  not 
consist  in  the  expression  of  anything  essentially  new,  but 
in  the  fact  that  the  Benaissance  had  introduced  a  profound 
contempt  for  the  intdlectual  structure  of  ecclesiastical 
dogma,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
instinct  with  the  feeling  of  individuality  and  the  pride  of 
personal  existence.  The  old  thoughts  were  less  careful  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  recognised  modes  of  theo- 
logical statement,  they  took  bolder  forms  of  expression, 
presented  sharper  outlines,  and  appeared  in  more  definite 
statements. 

Part  of  this  thinking  scarcely  belongs  to  ecclesiastical 
history  at  alL  It  never  became  the  intellectual  basis  of 
an  institution ;  it  neither  stirred  nor  moulded  the  lives  of 
masses  of  men.  The  leaders  of  thought  remained  solitary 
thinkers,  surrounded  by  a  loose  fringe  of  followers.     But 
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as  there  is  always  something  immortal  in  the  forcible  ex« 
pression  of  human  thought,  their  opinions  have  not  died 
altogether,  but  have  affected  powerfully  all  the  various 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  at  different  periods  and 
in  divers  waya  The  old  conceptions,  somewhat  disguised, 
perhaps,  but  still  the  same,  reappear  in  most  systems  of 
speculative  theology.     It  therefore  demands  a  brief  notice. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  intellectual  effervescence, 
however,  did  not  share  4ihe  same  fate.  Menno  Simons, 
aided,  no  doubts  by  the  winnowing  fan  of  persecution,  was 
able  to  introduce  order  into  the  wild  fermenting  elements 
of  Anabaptism,  and  to  form  the  Baptist  Church  which  has 
had  such  an  honourable  history  in  Europe  and  America. 
Fausto  Sozzini  did  the  same  for  the  heterogeneous  mass  of 
anti-Trinitarian  thinking,  and  out  of  the  confusion  brought 
the  orderly  unity  of  an  institutional  Ufa 

This  great  mass  of  crude  independent  thought  may  be 
roughly  classified  as  Mystic,  or  perhaps  Pantheist  Mystic, 
Anabaptist,  and  anti-Trinitarian ;  but  the  division,  so  far 
as  the  earlier  thinkers  go,  is  very  artificial  The  groups 
continually  overlap ;  many  of  the  leaders  of  thought  might 
be  placed  in  two  or  in  all  three  of  these  divisions.  What 
characterised  them  all  was  that  they  had  little  sense  of 
historical  continuity,  cared  nothing  for  it,  and  so  broke 
with  the  past  completely;  that  they  despaired  of  seeing 
any  good  in  the  historical  Church,  and  believed  that  it 
must  be  ended,  as  it  was  impossible  to  mend  it ;  and  that 
they  all  possessed  a  strong  sense  of  individuality,  believing 
the  human  soul  to  be  imprisoned  when  it  accepted  the  con- 
finement of  a  common  creed,  institution,  or  form  of  service 
unless  of  the  very  simplest  kind. 

Pantheistic  Mysticism  was  no  new  thing  in  Christianity. 
As  early  as  the  sixth  century  at  least,  schools  of  thought 
may  be  found  which  interpreted  such  doctrines  as  the 
Trinity  and  the  Person  of  Christ  in  ways  which  led  to 
what  must  be  called  Pantheism ;  and  if  such  modes  of  dis- 
solving Christian  doctrines  had  not  a  continuous  succession 
within  the  Christian  Church,  they  were  always  appearing. 
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Thejr  were  generally  accompanied  with  a  theoiy  of  an 
^ inner  light"  which  claimed  either  to  supersede  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  Bule  of  Faith,  or  at  least  to  interpret  them.  The 
Scriptures  were  the  husk  which  might  be  thrown  away 
wheii  its  kernel,  discovered  by  the  "  inner  light,"  was  once 
revealed  The  Schwenkfelds,  Weigels,  Giordano  Brunos  9! 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  used  what  they  called  the 
^  inner  light "  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  tbe  Council  of 
Trent  employed  dogmatic  tradition,  had  a  long  line  of 
ancestry  in  tiie  mediasval  Church,  and  their  appearance  at 
the  time  of  the  Beformation  was  only  the  recrudescence 
of  certain  phases  of  mediaeval  thought  But,  as  has  been 
said,  such  thinkers  were  never  able,  nor  perhaps  did  they 
wish,  to  form  their  followers  into  a  Church ;  and  they  be- 
long much  more  to  the  history  of  philosophy  than  to  an 
ecclesiastical  narrative.  They  bad  no  conception  whatever 
of  religion  in  the  Beformation  sense  of  the  word.  Their 
idea  of  faith  was  purely  intellectual — something  to  be  fed 
on  metaphysics  more  or  less  refined. 

By  far  the  most  numerous  of  those  sixteenth  century 
representatives  of  medieval  nonconformists  were  classed 
by  contemporaries  under  the  common  name  of  Anabaptists 
or  Katabaptists,  because,  from  1626  onwards,  they  all,  or 
most  of  them,  insisted  on  tv-baptism  as  the  sign  of  belong- 
ing to  the  brotherhood  of  believers.  They  were  scattered 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  from  Sweden  in  the  north 
to  Venice  in  the  south,  from  England  in  the  west  to 
Poland  in  the  east.  The  Netherlands,  Germany, — southern, 
north-western,  and  the  Bhineland, — Switzerland,  the  Tyrol, 
Moravia,  and  Livonia  were  scenes  of  bloody  persecution 
endured  with  heroic  constancy.  Their  leaders  flit  across 
the  pages  of  history,  courageous,  much-enduring  men,  to 
whom  the  world  was  nothing,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  eternal  throne  of  Ood,  and  who  lived  in  the  calm  con- 
sciousness that  in  a  few  hours  they  might  be  fastened  to 
the  stake  or  called  upon  to  endure  more  dreadful  and 
more  prolonged  tortures, — men  of  every  varying  type  of 
character,  from  the  gentle  and  pious  young  Humanist  Hans 
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Denck  to  Jan  Matthys  the  forenmner  of  the  stem  Cami- 
sard  and  Covenanter.  No  statement  of  doctrine  can 
include  the  beliefs  held  in  all  their  innmnerable  groups. 
Some  maintained  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  medieval 
Church  (the  special  conceptions  of  a  priestly  hierarchy,  and 
of  the  Sacraments  being  always  excluded);  others  were 
Lutherans,  Calvimsts,  or  Zwinglians ;  some  were  Unitarians, 
and  denied  the  usual  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ ;  ^  a 
few  must  be  classed  among  the  Pantheists.  All  held  some 
doctrine  of  an  "  inner  light ";  but  while  some  sat  very  loose 
to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  others  insisted  on  the  most 
literal  reading  and  application  of  Biblical  phraseology. 
They  all  united  in  maintaining  that  true  Christians  ought 
to  live  separate  from  the  world  (ie.  from  those  who  were 
not  rebaptized),  in  communities  whose  lives  were  to  be 
modelled  on  the  accounts  given  in  the  New  Testament  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  and  that  the  true  Church  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Stata 

Curiously  enough,  the  leaders  in  the  third  group,  the 
anti-Trinitarians,  were  almost  all  Italians. 

The  most  outstanding  man  among  them,  distinguished 
alike  by  his  learning,  his  pure  moral  life,  a  distinct  vein  of 
piety,  and  the  calm  courage  with  which  he  faced  every 
danger  to  secure  the  propeigation  of  his  opinions,  was  the 
Spaniard  Miguel   Servede  (Servetus),'  who  was  burnt  at 

1  For  trample,  the  NikoUbwrgw  AHide$  say  s  <*  Cristas  sd  in  der  erb- 
sanden  entphangen ;  Cristus  sei  nit  Got  sunder  ein  prophet,  dem  daa 
gesprech  oder  wort  Gottes  beyoUen  worden  "  (Comelins,  OtKhithU  d$8  lAbi- 
iUrisehen  Aufiruhn,  ii  279,  280). 

'  Servede  was  bom  in  1511,  in  the  small  town  of  Tndela,  which  then 
belonged  to  Aragon.  He  came  from  an  andent  family  of  jurists,  and  was 
at  first  destined  to  the  profession  of  law.  His  funily  came  originally 
from  the  township  of  Villanova,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
Servede  sometimes  assumed  that  name.  He  was  in  correspondence  with 
Oeoolampadius  (Heusgen)  in  1580 ;  and  from  the  former's  letters  to  and 
about  Servede,  it  is  evident  that  Uie  young  Spaniard  was  then  fully  per- 
suaded about  his  anti-Trinitarian  opinions.  Ko  publisher  in  Basel  would 
print  his  book,  and  he  travelled  to  Strassburg.  When  his  first  theological 
book  became  known,  its  sale  was  generally  interdicted  by  the  secular  authori- 
ties. His  great  book,  which  contains  Ms  whole  theological  thinking,  was 
published  in  1558  without  name  of  pUoe  or  author.    Its  fiiU  title  ia{ 
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G^enevs  in  1553.  He  was  very  much  a  man  by  himself. 
His  whole  line  of  thought  separated  him  from  the  rest  of 
the  anti-Trinitarian  group  associated  with  the  names  of 
the  SozzinL  He  reached  his  position  through  a  mystical 
Pantheism — a  course  of  thought  which  one  might  have  ex- 
pected from  a  Spaniard.  He  made  few  or  no  disciples,  and 
did  not  exert  any  permanent  influence. 

The  other  anti-Trinitarians  of  the  first  rank  were 
all  cultured  Italians,  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Benaissance 
prompted  to  criticise  and  reconstruct  theology  as  they 
found  it.  They  were  all  men  who  had  been  driven  to 
reject  the  Boman  Church  because  of  its  corruptions  and 
immoralities,  and  who  had  no  conception  of  any  other 
universal  Christian  society.  Men  of  pure  lives,  pious 
after  their  own  fashion,  they  never  had  any  idea  of  what 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  Beformation  thought  of  what  real 
religion  was.  It  never  dawned  upon  them  that  the  sum 
of  Christianity  is  the  God  of  Grace,  manifest  in  Christ, 
accessible  to  every  believing  soul,  and  unwavering  trust 
on  man's  part  Their  interest  in  religion  was  almost 
exclusively  intellectual  The  Beformers  had  defined  the 
Church  as  the  fellowship  of  believers,  and  they  had  said 
that  the  marks  of  that  fellowship  were  the  preaching  of 

OhriiHafniimi  BsditfuHOf  ToHiu$  eeeUHm  apostoliecB  ad  tua  limina  voeaHo,  in 
imUgrum  reMuta  eognUiom  DH^  fidei  ChrisU,  jutHfieationU  nosircB,  regene- 
raiicnU  baptiiimi  ei  eoanm  domim  mandueatumit,  BeslUuto  denique 
fioMf  nfgno  eoeletli,  BaJbyUmU  im^pia  eapUvUate  tolMta,  et  Aniiehrido  cum 
auispewUuB  dedrudo.  He  entered  into  correspondence  with  Calvin,  offered 
to  come  to  Geneva  to  explain  hie  position  ;  but  the  Reformer  plainly  indicated 
that  he  had  no  time  to  bestow  upon  hinL  The  aooonnt  of  his  trial,  con- 
demnation, and  boming  at  OencTa  it  to  be  found  in  the  Corpu$  Be/orma' 
torum,  zzzvi  720/1  The  sentence  it  found  on  p.  825 :  "  Icy  est  este  parle 
dn  procet  de  Michiel  Servet  prisonnier  et  reu  le  tommairre  dycelluy,  le 
raport  de  cenz  eaqueli  Ion  a  oonsnlte  et  considere  les  grands  erreurs  et 
blaffemes— eat  este  arreete  n  aoit  condampne  a  estre  mene  en  Ghampel  et  la 
estre  brusle  tout  vy&  et  toit  ezequente  a  demain  et  see  livres  brusles."  This 
trial  and  execution  is  the  one  black  blot  on  the  character  of  Calvin.  He 
was  by  no  means  omnipotent  in  Oeneva  at  the  time ;  but  he  thoroughly  ap- 
proved of  what  was  done,  and  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  Servede  came 
to  Geneva,  he  would  not  leave  it  alive .  "  Nam  si  venerit  mode  valeat  met 
•aotoiitas,  vimm  exi?e  nunquam  pat'ir"  {Carpus  B/^,  xi  288). 
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the  Word  and  the  right  use  of  the  sacraments — ^the  means 
through  which  God  manifests  Himself  to  men,  and  men 
lyianifest  their  faith  in  God.  These  men  never  ap- 
prehended this;  the  onlj  idea  which  they  seemed  able 
to  have  of  the  Church  was  a  school  of  definite  and 
correct  opinions.  Compelled  to  flee  from  their  native 
land,  thej  naturally  took  refuge  in  Switzerland  or  in  the 
Grisons.  It  is  almost  pathetic  to  see  how  they  utterly 
failed  to  understand  the  men  among  whom  they  found 
themselvea  Beformation  to  them  was  a  criticism  and 
reconstruction  of  theology;  they  were  simply  carrying 
the  criticism  a  little  further  than  their  new  neighbours. 
They  never  perceived  the  real  gulf  fixed  between  them  and 
the  adherents  of  the  Beformation. 

They  were  all  highly  educated  and  cultivated  men — 
individual  units  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  CamiUo  Benato, 
who  proclaimed  himself  an  Anabaptist,  was  a  Sicilian. 
Gentili  came  from  Csdabria;  Gribaldo  from  Padua; 
Bernardino  Occhino,  who  in  his  later  days  joined  the 
band,  and  the  two  Sozzini  from  Siena.  Alciato  was  a 
Piedmontese.  Blandrata  (Biandrata),  the  most  energetic 
member  of  the  group  save  Fausto  Sozzini,  belonged  to  a 
noble  family  in  Saluzzo  which  had  long  been  noted  for 
the  protection  it  had  afforded  to  poor  people  persecuted 
by  the  Church.  They  were  physicians  or  lawyers;  onei 
Gentili,  was  a  schoolmaster. 

The  strong  sense  of  individuality,  which  seems  the 
birthright  of  every  Italian,  fostered  by  their  life  within 
their  small  city  republics,  had  been  accentuated  by  the 
Benaissance.  The  historical  past  of  Italy,  and  its  political 
and  social  condition  in  the  sixteenth  century,  made  it 
impossible  for  the  impulse  towards  reform  to  take  any 
other  shape  than  that  of  individual  action.  The  strength 
and  the  impetus  which  comes  from  the  thought  of  fellow- 
man,  fellow-believer,  and  which  was  so  apparent  in  the 
Beformation  movements  beyond  the  Alps  and  in  the 
Jesuit  reaction,  was  entirely  lacking  among  these  Be- 
formers  in  Italy.     In   that  land  the  Empire  had  nevei 
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regained  its  power  lost  under  the  great  Popes,  Oregory 
vn.  and  Innocent  m.  The  Bomish  Church  presented 
itself  to  all  Italians  as  the  only  possible  form  under 
which  a  wide-spreading  Christian  Society  could  be 
organised.  If  men  rejected  it,  personal  Christian  life  alone 
remained.  The  Church  dominated  the  masses  unprepared 
by  any  such  conception  of  ecclesiastical  reform  as  in- 
fluenced the  people  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  Only 
men  who  had  received  some  literary  education  were 
susceptible  to  the  influences  making  for  Beformation. 
They  were  always  prevented  by  the  unbroken  power  of 
the  agencies  of  the  Church  from  organising  themselves 
publicly  into  congr^;ation8,  and  could  only  meet  to  ex- 
change confidences  privately  and  on  rare  occasions.^  We 
hear  of  several  such  assemblies,  which  invariably  took  the 
form  of  conferenceSi  in  which  the  members  discussed  and 
communicated  to  each  other  the  criticisms  of  the  mediaeval 
theology  which  solitary  meditation  had  suggested  to  them. 
They  were  much  more  like  debating  societies  than  the 
b^innings  of  a  Church.  Thus  we  hear  of  one  at 
Yincenza,*  in  1646,  where  about  forty  friends  met, 
among  whom  was  Lelio  Sozzini,  where  they  debated  such 
doctrines  as  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ,  the  Trinity,  etc., 
and  expressed  doubts  about  their  truth.  It  was  inevitable 
that  such  men  could  not  hope  to  create  a  popular  move- 
ment towards  Beformation  in  their  native  land,  and  also 
that  they  should  be  compelled  to  seek  safety  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Italy.  They  fled,  one  by  one,  across  the  Alps. 
In  the  Orisons  and  in  Beformed  Switzerland  they  found 
little  communities  of  their  countrymen  who  had  sought 

iBitiehl,  A  arUietl Eidvry  ^ihe  ChrUHtm  Dodrim  qf  Jm/HJUcOUm  amd 
MteoneOiaiUm  (Bng.  truii.,  Edin.  1872),  p.  296. 

*"Giioa  annum  1646  inititaerat  (L«lias  Sodnna)  omn  flooiis  rais 
liidem  Italii,  qnomm  nnmeroi  qiuMlragen«riam  ezoedebat,  in  Veneta  ditione 
(apad  Vinoentiam)  collegia  ooUoqaiaqne  de  religione,  in  qoibos  potiasimiim 
dogmata  Tolgaria  de  Trinitate  ao  Christi  Satisfaotione  bisque  similia  in 
dnbiom  rerocabant*'  {BM,  AnHL  p.  19—1  bave  taken  the  quotation  from 
Fook,  Dtr  SocMcmitmiii  naoK  $Hner  SleUa/ng  in  der  0$$amnUeHttpieklimg 
in  chri$aieMm  €Md$$,  •fee,  Kiel,  1847,  L  182). 
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shelter  there,  and  their  presence  was  always  followed 
bj  dissensions  and  by  difficulties  with  the  native 
I^testants. 

Their  whole  habits  of  life  and  thought  were  not  of  the 
kind  calculated  to  produce  a  lasting  Christian  fellowship. 
Their  theological  opinions,  which  were  not  the  outcome 
of  a  new  and  living  Christian  experience,  but  had  been 
the  result  of  an  intellectual  criticism  of  the  mediaeval 
theology,  had  little  stability,  and  did  not  tend  to  produce 
unity.  The  execution  of  Servede  and  the  jealousy  which 
all  the  Beformed  cantons  of  Switzerland  manifested 
towards  opinions  in  any  way  similar  to  those  of  the 
learned  Spaniard,  made  life  in  Switzerland  as  unsafe 
as  it  had  been  in  Italy.  They  migrated  to  Poland  and 
Transylvania,  attracted  by  the  freedom  of  thought  existing 
in  both  lands. 

Poland,  besides,  had  special  attractions  for  refugees 
from  Italy.  The  two  countries  had  long  been  in  intimate 
relationship.  Italian  architects  had  designed  the  stately 
buildings  in  Crakau  and  other  Polish  cities,  and  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  was 
great.  The  independence  and  the  privileges  of  the 
Polish  nobles  secured  them  from  ecclesiastical  interference, 
and  both  Calvinism  and  Lutheranism  had  found  many 
adherents  among  the  aristocracy.  They,  like  the  Boman 
patricians  of  the  early  centuries,  gave  the  security  of 
their  halls  to  their  co-religionists,  and  the  heads  of  the 
Bomanist  Church  chafed  at  their  impotence  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  opinions  and  usages  which  they  deemed 
heretical  In  Transylvania  the  absence  of  a  strong 
central  government  permitted  the  same  freedom  to  the 
expression  of  every  variety  of  religious  opinion. 

The  views  held  by  the  group  of  anti-Trinitarians 
were  by  no  means  the  same.  They  reproduced  in 
Poland  the  same  medley  of  views  we  find  existing  in  the 
end  of  the  third  century.  Some  were  Sabellians,  others 
Adoptianists,  a  few  were  Ariana  Perhaps  most  of  them 
believed  in  the  miraculous  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  held  as 
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a  consequence  that  He  ought  to  be  adored ;  but  a  strong 
minority,  un^er  the  leadership  of  Francis  Davidis,  re- 
pudiated the  miraculous  birth,  and  refused  to  worship 
Christ  (non-adaraiites).  For  a  time  they  seem  to  have 
lived  in  a  certain  amount  of  accord  with  the  members  of 
the  Beformed  communities.  A  crisis  came  at  the  Polish 
Diet  of  1564,  and  the  anti-Trinitarians  were  recognised 
then  to  be  a  separate  religious  community,  or  eeelma 
minor.  This  was  the  field  in  which  Fausto  Sozsdni 
exercised  his  commanding  intellect,  his  genius  for 
organisation,  and  his  eminently  strong  will.  He  created 
out  of  these  jarring  elements  the  Socinian  Church. 

The  Anabaptist  and  the  Socinian  movementB  leqnire, 
liowOTor,  a  more  detailed  descxiptMk 
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ANABAPnSIL^ 

Thb  old  monotonous  mode  of  describing  Anabaptism  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared  with  the  modem  careful  exami- 
nation of  sources.     It  is  no  longer  possible  to  sum  up  the 

^  S0UROB8 :  Magna  Bihliothsca  Vdefwn  Patrum  (Colonin  Agrippiiue, 
1618),  xiii.  299-307;  Sebastian  Fnnok,  Chronica,  Zeithuch  wnd  Get- 
ekiehtbibel  (Augsburg,  1565),  pt  liL  ;  Hans  Denok,  Fon  der  waren  Liebf 
etc  (1627~republi8hed  by  the  MenomH$eh4  Vwlagsbuchhandlvmg,  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.) ;  Bouterwek,  Zwr  LUeratwr  und  OeachichU  der  Wieder- 
td'ufw  (Bonn,  1864 — gires  eztimcta  from  the  rarer  Anabaptist  writings  snch 
as  the  works  of  Hiibmaier) ;  Auabund  etlieher  aehUner  ehritUieher  ffettng,  etc. 
(1583);  Liliencron,  "Zur  Liederdichtung  der  WiederUUifer"  (in  the 
Abhandlungen  der  kdnig.  Bair,  Akad,  der  Wieaenechaften  Philoeophischs 
Klasse,  1878) ;  Ton  Zezsohwitz,  Die  Kaiaehismen  der  Waldeneer  %nd 
Bdmiechen  Bruder  (Erlangen,  1868);  Beck,  Oeeekiehttbflcher  der 
Wiedertdu/er  in  Oeetreiek-Ungem,  16$$  hie  17S6  (Vienna,  1888),  printed 
in  the  FonUe  Ber,  Auetr.  Diplom,  et  Acta,  xliii  ;  Kessler,  Sabbata,  ed. 
by  Egli  and  Schoch  (St  Oall,  1902) ;  Bnllinger,  Der  Wiedertdiiferen 
Ursprufng^  Seeten,  etc.  (Zurich,  1560) ;  Egli,  Adensammlwng  zur  Oeeehiehte 
der  ZuHch&r  Beformation  (Zurich, .  1879),  Die  ZUricher  Wiedert&y/er 
(Zurich,  1878) ;  Leopold  Dickios,  Advenue  impioe  Anabapiietarum 
erroree  (1588) ;  Cornelius,  Berichte  der  Augenaeugen  Hber  doe  MUnateriecke 
Wtedrrtduferreichf  forming  the  2nd  toI.  of  the  Oeschiehtsquellen  dee 
Bisfhume  MOneter  (Mllnster,  1858)  and  the  Beilage  in  his  Gfeeehiehie  dee 
Miineierieehen  Aa^rukre  (Leipzig,  1855) ;  Detmer's  edition  of  Kerssenbroch, 
AnabaptiUiGifwrorieMonaaterifwmvMlitam  WeetphcUieemetropolimevertentie 
hietariea  narration  forming  vols.  t.  and  vi  of  the  OeaeMchiejuellen  dee 
Bielhume  MUneler  (Mttnster,  1899, 1900) ;  Okmrnkm  dmr  de^teeKen  StSdU, 
Nwniberg  Ohrowik,  rols.  L  and  ir. 

Latbb  Books  :  Keller,  OeeeMehU  der  JFiederiA{fer  und  ihree  Seie^ 
tu  MUnder  (MUnster,  1880),  Eim  ApoeUl  der  TTiederU^er,  Eane  Denek 
(Leipzig,  1882),  and  Die  BtfamuUion  und  die  dUeren  Etformparteien 
(Leipzig,  1885 — Keller  is  apt  to  make  inferences  beyond  his  fSaots) ;  Heath, 
Anabaptiem,  from  ite  riee  at  Zimcka/u  to  ite  fall  at  MUneter,  1621-153$ 
(London,  1895) ;  Belfort  Baz,  Biee  and  Fall  qf  the  AnabapHtU  (LoDdon« 
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movement  in  four  stages,  beginning  with  the  Zwickau 
prophets  and  ending  with  the  catastrophe  in  Mtinster,  or 
to  explain  its  origin  by  calling  it  the  radical  side  of 
the  Beformation  movement^  It  is  acknowledged  by 
careful  students  to  have  been  a  very  complicated  affair, 
to  have  had  roots  buried  in  the  previous  centuries,  and  to 
have  had  men  among  its  leaders  who  were  distinguished 
Humanists.  It  is  now  known  that  it  spread  over  Europe 
with  great  rapidity,  and  attracted  to  itself  an  enormously 
larger  number  of  adherents  than  had  been  imagined. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  one  brief  chapter 
to  state  and  criticise  the  various  theories  of  the  origin  and 
roots   of  the  movement  which  modem  investigation  has 

1908) ;  Rorioh,  "Die  GoUesfreimde  and  die  Winkeler  am  Obenlieiii''  (in 
ZeiUehrift  fiir  hUL  Thsol.  L  118  ff.,  1840) ;  Zur  OueMehU  d&r  itnaOmrg- 
isehen  Wiedert&'itfer  {ZeUsehriftfOr.  Mtl.  Theol.  zxz.  1860) ;  8.B.  ten  Gate, 
CfescMedenis  der  doopffmruUn  in  Oroningen,  eto.,  2  vols.  (Leewarden,  1848) ; 
OesekiedenU  der  doopgezinden  in  Friedand  (Leewarden,  1889) ;  QtscMedmiU 
d&r  docpgetinden  in  Holland  $n  (hulderland,  2  Tola.  (Amsteidam,  1847) ; 
Tileman  van  Braght,  H«i  hloedig  Toened  qf  Martelaan  Spiigel  der 
doopgesinde  (Amsterdam,  1085);  S.  B.  UnderhiU,  Mouiyrology  <f  ihA 
OhwrthM  Iff  Chrid  eomtnonly  mIM  Baptist  (translated  from  Yan  Bra§^t) ; 
H.  8.  Barrage,  A  History  qf  ths  Anabaptists  in  SwUurland  (foanded  on 
Bgli's  researches,  Philadelphia,  1881);  Newman,  A  ffidory  <sf  AnU- 
Pedobaptitm  (Philadelphia,  1897) ;  Detmer,  Bilder  am  dm  rdigUism  und 
soeialen  UnrtJ^en  in  MUnst&r  vfdhr$mi  de$  16  Jakrhunderti :  L  Johann  von 
Leiden  (Mttnster,  1908),  ii.  Benhard  Bothmann  (1904),  iiL  Ueber  die 
At^feueung  von  der  Ehe  und  die  Dure/^iihrwng  der  Fielweiberei  in  MUmder 
wShrend  der  Ta^erherraehaft  (1904) ;  Heath,  Contemporary  Beview,  liz. 
889  (**The  Anabaptiste  and  their  English  Desoendante "),  bdi  880 
("  Hans  Denok  the  Baptist),  IzriL  578  (Early  Anabaptism,  what  it  meant, 
and  what  we  owe  to  it),  Izz.  247  (''Living  in  Oommonity— •  sketoh  of 
Moravian  Anabaptism"),  641  ("The  Arohelype  of  the  FUgrinCe 
Prvgreee"),  IzziL  106  ("The  Archetype  of  the  Holy  IFar'*). 

^  The  difference  in  treatment  maj  be  seen  at  a  glanee  bj  comparing  the 
articles  on  Anabaptism  in  the  second  (1877)  and  in  the  third  (1896) 
edition  of  Henpg's  Sealemeydopddie  fUr  protestamHeehe  Thedogie  wid 
Kirehe»  Some  eminent  historians,  however,  stiU  ding  to  old  ideas ;  for 
example,  Edward  Armstrong,  The  Bmperor  Oharlee  F.  (London,  1902),  who 
jnstifies  the  treatment  his  hero  meted  oat  to  the  Anabaptists— roasting 
them  to  death  before  slow  fires— by  saying  that  "whenever  they 
momentarily  gained  the  npper  hand,  tiiey  applied  the  pvaotical  methods 
of  modem  Anarchism  or  Nihilism  to  the  professed  principles  of 
Oommanism  "  (ii  842).  No  one  who  has  aTamined  the  original  aoavoes 
oonld  have  penned  ioeh  a  senteneai 
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suggested.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  set  down  succinctly 
the  conclusions  reached  after  a  tolerably  wide  examination 
of  the  sources — admitting  at  the  same  time  that  more  in- 
formation must  be  obtained  ere  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment advances  beyond  the  controversial  stage. 

It  is  neither  safe  nor  easy  to  make  abrupt  general 
statements  about  the  causes  or  character  of  great  popular 
movements.  The  elements  which  combine  to  bring  them 
into  being  and  keep  them  in  existence  are  commonly  as 
innumerable  as  the  hues  which  blend  in  the  colour  of  a 
mountain  side.  Anabaptism  was  such  a  complicated  move- 
ment that  it  presents  peculiar  difficulties.  As  has  been  said, 
it  had  a  distinct  relation  to  two  different  streams  of 
mediaeval  life,  the  one  social  and  the  other  religious — the 
revolts  of  peasants  and  artisans,  and  the  successions  of  the 
Brethren. 

From  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  centaiy  social 
uprisings  had  taken  place  almost  every  decade,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  crude  religious  beliefa 
They  were  part  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere 
that  the  "common  man,"  whether  in  town  or  country 
district,  continuously  breathed,  and  their  power  over  him 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  Beformation  movement 
quickened  and  strengthened  these  influences  simply  because 
it  set  all  things  in  motion.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to 
draw  a  rigid  line  of  separation  between  some  sides  of  the 
Anabaptist  movement  and  the  social  revolt ;  and  hence  it 
is  that  there  is  at  least  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  conception 
that  the  Anabaptists  were  the  revolutionaries  of  the  times 
of  the  Reformation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  good  reasons  for  asserting 
that  the  distinctively  religious  side  of  Anabaptism  had  little 
to  do  with  the  anarchic  outbreaka  It  comes  in  direct 
succession  from  those  communities  of  pious  Christians  who, 
on  the  testimony  of  their  enemies,  lived  quiet  God-fearing 
lives,  and  believed  all  the  articles  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  ; 
but  who  were  strongly  anti-clericaL  They  lived  unobtrus- 
ively, and  rarely  appear  in  history  save  when  the  ohronicla 
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of  some  town  makes  casual  mention  of  their  existence,  or 
when  an  Inquisitor  ferreted  them  out  and  records  their  so- 
called  heresies.  Their  objections  to  the  constitution  and 
ceremonies  of  the  medisBval  Church  were  exactly  those  of 
the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  centurj ;  and  if  we  do  not 
find  a  universal  repudiation  of  infant  baptism,  there  are 
traces  that  some  did  not  approve  of  it  They  insisted  that 
the  service  ought  to  be  in  the  vulgar  tongue;  they  objected 
to  all  the  Church  festivals;  to  all  blessing  of  buildings, 
crosses,  and  candles ;  they  alleged  that  Christ  did  not  give 
His  Apostles  stoles  or  diasubles ;  they  scoffed  at  excom- 
munications. Indulgences,  and  dispensations ;  they  declared 
that  there  was  no  regenerative  efficacy  in  infant  baptism ; 
and  they  were  keenly  alive  to  all  the  injunctions  of  Christian 
charity — ^it  was  better,  they  said,  to  clothe  the  poor  than 
to  expend  money  on  costly  vestments  or  to  adorn  the  waUs 
of  Churches,  and  they  kept  up  schools  and  hospitals  for 
lepers.  They  met  in  each  other's  houses  for  public  worship, 
which  took  the  form  of  reading  and  commenting  upon  the 
Holy  Scriptures.* 

As  we  are  dependent  on  very  casual  sources  of  informa- 
tion, it  is  not  surprising  that  we  cannot  trace  their  conUnW' 
ou$  descent  down  to  the  period  of  the  Beformation ;  but 
we  do  find  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century 
notices  of  the  existence  of  small  praying  communities, 
which  have  all  the  characteristics  of  those  recorded  in  the 
Inquisitors'  reports  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries.  They  appeared  in 
Basel  in  1514,  in  Switzerland  in  1515,  in  Mainz  in  1518, 
and  in  Augsburg  somewhat  earlier.'  By  the  year  1524 
similar  "  praying  circles "  were  recorded  as  existing  in 
France,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Italy,  in  Saxony,  in 
Franconia,  at  Strassburg,  and  in  Bohemia.  They  used  a 
common   catechism   for   the   instruction   of    their  yomig 

^  Magna  Bibliotheea  Fderum  Patrum  (Oolonis  Agrippine,  leiSX  ziii  S99, 
800,  807  (the  6'i^mma  of  Baiveros  Saochoniu).     Of.  i.  152. 

*  These  are  the  dates  at  which  town  chronides  ^ucidentaUy  show  thai 
flooh  oommimitieB  existed,  not  the  dates  of  their  origin. 
a8»* 
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people  which  was  printed  in  French,  German,  Bohemian, 
and  perhaps  Italian.  In  Germany,  the  Bible  was  the 
German  Vulgate — a  version  retained  among  the  Anabaptists 
long  after  the  publication  of  Luther's.  They  exhibited 
great  zeal  in  printing  and  distributing  the  pious  literature 
of  the  Friends  of  Ood  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Many  of  them  taught  Baptist  views,  though 
the  tenets  were  not  universally  accepted,  and  they  were 
already  called  Anabaptists  or  Eatabaptists — a  term  of 
reproach.  Some  of  their  more  distinguished  leaders  were 
pious  Humanists,  and  thei/r  influence  may  perhaps  be  seen 
in  the  efforts  made  by  the  Brethrtn  to  print  and  distri« 
bute  the  D^ensar  Pads  of  Marsiglio  of  Padua. 

This  quiet  Evangelical  movement  assumed  a  more 
definite  form  in  1524.  Before  that  date  the  associations 
of  pious  people  acted  like  the  Pietists  of  the  seventeenth 
or  like  the  Wesleyans  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
associated  together  for  mutual  edification ;  they  did  not 
obtrusively  separate  themselves  from  the  corrupt  or  sloth- 
ful Church.  But  in  June  1524,  delegates  representing  a 
very  wide  circle  of  ^  praying  assemblies  "  or  Beadings  met 
at  Waldshut,  in  the  house  of  Balthasar  HUbmaier,^  bringing 
their  Bibles  with  them,  to  consult  how  to  organise  their 
Ohristian  living  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment No  regular  ecclesiastical  organisation  was  formed. 
The  Brethren  resolved  to  separate  from  the  Papal  Church ; 
they  published  a  Directory  for  Christian  living,  and  drew 
up  a  statement  of  principles  in  which  they  believed. 
Amongst  other  things,  they  protested  against  any  miraculous 
efficacy  in  the  Sacraments  in  general,  and  held  that  Baptism 
is  efficacious  only  when  it  is  received  in  fadth.  This  led 
afterwards  to  the  adoption  of  Baptist  views.  A  second 
conference  was  held  at  Augsburg  in  1526,  which  probably 
dates  the  time  when  adult-baptism  became  a  distinctive 
belief  among  all  the  Brethren.  This  conference  suggested 
a  General  Synod  which  met  at  Augsburg  in  1527  (Aug.X 
and  included  among  its  members,  delates  from  Munich, 
1  Tedder,  BaWuuar  HUhmaUr  (Kew  York,  lOOff). 
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Franconia>  Ingolstadt,  Upper  Austria,  Styria,  and  Switzer- 
land. There  they  drew  up  a  statement  of  doctrinal  truth, 
which  is  very  simple,  and  corresponds  intimately  with  what 
Is  now  taught  among  the  Moravian  Brethren.  Their  Hymn- 
book  ^  does  not  bear  any  traces  of  the  errors  in  doctrine 
usually  attributed  to  them.  Its  chief  theme  is  the  love  of 
God  awakening  our  love  to  Grod  and  to  our  fellow-men. 
Instead  of  infemt  baptism  they  had  a  ceremony  in  which 
the  children  were  consecrated  to  God.  Baptism  was  re- 
garded as  the  sign  of  conversion  and  of  definite  resolve  to 
give  one's  self  up  to  the  worship  «md  service  of  God.  It 
was  administered  by  sprinhling ;  the  recipient  knelt  to  re- 
ceive it  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  The  Holy 
Supper  was  administered  at  stated  times,  and  always  after 
one  or  two  days  of  solemn  preparation.  Their  oflBce- 
bearers  were  deacons,  elders,  masters  and  teachers,  or 
pastora  They  distinguished  between  pastors  who  were 
wandering  evangelists  and  those  who  were  attached  to 
single  congr^ations.  The  latter,  who  were  ordained  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  alone  had  the  right  to  dispense  the 
Sacraments.  AH  the  deacons,  elders,  and  pastors  belonging 
to  communities  within  a  prescribed  district,  selected  from 
among  themselves  delegates  who  formed  their  ecclesiastical 
council  for  the  district,  and  this  council  elected  one  of  the 
pastors  to  act  as  Bishop  or  Superintendent.  It  was  the 
Superintendent  who  ordained  by  laying  on  of  hands.  The 
whole  of  the  Brethren  were  governed  ecclesiastically  by  a 
series  of  Synods  corresponding  to  those  in  the  Presbyterian 
Churches.  This  organisation  enabled  the  Anabaptists  to 
endure  the  frightful  persecution  which  they  were  soon  to 
experience  at  the  hands  of  the  papal  and  Lutheran  State 
Churches. 

The  chief  leaders  were  Balthasar  Htibmaier  and  Hans 
Denck.  Htibmaier  was.  a  distinguished' scholar.  Hebe- 
came,  at  an  unusually  early  age,  Professor  of  theology  at 

>  Liliencron,  "  Zor  Liederdichtang  der  Wiedertaiifer,''  in  the  TrcmmMonM 
pf  th$  KISnigl  Bavr.  Akad.  der  WirnnKhOfften^  Philomp/UteK-kuUnimiU 
Klam,  1877. 
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Ingolstadt  (1612);  he  was  Rector  of  the  famous  High 
School  m  that  city  (1515);  and  Cathedral  preacher  at 
Begensburg  (Batisbon)  (1516).  In  1519,  feeling  that  he 
could  no  longer  conscientiously  occupy  such  positions,  he 
retired  to  the  little  town  of  Waldshut.  Hans  Denck  was 
a  noted  Humanist,  a  member  of  the  **  Erasmus  circle  "  at 
Basel,  and  esteemed  the  most  accurate  Qreek  scholar  in  the 
learned  community.  Conrad  Grebel,  another  well-known 
Anabaptist  lesuler,  also  belonged  to  the  ''  Erasmus  circle,** 
and  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  patrician  families  of  Zurich, 
like  HtLbmaier  and  Denck,  he  gave  up  all  to  become  an 
evangelist,  and  spent  his  life  on  long  preaching  tours. 
These  facts  are  sufficient  to  refute  the  common  statement 
that  the  Anabaptists  were  ignorant  fanatics. 

Perhaps  Denck  was  the  most  widely  known  and  highly 
esteemed.  In  the  summer  of  1523  he  was  appointed 
Bector  of  the  celebrated  Sebaldus  School  in  NtLmberg. 
In  the  end  of  1524  he  was  charged  with  heresy,  and 
along  with  him  Jorg  Penz,  the  artist,  the  favourite  pupil 
of  Albert  Diirer,  and  four  others.  Denck  was  banished 
from  the  city,  and  his  name  became  well  known.  This 
trial  and  sentence  was  the  occasion  of  his  beginning  that 
life  of  wandering  evangelist  which  had  among  other 
results  the  conferences  in  1526  and  1527,  and  the 
organisation  above  described.  Denck  had  drunk  deeply 
at  the  well  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  Mystics, 
and  his  teaching  was  tinged  by  many  of  their  ideas.  He 
believed  that  there  w£ts  a  spark  of  the  divine  nature  in  man, 
an  Inner  Word,  which  urged  man  to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
Gk)d,  and  that  man  could  always  keep  true  to  the  inward 
monitor,  who  was  none  else  than  Christ  The  accounts 
given  of  some  of  his  addresses  seem  to  be  echoes  of  Tauler's 
famous  sermon  on  the  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride,  for  he 
taught  that  the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  love-gifts  of  the  Saviour,  and  are  neither  to 
be  mourned  nor  resisted.  We  are  told  in  the  quaint 
Chronicle  of  Sebastian  Franck,  that  the  Baptist  current 
swept  swiftly  through  the  whole  land ;  many  thousands  were 
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baptized,  and  many  hearts  drawn  to  them.  "For  they 
taught  nothing  but  love,  faith,  and  cruoifixion  of  the  flesh, 
manifesting  patience  and  humility  under  many  sufiferings, 
breaking  bread  with  one  another  in  sign  of  unity  and  love, 
helping  one  another  with  true  helpfulness,  lending,  borrow- 
ing, giving,  learning  to  have  all  things  in  common,  calling 
each  other  *  brother/  "  ^  He  adds  that  they  were  accused 
of  many  things  of  which  they  were  innocent,  and  were 
treated  very  tyrannically. 

The  Anabaptists,  like  the  earlier  Mystics,  displayed  a 
strong  individuality;  and  this  makes  it  impossible  to 
classify  their  tenets  in  a  body  of  doctrine  which  can  be 
held  to  express  the  system  of  intellectual  belief  which  lay 
at  the  basis  of  the  whole  movement  We  have  three 
contemporary  accounts  which  show  th6  divergence  of 
opinion  among  them — two  from  hostile  and  one  from  a 
sympathetic  historian.  BuUinger'  attempts  a  classifica- 
tion of  their  different  divisions,  and  mentions  thirteen 
distinct  sects  within  the  Anabaptist  circle;  but  they 
manifestly  overlap  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  very 
large  amount  of  difference  which  cannot  be  distinctly 
tabulated.  Sebastian  Franck'  notes  all  the  varieties  of 
views  which  Bullinger  mentions,  but  refrains  from  any 
classification.  ^ There  are,''  he  says,  ''more  sects  and 
opinions,  which  I  do  not  know  and  cannot  describe,  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  not  two  to  be  found 
who  agree  with  each  other  on  all  points."  Kessler,^ 
who  recounts  the  story  of  the  Anabaptists  of  St  Gallon, 
notes  the  same  great  variety  of  opinions. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  describe  the  leading  ideas  taught 
by  a  few  noted  men  and  approved  of  by  their  immediate 
circle  of  followers,  and  so  to  arrive  with  some  accuracy 
at  the  popularity  of  certain  leading  principles  among 
different  parties,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  great 

I  Cknniea  (Angsbnig  edition,  1666),  f.  164. 

>  Der  Wiedert&vferm  Unprmg,  Fwrgang^  Sectm,  oto.  (ZmioK  1660)i 

*  Chronica  (8  pts.,  Stntasborg,  1531). 

«  Sabbata  (ed.  by  EgU  and  Sohooh,  St.  Gall,  1902X 
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leader  imposed  hk  opinions  on  the  whole  Anabaptist 
circle,  and  that  the  views  held  at  different  times  by  pro- 
minent men  were  not  invariably  the  sentiments  which  lay 
at  the  basis  of  the  whole  movement. 

The  doctrine  of  passive  resistance  was  held  by  almost 
all  the  earlier  Anabaptists,  but  it  was  taught  and  practised 
in  such  a  great  variety  of  ways  that  a  merely  general  state- 
ment gives  a  misleading  idea.  All  the  earlier  Anabaptists 
believed  that  it  was  unchristian  to  return  evil  for  evil,  and 
that  they  should  take  the  persecutions  which  came  to  them 
without  attempting  to  retaliata  Some,  like  the  young 
Humanist,  Hans  Denck,  pushed  the  theory  so  &r  that  they 
believed  that  no  real  Christian  could  be  either  a  magistrate 
or  a  soldier.  A  small  band  of  Anabaptists,  to  whom  one 
of  the  Counts  of  lichtenstein  had  given  shelter  at  Nikols- 
burg,  told  their  protector  plainly  that  they  utterly  dis- 
approved of  his  threatening  the  Austrian  Commissary 
with  armed  resistance  if  he  entered  the  Nikolsburg 
territory  to  seize  them.  In  short,  what  is  called  "  passive 
resistance ''  took  any  number  of  forms,  from  the  ordinary 
Christian  maxim  to  be  patient  under  tribulation,  to  that 
inculcated  and  practised  by  the  modem  sect  of  Dunkhers. 

The  followers  of  Melchior  Hoflfinann,  called  "  Melchior- 
ites,"  held  apocalyptic  or  millenarian  views,  and  expected 
in  the  near  future  the  return  of  Christ  to  reign  over  His 
saints ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  con- 
ception was  very  widely  adopted,  still  less  that  it  can  be 
called  a  tenet  of  Anabaptism  in  general  All  the  Ana- 
baptists inculcated  the  duty  of  charity  and  the  claims  of 
the  poor  on  the  richer  members  of  the  community ;  but 
that  is  a  common  Christian  precept,  and  does  not  necessarily 
imply  communistic  theories  or  practices.  All  that  can 
be  definitely  said  of  the  whole  Anabaptist  circle  was  that 
they  did  keep  very  clearly  before  them  the  obligations  of 
Christian  lova  The  so-called  Communism  in  Mtinster 
will  be  described  later. 

When  we  examine  carefully  the  incidental  records 
of   contemporary   witnesses    obseiving    their    Anabaptist 
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Deighbours,  we  reach  the  general  conclusion  that  thek 
main  thought  was  to  reproduce  in  their  own  lives  what 
seemed  to  them  to  be  the  beliefs,  usages,  and  social 
practices  of  the  primitive  Christiana  Translations  of  the 
Bible  and  of  parts  of  it  had  been  common  enough  in 
Germany  before  Luther's  days.  The  "common  man," 
especially  the  artisan  of  the  towns,  knew  a  great  deed 
about  the  Bible.  It  was  the  one  book  he  read,  re-read,  and 
pondered  over.  Fired  with  the  thoughts  created  in  his 
mind  by  its  perusal,  simple  men  felt  impelled  to  become 
itinerant  preachers.  The  **  call "  came  to  them,  and  they 
responded  at  once  to  what  they  believed  to  be  the  divine 
voica  Witness  Hans  Ber  of  Alten-Erlangen,  a  poor 
peasant  He  rose  from  his  bed  one  night  and  suddenly 
began  to  put  on  his  clothes.  "* Whither  goest  thou/*" 
asked  his  poor  wifa  "I  know  not;  Gk>d  knoweth,"*  he 
answered.  "What  evil  have  I  done  thee?  Stay  and 
help  me  to  bring  up  my  little  children."  **l>ear  wife," 
he  answered,  "trouble  me  not  with  the  things  of  tima 
I  must  away,  that  I  may  learn  the  will  of  the  Lord."  ^  Such 
men  wandered  about  in  rude  homespun  garments,  often 
barefooted,  their  heads  covered  with  rough  felt  hats.  They 
craved  hospitality  in  houses,  and  after  supper  produced 
their  portions  of  the  Bible,  read  and  expounded,  then 
vanished  in  the  early  morning.  We  are  told  how  Hans 
Hut  came  to  the  house  of  Franz  Strigel  at  Weier  in 
Franconia,  produced  his  Bible,  read  and  expounded, 
explained  the  necessity  of  adult  baptism,  convinced  Strigel, 
the  house  father,  and  eight  others,  and  baptized  them  there 
and  then.  He  wandered  forth  the  same  night  None 
of  the  baptized  saw  him  again ;  but  the  little  community 
remained — ^a  small  band  of  Anabaptista* 

These  wandering  preachers,  "  prophets "  they  may  be 
called  if  we  give  them  the  early  Christian  name,  were  not 
drilled  in  any  conmion  set  of  opinions.     Each  conceived 

1  a  A.  OmMvm,  OmMau§d$$Mlhid€HiehmA^^hik^  IBU), 

iL49. 

«iMfi.iL49. 
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the  primitive  teaching  and  social  life  as  he  seemed  to  see 
it  reflected  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  no  two  conceptions 
were  exactly  the  sama  The  circumstances  and  surroundings 
produced  an  infinite  variety  of  thought  about  the  doctrines 
and  usages  which  ought  to  be  accepted  and  practised. 
Yet  they  had  traditional  modes  of  interpretation  handed 
down  to  them  from  the  praying  circles  of  the  "  Brethren.'* 
Compare  what  the  Austrian  Inquisitor  says  of  the 
"  Brethren "  in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  what  Johann 
Eesaler  tells  about  the  Anabaptists  of  St  Grallen,  and 
the  resemblance  is  striking  so  far  as  external  appearance 
goes.  "  Hseretici  cognoscuntur  per  mores  et  verba,"  says 
the  Inquisitor.  "Sunt  enim  in  moribus  compositi  et 
modesti ;  superbiam  in  vestibus  non  habent,  neo  pretiosis, 
neo  multum  abjectis  utuntur.  •  .  .  Doctores  etiam 
ipeorum  sunt  sutores  et  textores.  Divitias  non  multi- 
plicant.  Bed  necessariis  sunt  contentL  Casti  etiam  sunt. 
•  •  .  Temperati  etiam  in  cibo  et  potu.  Ad  tabemas 
non  eunt,  neo  ad  choreas,  neo  ad  alias  vanitate&  Ab  ira 
se  cohibent ;  semper  operantur,  discunt  vel  decent,  et  ideo 
parum  orant  .  .  .  Cognoscuntur  etiam  in  verbis  prsecisis 
et  modestis.  Cavent  etiam  a  scurrilitate  et  detractione, 
et  verborum  levitate,  et  mendacio,  et  juramento."  *  Kessler 
tells  us  that  the  walk  and  conversation  of  these  Anabaptists 
was  **  throughout  pious,  holy,  and  blameless  '* ;  that  they 
refrained  from  wearing  costly  apparel,  despised  luxurious 
eating  and  drinking,  dothed  themselves  in  rough  cloth, 
wore  slouch  hats  on  their  heads.  Franck  relates  that 
they  refused  to  frequent  wine-shops  and  the  "  gild  "  rooms 
where  dances  were  held. 

As  they  lived  again  the  life  of  these  mediaeval  seotaries, 
80  they  reproduced  their  opinions  in  the  same  sporadic  way. 
Some  of  them  objected  to  all  war  even  in  self-defence, 
as  did  some  of  the  earlier  Lollards.  Their  Lord  had  said 
to  His  first  disciples:  **Gto  your  ways:  behold,  I  send 
you  forth  as  lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolvea"     They  flung 

^  Magna   BihliotJieea    FeUrum   Pairtm   (Colonia   AgrippiuA,    KIS]^ 
Bainerii  Soookoni,  Summa,  o.  tu. 
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from  them  the  sword,  with  which  peasant  and  artisan  were 
then  alike  girt>  and  went  about  as  the  apostles  were  ordered 
to  do,  with  staves  in  their  hands — the  Stabler  or  staffmen  who 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  weapons  of  wolves. 
Others,  also  like  some  of  the  Lollards,  would  not  enter  the 
**  huge  stone  houses  with  great  glass  windows  which  men 
called  'churches.'"  The  early  Christians  had  preached 
and  "broken  bread"  in  houses;  and  they  would  follow 
their  example ;  and  in  private  rooms,  in  the  streets,  in  the 
market-places,  they  proclaimed  their  gospel  of  peace  and 
contentment  The  infinitesimal  number  who  taught  some- 
thing like  ''  free  love,"  and  who  were  repudiated  by  the 
others,  were  reproducing  the  vagaries  of  the  mediaeval 
Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit^  who  gave  Meister 
Eckhart  so  much  trouble  centuries  before  in  the  Bhineland. 
All  the  more  extravagant  ideas  and  practices  which  appear 
among  small  sections  of  these  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth 
century  can  be  found  among  the  sectaries  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  For  the  whole  Anabaptist  movement  was  mediaeval 
to  the  core ;  and,  like  most  of  the  mediaeval  religious  awaken- 
ings, produced  an  infinite  variety  of  opinions  and  practices. 
The  one  idea  common  to  all  was,  that  the  Christians  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  called  to  reproduce  in  thought  and 
life  the  intellectual  beliefs  and  usages  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  It  is  simply  imipossible  to  give  any  account  of 
opinions  and  practices  which  were  wnAversaUy  prevalent 
unong  them.  Even  the  most  widely  spread  usages,  adult 
baptism  and  the  **  breaking  of  bread,"  were  not  adopted  in 
all  the  divisions  of  the  Anabaptists. 

What  is  more,  they  were  modem  enough,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  movement,  to  be  conscious  of  this 
(which  the  Mystics  were  not),  and  to  give  it  expression. 
All  felt  and  thought  as  did  a  **  simple  man,"  Hans  Mtiller 
of  Medikon,  when  brought  before  the  Zurich  magistrates : 
*  Do  not  lay  a  burden  on  my  conscience,  for  faith  is  a  gift 
given  freely  by  God,  and  is  not  conmion  property.  The 
mystery  of  God  lies  hidden,  like  the  treasure  in  the  fields 
which  no  one  can  find  but  he  to  whom  the  Spirit  shows  ii 
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So  I  beg  you,  ye  servants  of  God,  let  my  faith  stand  free." ' 
And  the  Anabaptists,  alone  of  all  the  religious  parties  in 
those  strenuous  times,  seem  to  have  recognised  that  what 
they  claimed  for  themselves  they  were  bound  to  grant  to 
others.  Great  differences  in  opinion  did  not  prevent  the 
strictest  brotherly  fellowship.  Hans  Denck  held  a  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  as  thoroughgoing  as  that  of  Coimt  Tolstoy, 
$knd  fully  recognised  the  practical  consequences  to  which  it 
led.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  ardent  and  gifted  young 
Humanist  working  loyally  with  Htibmaier,  who  did  not  share 
his  extreme  opinions.  The  divergences  among  the  leaders 
appeared  in  their  followers  without  destroying  the  sense  of 
brotherhood.  Franck  tells  us  in  his  Chronicle  *  that  some, 
but  very  few,  held  that  no  Christian  could  enter  the 
magistracy,  for  Christians  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sword, 
but  only  with  spiritual  excommimication,  and  that  no 
Christian  should  fight  and  slay.  The  others,  he  says,  in- 
cluding the  very  great  majority,  believed  that  Christians 
might  become  magistrates,  and  that  in  case  of  dire  necessity 
and  when  they  clearly  saw  the  leading  of  Grod,  might  take 
their  share  in  fighting  as  soldiers. 

Melchior  Hoffmann,  while  he  believed  in  the  incarna- 
tion, held  that  Jesus  received  His  flesh  directly  from  Gkxl, 
and  did  not  owe  His  body  to  the  Virgin  Mother,  through 
whom  He  passed  ''as  light  through  a  pane  of  glass." 
He  also  held  that  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  down 
to  the  last  days,  was  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  could  be 
discovered  through  prayer  and  meditation.  He  was  an 
eloquent  and  persuasive  preacher,  and  his  views  were 
accepted  by  many;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
assume  that  they  were  shared  in  by  the  Anabaptists  as  a 
community.  Tet  even  contemporaries,  who  were  opponents, 
usually  attribute  the  extreme  opinions  of  a  few  to  the  entire 
body. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  this  tolerance  of  different 
opinions  within  the  one  society  did  not  extend  to  those 

1  Egli,  Die  ZUHcher  JFiecUfidu/er  (Znrioh,  1878),  p.  M. 
•  FoUo  168^  of  the  Angabtug  edition  of  1566. 
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who  remiuned  true  to  the  State  Churches,  whether  Bomanist 
or  Beformed.  The  Anabaptists  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  State  Church ;  and  this  was  the  main  point  in  their 
separation  from  the  Lutherans,  Zwinglians,  and  Calvinists. 
It  was  perhaps  the  one  conception  on  which  all  parties 
among  them  were  in  absolute  accord.  The  real  Church, 
which  might  be  small  or  great,  was  for  them  an  association 
of  believing  people ;  and  the  great  ecclesiastical  institutions 
into  which  unconscious  infants  were  admitted  by  a  ceremony 
called  baptism  long  before  they  could  have  or  exercise  faith, 
represented  to  them  an  idea  subversive  of  true  Christianity. 
They  had  no  wish  to  persecute  men  who  differed  widely 
from  them,  but  they  would  not  associate  with  them.  This 
enforced  **  separation,''  like  everything  else  connected  with 
Anabaptism,  differed  considerably  in  the  way  in  which  it 
was  carried  into  practice.  In  some  of  the  smaller  sections  it 
appeared  in  very  extravagant  form&  Wives  and  husbands, 
Anabaptists  whose  partners  belonged  to  the  State  Churches, 
were  in  some  small  sections  advised  to  refuse  cohabita- 
tion. It  is  more  than  probable  that  some  recorded  sayings 
on  which  opponents  have  founded  charges  of  encouraging 
sexual  irregularities, — ^that  it  was  better  for  women  to  have 
connection  irr^ularly  with  members  of  the  brotherhood 
than  to  cohabit  with  unbelieving  husbands, — were  simply 
extravagant  ways  of  expressing  this  duty  of  separation. 

It  is  also  true  that  as  time  went  on  and  sects  of  ex- 
treme opinions  multiplied,  the  excommunication  of  members 
for  their  views  came  to  be  a  common  practica  It  was  as 
frequent  among  some  of  the  smaller  divisions  as  it  is  among 
modem  Plymouth  Brethren ;  but  the  occasion  was,  as  a  rule, 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  way  to  express  and  exercise 
the  duty  of  not  returning  evil  for  evil — was  it  permitted 
to  pay  taxes  or  not  ?  was  it  lawful  to  see  without  protest 
their  protectors  using  force  to  prevent  their  enemies  from 
attacking  them,  etc.  7 

The  earlier  ideas  of  non-resistance,  whatever  practical 
shape  they  might  take,  gave  way  before  the  continuous  and 
teiTible  persecution  which  the  Anabaptists  had  to  endure 
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They  were  first  definitely  condemned  by  Melchior  Hoffinann 
and  hifl  followers.  They  believed  in  the  speedy  establish- 
ment on  earth  of  the  millennial  kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
they  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  fight  for  it  when  it 
appeared.  With  them  the  conception  was  simply  a  pious 
opinion,  and  they  had  no  occasion  to  reduce  it  to  action. 
The  Anabaptists,  however,  who  followed  the  teaching  of 
Jan  Matthys  and  of  his  disciple  Jan  Bockelson,  repudiated 
passive  resistance  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  things  about  some,  perhaps 
all,  great  religious  awakenings  which  critics  can  lay  hold  of 
to  their  disparagement ;  and  it  was  so  with  the  Anabaptist 
movement.  Everything,  from  the  scientific  frame  of  mind 
to  the  religious  sensibility,  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities. 
When  a  man  is  seized  and  possessed  by  a  new  spiritual 
emotion  which  seems  to  lift  him  above  all  previous  ex- 
perience of  life  or  of  thought,  all  things  are  new  to  him, 
and  all  things  seem  possibla  His  old  life  with  its  limita- 
tions has  departed.  He  is  embarked  on  a  sea  which  has 
no  imprisoning  shores.  He  is  carried  along  on  a  great 
current  of  emotion,  and  others  are  borne  with  him.  Human 
deep  calleth  imto  deep  when  they  exchange  confidences. 
He  and  his  fellows  have  become  new  creatures ;  and  that 
is  almost  all  that  they  know  about  themselves.  Such 
experiences  are  quite  consistent  with  soundness  of  mind 
and  clearness  of  vision  of  God  and  Divine  things — that 
is  usual;  but  sometimes  they  are  too  powerful  for  the 
imperfect  mind  which  holds  them.  The  converts  are 
''pufifed  up,^  as  St.  Paul  said.  Then  arise  morbid 
states,  distorted  vision,  sometimes  actual  shipwreck  of 
mental  faculties,  not  seldom  acute  religious  mania. 
Leaders  in  a  great  religious  awakening  have  always  to 
reckon  with  such  developments — St  Paul,  Francis  of 
Assisi,  Eckhart,  Tauler,  to  say  nothing  of  modem  instancea 
The  Apostle  addressed  morbid  souls  with  severe  sarcasm. 
Did  any  man  really  think,  he  asked,  that  to  commit 
incest,  to  take  to  wife  his  father's  widow,  was  an  example 
of  the  freedom  with  which  Christ  had  made  them  free  f 
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The  Anabaptist  movement  had  its  share  of  such  cases, 
like  other  religions  movements ;  they  greW  more  frequent 
a&  the  unfortimate  people  were  maddened  by  persecution; 
and  these  exceptional  incidents  are  invariably  retailed  at 
length  by  historians  hostile  to  the  movement 

The  Anabaptists,  as  a  whole,  were  subjected  to  persecu- 
tions, especially  from  the  Bomanists  and  the  Lutherans, 
much  more  harsh  than  befell  any  of  the  religious  parties 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  treatment  in  Zurich 
may  bo  taken  as  an  example  of  how  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  dvil  authorities,  and  how  their  treatment  grew  in 
severity.* 

The  Swiss  Anabaptists  were  in  no  sense  disciples  of 
ZwinglL  They  had  held  their  distinctive  principles  and 
were  a  Tecognised  oommunity  long  before  Zwingli  came 
from  Einsiedeln,  and  were  the  linecd  descendants  of  the 
mediaeval  Waldenses.  They  welcomed  the  Beformer ;  some 
of  them  were  in  the  company  who  challenged  the  authorities 
by  eating  meat  during  Lent  in  1522 ;  but  a  fundamental 
difference  soon  emerged.  After  the  Public  Disputation  of 
1523,  when  it  became  clear  that  Zurich  meant  to  accept 
the  Beformation,  a  deputation  of  the  Brethren  appeared 
before  the  Council  to  urge  their  idea  of  what  a  Beformed 
Church  should  be.  Their  statement  of  principles  is  an 
exposition  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  which  lay  at  the 
basis  of  the  whole  Anabaptist  movement,  and  explains  why 
they  could  not  join  either  the  Lutheran  or  the  Beformed 
branch  of  the  Beformation  Church.  They  insisted  that 
an  Evangelical  Church  must  differ  from  the  Boman  Church 
in  this  among  other  things,  that  it  should  consist  of 
members  who  had  made  a  pei'sonal  profession  of  faith  in 
their  Saviour,  and  who  had  vowed  to  live  in  obedience  to 

^The  Swiss  Anabaptists  have  been  selected  because  we  have  very  fiiU 
oontemporaiy  dociUDentary  evidence  in  their  case.  Cf.  Egli,  AcienmiTMn' 
lung  zur  CfesehieKU  der  SSOrUher  Beformation  (Zurich,  1879) ;  Die  Zwricher 
Wiedert&vfer  (Zurich,  1878) ;  Die  St.  OalUr  Wiedert&uf^  (Zurich). 

The  documentary  evidence  given  in  Egli's  works  has  been  condensed  and 
summarised  by  H.  S.  Burrage,  A  Hiatory  ^  1h€  AnahaptitU  m  SMtzerlamd 
(Philadelphia,  1891), 
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Jesufl  Christ  thdr  Hauptmann,  It  cotild  not  be  like  a 
State  Church,  whether  Eomanist  or  other,  to  which  people 
belonged  without  any  individual  profession  of  faith.  They 
insisted  that  the  Church,  thus  formed,  should  be  free  from 
all  civil  control,  to  decide  for  itself  what  doctrines  and  cere- 
monies of  worship  were  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  and 
agreeable  thereto,  and  should  make  this  decision  according 
to  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  members.  They  further 
asked  that  the  Church  should  be  free  to  exercise,  by 
brotherly  admonition  and,  as  a  last  resort,  by  excommunica- 
tion, discipline  on  such  of  its  members  as  offended  against 
the  moral  law.  They  also  declared  that  the  Church  which 
thus  rejected  State  oontrol  ought  to  refuse  State  support, 
and  proposed  that  the  tithes  should  be  secularised.  The 
New  Testament,  they  said,  knew  nothing  about  interest  and 
usury,  tithes,  livings,  and  prebends. 

These  views  were  quite  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Zurich  Council,  who  contemplated  a  State  Church  reformed 
from  Bomanist  abuses,  but  strictly  under  the  control  of  the 
State,  and  supported  by  the  tithes,  as  the  mediaeval  Church 
had  been.  They  refused  to  adopt  the  ideas  of  the  Anabap- 
tists; and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  antagonisnu 
The  Council  found  that  the  great  majority  of  the  petitioners 
had  doubts  about  infant  baptism,  and  were  inclined  to  what 
are  now  called  Baptist  views ;  and  they  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis  by  ordering  a  Public  Disputation  on  Baptism  (Jan. 
17th,  1525).  Among  the  Anabaptists  who  appeared  to 
defend  their  principles,  were  young  Conrad  Grebel  the 
Humanist,  Felix  Manz,  and  Brother  Jorg  from  Jacob's 
House,  a  conventual  establishment  near  Chur,  who  is 
always  called  "  Blaurock "  (Blue-coat).  They  were  op- 
posed by  Zwingli,  who  insisted  that  infant  baptism  must  be 
maintained,  because  it  took  the  place  of  circumcision.  The 
Council  decided  that  Zwingli's  contention  was  right,  and 
they  made  it  a  Icm  that  all  children  must  be  hapitaed,  and 
added  that  all  persons  who  refused  to  have  their  children 
baptized  after  Feb.  1st,  1525,  were  to  be  arrested.  The 
Anabaptists  were  not  slow  to  answer  the  challenge  tbu0 
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^ven.  They  met,  and  after  deliberation  and  prayer  Blau- 
rock  asked  Conrad  Grebel  to  baptize  him  in  a  truly  Chris- 
tian fashion,  "there  being  no  ordained  person  present,", and 
Grebel  did  so.  "When  this  had  been  done  the  others 
entreated  Blaurock  to  baptize  them,  which  he  did ;  and  in 
deep  fear  of  the  Lord  they  gave  themselves  to  God.**  They 
resolved  to  preach  and  baptize,  because  in  this  they  ought 
to  obey  God  rather  than  men.^ 

When  the  Coimcil  heard  that  adult  baptism  had 
begun,  they  enacted  that  all  who  had  been  rebaptized 
after  Feb.  8th  (1525)  were  to  be  fined  a  silver  mark,  and 
that  whoever  was  baptized  after  the  issue  of  their  decree 
should  be  banished.  They  also  imprisoned  the  leaders. 
When  they  found  that  neither  fines,  nor  threats,  nor 
imprisonment,  nor  banishment  had  any  effect  on  the 
Anabaptists,  the  Town  Council  thought  to  terrify  them  by 
a  death  sentenca  Two  were  selected,  Manz  and  Blaurock. 
The  latter  was  not  a  citizen,  and  the  sentence  of  death  was 
commuted  to  one  of  public  scourging  and  being  thrust  out 
of  the  town;  but  Felix  Manz,  a  townsman,  was  put  to 
death  by  drowning  (1627).  Zwingli  insisted  that  this 
judicial  murder  was  not  done  because  of  baptism,  but 
because  of  rebellion  I 

What  was  done  in  Bef ormed  Switzerland  was  seen  all 
over  Soman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  Germany.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  persecution  was  more  murderous  within 
the  Bomanist  districts ;  but  the  only  Lutheran  Prince  who 
refused  to  permit  a  death  penalty  on  Anabaptism  was 
Philip  of  Hesse.  He  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  Elector 
of  Saxony. 

Li  1527  (Aug.  26th),  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  published  an  imperial  mandate  threatening  all 
Anabaptists  with  the  punishment  of  death.  Two  months 
later,  two  thousand  copies  of  this  proclamation  were  sent 
to  the  provinces  of  the  German  Empire,  calling  on  the 
authorities  to   extirpate  these  unfortunate   peopl&      The 

^  The  aoene  it  described  in  Beck,  Die  OtschiOiU-BUeher  d&t  WUdefrtSufm 
Ir  (ktnkk-Unfem  wm  1626  bU  1786  (Yieima,  1888). 
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rulers  in  Salzburg  and  in  the  Tyrol  obeyed  the  ordei 
at  once,  and  a  fierce  persecution  soon  raged.  The  minds 
of  the  population  were  inflamed  by  infamous  calumnies. 
It  was  said  in  Salzburg  that  the  Anabaptists  had  planned 
to  massacre  all  the  priests  and  monks  within  the  princi- 
pality. The  well-known  dislike  of  the  brethren  to  war 
was  tortured  into  the  accusation  that  on  a  Turkish 
invasion  they  would  side  with  the  enemy  against  all  loyal 
Germans.  A  certain  Leopold  Dickius,  who  wrote  an 
atrocious  book  against  the  Anabaptists,  demanded  that  all 
the  men  should  be  slain  and  the  women  and  children 
8u£Fered  to  perish  from  starvation;  in  this  way  only,  he 
said,  could  their  errors  be  stamped  out 

The  Salzburg  chronicler,  Kilian  Leib,  a  Bomanist,  gives 
details  of  the  persecution.  He  tells  us  that  men,  women, 
and  young  maidens  su£Fered  death  by  fire,  beheading, 
and  drowning,  not  only  ur.complainingly,  but  with  solemn 
joy.  He  dwells  on  the  case  of  *'  a  beautiful  young  girl " 
of  sixteen,  whose  gentle  innocence  excited  imiversal 
compassion,  and  who  utterly  refused  to  recant.  The 
executioner  pinned  her  hands  to  her  sides,  plunged  her 
head  downwards  into  a  horse  trough,  held  her  there  till 
she  was  suffocated,  and  then  took  her  body  away  to  bum 
it.  The  official  lists  show  that  the  victims  came  from  all 
classes  in  society.  Noblemen,  girdle-makers,  wallet-makers, 
shoemakers,  a  town  clerk,  and  ex-priests. 

The  persecution  in  the  Tyrol  was  severe  and  thorough. 
A  large  number  of  the  miners  of  the  district  were  Ana- 
boptists,  and  it  was  resolved  to  root  out  the  so-called 
heresy.  Descriptions  were  published  of  prominent 
Anabaptists,  who  wandered  from  place  to  place  en- 
couraging their  brethren  to  steadfastness.  "One  nfiuned 
Mayerhofer  has  a  long  brown  beard  and  wears  a  grey 
soldier's  coat ;  a  companion,  tall  and  pale,  wears  a  long 
black  coat  with  trimming ;  a  third  is  shorter ;  a  fourth, 
thin  and  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  is  known  as  a  cutler." 
Conrad  Braun,  an  assessor  to  the  imperial  Chamber  and 
an  eye-witness  to  the  persecutions,  wrote, — **  I  have  seen 
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with  my  own  eyes  that  nothing  has  been  able  to  bring 
back  the  Anabaptists  from  their  errors  or  to  make  them 
recant  The  hardest  imprisonment,  hunger,  fire,  water,  the 
sword,  all  sorts  of  frightful  executions,  have  not  been  able 
to  shake  them.  I  have  seen  young  people,  men,  women,  go 
to  the  stake  singing,  filled  with  joy ;  and  I  can  say  that  in 
the  course  of  my  whole  life  nothing  has  moved  me  mora"  ^ 
In  the  Tyrol  and  Gorz  the  number  of  executions  by  the 
year  1531  amounted  to  a  thousand,  according  to  the 
chronicler  Kirchmayr.  Sebastian  Franck  reckons  the 
number  in  Enisheim,  within  the  government  of  Upper 
Austria,  at  six  hundred.  Seventy-three  martyrs  suffered 
in  Linz  within  six  weeks.  The  persecution  in  Bavaria  was 
particularly  severe ;  Duke  William  ordered  that  those  who 
recanted  were  to  be  beheaded,  and  those  who  refused  were 
to  be  burned.  The  general  practice,  made  a  law  by 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  in  1529  (April  23rd),  was  that  only 
preachers,  baptizers,  Baptists  who  refused  to  i*ecant,  and 
those  who  had  relapsed  after  recantation,  were  to  be 
punished  with  death.' 

In  these  bloody  persecutions,  which  raged  over  almost 
aU  Europe,  most  of  the  earlier  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists 
perished ;  but  the  great  body  of  their  followers  were  neither 
intimidated  nor  disposed  to  abjure  their  teaching.  Per- 
secution did  not  come  unexpectedly.  No  one  was  admitted 
into  an  Anabaptist  community  without  being  warned  of  the 
probable  fate  which  lay  before  him.  Baptism  was  a  vow 
that  he  would  be  constant  unto  death ;  the  ^  breaking  of 
bread"  strengthened  his  faith;  the  sermon  was  full  of 
exhortations  to  endurance  unto  the  end.  Their  whole 
service  of  worship  was  a  preparation  for  and  an  expectation 
of  martyrdom. 

The  strain  of  Gbristian  song  seemed  to  rise  higher 
with  tbe  fires  of  persecution.     Most  of  the  Anabaptist 

^The  MBtoiyof  the  peraeoation  in  the  1^1  is  to  be  found  in  J.  Loeerth, 
AndbapUitMU  in  Tirol ;  and  in  Eirohmayr,  DenkwfkrdigheiUm  mfm^r  ZeU, 
1619-63,  pt  L  in  FoiUea  Berwn  Austrictcarvm,  L  417^84. 

^GorneUtii,  GetehidUe de$ MOmUriKhen  A^frMJ^(hdpa§,  1856k  ^  M* 
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bTmBS  belong  to  the  time  when  their  soffeiingB  wen 
greatest.  Some  are  simply  histories  of  a  martyrdom,  as 
of  Jorg  Wagner  at  Munidi,  or  of  the  ''  Seven  Brethren  at 
Gemtind."  They  are  all  echoes  of  endurance  where  the 
notes  of  the  sob,  the  trust,  the  warning,  the  hosanna  of  a 
time  of  martyrdom,  blend  in  rough  heroic  strains.  They 
sing  of  Christ,  who  in  these  last  days  has  manifested 
Himself  that  the  pure  word  of  His  Gospel  may  again 
run  through  the  earth  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  early 
Church.  They  tell  how  the  arch-enemy  of  souls  seeks  to 
protect  himself  against  the  advancing  host  of  Jesus  by 
exciting  bloody  persecutiona  They  utter  warnings  against 
false  prophets,  ravening  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  who 
beset  dl  the  paths  of  life  leading  towards  the  true  fold, 
who  pour  forth  threats  and  curses  against  the  people  of 
God,  and  urge  on  the  rulers  of  this  world  to  torture  and 
to  slay.  They  depict  how  the  evil  world  storms  against 
the  true  Church,  shrieks  out  lies  against  the  true  followers 
of  Jesus,  and  threatens  them  with  burnings  and  all 
manner  of  cruel  deaths.  They  mourn  that  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  are  slaughtered  like  sheep  who  have  lost  their 
shepherd ;  that  they  wander  in  wildernesses  full  of  thorns 
that  tear ;  that  they  have  their  homes  like  the  night-birds 
among  the  cli£b  or  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks ;  that  they 
are  snared  in  the  nets  of  the  fowler;  that  they  are 
hunted  with  hounds  like  the  harea  Others,  inspired 
by  the  internal  hope  which  lives  undying  in  every 
Christian  heart,  tell  how  Christ  the  Bridegroom  seeks  the 
love  of  the  soul  His  bride,  and  how  He  wins  her  to 
Himself  by  His  love-gifts  of  trial  and  of  suffering,  till  at 
last  the  marriage  feast  is  held,  and  the  soul  becomes 
wholly  united  to  her  Lord.  The  thoughts  and  phrases 
of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets,  of  the  Psalmist,  of  the 
hymns  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  have  fed  the  feara 
and  the  hopes  of  longing,  sufiTering,  trusting  generations 
of  Christian  people,  reappear  in  those  Anabaptist  hymna 
Life  is  for  them  a  continuous  Holy  War,  a  Pilgrim's 
Progress  through  an  evil  world  full  of  snares,  of  dangen^ 
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of  temptations,  until  at  last  the  weary  feet  tread  the 
Delectable  MountainSy  the  Biver  of  Death  is  passed,  and 
the  open  gates  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  reoeive  the 
wayfarer  who  has  persevered  to  the  end. 

These  poor  persecuted  people  naturally  sought  for 
Bome  city  of  refuge,  ie,  a  municipality  or  district  where 
baptism  of  children  was  not  enforced  under  penalties,  and 
where  the  re-baptism  of  adults  was  not  punished  by 
imprisonment,  torture,  and  death.  For  a  time  they  found 
many  such  asylum&  The  Anabaptists  were  for  the  most 
part  good  workmen,  and  patient  and  provident  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  ready  to  pay  all  dues  but  the  unscriptural 
war-tax.  They  were  a  source  of  wealth  to  many  a  great 
landed  proprietor  who  was  willing  to  allow  them  to  live 
their  lives  in  peace.  Moravia,  East  Friesland,  and, 
among  the  municipalities,  Augsburg,  Worms,  and  Strass- 
burg  gave  shelter  until  the  slow  determined  pressure  of  the 
higher  authorities  of  the  Empire  compelled  them  to  act 
otherwise.  All  that  the  Anabaptists  desired  was  to  be 
allowed  to  live  in  peace,  and  we  hear  of  no  great  disturb- 
ances caused  by  their  presence  in  any  of  these  ^  cities  of 
refuge.'' 

This  brings  us  to  what  has  been  called  *  The  Kingdom 
of  Ood  in  Miinster,''  and  to  the  behaviour  of  the  Ana- 
baptists there — ^the  communism,  polygamy,  and  so  forth, 
which  are  described  in  all  histories  of  the  time& 

Mtinster  was  the  capital  of  the  large  and  important 
ecclesiastical  principality  which  bears  the  same  name. 
The  bishop  was  a  Prince  of  the  German  Empire,  and 
ruled  his  principality  with  all  the  rights  of  a  secular  prince. 
Clergy  £lled  aknost  all  the  important  posts  of  govern- 
ment ;  they  levied  taxes  on  imports  and  exports ;  the  rich 
canonries  of  the  cathedral  were  reserved  for  the  sons  of 
the  landed  gentry ;  the  townspeople  had  no  share  in  the 
richer  benefices,  and  chafed  under  their  clerical  rulera 
The  citizens  lived  in  a  state  of  almost  permanent  dis- 
affection, and  their  discontent  had  frequently  taken  the 
form  of  civic  insurrections.     They  rose  in  1626,  in  1627 
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(in  which  year  the  name  of  a  wealthy  burgher,  Bernard 
KnipperdoUing,  first  appesirs  as  a  leculer  of  his  fellow- 
citizens),  and  in  1529,  the  dreadful  year  of  famine  and 
plagu&^  Many  have  been  disposed  to  see  in  these 
emeiUes,  anticipations  of  the  struggle  which  followed ;  but 
nothing  in  the  sources  warrants  the  conclusion.  They, 
were  simply  examples  of  the  discontent  of  the  unprivileged 
classes  which  had  been  oommon  enough  in  (Germany  for 
at  least  a  century. 

<  The  city  of  Miinster  had  been  slow  to  receive  the 
religious  Beformation,  but  in  1629  the  people  began  to 
listen  to  the  preaching  of  an  obscure  young  chaplain 
attached  to  the  Church  of  St  Maurice,  built  outside  the 
walls  of  the  town.*  Bemhard  Bothmann  was  a  BohoIar» 
imbued  with  Humanist  culture,  gifted  with  the  power  of 
clear  reasoning,  and  with  natural  eloquence.  It  is  probable 
that  he  had  early  been  attracted  by  the  teaching  of 
Luther ;  *  but  while  he  dwelt  upon  justification  by  foith, 
his  sermons  were  fuU  of  that  sympathy  for  the  down- 
trodden toiling  masses  of  the  community  which  was  a 
permanent  note  in  all  Anabaptist  teaching.  His  sermons 
were  greatly  appreciated  by  the  townsfolk,  especially  by 
the  artisans,  who  streamed  oat  of  the  gate  to  hear  the 

^  The  disease  was  known  as  the  Bng^lah  plagoe  or  the  sweating  sioknees. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Hecker  {SpidemicB  qf  Oe  MiddU  Age$,  p.  181): 
"  It  was  violent  inflammatoij  fever,  which,  after  a  short  rigour,  prostrated 
the  powers  as  with  a  blow  ;  and  amidst  painM  oppression  at  the  stomach, 
headache,  and  lethargic  stupor,  suffused  the  whole  body  with  ftetid 
perspiration.  All  this  took  plaoe  within  the  oouite  of  a  few  hours,  and  the 
crisis  was  always  over  within  the  spaoe  of  a  day  and  a  night.  The  internal 
heat  that  the  patient  suffered  was  intolerable,  yet  every  refrigerant  was 
death." 

'Bothmann  was  bora  at  Stadtlohn,  and  reoeived  the  rudiments  of 
education  in  the  village  school  there ;  a  relation  sent  him  to  the  Gymnasium 
at  Monster  ;  he  studied  afterwards  at  Mains,  where  he  reoeived  the  degree  ot 
M.A. ;  he  was  made  chaplain  in  the  St  Maurioe  ohuroh  at  Mtlnster 
about  1525. 

*  His  confession  of  fiiith,  published  In  Latin  and  Qerman  in  1682,  sihows 
this.  I  know  it  only  by  the  summaiy  in  Detmer  {Bemhard  Bo^numn, 
Miinster,  1904,  pp.  41/.).  Detmer  says  that  he  knows  of  only  one  printed 
copy,  which  is  in  the  Univendty  Library  at  Miinstsr. 
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yotmg  ohaplain  of  St.  Maurice.  Was  he  not  one  of 
themselveSy  the  son  of  a  poor  smith  I  The  cathedral 
Canons,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Bishop,  had  the 
oversight  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  grew  alarmed  at  his 
popularity.  Their  opportunity  for  interference  came  when 
the  mob,  excited,  they  said,  by  Sothmann's  denunciations 
of  relic  and  image  worship,  profaned  the  altars,  tore  the 
pictures,  and  destroyed  the  decorations  in  St  Maurice  on 
the  eve  of  Good  Friday,  1531.  Sothm^nn's  influence 
with  the  townsmen  might  have  enabled  him  to  defy  the 
Canons,  especially  as  the  Prince  Bishop,  Friedrich  von 
Wied,  showed  no  inclination  to  molest  the  ohaplain,  and 
was  himself  suspected  of  Evangelical  sympathies.  But 
he  quietly  left  the  town  and  spent  a  year  in  travelling. 
He  visited  Wittenberg,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Bugenhagen  ;  went  to  Marburg, 
Speyer,  and  Strassburg.  At  Strassburg  he  had  long 
intercourse  with  Capito  and  with  Schwenkfeld  the  Mystic, 
who  is  frequently  classed  with  the  Anabaptists.  An 
irresistible  impulse  seems  to  have  drawn  him  back  to 
Mtinster,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  people,  and  the 
church  of  St  Maurice  became  henceforth  the  centre  of  a 
movement  for  religious  Beformation;  the  preacher  was 
supported  by  the  ^^^ds**  of  artisans  and  by  most  of  the 
dtizens,  among  whom  the  most  noted  was  Bemhard 
Enipperdolling. 

An  energetic  protest  by  tiie  Canons  induced  the 
Bishop  to  inhibit  Sothmann  h:om  preaching  in  St  Maurice. 
He  continued  his  addresses  in  the  churchyard  of  St 
Lambert  (Feb.  18th,  1532),  and  a  few  days  later  he  was 
placed  in  possession  of  the  church  itself.  St  Lambert's 
had  been  built  by  the  municipality,  and  was  the  property 
of  the  town.  Bothmann  was  appointed  by  the  Town 
Coundl  Evangelical  preacher  to  the  town,  and  was  given 
one  of  the  town's  ^  gild  **  houses  for  a  parsonaga 

Two  months  later  the  Bishop  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Duke  Erich  of  Brunswick-Grubenhagen, 
already  Bishop  of  Osnabrtick  and  Paderbom.     The  new 
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Bishop  determined  to  get  rid  of  Bothmaim.  He  made 
representations  to  Hesse  and  Electoral  Saxony  and  other 
Evangelical  Powers,  and  persuaded  them  to  induce  the 
more  moderate  of  the  reforming  party  in  Mtinster  to 
abandon  Bothmann;  and,  this  done,  the  preacher  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  dty.  The  ''gilds'*  of  artisans 
refused  to  let  their  preacher  depart,  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  Ejiipperdolling,^  drafted  a  letter  to  the 
authorities  declaring  their  determination  to  retain  him  at 
all  hazarda  The  democracy  of  Mtinster  and  the  religious 
movement  for  the  first  time  openly  combined  against  the 
authorities  of  the  city. 

While  things  were  at  this  pass,  the  Bishop  died  (Maj 
1 3th,  1 5 32X  The  Chapter  elected  (June  1st)  Count  Franx 
von  Waldeck,  already  in  possession  of  Minden,  and  made 
Bishop  of  OsnabrcLok  a  few  days  later  (June  11th) — a 
pluralist  of  the  first  rank.  The  reforming  party  in 
Mtinster  expected  the  worst  from  their  new  ruler.  A 
full  assembly  of  the  *'  gilds "  of  the  town  was  held,  and 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  the  members  pledged  them* 
selves  to  defend  their  pastor  and  his  Qospel  with  body 
and  goods  while  life  lasted.  A  committee  of  thirty-six 
burghers  was  elected  to  watch  the  course  of  events  and 
to  take  counsel  with  the  dvic  rulers  and  the  presidents  of 
the  ''gilds."  Bothmann  published  theses  explaining  his 
teaching,  and  challenging  objectors  to  a  public  disputa- 
tion. Public  meetings  were  held;  the  Town  Council 
was  formally  requested  to  hand  over  all  the  parochial 
churches  to  Evangelical  preachers;  which  was  done — 
the  Cathedral  alone  remaining  for  Boman  Catholic 
worship. 

These  proceedings  produced  unavailing  remonstrances 
from  the  Bishop.  The  nobles  in  the  neighbourhood  tried 
to  interfere,  but  to  no  purpose.     In  October  (1632)  the 

>  Bemud  Knipperdolling  or  Enipperdollinok  (both  fonni  .are  found) 
WM  a  wealthy  doth  merchant,  an  able  and  fervent  speaker,  a  man  of 
strong  oonyictione,  who  had  early  espoused  the  people'a  oauM^  and  had 
become  the  tmsted  leader  of  the  demoonu^  of  Mttnster. 
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Bishop^s  party  within  the  town  began  to  take  aotion. 
Thej  attempted  to  sequester  the  goods  of  the  more 
prominent  disaffected  citizens;  chains  were  placed  across 
the  principal  streets  to  prevent  commnnioation  between 
the  different  quarters;  an  attempt  was  made  to  isolate 
the  town  itseli.  These  things  meant  war.  The 
''gilds/'  always  a  military  organisation  in  mediseval 
cities,  armed.  A  party  of  knights  sent  to  invade  the 
town  retired  before  the  armed  citizens.  While  the 
Bishop  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  alliances  and  to 
beguile  the  townsmen  by  negotiation,  a  thousand  armed  v 
burghers  marched  by  night  to  the  little  township  of 
Telgte,  where  a  large  number  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  nobles  were  encamped,  surrounded  it,  captured 
the  Bishop's  partisans,  and  returned  to  hold  them  as 
hostages.  This  act  afforded  the  occasion  for  the  inter- 
vention of  Philip  of  Hesse.  An  arrangement  was  come  " 
to  by  which  Mtinster  was  declared  to  be  an  Evangelical 
city  and  enrolled  within  the  Schmalkald  Leagua  The 
history  of  Mtinster  up  to  this  time  (Feb.  14th,  1533) 
did  not  differ  from  that  of  many  towns  which  had 
adopted  the  Beformation.  Bothmann  had  been  the 
leader  in  Mtinster,  like  Brenz  in  Hall,  Alber  in  Beutlingen, 
or  Lachmann  at  Heilbron. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  up  to  this  time  Bothmann 
was  a  Lutheran  in  his  teaching,  that  he  had  won  Mtinster 
for  the  great  Lutheran  party,  and  that  his  future  aberra- 
tions from  the  Evangelical  theology  were  due  to  his  weakness 
before  the  Anabaptist  mob  who  later  invaded  the  city. 
This  seems  to  be  a  mere  assumption.  He  had  certainly 
taught  justification  by  faith ;  but  that  did  not  make  him 
a  Lutheran.  The  dividing  line  between  the  various 
classes  of  objectors  to  the  Boman  Catholic  theology  in 
the  sixteenth  century  was  drawn  at  the  meaning  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  especially  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  There 
is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  show  that  Bothmann  was 
ever  a  follower  of  Luther  in  his  theory  of  the  Holy  Supper. 
He  had  visited  Luther  and  Melanchthon  during  his  year 
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of  abeenoe  from  Mtiiister,  but  they  had  never  been  quite 
sure  ot  him.  He  has  confessed  that  it  was  at  Strassburg 
and  not  at  Wittenberg  that  he  got  most  help  for  his 
future  work  and  received  it  from  Oapito^  who  was  no 
Lutheran,  and  from  Schwenkfeld,  who  was  an  Anabaptist 
Mystic.  It  was  Strassburg  and  not  Wittenberg  that  he 
called  ^  the  crown  of  all  Christian  cities  and  Churches  I  * 
In  his  confession  of  faith  he  says  that  the  Mass  is  no 
sacrifice,  but  only  a  sign  of  the  true  Sacrifice ;  and  that 
the  Mass  and  the  Lord's  Supper  have  no  other  meaming 
than  to  remind  us  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to  awaken 
in  our  hearts  a  certainty  of  the  freely  given  grace  of 
Qod.  That  is  not  Lutheran  doctrine,  it  is  not  even 
Zwinglian ;  it  is  much  nearer  the  Anabaptist.  It  is  also 
pretty  clear  that  he  held  the  doctrine  of  the  ^  inner  light " 
in  the  sense  of  many  Anabaptists.  It  may  be  safely 
said  that  if  Bothmann  was  not  an  Anabaptist  from  the 
beginning,  his  was  a  mind  prepared  to  accept  their  doctrines 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  clearly  presented  to  him. 
Heinrich  Boll,  a  fugitive  from  Jiilicb  who  sought  refuge 
in  MtLnster,  convinced  Sothmann  of  the  xmlawfulness  of 
infant  baptism.  No  sooner  hlid  this  conviction  laid  hold 
on  him  than  he  refused  to  baptize  infants — ^for  Bothmann 
was  always  straightforward.  His  views  annoyed  a  large 
number  of  the  leading  citizens,  prominent  among  whom 
was  Van  der  Wieck,  the  syndic  of  the  town.  These  men, 
all  Lutherans,  besieged  their  pastor  with  remonstrances, 
and  finally  brought  him  before  the  Town  CounciL  The 
matter  came  to  a  head  on  Sept.  7th  (1533),  when 
Staprade,  the  assistant  preacher  at  St  Lambert's,  refused 
to  baptize  the  children  of  two  Lutheran  members  of  the 
Town  Council  who  had  been  brought  to  the  church  for 
the  purpose.  When  the  preachers  were  brought  before 
the  Council,  they  were  informed  that  such  things  would 
not  be  allowed.  Staprade,  the  chief  offender  and  a 
non-burgher,  was  banished,  and  Bothmann  with  the  other 
clergy  who  agreed  with  him  were  threatened  with  the 
same  fate  if  they  persisted  in  declining  to  baptize  infanta. 
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They  refused  to  obey  the  Council;  they  were  promptly 
deposed,  and  their  churches  were  closed  against  them. 
But  the  mass  of  the  citizens  were  attached  to  Bothmann, 
and  their  attitude  became,  too  threatening  for  the 
Magistrates  to  maintain  their  uncompromising  position. 
Sothmann  was  permitted  to  remain,  and  was  allowed  tc 
preach  in  the  Church  of  St  Servetius.  The  Lutheran 
Magis,tratee  brought  preachers  into  the  town  to  occupy 
the  other  places  of  worship. 

The  Magistrates,  Van  der  Wieck  being  the  leading  spirit 
among  them,  resolved  to  hold  a  public  disputation  on  the 
subject  of  BaptisuL  They  had  brought  to  Miinster  the 
famous  Humanist,  Hermann  yon  dem  Busche,  now  a  pro- 
fessor in  Marburg  and  a  distinguished  defender  of  the 
Lutheran  Beformation,  and  they  counted  on  his  known 
learning  and  eloquence  to  convince  their  fellow-citi2;ens  that 
the  views  of  Bothmann  were  unscripturaL  The  conference 
was  to  be  perfectly  free.  Boman  Catholic  theologians  were 
invited,  and  took  part  Bothmann  appeared  to  defend  his 
position.  The  invitations  had  been  signed  not  only  by  the 
Magistrates,  but  by  the  heads  of  the  "  gilds  "  of  the  town.^ 
Van  der  Wieck  confessed  that  the  result  of  the  disputa- 
tion was  not  what  he  expected.  So  far  as  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  were  concerned,  Bothmann  appeared  to  have 
the  best  of  the  argument,  and  he  stood  higher  than  ever  in 
the  estimation  of  the  citizens.  Bothmann,  whose  whole 
career  shows  that  opposition  made  him  more  and  more 
advanced,  now  began  to  dwell  upon  the  wrongs  of  the 
commonalty  and  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  do  much  more 
for  their  poorer  brethren  than  they  did.  He  taught  by 
precept  as  well  as  exampla  He  lived  an  openly  ascetic 
life,  that  he  might  abound  in  charity.  His  sermons  and 
his  life  had  an  extraordinary  effect  on  the  rich  as  well  as  on 
the  poor.  Creditors  forgave  debtors,  men  placed  sums  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  Bothmann  for  distribution.  There 
was   no   enforced   communism,  but  the  example  of   the 

^  The  detaOs  of  this  Disputation  have  been  published  by  Detmer  in  the 
Manaish^  der  CommeniMB-GhseUteJutfl  (BerUn,|1900),  iz.  278/. 
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primitive  Chnroh  in  Jerufialem  was  followed  as  far  as 
possible.  Among  these  thoroughgoing  followers  of 
Bothmann,  a  wealthy  lady,  the  mother-in-law  of  Bernard 
Ejiipperdolling,  was  conspicuous. 

The  Magistrates  became  seriously  alarmed  at  the  con- 
dition of  things.  They  knew  that  so  long  as  they  remained 
a  Lutheran  municipality,  even  nominally,  the  great  Lutheran 
Princes,  like  Philip  of  Hesse  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
would  protect  them  against  their  Bomanist  Bishop;  but 
Lutherans  and  Bomanists  alike  disliked  and  distrusted 
Anabaptists,  and  the  imperial  edict  would  surely  be  enforced 
against  them  sooner  or  later.  Bothmann's  preaching, 
which  they  could  not  control,  and  the  power  he  exercised 
through  the  ''  gilds,"  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  main- 
tain that  MUnster  was  a  member  of  the  confederacy  of 
Lutheran  cities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  news  that  Munster 
had  practically  become  Anabaptist,  spread  far  and  wide 
among  these  persecuted  people,  who  b^an  to  think  that  it 
was  destined  to  be  a  conspicuous  city  of  refuge,  perhaps  the 
Zion  or  New  Jerusalem  whose  establishment  Melchior 
Hofifmann  had  predicted.  They  gathered  from  all  parts 
to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  its  walls.  The 
great  majority  naturally  came  from  the  Netherlands, 
where  the  persecution  was  hottest  The  refugees  were 
almost  all  Melchiorites — ^men  who  looked  for  a  speedy 
termination  of  their  sufferings  in  the  estabUshment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Gk)d  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  majority  of  them 
were  Dutch  Melchiorite$,  men  to  whom  freedom  was  a  tradi- 
tion, ready  to  fight  for  it,  disciples  of  Jan  Matthys,  who  had 
taught  them  to  abandon  the  doctrine  of  passive  resistance 
so  universally  held  by  all  sections  of  the  earlier  Ana- 
baptists.^ Bothmann  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
books  and  tracts  of  Hoffinann,  and  had  great  sympathy 
with  them.  He  as  well  as  the  Magistrates  foresaw  trouble 
for  himself  and  for  the  dty.  He  went  the  length  of 
advising  friends  who  did  not  share  his  opinions  to  leave 
the  town;  for  himself,  his  manifest  duty  appeared  to  b6 
^  Ot»  abo?6,  iL  285/. 
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to  risk  all  on  behalf  of  the  poor  people  whom  Qoi  had 
given  into  his  hand. 

The  last  months  of  1532  saw  Sothmann  and  the 
Lutheran  Town  Council  faoing  each  other  with  growing 
mutual  suspicion.  On  Dea  8th,  a  journeyman  smith, 
Johann  Schroder,  began  preaching  Anabaptist  doctrines 
in  the  churchyard  of  St  Lambert's,  and  challenged  the 
Lutheran  pastor,  Fabridus,  to  a  disputation.  This  was 
more  than  the  Town  Council  could  endure.  They  pro- 
hibited Bothmann  preaching,  and  declared  that  ^ey 
withdrew  their  protection — a  sentence  of  virtual  outlawry 
(Dec.  11th).  He  calmly  told  the  messenger  of  the  Council 
that  he  depended  on  the  help  of  higher  powers  than  his 
masters,  and  preached  publicly  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Servatius.  Schroder  had  begun  to  preach  again,  and  was 
apprehended.  The  "*  gild  **  of  the  smiths  rose,  and,  headed 
by  th^  officials,  forced  the  Council  to  release  their 
oomrada  The  Anabaptists  and  Bothmann  had  won  a 
notable  triumph,  which  was  soon  widely  known.  Banished 
Anabaptist  pastors  returned  to  the  town. 

Events  marched  quickly  thereafter.  Bartholomaeus 
Boekbinder  and  Willem  de  Kuiper,  sent  by  Jan  Matthys, 
appeared  in  MtLnster  (Jan.  5th,  1533^  We  can  infer 
what  their  message  was  from  what  followed.  Bothmann 
denounced  the  Council  and  its  Lutheran  preacher&  Biots 
were  the  consequence,  many  of  the  rioters  being  women, 
among  whom  the  nuns  of  the  tlberwasser  convent  were 
oonspiouous.  It  was  declared  that  all  believers  ought  to 
be  rebaptized,  and  that  a  list  of  the  faithful  ought  to 
be  mada  The  document  contained  fourteen  hundred 
names  within  eight  day&  The  mass  of  the  people 
enthusiastically  believed  in  the  near  approach  of  the  Day 
of  the  Lord. 

Soon  afterwards  (Jan.  13th,  1533),  Jan  Bockelson 
(John  of  Leyden)  entered  the  town.  He  was  the  favourite 
disciple  and  aUer  ego  of  Jan  Matthys.  He  brought  with 
him  the  famous  Twenty-one  Articles,  and  called  upon  the 
faithful  to  unite  themselves  into  a  compact  organisatioii 
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pledged  to  oany  them  out  He  was  reoeiyed  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  Counoilt  feeling  their  helplessness,  appealed  to 
the  Bishop,  who  contented  himself  with  ordering  them 
to  execute  the  imperial  mandate  against  Anabaptists. 
He  was  as  much  incensed  against  the  Lutherans  as 
against  the  Anabaptists,  and  hoped  that  the  two  parties 
would  destroy  themselves.  Within  the  town,  Anabaptists 
fought  with  the  combined  Evangelicals  and  Bomanists, 
and  on  two  occasions  the  tumults  were  succeeded  by 
truces  which  guaranteed  full  liberty  of  worship  to  all 
persons  (Jan.  28th  and  Feb.  9thX  Then  the  Ooundl 
abandoned  the  struggle.  The  principal  Burgomaster, 
Tylbeck,  was  baptized,  and  Van  der  Wieck,  with  many  of 
the  principal  citizens,  left  the  town.  Van  der  Wieck 
fell  into  the  hands  <rf  the  Bishop^  who  slaughtered  him 
barbarously. 

A  new  Council,  entirely  Anabaptist,  was  elected,  with 
Bernard  E[nipperdolling  and  Oerhard  Eibbenbroick,  a 
leading  merchant^  as  Burgomasters  (Feb.  28th).  The 
complete  rule  of  the  Anabaptists  had  b^un.  This  date 
also  marks  the  beginning  of  the  investment  of  the  dty  by 
the  Bishop's  troopa  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  as  it 
frequently  is,  that  during  the  v>kch  period  of  Anabaptist 
domination  in  MtLnster  the  town  was  undergoing  the 
perils  of  a  siege,  and  that  military  considerations  had  to 
be  largely  kept  in  mind.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
during  its  existence  the  Bishop's  troops  were  murdering 
in  cold  blood  eveiy  Anabaptist  they  oould  lay  their 
hands  on. 

Jan  Matthys  himself  had  oome  to  Mtinster  some  time 
in  February,  urged  thereto  by  a  letter  from  Bockdson, 
and  the  citizens  had  become  accustomed  to  see  the  long 
lean  figure  of  the  prophet^  with  his  piercing  eyes  and 
flowing  black  beard,  pass  to  and  fro  in  their  streets.  They 
had  learned  to  hang  breathless  on  his  words  as  his  sonorous 
voice  repeated  the  message  which  the  Lord  had  given 
him   to  utter,  or  described   the  visions  which  had   been 
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vouchsaf  dd  to  him.  When  an  Anabaptist  Connoil  ruled 
the  city  thej  were  but  the  mouthpieoe  of  the  prophet. 
His  reign  was  brief,  but  while  it  lasted  he  issued  command 
after  command. 

Separation  from  the  world  was  one  of  the  ideas  he 
dwelt  upon  in  his  addresses ;  and  to  him  this  meant  that 
no  unbelievers,  no  unbaptized,  could  remain  within  the 
walls  of  an  Anabaptist  dty.  The  command  went  forth 
that  all  adults  must  be  baptized  or  leave  the  town.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  that,  with  the  great  likelihood  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop's  soldiers  as  soon  as 
they  got  beyond  the  walls»  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  had  not  yet  received  the  seal  of  the  new  communion 
submitted  to  the  ceremony.  They  were  marched  to  the 
market-place,  where  they  found  "* three  or  more"  Ana- 
baptist preachers,  each  with  a  great  vessel  full  of  water 
before  them.  The  neophytes  knelt  down,  received  the  usual 
admonition,  and  a  dish  of  water  was  thrice  emptied  on 
their  heads  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  This  done,  they  went  to  the  Burgomaster's 
house  and  had  their  names  entered  on  the  rolL^ 

It  was  also  by  Matthys'  orders  that  what  is  called 
the  communism  of  Mtinster  was  begun.  The  duty  of 
systematic  and  brotherly  charity  had  from  the  first  been 
an  outstanding  one  among  the  Anabaptists.  like  all 
other  principles  which  find  immediate  outcome  in  action, 
this  one  of  brotherly  love  had  found  many  ways  of  taking 
actual  shape.  In  a  few  of  the  smaller  sections  of  the 
brethren  it  had  appeared  in  the  form  of  communism  so 
far  as  food  and  raiment  went  In  some  of  the  communities 
in  Moravia  the  Brethren  subscribed  to  a  common  fund  out 
of  which  common  meals  were  provided;  and  these  pay- 
ments were  compulsory.  We  have  seen  how  Bothmann's 
sermons  had  produced  an  extraordinary  outburst  of  bene- 
volence in  Mtinster  before  the  coming  of  the  prophets. 

1  MtUUr  ff^kurieh  Gr$$bea^9  Beriehi  wm  itr  WUimiof^  im  JAkuHr, 
p.  2)  (edited  by  Comeliqi  for  DU  GuMohUqntOm  im  Bidkmm  MSMt§t^ 
▼oL  tt.,  MtliMttf,  1868). 
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It  does  not  appear  that  Matthja'  commands  went  forthei 
than  the  exhortations  of  Bothmann.  Mtinster  was  a 
beleaguered  citj.  When  the  siege  began  it  contained 
about  seventeen  hundred  men,  between  five  and  six 
thousand  women,  besides  thousands  of  children.  The 
largest  proportion  of  these  were  refugees.  It  is  evident 
that  numbers  could  not  support  themselves,  but  were 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  their  neighbours. 
The  preachers  invited  the  faithful  to  give  up  their  money, 
ind  what  provisions  they  could  spare  to  feed  the  poverty 
striken.  Large  numbers  thus  appealed  to  brought  aU 
their  portable  property ;  others  gave  part ;  some  refused, 
and  were  denounced  publicly.  The  provisions  stored  in 
the  monasteries  or  in  private  houses  abandoned  by  their 
proprietors — were  taken  for  the  common  good.  When  the 
si^e  had  lasted  long,  and  the  enemy  were  deliberately 
starving  the  inhabitants  into  surrender,  the  communism 
in  food  became  stricter,  as  is  the  case  in  any  beleaguered 
fortress.  No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  institute  a 
thoroughgoing  communism.  What  existed  at  first  was 
simply  an  abundant  Christian  charity  enforced  by  public 
opinion,^  and  latterly  a  requisitioning  of  everything  that 
could  be  used  to  support  the  whole  population  of  a 
besieged  city. 

Jan  Matthys  did  not  long  survive  his  coming  to 
Mtinster.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  April,  as  he  sat 
at  supper  in  a  friend's  house,  he  was  observed  to  spend 
long  minutes  in  brooding.  At  last,  sighing  heavily,  he 
was  heard  to  ejaculate,  ^  Loved  Father,  not  my  will  but 
Thine  be  done."  He  rose  quietly  from  his  seat,  shook 
hands  with  all  his  companions,  solemnly  kissed  each  one ; 
then  left  the  house  in  silence,  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
Next  day  with  about  twenty  companions  he  went  out  by 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  fell  fiercely  on  the  enemy, 
was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  received  his  death-stroke. 

'  OL  Die  MUnsUriKhe  Apologie,  printed  by  Oomelioi  in  hiB  BariehU  dm 
Auffenzeugen  Hber  das  mUnsterische  WiedtriSi^femkh^  p.  457  {QuehidU^ 
quOUn  des  Biaihunu  MOnsUr,  ToL  ii.y. 
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A  reli^ons  enthusiast  and  a  singalarlj  straightforward 
and  oonrageons  man ! 

His  death  depressed  the  defenders  of  Munster  greatly ; 
but  thej  were  rallied  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Jan 
Bockelson,  the  favourite  disciple  of  the  dead  prophet  It 
was  under  the  leadership  of  Bockelson — Jan  of  Lejden  he 
was  called — that  the  Town  Council  of  Miinster  was 
abolished;  that  twelve  elders  were  chosen  to  rule  the 
people;  that  Jan  himself  became  king,  and  had  his 
Court;  that  the  old  miracle  plajs  were  revived,  etc 
The  only  one  of  the  many  actions  of  this  highly  tsJented 
and  eloquent  young  Dutchman  which  need  concern  us 
was  the  institution  of  polygamy,  for  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  almoet  solely  responsible. 

Polygamy  is  the  one  dark  stain  on  the  Anabaptists 
of  MtLnster,  and  one  that  is  ineffaceable.  Not  unnaturally, 
yet  quite  unjustly,  the  fact  of  its  institution  has  been 
used  continually  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  whole 
movement.  It  was  an  episode,  a  lamentable  one,  in  the 
history  of  Anabaptism  in  Miinster;  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  brethren  outside  the  town.  The  whole 
question  presents  difficulties  which,  with  our  present 
information,  cannot  be  removed.  That  men  whose  whole 
past  lives  had  been  examples  of  the  most  correct  moral 
behaviour,  and  who  had  been  influenced  by  deep  and 
earnest  religious  feelings,  should  suddenly  (for  it  was 
sudden)  have  given  the  lie  to  their  own  previous  teaching 
and  to  the  tenets  of  every  separate  section  of  Anabaptism, 
that  they  should  have  sullied  the  last  few  months  of  an 
heroic  and  desperate  defence  within  a  doomed  city  by  the 
institution  of  polygamy,  is  an  insoluble  puzzle.^ 

We   are   not  now  dependent   for   our   knowledge  of 

^  By  fiff  the  b«tt  and  most  Impftrtial  disooadoii  of  the  institatioii  of 
pdlyguny  in  Mttnster— one  that  if  baaed  on  the  rery  wideet  examination 
of  contempcrary  docnmentaiy  evidence— is  that  of  Dr.  Detmer,  Ueber  dU 
Avffasnmg  von  tUr  Ehe  %md  die  Duft^W&tmg  der  Fielweiberei  in  MOntier 
wdhrend  der  TS^erhwrachaft  (Miinster,  1904).  It  forms  the  third  of  hii 
BUder  au$  den  reiigideen  wni  ioxiaien  Unruhen  m  MUr-Mer  wdkrmid  dm  J§. 
Mkrhunderie, 
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the  Anabaptist  movement  on  the  writings  of  embitteied 
opponents,  or  upon  such  tainted  sources  as  confessions  of 
martyrs  wrung  from  them  under  torture.  The  diligence 
of  archaeologists  has  exhumed  a  long  list  of  writings  of 
the  leaders  in  the  rising.  Thej  give  us  trustworthy 
accounts  of  the  opinions  and  teachings  of  almost  every 
sect  classed  under  the  common  name.  We  know  what 
they  thought  about  all  the  more  important  matters  which 
were  in  controversy  during  the  sixteenth  century — ^what 
they  taught  about  Free  Will,  Origmal  Sin,  Justification, 
the  Trinity,  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  so  on.  We  have 
clear  glimpses  of  the  kind  of  lives  they  led — a  genuinely 
pious,  self-denying,  Christian  walk  and  conversation.  Their 
teaching  was  often  at  variance  with  the  Bomanist  and 
the  Lutheran  doctrinal  confessions ;  but  they  never  varied 
from  the  moral  life  which  all  Christians  are  called  upon 
to  liva  Their  writings  seldom  refer  to  marriage;  but 
when  they  do  it  is  always  to  bear  witness  to  the  universal 
and  deeply  rooted  Christian  sentiment  that  marriage  is  a 
sacred  and  unbreakable  union  of  one  man  vritii  one 
woman.  Nay  more,  one  document  has  descended  to  us 
which  bears  testimony  to  the  teaching  of  the  Anabaptists 
within  the  beleaguered  city  only  a  few  weeks  before  the 
proclamation  of  polygamy.  It  is  entitled  Sekentones  de$ 
gUbem  und  lehens  der  gemein  Cride  mi  Monster,^  and  was 
meant  to  be  an  answer  to  calumnies  circulated  by  their 
enemies.  It  contains  a  paragraph  on  Marriage  which  is 
a  clear  and  distinct  assertion  that  the  only  Christian 
marriage  is  the  unbreakable  union  of  one  man  with  one 
woman.* 


1  The  tract  Is  to  be  ftmnd  in  Comeliiie,  S^riehte  der  A^gmmuffm  Hhtr 
das  mUnderische  WiederUhi/erreiehf  whioh  fonns  the  eeoond  Tolume  of 
Di$  QtKhichtsqudUn  dei  Bitthvm$  MOnder  (pp.  446/.). 

s  «  Die  ehe,  sagen  wir  and  halten  mit  der  Schrift,  daa  tie  iat  eins  mana  - 
nnd  weipa  Toi^gaderong  nnd  Torpflichtong  in  dem  Herm  .  .  .  Got  hot'den 
menchen  von  an&nck  geaohaffen,  ein  man  nnd  weip  hat  Er  aie  geachaffen, 
di  peide  in  den  heiligen  eatant  (eheatat)  Toreiniget,  doa  di  peide  zwo  aellen 
nnd  ein  fleiaohe  aolen  aein.  Und  maga  alio  kain  wfff^ht  aoheiden  aaloha 
foreinigong"  (ppw  457»  458). 
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It  is  true  that  the  Anabaptist  thought  of  **  separation/' 
when  carried  out  in  its  most  extreme  way  and  to  its 
utmost  logical  consequences,  struck  a  blow  at  the  sanctity 
of  the  marriage  tia  All  taught  that  the  **  believer/'  ie. 
he  or  she  who  had  been  rebaptized,  ought  to  keep 
themselves  separate  from  the  "  world,"  ie.  those  who  had 
not  submitted  to  rebaptism;  and  in  the  more  extreme 
sects  it  was  alleged  that  this  meant  that  spouses  ought 
not  to  cohabit  with  "unbelieving"  partners.  This  was 
held  and  practised  among  the  MetchiarUes,  and  was  stated 
in  its  extremest  form  in  the  Twenty-one  Rules  sent  to 
Miinster  by  Jan  Matthys  by  the  hand  of  Bockelson.  They 
contained  two  prescriptions — one  for  the  unmarried, 
which  exhorted  them  only  to  marry  in  the  Lord ;  another 
for  the  married^  which  implies  that  marriage  contracted 
between  husband  and  wife  before  rebaptism  ought  to  be 
repeated.  This  meant  that  marriages  contracted  by 
persons  yet  **  in  the  world  "  were  not  valid,  and,  of  course, 
destroyed  the  sanctity  of  all  marriages  outside  the  circle 
of  the  brethren.  But  when  a  MeUMorUe  at  Strassburg, 
Klaus  Frey,  whose  wife  was  not  an  Anabaptist,  carried 
out  the  principle  to  its  logical  consequences  and  married 
an  Anabaptist  woman,  his  ''unbeUeving"  wife  being  alive, 
he  was  promptly  excommunicated. 

When  the  information  to  be  gathered  from  the  various 
sources  is  combined,  what  took  place  in  Miinster  seems  to 
have  been  as  follows.  Sometime  in  July  (1534),  John 
Bockelson  summoned  the  preachers,  Bothmann  at  their 
head,  and  the  twelve  elders  to  meet  him  in  the  Bathaus, 
There  he  propounded  to  them  his  proposal  to  inaugurate 
polygamy,  and  ^rgued  the  matter  with  them  for  eight 
successive  days.  We  are  told  that  Bothmann  and  the 
preachers  opposed  the  scheme  in  a  determined  manner. 
The  arguments  used  by  the  prophet — arguments  of  the 
flimsiest  nature— have  also  been  recorded.  He  dwelt  on 
the  necessity  of  accepting  certain  biblical  expressions  in 
their  most  literal  sense,  and  in  giving  them  their  widest 
application.     He  insisted   especially  on   the  conmiand  of 
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God,  A  fruUfvly  and  muUipltf,  and  npkntsh  the  earth; 
be  brought  forward  tbe  example  of  the  patriarchs  and 
other  examples  of  polygamy  from  the  Old  Testament ;  he 
went  the  length  of  saying  that  when  St  Paul  insisted 
that  bishops  must  be  husbands  of  one  wife,  the  phrase 
implied  that  all  who  were  not  bishops  were  free  to  take 
more  than  one ;  he  dwelt  on  the  special  conditions  existing 
among  the  population  within  the  town, — ^the  number  of 
male  refugees,  either  unmarried  or  who  had  left  their 
wives  behind  them  in  the  places  from  which  they  had  fled ; 
the  disproportionate  number  of  women  (more  than  three 
women  for  every  man), — and  the  difficulties  thereby 
created  to  prevent  them  from  obeying  the  command  of 
God  to  be  fruitful  and  increase;  and  he  urged  that  in 
their  present  condition  the  command  of  GU)d  could  only 
be  obeyed  by  means  of  polygamy. 

In  the  end  he  brought  preachers  and  elders  round  to 
his  opinion ;  and  in  spite  of  opportunities  given  them  for 
revolt,  they  remained  steadfast  to  it  They  preached  upon 
its  advantages  for  three  days  to  the  people  in  the  Cathedral 
square ;  and  it  was  Bothmann  who  proclaimed  the  decree 
commanding  polygamy  to  the  people.  How  were  the 
preachers  persuaded  to  for^  their  opposition?  What 
one  of  the  threadbare  arguments  used  by  the  prophet 
convinced  them?  Had  he  proclaimed  polygamy  as  a 
divine  command  received  by  him  as  a  prophet,  we  might 
imagine  the  preachers  and  people,  such  was  the  exalted 
state  of  their  minds,  receiving  it  with  reverence ;  but  the 
prophet  did  not  announce  that  he  had  received  any  such 
message.  He  relied  solely  upon  his  argument&  They 
did  not  convince  all  the  peopla  The  proclamation  of 
polygamy  awoke  violent  protests  upon  the  part  of  the 
native  townsmen,  who,  headed  by  a  "  master-smith  "  named 
MoUenbecke,  felt  that  they  would  rather  hand  over  the 
city  to  the  Bishop's  forces  than  live  in  a  polygamist 
society,  and  the  revolt  was  almost  successful;  but  the 
preachers  stood  firm  in  their  support  of  the  prophet 
and  of  bis  polygamy;  and  it  was  the  women  who  were 
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mainly  insiirameiital  in  causing  the  revolt  to  be  a 
failure. 

If  we  are  to  judge  bj  the  use  made  of  it  in  Both- 
mann's  ButituUan}  whioh  defends  the  introduction  of  the 
new  marriage  laws,  the  preachers  seem  to  have  been  most 
impressed  by  the  argument  which  dwelt  on  the  condition 
of  the  dty — ^the  large  proportion  of  men  whose  wives 
were  in  the  towns  thej  had  abandoned  to  take  refuge  in 
Mtinster,  and  the  great  multitude  of  women.  It  is  just 
possible  that  it  was  this  economic  argument  that  affected 
both  them  and  the  prophet  himself.  This  is  the  view 
taken  by  such  writers  as  Kautsky,  Belfort  Bax,  and 
Heath.  The  explanation  is  oonfirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  decree  was  more  than  a  proclamation  of  polygamy. 
It  provided  that  all  marriageable  men  must  take  wives, 
and  that  aU  women  must  be  under  the  care  of  a  husband. 
The  laws  against  sexual  irr^ularity  were  as  strong 
during  the  reign  of  polygamy  as  before  its  introduction. 
But  there  is  this  to  be  said  against  it,  that  the  town  of 
MtLnster,  notwithstanding  its  abnormal  conditions,  was 
singularly  pure  in  life,  and  that  polygamy,  so  far  from 
improving  the  moral  condition,  made  it  distinctly  worsa 

Detmer,  whose  opinions  are  always  worthy  of  respect, 
believes  than  Jan  of  Leyden  had  fallen  violently  in  love 
with  the  young,  beautiful,  and  intellectual  Divara,  the 
widow  of  Jan  Matthys,  and  that,  as  he  could  not  marry 
her  apart  from  polygamy,  he  persuaded  his  preachers 
and  cdders  to  consent  to  his  proposals.  His  wonderful 
magnetic  influence  overbore  their  better  judgment 

What  18  evident  is  that  the  decree  of  polygamy  was 
suddenly  conceived  and  forced  upon  the  people.  If  Jan 
of  Leyden*  took  no  share  in  its  proclamation,  lie  set  the 

^  The  JMttuMon,  written  by  Bothmeim  end  Klopnya  in  ooignnotion 
with  Jen  of  Lqrden  end  the  elders,  ie  pablished  in  Bonterwek,  Liieratur 
mnd  OtiehiehU  dmr  WUdarUhtf^r ;  merriage  and  polygemy  eie  treated  in 
aeotiona  14-10. 

*  Jan  Bookelaon,  oommonly  called  Jan  Tan  Leyden,  waa  the  illegitimate 
eon  of  a  Tillage  megiitrate,  and  wae  born  near  Leyden  in  1610.  After  a 
Mef  time  of  ednoation  at  a  Tillege  school  he  wae  ^prentioed  to  a  tailor. 
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people  an  example  of  obedienoa  He  promptly  married 
Divara  as  soon  as  it  was  lawful  to  do  so.  He  osed  the 
ordinanoe  to  strengthen  his  position.  His  other  wives — 
he  had  sixteen  in  all — ^were  the  daughters  or  near  relations 
of  the  leaders  in  Miinster.  There  is  evidence  to  show 
that  his  own  oharactor  deteriorated  rapidly  under  the  new 
conditions  of  life. 

The  siege  of  MtLnster  went  on  during  all  these 
months.  The  Bishop's  soldiers  attempted  several  assaults, 
and  were  always  beaten  back.  They  seem  latterly  to 
have  relied  on  the  power  of  hunger.  The  sufferings  of 
the  citizens  during  the  later  weeks  were  terrible.  At 
length  Heinrioh  Oresbeck,  deserting  to  the  besiegers'  camp, 
offered  to  betray  the  city  to  its  enemies.  He  showed 
them,  by  plans  and  models  in  day,  how  to  get  through  the 
defences,  and  himself  prepared  the  way  for  the  Bishop's 
soldiers  to  enter.  The  Anabaptists  gathered  for  one  last 
desperate  defence  in  the  market-place,  under  the  leadership 
of  Bernard  KnipperdoUing  and  Bernard  Krechting,  with 
Bothmann  by  their  side.  When  the  band  was  reduced  to 
three  hundred  men,  they  capitulated  on  promise  of  safe- 
conduct  to  leave  the  town.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
bargain  was  not  kept.  Bothmann  was  believed  to  have 
perished  in  the  market-place.  The  city  was  given  over 
to  pillage,  and  the  streets  were  soon  strewn  with  dead 
bodies.  Then  a  court  was  established  to  try  the  Ana- 
baptist  prisoners.     The   first  woman   to  suffer  was   the 

and  in  his  leisure  hoars  diligently  ednoated  himself.  He  trarelled  mme 
widely  then  artisans  nsoaUj  did  during  their  year  of  wandering— visiting 
England  as  well  as  most  parts  of  Flanders.  On  his  ;«tum  home  he 
married  the  widow  of  a  shipmaster,  and  started  business  as  a  merchant 
He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  literary  "  gilds  "  of  his  town,  and  had 
a  local  fame  as  a  poet  and  an  aotor.  His  oonversion  through  Jan  Mattbys 
changed  his  whole  life ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
was  not  an  earnest  and  honest  adherent  of  the  Anabaptist  doctrines  as 
taught  by  Mattbys.  He  is  described  as  strikingly  handsome,  with  a  fine 
sonorous  Toice.  He  bad  remarkable  powers  of  organisation.  His  whole 
brief  life  reveals  him  to  be  a  very  remarkable  man.  He  was  barely 
twenty-five  when  he  was  tortured  to  death  by  the  Bishop  of  MUnster  aft«f 
the  capture  of  the  town. 
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fair  young  Divara.  She  steadfastly  refused  to  abjure,  and 
met  her  fate  in  her  own  queenly  way.  No  man  who  had 
been  in  any  way  prominent  during  the  si^  was  allowed 
to  escape  death.  Jan  Bockelson,  Bernard  Knipperdolling, 
and  Bernard  Krechting  were  reserved  to  sufifer  the  most 
terrible  tortures  that  the  diabolical  ingenuity  of  mediaeval 
executioners  could  devise.  It  was  long  believed  that 
Bothmann  had  escaped,  and  that  he  had  got  away  to 
Bostock  or  to  Ltibeck ;  more  than  one  person  was  arrested 
on  the  suspicion  of  being  the  famous  preacher  of  Mlinster 
— "  a  short,  dark  man,  with  straight  brown  hair,**  was  his 
description  in  the  Ltibeck  handbills. 

The  horrible  fate  of  Mlinster  did  not  destroy  the 
indomitable  Anabaptists.  Menno  Simons  (b.  1496  or 
1505  at  Witmarsum,  a  village  near  Franecker),  **  a  man  of 
integrity,  mild,  accommodating,  patient  of  injuries,  and  so 
ardent  in  his  piety  as  to  exemplify  in  his  own  life  the 
precepts  he  gave  to  others,"  spent  twenty-five  laborious 
years  in  visiting  the  scattered  Anabaptist  communities 
and  uniting  them  in  a  simple  brotherly  association.  He 
purged  their  minds  of  the  apocalyptic  fancies  taught  by 
many  of  their  later  leaders  imder  the  influence  of  persecu- 
tion, inculcated  the  old  ideas  of  non-resistance,  of  the  evils 
of  State  control  over  the  Church,  of  the  need  of  personal 
conversion,  and  of  adult  baptism  as  its  sign  and  seal 
From  his  laboun  have  oome  all  the  modem  Baptist 
Ghorobeii 
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SOOINIANISIL^ 

The  fiathera  of  the  Socinian  Church  were  the  two  Sozziiiii 
uncle  and  nephew,  Lelio  and  Fausto,  both  nativeB  of  the 
town  of  Siena. 

The  uncle,  Lelio  Sozzini  (b.  1526),  was  bj  profession 
a  lawyer.  He  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  moral  life,  a 
HumaniBt  by  training,  a  student  of  the  classics  and  also 
of  theology.  He  was  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the 
condition  of  the  Bomish  Church,  and  early  b^an  to 
entertain  grave  doubts  about  some  of  its  leading  doctrinal 
positiona  He  oommunicated  his  views  to  a  select  circle 
of  friends.  Notwithstanding  the  precautions  he  had  taken, 
he  became  suspected.  Cardinal  Caraffa  had  persuaded 
Pope  Paul  m.  to  consent  to  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Inquisition  in  1542,  and  Italy  soon  became  a  very  unsafe 
place  for  any  suspected  person.  Lelio  left  Siena  in 
1547,  and  spent  the  remaining  portion  of  his  life  in 
travelling  in  those  lands  which  had  accepted  the  Lutheran 
or  the  Beformed  faith.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  all 
the  leading  Protestant  theologians,  including  Melanchthon 
and   Calvin.     He   kept   up  an  extensive  correspondence 

^  Sotnton :  BUdiUheea  Fratrwm  Polononm  (Amsterdam,  1666)  L  iL 
Racoman  Cateekimn  (London,  1818). 

Latbb  Books  :  Fook,  Der  Socinianismua  naeh  seiner  SteUung  tn  der 
OeearnnUetUwicklwig  dee  ehrisUiehen  Oeielee,  naeh  eeinem  hieiorieeKen 
Verlwuf  und  naeh  eeinem  Lehrbegriff  dargeetelU  (Kiel,  1847) ;  A  Bitschl, 
JahrhOeher  f.  deuteche  Theologies  xiii.  268/.,  288/. ;  A  eritieal  ffietory^ 
the  Chrietian  Doctrine  qf  Juetificaiion  and  JReamciliation  (Edinburgli, 
1872) ;  Dilthej,  Archiv  /.  GeeehichU  d.  Phiioe.  tL  ;  HunAok,  JTiMoty 
^  Dogma,  Tii  118/.  (London,  1899). 
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with  them,  representing  his  own  personal  theological 
opinions  in  the  form  of  questions  which  he  desired  to 
have  solved  for  him.  From  Calvin's  letters  we  can 
learn  tliat  the  great  theologian  had  grave  doubts  about 
the  moral  earnestness  of  his  Italian  correspondent,  and 
repeatedly  warned  him  that  he  was  losing  hold  on  the 
saving  facts  of  heart  religion. 

All  the  while  Sozzini  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
already  on  all  the  topics  introduced  into  his  correspond- 
ence, and  to  have  been  communicating  his  views,  on  pledge 
of  secrecy,  to  the  small  communities  of  Italian  refugees  who 
were  settled  in  Switzerland.  He  can  scarcely  be  blamed 
for  this  secretiveness ;  toleration,  as  the  sad  example  of 
the  burning  of  Servede  had  shown,  was  not  recognised  to 
be  a  Christian  principle  among  the  Churches  of  the 
Beformation.  Lelio  died  at  Zurich  in  1562  without 
having  published  his  opinions,  and  without  his  neighbours 
and  hosts  being  aware  of  his  real  theological  position. 

He  bequeathed  all  his  property,  including  his  books 
and  his  manuscripts,  to  his  nephew,  Fausto,  who  had 
remained  at  Siena.  This  nephew  was  the  founder  of 
the  Sodnian  ChuroL 

Fausto  Sozzini  (h.  1639)  was,  like  his  uncle,  a  man 
of  irreproachable  life,  a  lawyer,  a  diligent  and  earnest 
student,  fond  of  theology,  and  of  great  force  of  character. 
How  early  he  had  come  to  think  as  his  uncle  had  done, 
is  unknown.  Beport  affirms  that  after  he  had  received 
his  uncle's  books  and  papers,  and  had  given  sufficient 
time  to  their  study,  he  left  Italy,  visited  the  places  where 
Lelio  had  gathered  small  companies  of  secret  sympathisers, 
to  confirm  them  in  the  faith.  His  imcle  had  visited 
Poland  twice,  and  Fausto  went  there  in  1579.  He  found 
that  the  anti-Trinitarians  there  had  no  need  to  concecd 
their  opinions.  The  Transylvanian  Prince,  Stephen  Bdthory, 
protected  them,  and  they  had  in  the  town  of  Krakau  their 
own  church,  school,  and  printing-press.  But  the  sect  as  a 
whole  was  torn  by  internal  divisions  Fausto  bent  his 
whole  energies  to  overcome  these  differencea 
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Before  his  arrival  in  Poland  he  had  pnblished  two 
books,  which  are  interesting  because  thej  show  the  path* 
way  by  which  Fausto  arrived  at  his  theological  conclusion& 
He  started  not  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  or  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  but  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
— a  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  whole  Socinian 
•ystem  of  theology  is  examined. 

He  believed  that  the  real  cause  of  the  divisions  which 
wasted  the  sect  was  that  the  Polish  Unitarians  were 
largely  Anabaptists.  They  insisted  that  no  one  could  be 
a  recognised  member  of  the  community  unless  he  was 
rebaptized.  They  refused  to  enroll  Fausto  Sozzini  himself, 
and  excluded  him  from  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper, 
because  he  would  not  submit  to  rebaptisnt  They  declared 
that  no  member  of  their  communities  could  enter  the 
magistracy,  or  sue  in  a  civil  court,  or  pay  a  war  tax. 
They  disagreed  on  many  small  points  of  doctrine,  and  used 
the  ban  very  freely  against  each  other.  Sozzini  saw 
that  he  could  not  hope  to  make  any  progress  in  his 
attempts  to  unite  the  Unitarians  unless  he  was  able  to 
purge  out  this  Anabaptist  leaven.  His  troubles  can  be 
seen  in  his  correspondence,  and  in  some  of  his  smaller 
tracts  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Frairum 
PoUmorvm}  In  spite  of  the  rebuffs  he  met  with,  he 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  thankless  task  of  furthering 
union,  and  in  the  end  of  his  days  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  that  he  had  not  laboured  in  vain.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  a  synod  held  at  Krakau  (1603)  declared 
that  rebaptism  was  not  necessary  for  entrance  iato  a 
Unitarian  community.  Many  of  the  lesser  differences 
had  been  got  rid  of  earlier.  The  literary  activity  of 
Sozzini  was  enormous :  books  and  pamphlets  flowed  from 
his  untiring  pen,  all  devoted  to  the  enforcing  or  explaining 
the  Socinian  theology.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
inner  history  of  the  Unitarian  communities  in  Poland 
from  1679  until  his  death  in  1604  is  contained  ia  his 
voluminous    correspondence.     The   united   Unitarians    iA 

» Pp.  897/. 
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Poland  took  the  name  of  the  Polish  Brethren ;  and  from 
this  society  what  was  known  as  Sooinian  theology  spread 
through  (jermany  (especially  the  Rhineland),  Switzerland, 
and  England.  Its  principles  were  not  formulated  in 
a  creed  until  1642,  when  the  Baeovian  CaUchiam  was 
published.  It  was  never  formally  declared  to  be  the 
standard  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  but  its  statements  are 
uniyersally  held  to  represent  the  views  of  the  older 
Socinian& 

Socinianism,  unlike  the  great  religious  movement  under 
the  guidance  of  Luther,  had  its  distinct  and  definite 
banning  in  a  criticism  of  doctrines,  and  this  must  never 
be  forgotten  if  its  true  character  is  to  be  understood.  We 
have  abeady  seen  ^  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  intellectual 
difficulties  about  doctrines  or  statement  of  doctrines  in 
Luther's  mind  during  the  supreme  crisis  in  his  spiritual 
history.  Its  whole  course,  from  the  time  he  entered  the 
Erfurt  convent  down  to  the  publication  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  shows  that  the  spiritual  revolt  of  which  he 
was  the  soul  and  centre  took  its  rise  from  something 
much  deeper  than  any  mere  criticism  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  mediaeval  Church,  and  that  it  resulted  in  something 
very  much  greater  than  a  reconstruction  of  doctrinal 
conceptiona  The  central  thing  about  the  Protestant 
Beformation  was  that  it  meant  a  rediscovery  of  religion 
aafaUhf  **a8  a  relation  between  person  and  person,  higher 
therefore,  than  all  reason,  and  living  not  upon  commands  and 
hopes,  but  on  the  power  of  GU)d,  and  apprehending  in  Jesas 
Christ  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  as  Father."'  The 
Beformation  started  from  this  living  experience  of  the 
believing  Christian,  which  it  proclaimed  to  be  the  one 
fundamental  fact  in  Christianity — something  which  could 
never  be  proved  by  argument,  and  could  never  be  dissolved 
away  hj  speculation. 

Chi  the  contrary,  the  earliest  glimpse  that  we  have  of 
Lelio  Sozzini  is  his  meeting  with  friends  to  discuss  and 
oast  doubts  upon   such  doctrines   as   the   Satisfaction  of 

1  Of.  i  426/.  *  Hamack,  Hidor^  <if  Dogma,  yiL  167. 
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Christ,  the  Tcinitj,  and  others  like  them.*  Sodnianism 
maintained  to  the  end  the  character  with  which  it  came 
into  being.  It  was  from  first  to  last  a  criticism  and 
attempted  reconstmction  of  doctrines. 

This  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  discount  the  usual  accounts 
which  Bomaniat  controversialists  give  of  the  Sodnian 
movement,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  Protestant  Beforma- 
tion.  Thej,  and  many  Anglicans  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  great  Beformation  movement,  are  accustomed  to 
say  that  the  Sodnian  system  of  doctrines  is  the  Intimate 
deduction  from  the  prindples  of  the  Beformation,  and 
courageously  carries  out  the  rationalist  conceptions  lurking 
in  all  Protestant  theology.  They  point  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  early  Presbyterians  of  England  and  Puritans 
of  AmencA  have  furnished  a  large  number  of  recruits  to 
the  Unitarian  or  Sodnian  ranks.  They  assert  that  the 
central  point  in  the  Sodnian  theology  is  the  denial  of  the 
Divinity  of  our  Lord,  which  they  all^  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  refusing  to  accept  the  Bomanist  doctrine  of 
the  Mass  and  the  prindple  of  ecdesiastical  tradition. 

The  question  is  purely  historical,  and  can  only  be 
answered  by  examining  the  sources  of  Sodnian  theology 
and  tracing  it  to  its  roots.  The  result  of  such  an  examina- 
tion seems  to  show  that,  while  Socinianism  did  undoubtedly 
owe  much  to  Humanism,  and  to  the  spirit  of  critical  inquiry 
and  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  the  individual  which  it 
fostered,  most  of  its  distinguishing  theological  conceptions 
are  medisevaL  It  laid  hold  on  the  leading  prindples  of 
the  Scotist-Pelagian  theology,  which  were  extremdy 
popular  in  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  carried  them  out  to  their  logical  consequenceei 
In  fact,  most  of  the  theological  prindples  of  Sodnian 
theology  are  more  akin  to  those  of  the  Jesuit  dogmatic — 
which  is  the  prolongation  of  Scotism  into  modem  times — 
than  they  are  to  the  theology  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin* 
It  is,  of  course,  to  be  remembered  that  by  discarding  the 
authority  of  the  Church  the  Socinians  are  widely  separated 

"OH  p.  427. 
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from  both  Scotists  and  Jesuits.  Still  the  roots  of  Socinian 
theology  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scotist  doctrines  of  God  and 
of  the  Atonement,  and  these  two  doctrines  are  their  starting- 
point»  and  not  the  mere  n^ation  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ 

In  three  most  important  conceptions  the  Socinian 
thought  is  distinctly  mediBBval,  and  mediaeval  in  the 
Scotist  way. 

Their  idea  of  faXih  is  intellectuaL  It  is  azufnxvA  and 
not^tccto.  ^  In  Scripture,"  says  the  Bacovian  Catechism, 
*  the /ai^A  is  most  perfectly  iavghi^  that  God  exists  and 
that  He  recompenses.  This,  however,  and  nothing  else, 
is  the  faith  that  is  to  be  directed  to  Gh)d  and  Christ.*"  It  is 
afterwards  described  as  the  way  in  which  one  must  adjust 
himself  to  the  known  commands  and  promises  of  God; 
and  there  is  added  that  this  faith  "both  makes  our 
obedience  more  acceptable  and  weU-pleasing  to  Ckxi,  and 
supplies  the  defects  of  our  obedience,  provided  it  be  sincere 
and  earnest,  and  brings  it  about  that  we  are  justified 
by  God."  This  is  good  Scotist  doctrine.  These  theologians 
were  accustomed  to  declare  that  all  that  the  Christian 
needs  is  to  have  faith  in  Gh)d  as  the  recompenser  (ie. 
to  assent  to  the  truth  that  Gk>d  does  recompense),  and 
that  with  regard  to  all  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Church 
implicit  faith  (m.  submission  to  the  Church's  teaching)  is 
enough*  Of  course  the  extreme  individualism  of  the 
Sodnians  coloured  their  conception  of  faith ;  they  cannot 
accept  an  implicit  faith ;  their  assent  to  truth  must  always 
be  explicit;  what  they  assent  to  must  recommend  itself 
to  their  individual  reason.  They  cannot  assent  to  a  round 
of  truths  which  are  presented  to  them  by  the  Church,  and 
receive  them  implicitly  on  the  principle  of  obedience  to 
authority.  But  what  is  to  be  observed  here  is  that  the 
Socinian  type  of  faith  is  always  assent  to  truths  which 
can  be  stated  in  prepositional  form ;  they  have  no  idea 
of  that  faith  which,  to  use  Luther's  phrase,  throws  itself 
upon  God.  They  further  declare,  quite  in  accordance  with 
Scotist  teaching,  that  men  are  justified  because  of  their 
cucbud  obedience  to  the  hMA/m  conxmands  and  promisee  of 
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Gk)d.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  the  Evangelical  attitude 
The  accordance  with  Scotist  theology  descends  to  very 
minute  particulars,  did  space  permit  to  treu^  it. 

The  Socinian  conception  of  Scripture  corresponds  to 
their  idea  of  faith.  The  two  thoughts  of  Scripture  and 
saving  faith,  as  has  been  already  said,^  always  correspond 
in  medisBval  theology  they  are  primarily  intellectual  and 
prepositional;  in  Beformation  thinking  they  are,  in  the 
first  instance,  experimental  and  personal  The  Socinian 
conception  allies  itself  with  the  mediaeval,  and  discards 
the  Beformation  way  of  regarding  both  faith  and  Scripture. 
With  the  Socinians  as  with  mediaeval  theologians,  Scripture 
is  the  divine  source  of  information  aboUt  doctrines  and 
morals;  they  have  no  idea  of  Scripture  as  a  means  of 
grace,  as  the  channel  of  a  personal  communion  between 
God  and  His  trusting  peopla  But  here  as  elsewhere  the 
new  individualism  of  the  Socinians  compels  them  to  establish 
both  the  authority  and  the  dogmatic  contents  of  Scripture 
in  a  way  different  from  their  mediaeval  predecessors.  They 
had  rejected  altogether  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
they  could  not  make  use  of  the  thought  to  warrant  either 
the  authority  of  Scripture  or  a  correct  interpretation  of 
its  contents.  In  the  place  of  it  they  put  what  they 
called  reason.  "The  use  of  right  reason  (reettB  rationis) 
is  great  in  things  which  pertain  to  salvation,  since  without 
it,  it  is  impossible  either  to  grasp  with  certainty  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  or  to  understand  those  things  that 
are  contained  in  it,  or  to  deduce  some  things  from  other 
things,  or,  finally,  to  recall  them  to  put  them  to  use  (ad 
umm  revoeari)**  The  eertUvdo  eaerarum  litterarum  is 
accordingly  established,  or  attempted  to  be  proved,  by  a 
series  of  external  proofs  which  appeal  to  the  ordinary 
reasoning  faculties  of  man.  The  Beformation  conception 
of  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit,  an  essential  part  of  its 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  finds  no  place  in  Socinian  theology. 
They  try  to  establish  the  authority  of  Scripture  without 
any  appeal  to  faith ;  the  Confessions  of  the  Beformation 
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do  not  reoognise  any  infallibility  or  divine  authority  which 
is  otherwise  apprehended  than  by  faith«  The  Beformation 
and  the  Socmian  doctrines  are  miles  apart;  but  the 
Socinian  and  the  mediseval  approach  each  other  closely. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  know  what  books  the  older 
Sodnians  recognise  as  their  rule  of  faith.  They  did  not 
accept  the  Canon  of  the  mediseval  Church.  They  had  no 
difficulty  about  the  New  Testament ;  but  the  references  to 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Bacovian  Catechism  are  very 
slight :  its  authority  is  guaranteed  for  them  by  the  refer- 
ences to  it  in  the  New  Testament. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Socinian  statements  about  Ood, 
and  to  their  assertions  about  the  nature  and  mearwng  of 
the  Work  of  Christ,  we  find  the  clearest  proof  of  their 
mediseval  origin.  The  Scotist  theology  is  simply  reproduced, 
and  cleared  of  its  limitations. 

A  fundamental  conception  of  Gk)d  lay  at  the  basis  of 
the  whole  Scotist  theology.  God,  it  maintained,  could 
best  be  defined  as  Dominium  Absolutum ;  man  as  set  over 
against  Gk>d  they  described  as  an  individual  free  wilL  If 
Grod  be  conceived  as  simply  Dommium  Absolutum,  we  can 
never  affirm  that  Gk>d  must  act  in  any,  given  way ;  we 
may  not  even  say  that  He  is  bound  to  act  according  to 
moral  considerations.  He  is  high  above  all  considera- 
tions of  any  kind.  He  does  not  will  to  act  in  any  way 
because  it  is  right ;  and  action  is  right  because  God  wills 
to  act  in  that  way.  There  can  be  neither  metaphysical 
nor  moral  necessity  in  any  of  God's  actions  or  purposes. 
This  Scotist  idea,  that  Gk)d  is  the  absolutely  arbitrary  one, 
is  expresssd  in  the  strongest  language  in  the  Bacovian 
Catechism.  **  It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  Gk)d  that  He  has 
the  right  and  supreme  power  to  decree  whatsoever  He 
wills  concerning  all  things  and  concerning  us,  even  in 
those  matters  with  which  no  other  power  has  to  do; 
for  example,  He  can  give  laws,  and  appoint  rewards  and 
penalties  according  to  His  own  judgment,  to  our  thoughts, 
hidden  as  these  may  be  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  our 
hearts.'' 
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If  this  thought,  that  God  is  simply  Dominiwni  Ahsolutum^ 
be  applied  to  explain  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  work 
of  Christ,  of  the  Atonement,  it  follows  at  once  that  there 
can  be  no  real  necessity  for  that  work ;  for  all  necessity, 
metaphysical  or  moral,  is  derogatory  to  the  Dominium 
AbsoltUum,  which  is  God.  If  the  Atonement  has  merit  in 
it,  that  is  only  because  God  has  announced  that  He  means 
to  accept  the  work  of  Christ  as  meritorious,  and  that  He 
will  therefore  free  men  from  the  burden  of  sin  on  account 
of  what  Christ,  the  Saviour,  has  dona  It  is  the  announced 
aeeeptaium  of  God  which  makes  the  work  of  Christ 
meritoriou&  A  meritorious  work  has  nothing  in  its  nature 
which  makes  it  so.  To  be  meritorious  simply  means  that 
the  work  so  described  will  be  followed  by  God's  doing 
something  in  return  for  its  being  done,  and  this  only 
because  Qod  has  made  this  announcement  God  could 
have  freed  men  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  due  for 
sin  without  the  work  of  Christ ;  He  could  have  appointed  a 
human  mediator  if  He  had  so  willed  it ;  He  might  have 
pardoned  and  accepted  man  as  righteous  in  His  sight 
without  any  mediator  at  alL  He  could  have  simply 
pardoned  man  without  anything  coming  between  His  act 
of  pardon  and  man's  sin.  This  being  the  case,  the  Scotist 
theol(^ians  argued  that  it  might  seem  that  the  work  of 
Christ,  called  the  Atonement,  was  entirely  superfluous ;  it 
is,  indeed,  superfluous  as  far  as  reason  is  concerned;  it 
can  never  be  justified  on  rational  grounds.  But,  according 
to  the  dogmatic  tradition  of  the  Church,  confirmed  by 
the  cirde  of  the  Sacraments,  God  has  selected  this  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  the  sin  and  guilt  of  man.  He  has 
announced  that  He  will  aeeqpt  this  work  of  Christ,  Atone- 
ment, and  therefore  the  Scotist  theologians  declared  the 
Atonement  must  be  believed  in  and  seen  to  be  the  divinely 
appointed  way  of  salvation.  Erasmus  satirised  the  long 
arguments  and  hypotheses  of  the  Scotist  theologians  when 
he  enumerated  among  the  questions  which  were  highly 
interesting  to  them :  *'  Could  Gk>d  have  taken  the  form  of 
a  woman,  a  devil,  an  ass,  a  gourd,  or  a  stone  f^  How 
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oonld  a  gourd  have  preaobed,  done  miraoles,  htmg  on  the 
Cross?"^ 

It  is  manifest  that  this  idea  of  Dominium  Absoluium 
is  simply  the  conception  of  the  extremest  individualism 
applied  to  Qod  instead  of  being  used  to  describe  man.  If 
we  treat  it  anthropomorphically,  it  comes  to  this,  that  the 
relation  of  Qod  to  man  is  that  of  an  infinite  Individual 
Will  set  over  against  a  number  of  finite  individual  wills.  If 
this  view  be  taken  of  the  relations  between  God  and  man, 
then  God  can  never  be  thought  of  as  the  Moral  Buler  in  a 
moral  commonwealth,  but  only  as  a  private  individual  face 
to  face  with  other  individuals ;  and  the  relations  between 
God  and  man  must  be  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of 
private  and  not  of  public  law.  When  wrong-doing  is 
regarded  under  the  scheme  of  public  law,  the  ruler  can 
never  treat  it  as  an  injury  done  to  himself,  and  which  he 
can  forgive  because  he  is  of  a  kindly  nature;  he  must 
consider  it  an  offence  against  the  whole  community  of 
which  he  is  the  public  guardian.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  offences  are  considered  under  a  scheme  of  private 
law,  they  are  simply  wrongs  done  to  a  private  person  who, 
as  an  individual,  may  forgive  what  is  merely  a  debt  due 
to  himself.  In  such  a  case  the  wrong-doer  may  be  for- 
given without  infringing  any  general  moral  principla 

The  Socinians,  following  the  mediseval  Scotist  theo- 
logians, invariably  applied  the  principles  of  private  law 
to  the  relations  between  God  and  man.  God,  the 
Dominium  Absolvium,  the  Supreme  Arbitrary  Will,  was 
never  regarded  as  the  Moral  Buler  in  a  moral  common- 
wealth where  subjects  and  rulers  are  constrained  by  the 
same  moral  laws.  Sins  are  simply  private  debts  due  by 
the  individual  finite  wills  to  the  One  Infinite  Will  From 
such  premises  the  Scotists  deduced  the  conclusion  that 
the  Atonement  was  unnecessary;  there  they  stopped, 
they  could  not  say  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
Atonement^  for  the  dogmatic  tradition  of  the  Church 
prevented  them.  The  Socinians  had  thrown  overboard  tba 
*  Srasmns,  Opertt  Ownia^  ir.  409* 
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thought  of  a  dogmatic  tradition  which  had  to  be  respected 
even  when  it  appeared  to  be  irrational.  If  the  Atonement 
was  not  necessary,  that  meant  to  them  that  it  did  not 
exi^t ;  they  simply  carried  out  the  theological  premises  of 
the  Scotist-Pelagian  mediseval  theologians  to  their  legitimate 
consequences. 

In  these  three  important  conceptions — faith,  Scripture, 
the  nature  of  God,  involving  the  character  of  His  relations 
to  man — the  Socinians  belong  to  a  mediaeval  school  of 
thought,  and  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  general 
principles  which  inspired  Beformation  theological  thinking. 

But  the  SocinianB  were  not  exclusively  mediaeval; 
they  owed  much  to  the  Benaissanca  This  appears  in  a 
very  marked  manner  in  the  way  in  which  they  conceived 
the  very  important  religious  conception  of  the  Church.  It 
is  a  characteristic  of  Socinian  theology,  that  the  individual 
believor  is  considered  without  much,  if  any,  reference  to 
the  Church  or  community  of  the  saved.  This  separates 
the  Socinians  not  only  from  mediaeval  Christians,  but  from 
all  who  belonged  to  the  great  Protestant  Evangelical 
movement. 

The  mediaeval  Church  always  regarded  itself,  and 
taught  men  to  look  to  it,  as  a  religious  community  which 
came  logically  and  really  before  the  individual  believer. 
It  presented  itself  to  men  as  a  great  society  founded  on  a 
dogmatic  tradition,  possessing  the  Sacraments,  and  governed 
by  an  officially  holy  casta  The  pious  layman  of  the 
Middle  Ages  found  himself  within  it  as  he  might  have 
done  within  one  of  its  great  cathedrals.  The  dogmatic 
tradition  did  not  trouble  him  much,  nor  did  the  worldliness 
and  insincerity  often  manifested  by  its  official  guardians. 
What  they  required  of  him  was  implicit  faith,  which  really 
meant  a  decorous  external  obedience.  That  once  rendered, 
he  was  comparatively  free  to  worship  within  what  was  for 
him  a  great  house  of  prayer.  The  hymns,  the  prayers, 
many  of  the  sermons  of  tiie  mediaeval  Church,  make  ufl 
feel  that  the  Institution  was  for  the  mediaeval  Christian 
the  visible   symbol   of  a  wide  purpose  'of  God,  which 
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embraced  his  individual  life  and  guaranteed  a  repose 
which  he  could  use  in  resting  on  the  promises  of  GkxL 
The  records  of  mediseval  piety  continually  show  us  that 
the  Church  was  etherealised  into  an  assured  and  historical 
fellowship  of  believers  into  which  the  individual  entered, 
and  within  which  he  found  the  assuring  sense  of  fellowship. 
He  left  all  else  to  the  professional  guardians  of  this 
ecclesiastical  edifice.  Probably  such  are  the  unspoken 
thoughts  of  thousands  of  devout  men  and  women  in  the 
Boman  and  Greek  communions  to-day.  They  value  the 
Church  because  it  represents  to  them  in  a  visible  and 
historical  way  a  fellowship  with  Christ  and  His  saints 
which  is  the  result  of  His  redeeming  work. 

This  thought  is  as  deeply  rooted  in  Beformation  as  in 
mediseval  piety.  The  Beformers  felt  compelled  to  protest 
against  the  political  form  which  the  mediaeval  Church  had 
assumed  They  conceived  that  to  be  a  degradation  from 
its  ideal  They  saw  the  manifold  abuses  which  the 
degradation  had  given  rise  ta  But  they  always  regarded 
visible  Christendom  as  a  religious  community  called  into 
being  by  the  work  of  Christ  They  had  always  before 
them  the  thought  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  the  fellow- 
ship which  logically  and  really  comes  htfort  the  individual 
believer,  the  society  into  which  the  believer  is  brought; 
and  this  conception  stood  with  them  in  dose  and  reciprocal 
connection  with  the  thought  that  Jesus,  by  His  work  of 
Atonement,  had  reconciled  men  with  God,  had  founded  the 
Church  on  that  work  of  His,  and,  within  it  had  opened  for 
sinners  the  way  to  God  They  protested  against  the 
political  form  which  the  Church  had  assumed ;  they  never 
ceased  to  cling  to  the  thought  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Visible  which  is  founded  on  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ, 
and  within  which  man  finds  the  way  of  salvation.  They 
described  this  Church  in  all  their  creeds  and  testimonies ; 
they  gave  the  marks  which  characterised  it  and  manifested 
its  divine  origin;  the  thought  was  an  essential  part  of 
their  theology. 

The  Socinians  never  felt  the  need  of  any  snob  oon* 
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ceptioiL  Jeens  was  for  ihem  only  the  teaober  of  • 
superior  kind  of  morality  detailed  in  the  commands  and 
promises  of  God ;  they  looked  to  Him  for  that  goidanoe 
and  impulse  towards  a  moral  self -culture  which  each  man 
can  appropriate  for  himself  without  first  coming  into  a 
society  which  is  the  fellowship  of  the  redeemed  Had 
they  ever  felt  the  burden  of  sin  as  the  Beformers  felt  it, 
had  they  ever  yearned  for  such  a  fellowship  with  Christ 
as  whole-hearted  personal  trust  gives,  or  even  for  such  as 
comes  in  the  sense  of  bodily  contact  in  the  Sacrament,  had 
they  ever  felt  the  craving  to  get  in  touch  with  their  Lord 
somehow  or  anyhow,  they  would  never  have  been  able  to  do 
without  this  conception  of  a  Church  Catholic  of  some  kind 
or  other.  They  never  seemed  to  feel  the  need  of  it  The 
Bacovian  Catechism  was  compelled  to  make  some  reference 
to  the  kingly  and  priestly  offices  of  Christ  It  owed  so 
much  to  the  New  Testament  Its  perfunctory  sentences 
show  that  our  Lord  was  for  the  Sodnians  simply  a 
Prophet  sent  from  Gk>d  to  proclaim  a  superior  kind  of 
mondity.  His  highest  function  was  to  communicate 
knowledge  to  men,  and  perhaps  to  teach  them  by  example 
how  to  make  use  of  it  They  had  no  conception  that 
Jesus  came  to  do  something  for  His  people,  and  that  what 
He  did  was  much  more  valuable  than  what  He  said,  how- 
ever precious  that  might  ba  They  were  content  to  become 
His  scholars,  the  scholars  of  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  and 
to  become  members  of  His  school,  where  His  opinions  were 
known  and  could  be  learned.  They  had  no  idea  that  they 
needed  to  be  saved  in  the  deeper  sense  of  that  word.  They 
have  no  need,  therefore,  for  the  conception  of  the  Church ; 
what  they  did  need  and  what  they  have  is  the  thought  of 
a  school  of  opinions  to  which  they  could  belong.^ 

In  this  one  thought  they  wei^e  equally  far  apart  from 

«  A  rerj  tall  analyilB  of  the  oontents  of  the  BaooTiaa  Ofttedhiim  ia  gifea 
in  Hamaok's  History  of  Dogma,  viL  187  ff.,  alao  in  Fock,  Der  Soeimdamtmuif 
eto.  ii  A.  Ritflchl  has  shown  that  the  Unitarianism  of  the  Sodnians  is  aimpl j 
the  legitimate  conolosion  from  "-heir  theory  of  the  natoie  of  God  and  of  tlit 
work  of  Christ,  in  his  two  essays  in  the  /oAfMdber /.  deuiseke  TkmL  iML 
9680.,  28S& 
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tbe  circle  of  mediaeval  and  of  Beformation  theological 
thinking.  In  most  of  their  other  theological  conceptions 
their  opinions  were  inherited  from  mediaeval  theology. 
They  had  little  or  no  connection  with  Beformation  theology 
or  with  what  that  repreeenta — the  piety  of  the  medisevd 
Qbuok 
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BOOK  VL 
THE  COUNTEJRnREFORMATION. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  NE0ESSIT7  OF  A  BEFOBMATION  OF   SOME  SORT 
UNIVERSALLY  ADMITTED.* 

In  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries  the  urgent  need  for  a  Reformation  of  the  Church 
was  recognised  by  all  thoughtful  men  everywhere  throughout 
western  Europe,  and  was  loudly  expressed  by  almost  every- 
one outside  the  circle  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Curia. 
Statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  nobles  and  burghers,  great 
Churchmen  as  well  as  monks  and  parish  priests — all  be- 
wailed the  condition  of  the  organised  Christian  life,  and 
most  of  them  recognised  that  the  unreformed  Papacy  was 

1  SouRCM :  Lnmmer,  Momumienita  VaHoama  hittoriam  eedetiaaticam  $eemli 
16  illuslranHa  (Freiburg  L  B.  1861) ;  WeiM,  Fopien  d^Mai  dm  Cardinal 
PerroTiet  de  GhramvdU  (in  the  ColUUicn  d»$  docummUt  ifMUg  de  rEitioin 
de  France,  1835-4$) ;  Fiedler,  Relationen  FeneUani$eh4r  Botseh^ftm  Hber 
DetUschkmd  und  Oesterreieh  im  16Un  Jahrhunderte  (in  the  Fonte$  Memm 
Aiutriaearum,  Diplomalioa  €t  Ada,  zzz.,  Vienna,  1870) ;  Friadenbnrg, 
NuvHaturherichU  au$  J)eut$chkmd,  1533-39  (Gotha,  1892-98) ;  CwrUggio  di 
Fittoria  Cohtma  (Rome,  1889). 

Latsb  Booeb  :  liarrenbreoher,  Qe$chiehU  der  hUholliUd^mi  Srfarmalum 
(Nordlingen,  1880— only  one  rolume  published,  which  ends  with  1584) ; 
also  Karl  F.  wid  dU  detUachen  ProUtkmtm  (Dttsseldorf,  1865) ;  Banke,  DU 
rOmisehen  PdpsU,  ihre  Ktrehe  und  ihr  Stoat  im  96chszehnUn  wnd  iiebttHufhUim 
Jahrhundert ;  Oothein,  IgjioHut  von  Loyola  und  die  OegenrtfomuUion 
(Halle,  1895) ;  PhUippson,  La  Oontre-ltevolutian  religieuae  du  ISe  riieU 
(Brossels,  1884) ;  Waid,  The  Counier-JUformaUon  (London,  1889) ;  Dupin, 
Histoire  de  V£glim  du  16e  nicle  (Paris,  1701-18) ;  Jerrold,  VittoHa  CoUmmm 
(London,  1906). 
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the  nmning  sore  of  Europa  The  protest  against  the 
state  of  religion  was  not  confined  to  individual  outcries ; 
it  found  expression  in  the  States-General  of  France,  in  the 
Diet  of  (Germany,  and  in  the  Parliament  of  England. 

The  complaints  took  many  forms.  One  of  the  most 
nniversal  was  that  the  clergy,  especially  those  of  higher 
rank,  busied  themselves  with  everything  save  the  one  thing 
which  specially  belonged  to  them — the  cure  of  souls. 
They  took  undue  share  in  the  government  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  ousted  the  nobles  from  their  legitimate 
places  of  rule.  Clerical  law-courts  interfered  constantly 
with  the  lives  of  burghers ;  and  the  clergy  protested  that 
they  were  not  bound  to  obey  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land. 
A  brawling  priest  could  plead  the  **  benefit  of  clergy  ** ;  but 
a  layman  who  struck  a  priest,  no  matter  what  the  pro- 
vocation, was  liable  to  the  dread  penalty  of  excommunica- 
tion. Their  ^ right  of  sanctuary"  was  a  perpetual 
encouragement  to  crima^  They  and  their  claims  menaced 
the  quiet  life  of  civilised  towns  and  States.  Constitutional 
lawyers,  trained  by  Humanism  to  know  the  old  imperial  law 
codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian,  traced  these  evils  back 
to  the  interference  of  Canon  Law  with  Civil,  and  that  to 
the  universal  and  absolute  dominion  of  a  papal  absolutism. 
The  Beformation  desired,  floated  before  the  minds  of  states- 
men as  a  reduction  more  or  less  thorough  of  the  papal 
absolutism,  and  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  Pope  and 
the  clergy  over  the  internal  affidrs  of  the  State,  even  its 
national  ecclesiastical  rqpilations.  The  historical  fact  that 
the  loosely  formed  kingdoms  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  being 
slowly  transformed  into  modem  States,  perhaps  furnished 
unconsciously  the  basis  for  this  idea  of  a  Eeformation. 

The  same  thought  took  another  and  more  purely  ecclesi- 
astical form.  The  papal  absolutism  meant  frequently  that 
Italians  received  preferments  all  over  western  Europe,  and 
supplanted  the  native  clergy  in  the  more  important  and 
richer   beneficea     Why  should   tne   Churches  of   Spain, 

^Ct  A  Sd<Ui<m  .  •  •  ^tiUIikmdqfJSnglaind  .  •  •  aXwulHuymrlSOO 
(Guuden  Sodely,  London,  1847),  pp.  84-86,  86-80. 
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England,  or  France  be  ruled  hj  Italian  prelates,  wheAer 
resident  or  non-resident?  It  was  oniyersally  felt  that 
Soman  role  meant  a  lack  of  spiritnality,  and  was  a  source 
of  religious  as  well  as  of  national  d^radation.  Men 
longed  for  a  change,  deigy  as  well  as  laity;  and  the 
thought  of  National  Churches  really  independ^t  of  Borne, 
if  still  nominally  under  the  Western  Obedience,  filled  the 
minds  of  many  Beformera^ 

The  early  mediffival  Churdh  had  been  a  stem  preacher 
of  righteousness,  had  tau^t  the  barbarous  invaders  of 
Europe  lessons  of  pure  Uying,  honesty,  sobriety;  it  had 
insisted  that  the  deigy  ought  to  be  eramplflfl  as  well  as 
preachers;  CSanon  Law  was  full  of  penalties  ordained  to 
check  clerical  vices.  But  it  was  notorious  that  the  hi^er 
clergy,  whose  duty  it  was  to  put  the  laws  in  execution, 
were  themselves  the  worst  offenders.  How  could  l^lish 
Bishops  enforce  laws  against  incontinence,  when  Wolsey, 
Archbishop,  Cardinal,  and  Legate,  had  made  his  illegitimate 
daughter  the  Abbess  of  Salisbury  f  What  hope  was  there 
for  strict  discipline  when  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  a 
Bishop's  annual  income  came  from  money  paid  in  order 
to  practise  clerical  incontinence  in  security?  Beformers 
demanded  a  reformation  of  clerical  morals,  beginning  with 
the  Bishops  and  descending  through  all  grades  to  monks 
and  nuna' 

lOtLSS. 

*  This  had  been  pcoteited  agdiift  for  a  oantarj  and  a  ]ial(  not  mmpijhj 
indiyidoal  moralitti,  but  by  saoh  conrentioiis  of  notables  at  the  English 
Parliament ;  cf.  Solli  cf  ParliamenU^  ii.  813-14  ;  item,  **  prie  la  Oommnneqae 
comme  autre  foiths  an  Parlement  tennz  a  Wyncestre,  snpplie  y  ftiist  par  la 
Oommtine  de  rsmedie  de  ce  que  les  Prelats  et  Ordinares  de  Seint  Esglise 
pristrent  sommfls  peonniers  de  gents  de  Seint  Esglise  et  autres  pur  redemp- 
tion de  lonr  peoche  de  jour  en  joor,  et  an  en  an,  de  oe  qne  ils  tiendrent 
OTertement  loors  ooncubines  ;  et  pur  aatres  peoches  et  offenses  a  eax  snnnys, 
donnt  peyne  peooniar  ne  serroit  pris  de  droit :  Quele  ohose  est  oanse,  main- 
tenance et  norisement  de  lonr  peoche,  en  orerte  desolandre,  et  mal  ensampla 
de  tut  la  Oommnne ;  qoele  chose  issint  oontinne  nient  dnement  pony,  est 
desesploit  an  Roi  et  a  tont  le  Roialme.  Qe  pleise  a  nostra  Seigneur  le  Bd 
ant  ordeiner  que  tons  tiels  redemptions  soient  de  tut  ousteis ;  et  que  si  nul 
viegne  enoontre  ceste  Ordeinanoe,  que  le  prenonr  enoouige  la  somme  del 
doable  issint  pris  deren  la  Boi  et  oely  que  le  pale  eit  mesme  la  pcyntw** 
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Humanism  brought  forward  yet  another  conception  of 
reform.  It  demanded  either  a  thorough  repudiation  of  the 
whole  of  Scholastic  Theology  and  a  return  to  the  pure  and 
simple  '*  Christian  Philosophy "  of  the  Church  of  the  first 
six  centuries,  or  such  a  relaxation  of  that  Scholastic  as  would 
afford  room  for  the  encouragement  of  the  New  Learning. 

Lastly,  a  few  pious  souls,  with  the  clear  vision  of  Gk>d 
which  purity  and  simplicity  of  heart  and  mind  give 
decl&tred  that  the  Church  had  lost  religion  itself,  and  that 
the  one  reformation  needed  was  the  rediscovery  of  religion 
and  the  gracious  enlightenment  of  the  individual  heart  and 
consdenca^ 

The  first  conception  of  a  reformation  which  looked  for 
a  cure  of  the  evils  which  all  acknowledged  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  secular  over  ecclesiastical  rule,  may  be  seen  in  the 
reformation  of  the  local  Churches  of  Brandenburg  and 
Saxony  under  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  and  William  of 
Saxony.  Archbishop  Cranmer  believed  that  the  only  way 
of  removing  the  evils  under  which  the  Church  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages  was  groaning  was  to  subordinate  the  ecclesi- 
astical to  the  secular  powera  The  reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England  under  Henry  vm.  carried  out  this  idea 
to  practical  issue,  but  involved  with  it  a  nominal  as  well 
as  a  real  destruction  of  the  political  unity  of  the  mediaeval 
Church.  His  actions  were  carefully  watched  and  admired 
by  many  of  the  German  Bomanist  Princes,  who  made  more 
than  one  attempt,  about  the  year  1 540,  to  create  a  National 
Church  in  Germany  under  secular  guidance,  and  remaining 
true  to  medisBval  doctrine,  hierarchy,  and  ritual'  The 
thought  of  a  reformation  of  this  kind  was  so  btmiliar  to 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  probability  of 
Henry  viil'b  separation  from  Bome  was  matter  of  discussion 
long  before  it  had  entered  into  the  mind  of  that  monarch.* 

1  Ot  L  166,  218.  >  OC  ToL  L  140,  141,  878  ;  toL  iL 

*  IfetUn  and  Pap&n^  Foreign  and  Domedie,  qfthe  Beign  cf  Henry  VIII., 
iy.,  Prefiftoe,  p.  485.  Ot  Brown,  Faacieului  rerwn  eospeeUndarum  $t  fugi- 
endainim  (1690),  pp.  19,  20,  for  the  speech  of  an  Bngliah  Bishop  at  Bome 
(Not.  27Ui,  1425),  aajing  that  if  the  Curia  does  not  speedily  ondertake 
the  work  of  Beformation,  the  secular  powers  must  interfere. 
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THB  SPANISH  OONOEPTION  OF  A  BEFOBHATION.^ 
§  1.  The  BdigiouM  CandUion  of  Spain^ 

Thi  oountry,  however,  where  all  these  yarious  oonoep* 
tions  of  what  was  meant  by  a  reformation  of  the  Church 
were  combmed  in  one  definite  scheme  of  reform  which 
was  carried  through  successfully,  was  Spain.  It  is  to  that 
country  one  must  turn  to  see  what  mediieyalists,  who  were 
at  the  same  time  reformers,  wished  to  effect,  and  what  they 
meant  by  a  reformation  of  the  Church.  It  included  a 
measure  of  secular  control,  a  revival  and  enforcement  of 
all  canonical  laws  framed  to  purify  the  morals  of  ttie 
clergy,  a  measured  accommodation  with  Humanism,  a 
steady  adherence  to  the  main  doctrines  of  the  Scholastic 
Theology,  the  preservation  in  their  entirety  of  the  hierarchy, 
the  rites  and  the  usages  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  and  a 
ruthless  suppression  of  heresy.  Spain  furmshes  the 
example  of  what  has  been  called  the  Catholic  Beformation. 
In  Spain,  as  nowhere  else  in  mediaeval  Europe,  the 
firm  maintenance  of  the  Christian  religion  and  patriotism 
had  been  felt  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  seven 
hundred  years'  war,  which  the  Christians  of  Spain  had 
waged  with  the  Moors,  had  given  strength  and  tenacity  to 
their     religioua     sentiments,    and    their    experience    as 

>  Let,  Chaptenfnm(he  Sai^iaus Hidary  cf  Spain  (Philadelpliia,  1890) ; 
Fretoott,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (London,  1887) ;  V.  de  la  Fuente,  ffidorim 
edeeiattiea  en  Sepana  (Madrid,  1878,  et».) ;  Menendezy  Palayo,  LoeHeUro- 
doxos  Eepanoles  (Madrid,  1880) ;  Hefele,  The  Cardinal  Ximenm  (Londoa, 
1860) ;  Paul  Bonaselot,  Le^  MysUquee  EspagnoU  (Paria,  1867). 
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ChristianB  in  daily  battle  with  an  enemy  of  alien  race  and 
alien  foith,  left  to  themselves  in  their  Peninsula,  cut  ofif 
from  the  rest  of  Europe,  had  made  them  cling  all  the 
more  closely  to  that  visible  solidarity  of  all  Christian 
people  which  found  expression  in  the  mediseval  conception 
of  tiie  medieval  Catholic  Church.  Spain  had  given  birth 
to  the  great  missionary  monastic  order  of  the  Dominicans, 
— ^the  leaders  of  an  intellectual  crusade  against  the 
penetrating  influence  of  a  Moslem  pantheism  (Averroism), 
— and  to  the  great  repressive  agency  of  the  Inquisition  in 
its  sternest  and  most  savage  form.  It  was  Spain  that  was 
to  furnish  the  Counter-Bef ormation,  with  its  most  devoted 
leader,  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  with  its  strongest  body  of 
combatants,  the  Society  of  Jesus  which  he  founded. 

It  need  scarcely  be  wondered  at  that  it  was  in  Spain 
that  we  find  the  earliest  systematic  attempts  mcule  to  save 
the  Church  from  the  blindness  and  perversity  of  its  rulers 
by  the  interposition  of  the  secular  authority  to  combat 
the  deteriorating  influence  of  the  Boman  Curia  upon 
the  local  Church,  and  to  restore  discipline  among  the 
clergy.  The  Cortes  of  the  various  small  kingdoms  of 
the  Spanish  Peninsula  repeatedly  interfered  to  limit  the 
overgrowth  of  clerical  privil^es,  to  insist  on  the  submis- 
^on  of  the  dergy  to  the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  to 
prevent  the  too  great  preponderance  of  clerical  influence 
in  secular  administration.  The  ordinances  of  their  Kings 
were  used,  time  after  time,  to  counteract  the  Influence  of 
harmful  papal  Bulls,  and  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
Italian  ecclesiastics  in  the  afibirs  of  the  Spanish  Church. 
In  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Spanish  Bishops  liad 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  Crown ;  all 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  authority  was  carefully  watched ; 
the  extent  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  specifically 
limited,  and  derical  courts  were  made  to  feel  their  depend- 
ence on  the  secular  tribunals.  The  Crown  wrung  from  the 
Papacy  the  right  to  see  that  piety  and  a  zeal  for  religion 
were  to  be  indispensable  qualifications  for  clerical  promotion. 
All  this  r^rnlative  seal  was  preserved  from  being  simply 
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the  attempts  of  politicians  to  control  a  rival  power  bj 
certain  fundamental  elements  in  the  national  religion! 
character,  which  expressed  themselves  in  rulers  as  well  as 
in  the  mass  of  their  subjects.  In  Spain,  more  than  in  any 
other  land,  asceticism  and  mystical  raptures  were  recognised 
to  be  the  truest  expression  of  genuine  religious  sentiment 
Kings  and  commonalty  alike  shared  in  the  firm  belief  that 
a  real  imitation  of  Christ  meant  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  who  wandered  about  not  knowing 
where  to  lay  His  head,  and  who  was  enabled  to  endure 
what  was  given  Him  to  do  and  to  suffer  by  continuous  and 
rapt  communion  with  the  Unseen. 

The  ecclesiastical  Beformer  of  Spain  had  all  these 
elements  to  work  upon,  and  they  made  his  task  compara- 
tively easy. 

§  2.  Seformation  under  JNmenei, 

The  consolidation  of  the  Peninsula  under  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  suggested  a  thorough  reorganisation  of  the 
Spanish  Church.  The  Crown  extorted  from  the  Papacy 
extraordinary  powers  to  deal  with  the  secular  clergy  and 
with  the  monasteries.  The  great  Queen  was  determined  U 
purge  the  Church  of  her  realm  of  all  that  she  deemed 
to  be  evil.  She  called  to  her  councils  three  famous 
Churchmen  in  whom  she  had  thorough  confidence — the 
great  Spanish  Cardinal,  Mendoza,  her  confessor,  Fernanda 
de  Talavera,  and  Francesco  Ximene&  It  was  Ximenea 
who  sketched  the  plan  and  who  carried  through  the 
reformation. 

Francesco  Ximenes  de  Cisneros,  as  he  is  called,  had 
been  a  Franciscan  monk  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  his  order. 
He  belonged  to  a  poor  family,  and  had  somehow  or  other 
attracted  the  attention  of  Cardinal  Mendoza,  at  whose 
instigation  the  Queen  h£ul .  made  him  her  father-confessor 
(1492).  She  insisted  on  his  accepting  the  dignity  of 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  (1495),  and  had  selected  him  to 
ytOTj  out  her  plans  for  the  organisation  and  purification  o( 
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the  Spanish  Church.  After  his  elevation  to  the  arch- 
episcopal  chair  he  gave  the  example  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  true  clerical  life  by  following  in  the  most  literal 
way  the  maxims  of  St  Francis  about  self-denial,  devotion, 
and  ascetic  Ufa  He  made  these  the  ideal  for  the  Spanish 
^ergy ;  they  followed  where  he  led. 

The  Concordat  of  1482  gave  the  Spanish  Crown  the 
right  of  ^  visitation  **  (held  to  involve  the  power  to  dismiss 
from  office)  and  of  nomination  to  benefice&  Ximenes 
used  these  powers  to  the  fuU.  He  *"  visited "  the  monas- 
teries personally^  and  received  full  reports  about  the 
condition  of  the  convents.  He  re-established  in  all  of 
them  monastic  discipline  of  the  strictest  kind.  The  secular 
clergy  were  put  to  like  proof.  The  secular  power  was 
invoked  to  sweep  all  opponents  to  reform  from  his  path. 
His  Queen  protected  him  when  the  vacillations  of  the 
papsl  policy  threatened  to  hinder  his  work.  In  the  end, 
the  Church  in  Spain,  secured  a  devoted  clergy  whose 
personal  life  was  free  from  the  reproaches  justly  levelled 
at  the  higher  dergy  of  other  lands. 

Ximenes,  having  purified  the  morals  of  the  Spanish 
clergy,  next  set  himself  to  overcome  their  ignorance  and 
lack  of  culture.  In  every  Chapter  within  Castile  and 
Aragon,  two  prebends  were  set  apart  for  scholars,  one 
of  them  for  a  student  in  Canon  Law,  and  the  other  for  an 
expert  theologian.  A  special  ''visitation''  of  the  clergy 
removed  from  theur  places  all  utterly  ignorant  persona 
New  schools  of  theology  were  instituted.  In  addition  to 
the  mediaeval  Universities  of  Salamanca  and  Yalladolid, 
Ximenes  founded  one  in  Alcala,  another  in  Seville,  a  third 
at  Toleda  Alcala  and  Yalladolid  were  the  principal 
theological  schools,  and  there,  in  addition  to  the  older 
studies  of  Dogmatic  Theology  and  Ethics,  courses  of  lectures 
were  given  in  Biblical  Exegoas.  The  theology  taught  was 
that  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  later 
developments  of  Scholastic  under  John  Duns  Scotus  and 
William  of  Occam.  The  Augustinian  elements  in  Thomas 
tere  specially  dwelt  upon ;  and  soon  there  arose  a  school  of 
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theologians  .who  were  called  the  New  Thomists,  who  became 
very  powerful,  and  were  later  the  leading  opponents  of  the 
Jesuit  teacher&  There  was  also  an  attempt  to  make  use 
of  the  New  Learning  in  the  interest  of  the  old  theology. 
Ximenes  collected  at  Alcala  the  band  of  scholars  who^ 
under  his  superintendence  prepared  the  celebrated  Com- 
plutensian  Polyglot 

The  labours  of  Erasmus  were  sympathised  with  by 
the  leaders  of  this  Spanish  movement  The  Princes  of  the 
Church  delighted  to  call  themselves  his  friends.  They 
prevented  the  Spanish  monks  from  attacking  him  even 
when  he  struck  hardest  at  the  f  oUies  of  the  monastic  life. 
He  was  esteemed  at  Court  The  most  prominent  statesmen 
who  surrounded  Charles,  the  young  Prince  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  King  of  Spain,  called  themselves  Erasmiana 
Erasmus,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  he  wrote  to  them, — 
which  is  scarcely  possible, — declared  that  the  work  in 
Spain  under  Ximenes  followed  thoi  best  type  of  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  Church. 

But  there  was  another  and  terrible  side  to  this 
Spanish  purification  of  the  Church  and  of  the  clergy 
The  Inquisition  had  been  reorganised,  and  every  opinion 
and  practice  strange  to  the  mediseval  Church  was  relentlessly 
crushed  out  of  existence.  This  stem  repression  was  a 
very  real  part  of  the  Spanish  idea  of  a  reformation. 

The  Spanish  policy  for  the  renovation  of  the  Church 
was  not  a  reformation  in  the  sense  of  providing  room 
for  anything  new  in  the  religious  experience.  Its  sole 
aim  was  to  requicken  religious  life  within  the  limits 
which  had  been  laid  down  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
hierarchy  was  to  remain,  the  mediaeval  conceptions  of 
priesthood  and  sacraments ;  the  Pope  was  to  continue  to  be 
the  acknowledged  and  revered  Head  of  the  Church ;  "  the 
sacred  ceremonies,  decrees,  ordinances,  and  sacred  usages  **  ^ 
were  to  be  left  untouched ;  the  dogmatic  theology  of  the 

>  Of.  paper  read  bj  OharlM  T.  to  the  Bstatea  of  Gennany  at  Wonna 
^Wrede,  DeuUche  JteiehttagBoJdeh  utUer  Kaiter  Karl  v,  (Ootha,  1896) 
ft.  595. 
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mediseva]  Church  was  to  remam  in  all  essentials  the  same 
as  before.  The  only  novelty,  the  only  sign  of  appreciation 
of  new  ideas  which  were  in  the  air,  was  that  the  papal 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  national  Churches  was 
greatly  limited,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  Papacy  had 
become  so  thoroughly  secularised  as  to  forget  its  real 
duties  as  a  spiritual  authority.  The  sole  recognition  of 
the  new  era,  with  its  new  modes  of  thought,  was  the 
proposal  that  the  secular  authorities  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  should  undertake  duties  which  the  Papacy  was  plainly 
neglecting.  Perhaps  it  might  be  added  that  the  slight 
homage  paid  to  the  New  Learning,  the  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  an  exact  text  of  the  original  Scriptures,  its  guarded 
approval  of  the  laity's  acquaintance  with  Holy  Writ^ 
introduced  something  of  the  new  spirit ;  but  these  things 
did  not  really  imply  anything  at  variance  with  what  a 
devoted  adherent  of  the  medieval  Church  might  readily 
acquiesce  in. 

I  3.  The  Spamardi  and  Luther. 

Devout  Spaniards  were  able  to  appreciate  much  in 
Luther's  earlier  work.  They  could  sympathise  with  his 
attack  on  Indulgences,  provided  they  did  not  inquire  too 
closely  into  the  principles  implied  in  the  Theses — principles 
which  Luther  himself  scarcely  recognised  till  the  Leipzig 
Disputation.  Their  hearts  responded  to  the  intense 
religious  earuestnees  and  high  moral  tone  of  his  earlier 
writings.  They  could  welcome  his  appearance,  even  when 
they  could  not  wholly  agree  with  all  that  he  said,  in  the  hope 
that  his  utterances  would  create  an  impetus  towards  the 
kind  of  reformation  they  desired  to  see.  The  reformation 
of  the  Spanish  Church  under  Cardinal  Ximenes  enables  us 
to  understand  both  the  almost  universal  welcome  which 
greeted  Luther's  earlier  appearances  and  the  opposition 
which  he  afterwards  encountered  from  many  of  his  earlier 
supporters.  Some  light  is  also  cast  on  that  opposition 
when  we  remember  that  the   Emperor   Charles  himself 
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fullj  etccepted  the  principles  underlying  the  Spanish 
Beformation,  and  that  they  had  been  instilled  into  his 
youthful  mind  by  his  revered  tutor  whom  he  managed  to 
seat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter — ^Adrian  yl,  whose  short- 
lived pontificate  was  an  attempt  to  force  the  Spanish 
Beformation  on  the  whole  of  the  Western  Obedience. 

If  it  be  possible  to  accept  the  statements  made  by 
Glapion,  the  Emperor's  confessor,  to  Dr.  Briick,  the  Saxon 
Chancellor  in  the  days  before  Luther's  appearance  al 
Worms,  as  a  truthful  account  of  the  disposition  and 
intentions  of  Charles  v.,  it  may  be  said  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  see  whether  Luther  himself  might  be  made 
to  act  as  a  means  of  forcing  the  Spanish  Beformation  on 
the  whole  German  Church.  Olapion  professed  to  speak 
(or  the  Emperor  as  well  as  for  himself.  Luther's  earlier 
¥nitings,  he  said,  had  given  him  great  pleasure;  he 
believed  him  to  be  a  ''  plant  of  renown/'  able  to  produce 
splendid  fruit  for  the  Church.  But  the  book  on  the 
Babylowian  Captivity  had  shocked  him ;  he  did  not  believe 
it  to  be  Luther's;  it  was  not  in  his  usual  style;  if 
Luther  had  written  it,  it  must  have  been  because  he  was 
momentarily  indignant  at  the  papal  Bull,  and  as  it  was 
anonymous,  it  could  easily  be  repudiated;  or  if  not 
repudiated,  it  might  be  explained,  and  its  sentences  shown 
to  be  capable  of  a  catholic  interpretation.  If  this  were 
done,  and  if  Luther  withdrew  his  violent  writings  against 
the  Pope,  there  was  no  reason  why  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment should  not  be  come  to  The  papal  Bull  could 
easily  be  got  over,  it  could  be  withdrawn  on  the  ground 
that  Luther  had  never  had  a  fair  trial  It  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  Emperor  was  not  keenly  alive  to  the 
need  for  a  Beformation  of  the  Church ;  there  were  limits 
to  his  devotion  to  the  Pope ;  the  Emperor  believed  that 
he  would  deserve  the  wrath  of  Ood  if  he  did  not  try  to 
amend  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
Such  was  Olapion's  statement.  It  is  a  question  how  far 
he  was  sincere,  and  if  sc.  whether  he  really  did  express 
what  was  in   the   mind    -A   the  Emperor.     Frederick  of 
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Saxony  did  not  believe  either  in  his  sincerity  or  in  liis 
representation  of  the  Emperor's  real  opinions ;  and  Luther 
himself  refused  all  private  conference  with  Glapion.  Yet 
it  is  almost  certain  that  Glapion  did  express  what  many 
an  earnest  Spanish  ecclesiastic  thoroughly  believed.  We 
have  an  interesting  confirmation  of  this  in  the  conversation 
which  Conrad  Pellican  had  with  Francisco  de  loe  Angeles, 
the  Provincial  of  the  Spanish  Franciscans  at  Basel  The 
Franciscan  expressed  himself  in  almost  the  very  same 
terms  as  Glapion.^ 

Three  forces  met  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521 — '• 
the  German  movement  for  Beform  inspired  by  Luther,  the 
Spanish  Beformation  represented  by  Charles  v.,  and  the 
stolid  inertia  of  the  Soman  Curia  speaking  by  the  Nuncio 
Aleander.  The  first  and  the  second  could  unite  only  if 
Luther  retraced  his  steps  and  stood  where  he  did  before 
the  Leipzig  Disputation.  If  he  refused,  the  inevitable  result 
was  that  the  Emperor  and  the  Curia  would  combine  to 
erush  him  before  preparing  to  measure  their  strength 
against  each  other.  The  two  different  conceptions  of 
reform  may  be  distmguished  from  each  other  by  saying 
that  the  Spanish  conception  sought.to  awaken  the  benumbed 
and  formaUst  mediaeval  Church  to  a  new  religious  life, 
leaving  unchanged  its  characteristics  of  a  sacerdotal 
ministry,  an  external  visible  unity  under  a  hierarchy 
culminating  in  the  Papacy,  and  a  body  of  doctrine 
guaranteed  by  the  decisions  of  (Ecumenical  Councils. 
The  other  wished  to  free  the  human  spirit  from  the 
fetters  of  merely  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  to  requicken 
the  life  of  the  Church  through  the  spiritual  priesthood  of 
all  believers.     The  former  sought  the  aid  of  the  secular 

^  "Is  OMurii  eonaangidiMiii^  l^gatnt  mlMiu  a  WormaoU,  ftsiinando 
•d  ffispaaot  pro  aedando  qnodam  tumnltii.  It  in  profesto  TigiliA  natalioii 
dominioi  ■operreniens  aquM,  onm  minUtrii^  bidno  manens  integro  et 
triboB  noctibiu,  mibi  mtdtam  loqnebatiir  dt  caosa  Lntherana,  qxud  magna 
ex  parte  arridebat  Tiro  bono  et  dooto,  praeter  libnun  de  captivUate  Babel, 
qaem  legerat  WonnatiB  com  mosrore  et  diiplicentia,  qnem  ego  nondun 
Tideram"  (Biggenbaoh,  Da$  OkronOm  dm  Emrad  MUktm,  p.  77 
(Baael,  1877). 
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power  to  purge  national  ChoroheB  and  restore  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  but  always  under  a  decorous  air  of  submission 
to  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  and  with  a  very  real  belief  in  the 
supremacy  and  infallibility  of  a  General  CoundL  The 
latter  was  prepared  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bome  altogether,  and  to  see  the  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  broken  up  into  territorial  or  National  Churches, 
each  of  which,  it  was  contended,  was  a  portion  of  the  one 
Visible  Catholic  Church.  But  as  separate  tendencies  may 
be  represented  by  a  sinj^e  contrast,  it  may  be  said  that 
Charles  would  have  forgiven  Luther  much  had  the 
Beformer  been  able  to  acknowledge  the  infallibility  of  a 
Greneral  CoundL  The  dramatic  wave  of  the  hand  by 
which  Charles  ended  the  altercation  between  Official  Eck 
and  Luther,  when  the  latter  insisted  that  Ceneral  Councils 
had  erred,  and  that  he  could  prove  it,  ended  the  dream 
that  the  movement  in  Cermany  could  be  used  to  aid  in 
the  universal  introduction  of  the  Spanish  Beformation. 
If  the  ideas  of  reforming  Spanish  ecclesiastics  and  states- 
men were  to  requicken  the  whole  mediaeval  Church, 
some  other  way  of  forcing  their  acceptance  had  to  be 
found. 

§  4.  Pope  Adrian  n.  and  the  SpawUk  Beformation. 

The  opportunity  seemed  to  come  when,  owing  to  the 
rivalries  of  powerful  Cardinals  and  the  steady  pressure  of 
Charles  v  on  the  Conclave,  Adrian  of  Utrecht  was 
elected  Pope.  The  new  Pontiff  had  a  long  reputation 
for  learning  and  piety.  His  courage  had  been  manifested 
in  his  fearless  denunciation  of  prevailing  clerical  abuses, 
and  in  the  way  he  had  dealt  with  difficult  questions  in 
mediaeval  theology.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  new 
curialist  ideas  of  papal  inerrancy  and  infallibility,  nor 
with  the  repeated  assertions  of  Italian  canonists  that  the 
Pope  was  superior  to  all  ecclesiastical  law.  He  rather 
believed  that  such  ideas  were  responsible  for  the  d^rada- 
tion  of  the  Church,  and  that  no  amendment  was  possible 
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until  the  whole  system  of  papal  reservations,  exemptions, 
and  other  ways  in  which  the  Papacy  had  evaded  the 
plain  declarations  of  Canon  Law,  was  swept  away.  The 
public  confidence  in  his  piety,  integrity,  and  learning  was 
so  great  that  the  Netherlands  had  entrusted  him  with 
the  religious  education  of  their  young  Prince,  and  none  of 
his  instructors  so  stamped  themselves  on  the  mind  of 
Charles. 

Adrian  was  a  Dutch  Ximenes.  He  had  the  same 
passionate  desire  for  the  Beformation  of  the  Church,  and 
the  same  ideas  of  how  such  Beformation  could  be  brought 
about.  He  prized  the  ascetic  life ;  he  longed  to  see  the 
monastic  orders  and  the  secular  clergy  disciplined  in  the 
strictest  way ;  he  had  a  profound  admiration  for  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  especially  for  that  side  of  the  great  School- 
man's teaohing  which  represented  the  ideas  of  St  Augustina 
He  so  exactly  reproduced  in  his  own  aspirations  the 
desires  of  the  Spanish  Beformers,  that  Cardinal  Garvajal, 
who  with  the  grave  enthusiasm  of  his  nation  was  engaged 
in  the  quixotic  task  of  commending  the  Spanish  Beforma- 
tion to  the  authorities  in  Bome,  desired  to  take  him  there 
as  an  indispensable  assistant  He  was  also  in  full 
sympathy  wil^  the  darker  side  of  the  Spanish  Beforma- 
tion. During  his  sojourn  in  Spain  he  had  become  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  firmly  opposed  to 
any  relaxation  of  the  rigours  of  the  Holy  Office.  With 
Adrian  in  the  chaur  of  St  Peter,  the  I^peror  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Spanish  Church  might  hope  to  see  their 
type  of  a  reformation  adopted  to  cure  the  iUs  under  which 
the  Church  was  suffering. 

The  new  Pope  did  not  lack  sympathisers  in  Italy 
when  he  began  his  task  of  cleansing  the  Augean  stables 
without  turning  the  torrent  of  revolution  through  them. 
Cardinal  Carvajal  welcomed  him  in  a  speech  which  ex- 
pressed his  own  ideas  if  it  displeased  his  colleagues  in 
whose  name  he  was  supposed  to  speak.  A  memorial 
drafted  by  Egidio,  General  of  the  Augustinian  Eremites, 
was   presented  to   him,  which   piictically  embodied   the 
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refonns  the  new  Pope  wished  to  see  acoomplished.^  Hia 
programme  was  as  extensive  as  it  was  thorough.  A  large 
part  of  it  may  be  compared  with  the  reforms  sketched  in 
Luther's  Add/ress  to  the  NobUUy  of  the  Oerman  NatiUm. 
He  disapproved  of  the  way  in  which  prebends  were  taken 
from  foundations  within  national  Churches  to  swell  the 
incomes  of  Boman  CardinaLs.  He  disliked  the  whole 
system  of  papal  restrvatione,  indvlts^  exemptions,  expectances, 
which  under  the  fostering  care  of  Pope  John  xxn.  had 
converted  the  Ouria  into  a  great  machine  for  raking  in 
money  from  every  comer  of  western  Europe.'  He  dis- 
approved of  the  system  of  encouraging  complainants  to 
pass  over  the  episcopal  courts  of  their  own  lands  and  bring 
their  cases  at  once  before  the  papal  court  But  every  one 
of  these  reforms  would  cut  off  a  source  of  revenua  It 
meant  that  hundreds  of  hungry  Italian  Humanists  would 
lose  their  pensions,  and  that  as  many  pens  would  lampoon 
the  Holy  Father  who  was  intent  on  taking  bread  from  his 
children.  It  meant  that  hundreds  of  ecdeeiastical  lawyers 
who  had  invested  their  saviogs  in  purchasing  places  in  the 
Curia,  would  find  themselves  reduced  to  penury.  It 
meant  that  the  incomes  of  the  Princes  of  the  Church 
would  shrink  in  an  incalculable  manner.  Adrian  set 
himself  to  show  such  men  how  to  meet  the  changes  in 
prospect  He  brought  his  old  Flemish  peasant  housekeeper 
with  him  to  Home,  contented  himself  with  the  simple 
dishes  she  cooked  for  him,  and  lived  the  life  of  an  anchorite 
in  a  comer,  of  his  vast  palace  on  the  Vatican  hill ;  but  in 
this  case  example  did  not  seem  better  than  precept  It 
had  seemed  so  easy  to  the  simple-minded  Dutch  scholar  to 

*  Cun^al's  ipeecli  and  Egidio's  memoir  are  ghren  In  Hdfl«r,  "Analeeten 
s.  Geachioh.  Deatschlandi  und  Italiena"  (Ahhamdlungtn  itr  lf«Md^.  Ahad, 
IV.  iiL  57-89). 

'  An  induU  can  be  beet  explained  bj  an  example :  aocording  to  th€ 
Council  of  Bourgee  (1438),  the  selection  of  French  Bishops  was  left  ex- 
clneirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chapters  of  the  Cathedrals ;  but  Pope  Eugenius 
iv.  permitted  Charles  vii.  the  right  to  appoint  to  seTeral  specified  bishopries ; 
such  a  papal  grant  was  called  an  4mML 

»  Cf.  vol.  L  12/. 
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reform  the  Church;  everything  was  provided  for  in  the 
Canon  Law,  whose  regulations  had  only  to  be  put  in 
force.  His  Spanish  experience  had  confirmed  him  in  the 
possibility  of  the  task.  But  at  Bome  he  found  a  system 
of  Bules  of  Chancery  which  could  not  be  set  aside  all  at 
once;  there  was  no  convenient  Inquisition  so  organised 
that  it  could  clear  all  objectors  out  of  his  path ;  no  secular 
power  always  ready  to  support  a  reforming  Churchman. 

Where  was  he  to  begin?  The  whole  practice  of 
Indulgences  appeared  to  be  what  was  most  in  need  of 
reform.  Its  abuses  had  kindled  the  storm  in  Germany. 
To  purge  them  away  would  show  how  much  in  earnest  he 
wa&  He  knew  the  subject  welL  He  had  written  upon 
it,  and  therefore  had  studied  it  from  all  side&  Bightly 
understood.  Indulgences  were  precious  things.  They 
showed  how  a  merciful  God  had  empowered  EQs  Church  to 
dedare  that  He  pardoned  sins  freely ;  and,  besides,  they 
proclaimed,  as  no  '  other  usage  of  the  Church  did,  the 
brotherhood  of  all  believers,  within  which  the  stronger 
could  help  the  weaker,  and  the  holier  the  more  sinful,  and 
all  could  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ  by  bearing  each  other's 
burden&  Only  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  every  pardon 
required  a  heart  unfeignedly  penitent,  and  the  sordid  taint 
of  money  must  be  got  rid  o&  But — there  was  always  a 
''but'*  for  poor  Adrian — ^it  was  shown  to  him  that  the 
papal  court  could  not  possibly  pay  its  way  without  the 
money  which  came  in  so  easily  from  the  sale  of  Indulgence& 
He  was  baffled  at  the  very  start ;  checks,  for.  the  most 
part  quite  unexpected,  thwarted  every  effort  He  was 
like  a  man  in  a  nightmare,  set  in  a  thicket  of  thorns, 
where  no  hewing  could  set  him  free,  clothes  torn,  limbs 
bleeding,  till  at  last  he  sank  exhausted,  welcoming  the 
death  which  freed  him  from  his  impossible  task.  Adrian 
was  the  distinguished  martyr  of  the  Spanish  Beformation. 
History  has  dwelt  upon  his  failures ;  they  were  only  too 
manifest  It  has  derided  his  simplicity  in  sending 
Chieregati  to  Germany. with  the  confession  that  the  Curia 
was  the   source  of  most   of   the  evils  which   beset  the 
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mediayal  Churoh,  and  at  the  same  time  demanding  the 
death  of  Lather,  who  had  been  the  first  to  show  the  fact 
in  such  a  way  that  all  men  could  see  it  It  has  said  little 
of  the  success  that  came  in  due  tima  Ghier^ati  was 
unable  to  overcome  the  deeply  rooted  Evangelical  Beforma- 
tion  in  Germany.  But  his  mission  and  the  honest  state- 
ment that  the  Curia  W6^  the  seat  of  evil  in  the  Church, 
date  the  b^innings  of  a  reaction,  of  a  genuine  Bomanist 
party  with  a  vague  idea  of  reforms  on  mediaval  lines.  It 
must  be  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  the  Counter- 
Beformation  in  Cermany.  Adrian's  exkmple,  too,  did 
much  to  encourage  the  few  spiritually  minded  Churchmen 
in  Italy,  and  its  effects  can  be  seen  in  the  revival  of  a 
zeal  to  purify  the  Ghuioh  whioh  arose  during  the  pontificate 
ct  Paul  m. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

ITALIAH  LIBERAL  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  AND  THEIR 
OONOEPTION  OF  A  REFORMATION.^ 

I  1.  The  Bdigiom  CandUion  of  Italy. 

Italy  is  the  land  whioh  next  to  Spain  is  the  most  import* 
ant  for  the  Oonnter-Beformation.  While  we  can  trace  in 
Spain  and  in  Glermany  a  certain  solidarity  of  religious 
movement,  the  spiritual  conditions  of  Italy  during  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  as  manifold  as  its 
political  conditions.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the 
Italians  as  a  whola  Italy  had  been  the  land  of  the  Itenais- 
sance,  but  that  great  intellectual  movement  had  never 
rooted  itself  deeply  in  the  people  as  it  had  done  in 
(Germany,  France,  or  England. 

The  Italian  peasantry  were  a  class  apart  from  the 
burghers  as  they  were  nowhere  elsa  Their  religion  was 
usually  a  thinly  veiled  paganism,  a  belief  in  the  omni- 
presence of  spirits,  good  and  bad,  to  be  thanked,  propitiated, 
coaxed  or  compelled  by  use  of  charms,  amulets,  speUs,  and 

>  Bovmcm  t  Oonttfinl,  Op$ra  (Paris,  1571) ;  Oorreiptmdmm  Contarinis, 
ed.  bj  L  Pastor  (1880) ;  Cortase,  Bpistolanim  familiarum  liber  (Venice, 
1578) ;  Qhiberti,  Optra  (Verona,  1740) ;  Sadoleto,  Epiatolarwn  libritexdecim 
(Lyona,  1560) ;  Pole,  Spistoim,  $1  aUarum  ad  ipnm  (Brescia,  1744-67), 
OarUggio  di  FiUaria  CoUynma  (Turin,  1889) ;  Vei^o,  BHrfweOml  (edited 
for  the  BiblioOuik  d$$  WerariseKin  VereimB,  Stottgart,  1875). 

Latib  Books  s  Jaoob  Burokhardt,  The  OivUitaium  of  ike  Period  ef  tiU 
BimiUe»amm  (Eng,  timns.,  London,  1892) ;  Symonds,  BmaiamuMt  in  ito/y. 
The  Caiholie  Beadha  (London,  1886) ;  Cantti,  Qli  BreUei  Sltaiia  (Turin, 
1865-67) ;  Brami,  Omrdkud  Qaeparo  OoTUarini  (1908) ;  Dittrich,  Gaspare 
CoiUariiU  (Brannsberg,  188S) ;  Dnray,  Le  Cardinal  Carlo  Cart^a  (Paria, 
1882) ;  Gothsiii,  IgnaUue  Loyola  wed  die  QtgenrtformaUm^  pp.  77-207 
(HalK  1895) ;  t.  Bsmnont,  ViUeirim  CoUmiM  (Freiborg  L  B.  1881). 
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ceremoniefl.  The  gods  of  their  pagan  anceetors  had  been 
replaced  by  local  saints,  and  received  the  same  kind  of 
worship.  To  fight  for  their  faith  had  never  been  a 
tradition  with  them  as  with  the  Spaniards ;  thej  inrere  not 
troubled  by  any  continuous  sense  of  sin  as  were  the  people 
of  the  northern  nations ;  but  they  had  an  intense  fear  of 
the  supernatural,  and  their  faith  in  the  priest,  who  could 
stand  between  them  and  the  terrors  of  the  unseen,  was 
boundless.  Goodness  touched  them  as  it  does  all  men. 
But  the  immorality  of  their  religious  guides  did  not 
embarrass  them ;  a  bad  priest  had  as  powerful  spells  as  a 
good  ona  The  only  kind  of  Christianity  which  seemed 
able  to  impress  them  and  hold  them  was  tiiat  of  Fiands  of 
Assist  He  was  the  highest  embodiment  of  the  Christian 
ipirit  for  the  Italian  peasantry;  the  impression  he  had 
made  upon  the  people  of  the  Peninsula  was  enduring ;  the 
wandering  reyivalist  preacher  who  lived  as  Francis  had 
done  always  made  the  deepest  impression.  John  of 
Capistrano  owed  much  of  his  power  to  the  tact  that  he 
remained  always  the  Abruzzi  peasant  During  the  whole 
of  the  period  of  the  Benaissance  the  peasantry  and  the 
clergy  who  served  the  village  chapels  were  regarded  by 
those  above  them  with  a  soom  that  degenerated  into 
hatred.  We  may  search  in  vain  through  the  whole  of 
the  literature  of  the  time  for  the  thought  that  any 
attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  lead  them  to  a  deeper 
faith  and  a  purer  lifa  The  whole  of  the  peasant  popula- 
tion of  Italy  were  believed  to  be  beneath  the  level  of 
desire  for  something  better  than  what  the  religious  life 
of  the  tunes  gava^ 

*  M6di«Til  tongii  ton  nt  that  tiiii  liatred  of  tlM  pumalij  it  miioii  oklflt 

"  Si  quit  toire  Tiilt  natumB, 
Halediotun  et  obaonram 
Btistioonun  genitnimm 
Infelioem  et  non  ponun 
Denotont  teqaentia,"  eta^ 

(hrmbm  MtdU  AM  (Florenoe,  1S8S),  p.  84 ;  Um  Mng  bdoagi  «•  Iht 
thirtoentii  oentniy. 
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The  towns  presented  an  entirely  different  pictura 
There  was  a  solidarity  binding  together  all  the  civio  popu- 
lation. The  ordinary  division  of  ranks,  made  by  greater 
or  less  possession  of  wealth  or  by  social  standing,  existed, 
but  it  did  not  prevent  a  common  mode  of  thinking.  We 
can  trace  the  same  thoughts  among  artisans,  small  shop- 
keepers, rich  merchants,  and  the  patricians  of  the  towna 
No  country  presented  so  many  varieties  of  local  character 
as  Italy ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Venice  or  Florence,  Milan, 
Naples,  however  else  they  might  differ,  were  all  on  the 
same  spiritual  level  They  thought  much  about  religion ; 
they  took  the  moral  d^;radation  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
clergy  to  heart ;  they  longed  to  see  some  improvement,  if 
it  was  only  within  their  own  city.  They  were  clearsighted 
enough  to  trace  the  mischief  to  the  influence  of  the  Boman 
Curia,  and  their  belief  in  the  hopelessness  of  reforming 
the  evU  Court  gives  a  settled  despondency  to  their  thought 
which  appears  in  most  of  the  Chronicle&  The  external 
side  of  religion  was  inextricably  interwoven  with  their 
dty  Ufa  The  dvic  rulers  had  always  something  to  do 
with  the  churches,  monasteries,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
foundations  within  their  walls.  They  had  no  great  interest 
in  doctrine;  what  they  wanted  was  a  real  improvement 
in  the  moral  living  of  clergy  and  of  peopla  When  an 
Italian  town  was  blessed  with  a  good  and  pious  Bishop,  it 
is  touching  to  see  how  the  whole  population  rallied  round 

him. 

When  we  turn  to  the  outstanding  men  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  whose  opinions  have  been  preserved  in  their 
writings  or  correspondence,  we  find,  to  begin  with,  a  great 
variety  of  religious  opinions  whose  common  note  is  uncon- 
strained hostility  to  tlie  Church  as  it  was  then  constituted. 
The  institution  was  a  necessary  evil,  very  important  as  a 
factor  in  the  game  of  politics,  useless  for  the  religious  life. 
This  sentiment  existed  almost  universally,  both  among 
those  who  merely  maintained  a  decorous  relation  towards 
the  existing  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  among  those  who 
really  believed  in  Christianity,  and  acknowledged  its  power 
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oyer  their  mind  and  lifa  The  papal  Ouria  oppressed 
them ;  tbej  were  hopeless  of  its  reformation,  and  yet  there 
was  little  hope  of  a  revival  of  religion,  with  its  sooial  worship 
and  its  sacraments,  unless  it  was  reformed.  The  feeling  of 
hopelessness  is  everywhere  apparent ;  the  deepest  spiritual 
longings  and  experiences  were  to  be  treasured  as  sacred 
secrets  of  the  healrt,  and  not  to  be  spoken  about.  Tet  the 
work  of  Savonarola  had  not  been  entirely  consumed  in  the 
fire  that  burnt  the  martyr,  and  the  earlier  message  of 
Luther  had  found  an  echo  in  many  Italian  hearts. 

I  2.  UU  liaUan  Soman  Cathdie  Beft>rfMr$, 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  widespread  aooeptanoe 
of  the  whole  of  Luther's  teaching,  little  appreciation  of  the 
thought  that  the  Church  may  be  conceived  as  a  fellowship 
of  Qod  with  man  depending  on  the  inscrutable  purpose  of 
God  and  independent  of  all  visible  outward  organisation, 
none  of  the  idea  that  the  "Visible  Church  Catholic  exists 
one  and  indivisible  in  the  many  forms  in  which  men 
combine  to  listen  to  the  Word  and  to  manifest  their  faith. 
The  Catholic  Church  was  always  to  these  pious  Italians  the 
great  historical  and  external  institution  with  its  hierarchy, 
and  its  visible  head  in  the  Bishop  of  Boma  A  reform  of 
the  Church  meant  for  them  the  reformation  of  that 
institution.  So  long  as  this  was  denied  them  they  could 
always  worship  within  the  sanctuary  of  their  own  souls, 
and  they  could  enjoy  the  converse  of  likeminded  friends. 
So  there  came  into  existence  coteries  of  pious  Italians  who 
met  to  encourage  each  other,  and  to  plan  the  restoration 
of  religion  within  the  Church.  Humanism  had  left  its 
mark  on  all  of  them,  and  their  reunions  were  caUed 
academies,  after  the  Platonic  academies  of  the  earlier 
Benaissanca  The  first  had  come  into  being  before  the 
death  of  Leo.  x. — a  society  of  pious  laymen  and  prelates, 
who  met  in  the  little  church  of  Santi  Silvestro  et  Dorotea 
in  the  Trastevere  in  Borne.  The  associates  were  more 
than  fifty  in  number,  and  tliey  were  all  distinguished  by 
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their  love  of  the  New  Learning,  the  strict  purity  of  their 
liveSy  and  their  devotion  to  the  theology  of  St  Augustina 
The  members  were  scattered  after  the  sack  of  Bome  (1627), 
but  this  Oraiorff  of  Divine  Love  gave  rise  to  many  kindred 
associations  within  which  the  original  members  found  a 
congenial  society. 

The  most  important  fonnd  a  home  in  Venica  Its 
most  prominent  members  were  (Jasparo  Contarini,  a 
distinguished  Senator,  who  afterwards  was  induced  to 
become  a  Cardinal  With  him  were  Cardinal  Caraffa, 
already  meditating  upon  taking  another  path,  and  Gregorio 
Oortese,  then  Abbot  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore.  The 
Mends  met  in  the  beautiful  garden  of  the  convent  All 
shades  of  opinion  were  represented  in  this  circle,  where 
Humanists  and  Churchmen  met  to  exchange  views  about 
a  reformation  of  the  Church.  To  share  in  such  intercourse, 
Beginald  Pole  willingly  spent  his  days  far  from  his  native 
England.  Cardinal  Fregoso,  Archbishop  of  Salerno,  gathered 
a  similar  company  around  him  at  Genoa;  and  Ghiberti, 
Bishop  of  Verona,  collected  likeminded  Mends  to  talk 
about  the  possibilitieB  of  reformation.  Modena  and 
Padua  had  their  Christian  academies  also.  Nor  must 
the  influence  of  well-bom,  cultured  and  pious  ladies  be 
foigotten. 

Ben^,  Duchess  of  Ferrara  and  daughter  of  Louis  xn.  of 
France,  had  accepted  the  Beformation  in  its  entirety,  and 
had  surrendered  herself  to  the  guidance  of  Calvin.  She 
corresponded  with  the  great  Frenchman  and  with  Bullinger. 
She  sheltered  persecuted  Italian  Protestants,  or  had  them 
safely  conveyed  to  Switzerland.^  But  she  saw  good  wher- 
ever it  was  to  be  found.  Her  letters,  instinct  with  Christian 
graciousness,  remind  the  reader  of  those  of  her  kinswoman 
Marguerite  of  Navarra  She  was  full  of  sympathy  with 
,  the  circle  of  men  and  women  who  longed  for  a  regeneration 
of  Italy;  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  far  more 
highly  gifted  'Vittoria  Colonna  leant  on  the  woman  whose 
spiritual  insight  was  deeper,  and  whose  heart  was  purified 

'  Hcrmii^ard,  Ccrreapandanee,  etc  yiii.  161. 
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by  the  trials  which  her  decision  in  religious  matters  made 
her  pass  throngh. 

Caterina  Ojh6,  a  niece  of  Pope  Clement,  Princess  of 
Camerino,  Eleonore  Gonzaga,  Duchess  of  Urbino,  Julia 
Gk)nzaga  at  Naples,  and  Yittoria  Colonna  at  Yiterbo  and 
at  Bome,  formed  a  circle  of  highly  intellectual  and  deeply 
pious  women,  who  by  their  letters  and  intercourse  inspired 
men  who  were  worUng  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Church 
in  Italy. 

The  network  of  their  correspondence  covered  Italy 
from  Yenice  to  Naples  and  from  Genoa  to  Camerino,  and 
the  letters  exchanged  between  Marguerite  of  Navarre  and 
Yittoria  Colonna  extended  the  influence  of  the  association 
beyond  the  peninsula.  The  correspondents,  men  and 
women,  regarded  themselves  as  a  band  of  companions 
pledged  to  each  other  to  work  together  for  the  Bef ormation 
of  the  Church  and  of  society.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
their  aims,  for  they  contented  themselves  for  the  most  part 
with  vague  aspirations ;  and  they  all  had  their  favourite  likes 
and  dislikea  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  their  earnestness, 
but  it  was  of  the  high-bred  placid  kind.  It  had  nothing 
of  the  Spanish  exaltation  of  Teresa,  of  the  German 
vehemence  of  Luther,  of  the  French  passion  scarcely  veiled 
by  the  logical  precision  of  Calvin.  They  all  admired  St. 
Francis,  but  in  a  way  out  of  sympathy  with  the  common 
people,  for  they  looked  on  ascetidsm  with  a  mfld  wonder, 
and  had  no  eagerness  for  that  type  of  the.  imitation  of 
Christ  Yittoria  Colonna  indeed  found  the  convent  at 
Yiterbo  a  pleasant  retreat  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  tima  A 
sigh  sometimes  escaped  her  that  perhaps  the  nuns  were  all 
Marys  who  had  chosen  the  better  part,  but  that  was  only 
when  she  was  we  /  with  the  perversities  of  the  in- 
comprehensible world.  Their  correspondeice  suggests  an 
academy  of  the  earlier  Italian  Benaissanoe,  where  the 
theory  of  Ideas  had  given  way  to  doctrines  of  Justification, 
and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Dialogues  of  Plata  There  is  a  touch  of  dilettantism  in 
their  habits  of  thought,  and  a  savour  of  the  eighteenth 
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oentnrj  Salon  in  their  interconrsa  They  longed  to  mediate 
between  contending  parties  in  the  religious  strife  which  was 
oonynldng  Europe  beyond  the  Alps  and  might  invade 
Italy;  but  they  were  unfit  for  the  task.  A  true  via 
media  can  only  be  found  by  men  who  see  both  sides  of  the 
controversy  in  the  dear  vision  of  thought,  not  by  men  who 
perceive  neither  distinctly.  Sadoleto,  to  take  one  example, 
declared  that  he  could  see  much  to  admire  in  the  German 
Beformation,  but  what  he  approved  were  only  the  external 
portions  which  came  from  Humanism,  not  tiiose  elements 
which  made  the  movement  a  religious  revival  He  disliked 
Luther,  but  had  a  great  esteem  for  Buoer  and  Melanchthon. 
Indeed,  the  Italian  Cardinal  may  be  called  the  Melanchthon 
of  Bomanism.  Melanchthon,  rooted  in  Protestantism,  felt 
•  compelled  by  his  intellectual  sympathy  and  humility  to 
believe  that  there  was  some  good  in  Bomanism  and  to  try 
to  find  it ;  Sadoleto,  rooted  in  Bomanism,  was  impelled  to 
some  sympathy  with  the  Protestant  theology.  He  had, 
however,  a  fatal  lack  of  precision  of  thought  One  doctrine 
tended  to  slide  insensibly  into  another,  into  its  opposite 
even,  under  the  touch  of  his  analysia  The  man  who  could 
defend  and  conmiend  auricular  confession  because  it  was 
an  example  of  Christian  humility,  and*  saint-worship 
because  it  was  a  testimony  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
ran  the  risk  of  being  regarded  as  a  trifler  by  Protestants 
and  a  traitor  by  Bomanists.     Such  was  his  fate. 

Contemporary  with  these  ofbhoots  from  the  Oratory  qf 
Divine  Love  was  a  revival  among  some  of  the  monastic 
orders  in  Italy  which  had  distinct  connection  with  some 
of  the  members  of  the  associations  above  mentioned. 

The  most  important  for  its  influence  on  the  religious 
life  of  the  people  was  the  Order  of  the  Capucins.  It  took 
its  rise  from  Matteo  de  Grassis,  a  man  of  no  intellectual 
powers,  but  endowed  with  more  than  the  usual  obstinacy 
of  the  Italian  peasant  He  was  an  Umbrian,  like  Francis 
himself.  He  belonged  to  a  district  where  traditions  of  the 
great  medieval  revivalist  had  been  handed  down  from 
parents  to  children  for  generations,  and  one  of  these  insisted 
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that  St.  Francis  had  worn  a  hood  with  its  peak  pointed 
and  not  rounded,  as  the  fashion  among  the  monks  then 
was.  He  declared  that  St.  Francis  had  appeared  to  him 
in  a  vision,  and  had  said  that  the  brethren  of  the  ^rder 
ought  to  obey  his  rules  ^to  the  letter,  to  the  letter,  to  the 
letter.*"  He  for  one  resolved  to  obey.  He  threw  away  his 
rounded  hood  and  wore  one  with  pointed  peak.  The 
peasants  refused  to  recognise  the  novelty,  and  drove  him  off 
with  stones ;  his  brethren  argued  with  him,  and  belaboured 
him  with  their  fists ;  but  Matteo  stuck  to  his  pointed  hood 
The  shape  was  nothing,  but  the  Founder^s  commands  were 
everything ;  Matteo  would  die  before  he  would  wear  the 
rounded  thing  which  had  never  been  hallowed  by  St. 
Franci&  The  Princess  Caterina  GylxS  took  compassion  on 
the  hunted  man,  and  gave  him  an  asylum  within  her  little 
principality  of  Camerino,  where  he  wore  his  pointed  wpvat 
in  peaoa  He  soon  sank  back  into  the  obscurity  from 
which  he  had  for  a  moment  emerged.  But  new  life  was 
stirring  among  the  Frandscana  Many  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  laxity  of  the  order,  and  were  longmg  for  a 
monastic  Beformation.  All  down  the  Middle  Ages  the 
watchword  of  every  monastic  revival  had  been,  ^  Back  to 
the  Founder^s  rules.*"  The  pointed  hood  was  a  trifle,  but  it 
was  the  symbol  of  a  return  to  the  rigid  discipline  of 
Frauds.  Men  heard  that  Camerino  was  an  asylum  for 
Franciscans  discontented  with  the  laxity  of  the  superiors 
of  the  order,  and  gradually  they  flocked  to  the  little 
principality.  Yittoria  Colonna  had  long  mourned  over  the 
decadence  of  the  genuine  monastic  life ;  she  encouraged 
her  friend  the  Princess  Caterina  to  beseech  her  undo  the 
Pope  to  permit  the  pointed  hood,  and  gradually  there 
came  into  being  a  new  fresh  ofi^oot  of  the  Franciscans, 
called  the  Capudns,  who  revived  the  traditions  of  St 
Frauds,  and  went  preaching  among  the  villages  after  the 
tashion  of  his  earlier  followers.  Francis  had  told  his 
disdples  to  beware  of  books  when  making  their  sermons ; 
he  had  advised  them  to  talk  to  the  women  as  iUiey  washed, 
Italian  fashion,  by  the  dde  of  streams,  to  masons  idiilA 
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they  were  hewing,  to  artisans  at  their  work,  to  find  out 
what  their  religious  difficultiee  were,  what  prevented  them 
becoming  really  Christians  in  their  lives,  and  then  to 
discourse  on  the  things  they  had  heard.  This  old 
Franciscan  preaching  was  restored  by  the  Capudns,  and 
they  did  more  than  any  others  to  bring  the  people  of 
Italy  back  to  the  discredited  Church*  They  were  accused 
of  heresy.  What  **  reformation "  of  the  Franciscans  was 
not?  lliey  were  called  Lutherans;  and  a  good  deal  of 
Luther's  Evangelical  teaching  was  unconsciously  presented 
in  their  sermons ;  but  they  oould  always  quote  St  Francis 
for  what  they  said ;  and  who  oould  gainsay  what  Francis 
had  taught  f 

This  monastic  revival  affected  the  commonalty; 
another  spoke  to  the  educated  classes.  As  early  as  1504 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  reorganise  the  great 
Benedictine  order,  and  a  number  of  Benedictine  abbeys 
had  united  to  form  a  Congregation,  which  soon  after  its 
institution  took  the  name  of  the  Benedictine  Mother- 
Cloister,  Monte  Cassina  Gregorio  Cortese,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Oratory  of  Dvoine  love,  entered  into  the 
movement,  and  as  Abbot  of  the  Benedictine  convent  on 
the  Island  of  Lerina  on  the  Biviera,  and  afterwards  in  the 
convent  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  at  Venice,  led  his  monks 
to  show  that  their  convents  were  the  centres  of  learning 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  He  interested 
himself  more  especially  in  historical  studies  with  a  view  of 
maintaining  the  historic  traditions  of  the  Church,  which 
were  b^inning  to  be  shaken  by  historical  criticism,  then 
in  its  infancy. 

The  improvement  of  the  secular  dergy  was  more 
important  for  the  Church  in  Italy  than  any  reforms  of  the 
monastic  orders.  An  attempt  to  do  this  was  begun  by  two 
members  of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  Giovanni  Fietro 
CarafGst  and  G»tano  da  Thiena  Their  idea  was  that  in 
every  diocese  there  ought  to  be  a  small  band  of  men  doing  - 
the  work  of  secular  clergy  but  bound  by  monastic  vows. 
Their  idea  was  taken  from  Augustine's  practice  of  living 
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monastically  with, some  of  his  clergy ;  and  fulfilled  itself  in 
the  order  of  the  Theatinea.  The  name  was  derived  from 
Theate  (Chieti),  the  small  See  of  which  Caraffa  was  Bishop. 
These  picked  clergy  were  to  be  to  the  Bishop  what  Ids 
staff  is  to  a  general  The  Theatines  were  not  to  be 
numerous,  still  less  to  include  the  whole  secular  dergy  of  a 
diocese ;  but  they  were  to  incite  by  precept,  and  above  all 
by  example,  to  a  truly  clerical  Ufa  The  idea  spreadi  and 
similar  associations  arose  all  over  Italy.^ 

Such  were  the  preparations  in  Italy  for  the  Counter- 
Bef ormation.  There  was  no  prospect  of  any  attempt  to  set 
the  Church  in  order  while  Pope  Clement  vn.  lived.  He 
exhausted  all  his  energies  in  preventing  the  summoning  of 
a  General  Council — a  measure  on  which  Charles  v.  was 
growing  more  and  more  set  as  the  only  means  of  ending  the 
religious  dispute  in  Grermany. 

The  accession  of  Paul  m.  (1534)  seemed  to  inaugurate 
a  new  era  full  of  hopes  for  the  advocates  of  reform  at  the 
dentre  of  the  Boman  Church.  The  new  Pope  made  Grasparo 
Contarini,  Caraffa,  Sadoleto,  and  Pole  Cardinala  A  Bull, 
which  remained  unpublished,  was  read  in  the  Consistory 
(January  1636),  sketching  the  possibility  of  reforming  the 
Curia  The  Pope  appointed  a  commission  of  nine  members 
to  report  upon  the  needful  reforms,  and  the  commission  was 
everywhere  regarded  as  a  sort  of  preliminary  Council,  a 
body  of  men  who  were  appointed  to  investigate  and  tabulate 
a  programme  of  necessary  reforms  to  be  laid  before  a 
General  Council  The  Commissioners  were  Contarini^ 
Caraffa,  Ghiberti,  Sadoleto,  Pole,  Fregoso,  all  of  whom  had 
.  been  members  of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  Aleander  who 
had  been  Nuncio  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  Tomaso  Badia, 
Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  They  met  and  drafted  a 
report  which  was  presented  to  the  Pope  in  1537,  and  is 
known  as  the  Consilium  delectorum  cardinalium  et  dUorum 
prodatorum  de  emendanda  ecdeeia.  A  more  scathing 
indictment  of  the  condition  of  the  Boman  Church  could 

^  The  nune  weiit  beyond  the  original  foundation.    The  Jesoiti  ivwf 
femetimoe  called  Theai%ne9  both  in  Spain  and  in  France, 
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acarcely  b6  imagmed,  nor  one  which  spoke  more  urgently 
of  the  need  of  radical  reformation.  Its  very  thoroughness 
was  disconcertmg.  It  revealed  so  many  scandals  connected 
with  the  Papacy  that  it  was  resolved  not  to  make  it  known. 
But  it  had  been  printed  as  a  private  document ;  a  copy 
somehow  or  other  reached  Gtormany;  it  was  at  once 
republished  there,  with  comments  showing  how  a  papal 
commission  itself  had  justified  all  the  German  demands  for 
a  reformation  of  the  Church.  At  Bome  the  appearance  of 
reforming  activity  was  maintained.  Contarini,  Caraffa, 
Aleander,  and  Badia  were  appointed  to  investigate  the 
workings  of  those  departments  of  the  Curia  which  had  most 
to  do  with  the  abuses  detailed  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  of  Nine — the  Chancery^  the  Daiary^  and  the 
PmiUmtiaTyy  where  reservations,  dii^nsations,  exemptions, 
eta,  were  given  and  registered.  They  presented  their 
report  in  the  autumn  of  1637.  It  was  entitled  CormHum 
quaUuor  deketarum  a  Pmtlo  iii.  super  reformaiione  sanetcs 
BamancB  EccUsia^  But  Contarini  evidently  felt  that  the 
Pope  needed  pressing.  When  the  Commission  of  Nine  had 
been  appointed,  the  Pope  had  summoned  a  General  Council 
to  meet  at  Mantua  in  May  1537,  in  a  Bull  published  on 
May  29tb,  1536,  and  had  also  pubhshed  a  Bull  of 
Beformation  in  September  of  that  year.  The  Council 
never  met — ^the  war  between  Charles  v.  and  Francis  I 
preventing.  The  Council  was  then  summoned  to  meet  at 
Yicenza,  but  was  again  postponed.  The  Emperor  had  no 
wish  for  a  General  CouncU  in  Italy,  and  the  Pope  was 
determined  not  to  call  one  to  meet  in  Germany.  In  these 
circumstances  Contarini  published  his  Epistcla  de  potesUtU 
Pontifids  in  tuu  eUmiwm^  and  his  De  potentate  ParUificii  in 
C<nnposUianibus} 

'Theym  to  U  foond  In  B(blMh0M MoushM F&n^/lcia (BLm  1790), 
pp.  178^.  The  oontentB  of  the  eeoond  letter  are  condensed  in  the  phrase  which 
oooors  near  the  end  :  "  in  legibns  yolnntas  non  debet  regnla  esse  "  (p.  188). 
The  first  letter  nrgee  the  Pope  to  make  an  end  of  the  scandals  caused  by  the 
tale  of  dispensations :  "  Dispensator  non  potest  yendere  id  quod  non  snum 
est  sed  Domini  Neque  etiam  potest  transgredi  in  dispensatione  mandatum 
Domini  •  •  •  Szpresse  Christus  in  SyangeUo  pnecipit :  Gratis  aooepistiSf 
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Historians  difiTer  about  the  sincerity  of  Pope  Paul  in.  in 
the  matter  of  reform,  and  there  is  room  for  two  opinions. 
His  Italian  policy  was  anti-Hapsburg,  and  the  Glerman 
Bomanist  Princes,  at  all  events,  had  little  belief  in  his 
sincerity,  and  were  seriously  meditating  on  following  the 
example  of  Henry  vm.  Cardinal  Morone,  the  Nuncio  in 
Qermany,  made  no  concealment  of  the  difficulties  attending 
the  position  of  the  Komanist  Church  there,  and  urged 
continually  substantial  reforms  in  Italy,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  General  Council  Perhaps  these  energetic  messages 
stirred  the  Pope  to  renewed  activity  in  Home,  and  also  to 
the  necessity  of  formulating  a  definite  policy  with  regard 
to  the  Lutherans  beyond  the  Alps.  In  April  (1640) 
commissions  were  appointed  to  reform  certain  offices  in  the 
Curia — the  Kota,  the  Chancery,  and  the  Penitentiary. 
Consultations  were  held  about  how  to  deal  with  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Germany.  For  the  moment  the  ideas  of  the 
more  liberal-minded  Italian  Bef  ormers  were  in  the  ascendant. 
Charles  had  determined  to  find  out  whether  it  was  not 
possible  to  reunite  the  broken  Church  in  Germany. 
Conferences  were  to  be  held  with  the  leading  Lutheran 
theologians.  The  Pope  determined  to  reject  the  advice  of 
Faber,  the  Bishop  of  Vienna,  and  to  refrain  from  pro- 
nouncing judgment  on  a  series  of  Lutlieran  propositions 
sent  to  him  for  condemnation.  Cardinal  Contarini,  whose 
presence  had  been  urgently  required  by  the  Emperor,  was 
permitted  to  cross  the  Alps  to  see^  in  conference  with 
distinguished  Lutherans,  whether  some  common  terms  of 
agreement  might  be  arrived  at  which  would  serve  as 
a  programme  to  be  set  before  the  G^eral  Council, 
which  all  were  agreed  must  be  summoned  sometime 
soon. 

Gntii  date**  (p.  79).  Itoloses  with  in  urgent  appttl :  "Pater  SanctiMime 
ingreasnt  et  Tiem  Christ!,  audacter  age.  .  .  .  Deof  omnipotenB  diriget 
gressua  taoe,  et  tnorom  omnium.  Familia  toa  Protector  erit,  et  super 
omnia  bona  sna  oonstitoet  te,  at  ipse  in  Erangelio  pollioetnr  servo  fideU, 
quern  oonstituit  super  fMniliam  suanu  Dominus  din  nobis  lenrat  Ssnetitateni 
Pum  inoolumeoL" 
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{  8.  Oofrdmah  Oantarini  and  Oaraffa, 

This  mission  of  Contarini's  to  Germany  dates  the 
separation  between  two  difiTerent  ways  of  proposing  to 
deal  with  the  Beformation  movement.  The  two  methods 
were  embodied  in  two  men,  Cardinals  Contarini  and 
Carafik  They  had  both  belonged  to  the  Oratory  of 
Divine  Lave;  ihey  were  both  zealous  to  see  the  Church 
reformed  in  the  sense  of  reviving  its  moral  and  spiritual 
life;  they  both  longed  to  see  the  rent  which  had  made 
itself  apparent  repaired,  and  the  Church  again  reunited. 
They  differed  entirely  about  the  means  to  be  adopted  to 
bring  about  the  desirable  end.  The  differences  originated 
in  the  separate  oharacters  and  training  of  the  two 
leader& 

Gkuparo  Contarini  belonged  to  an  ancient  patrician 
fomily  of  Venice,  and  spent  the  greater  portion  of  bis  life  in 
the  service  of  the  Bepublic  He  was  looked  on  as  the 
ablest  and  most  upright  of  its  statesmen.  He  had  drunk 
deeply  of  the  well  of  the  New  Learning,  and  yet  can  hardly 
be  called  a  Humanist  He  had  been  a  student  at  Padua, 
and  had  there  studied  and  learned  to  appreciate  Scholastic 
Theology.  He  had  been  trained  as  a  Venetian  statesman, 
and  dung  to  the  political  ideas  of  the  mediaeval  juris- 
prudence. The  whole  round  of  mediaeval  thought  encircled 
and  possessed  him.  Christendom  was  one  great  common- 
wealth, and  embodied  three  great  imperialist  ideas — a 
world  Eling,  the  Emperor;  a  world  priest,  the  Pope;  a 
realm  of  sanctified  science,  the  Scholastic  PbUosophy  under 
Theology,  the  Queen  of  the  Sciences.  He  held  these  three 
conceptions  in  a  broad-minded  and  liberal  way.  There 
was  room  under  the  Emperor  for  a  community  of  Christian 
States,  under  the  Pope  for  a  brotherhood  of  national 
Churches,  under  Scholastic  for  the  New  Learning  and  what 
it  brought  to  enrich  the  mind  of  mankind. 

Erasmus  had  ridiculed  Scholastic;  Contarini's  friend 
Cortese  called  it  a  farrago  of  words ;  Luther  had  maintained 
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that  it  sounded  hollow  beoause  at  its  centre  was  the  Tagne 
eternal  Something  of  Pagan  Philosophy  and  not  the  Father 
who  had  revealed  His  heart  in  Jesus  Christ ;  but  Contarini 
saw  the  grandeur  of  the  imposing  edifice,  believed  in  its 
solidity,  and  would  do  nothing  to  destroy  it.  But  this  did 
not  prevent  him  sympathising  strongly  with  Luther^s 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  nor  from  believing  that 
room  might  be  found  for  it  and  other  Protestant  concep- 
tions within  the  circle  of  mediaeval  theological  thought 
He  had  little  sympathy  with  the  enthusiasm  which  some 
of  his  friends — Cardinal  Pole  for  example — expressed  for 
Plato.  Aristotle  was  for  him  the  great  master-builder  of 
human  systematic  thinking ;  but  the  Aristotle  he  recognised 
as  the  Master  was  not  the  sage  revealed  in  the  Greek  text 
or  commentaries  (although  he  studied  both),  but  the 
Aristotle  who  had  cast  his  spell  over  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Albertus  Magnus.  He  was  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
Bishop  of  Home  was  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  as  such 
had  his  place  in  the  political  system  of  Christendom  from 
which  he  could  not  be  removed  without  serious  danger  to 
the  whole  existing  framework  of  society ;  but  he  looked  on 
the  Pope  as  a  constitutional  monarch  bound  to  observe  in 
his  own  person  the  ecclesiastical  laws  imposed  by  his 
authority  on  the  Christian  world.  Luther,  he  believed,  had 
recognised  this  in  his  earlier  writings,  and  in  this  recognition 
lay  the  possibilities  of  a  readjustment  which  would  bring 
Christendom  together  again.  On  the  other  hand,  Calvin's 
InstittUio  filled  him  with  mingled  admiration  and  dread. 
He  recognised  it  to  be  the  ablest  book  which  the  Protestant 
movement  had  produced ;  but  the  thought  of  a  Christian 
democracy  with  which  it  was  permeated,  the  stress  it  laid 
on  the  procession  of  the  divine  purpose  down  throu{^  the 
ages,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  taught  the  prevenience 
of  divine  grace,  were  conceptions  whose  acceptance, 
he  thought,  would  be  dangerous  to  the  political  governance 
of  mankind. 

He  dwelt  with  complacency  on  the  thought  that  he 
had  never  longed*  for  ecclesiastical  place  or  powec     The 
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Pope  had  persuaded  him  to  permit  himself  to  te  made 
Cardinal  because  the  Holy  See  had  need  of  his  service. 
He  was  conscious  with  a  sort  of  proud  humility  that  he 
was  generally  esteemed  the  foremost  Italian  of  his  genera- 
tion,  that  enthusiastic  friends  spoke  of  his  learning  and 
virtue  as  "  more  divine  than  human."  He  thought  much 
more  of  his  position  as  a  Venetian  Senator  and  the  trusted 
counsellor  of  the  Bepublic,  whose  constitution  he  believed 
to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  best  political  principles  of  the 
time,  than  he  did  of  his  place  in  the  Soman  Court  "  I 
for  my  part,  to  tell  the  truth,  do  not  think  that  the  Sed 
Hat  is  my  highest  honour,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say. 
Such  was  the  leader  of  the  liberal-minded  Koman  Catholics 
of  Italy,  who  was  asked  by  the  Pope  and  urgently  entreated 
by  the  Emperor  to  visit  Germany  and  end  the  schism  by 
his  persuasion& 

Giovanni  Pietro  Carafih,  the  intimate,  the  rival  and  the 
supplanter  of  Contarini,  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest 
noble  families  of  Naples.  His  house  was  intimately 
allied  to  the  Church,  and  for  more  than  one  hundred  years 
its  members  had  been  Archbishops  of  Naples,  and  several 
had  been  made  Cardinala  The  boy  was  destined  for  the 
Church.  As  a  child  he  had  longed  to  enter  a  doister, 
and  had  once  set  out  to  join  the  Dominicans.  His  &mily, 
however,  had  other  views  for  him.  He  was  sent  when 
eighteen  years  of  age  to  the  papal  court,  and  was  soon 
almost  burdened  with  marks  of  distinction  and  with 
ofSces.  He  had  been  highly  educated  while  at  Naples, 
and  had  steeped  himself  in  the  New  Learning.  At  the 
Humanist  Courts  of  Alexander  VL  and  Julius  n.  he  studied 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  became  an  accomplished  theologian 
besides.  In  1504,  much  against  his  will,  he  had  been 
consecrated  Bishop  of  the  small  diocese  of  Chieti  (Theate), 
lying  in  the  wild  Abruzzi  district,  almost  due  east  of 
Bome,  on  the  slopes  from  the  highest  spurs  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  Adriatic.  He  found  hiB  people 
demoralised  by  constant  feuds,  and  the  priests  worse 
than  their  parishioners.     Caraffa,  determined  to  reduce  his 
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unruly  diocese  to  order,  began  with  persuasion ;  and  finding 
this  of  small  avail,  flogged  people  and  clergy  into  some- 
thing like  decency  by  repeated  spiritual  censures  and 
rigidly  enforced  excommunication&  His  methods  revealed 
the  man.  His  talents  were  of  too  high  an  order  and 
his  family  influence  too  great  to  permit  him  to  linger 
in  his  uncivilised  diocesa  He  was  sent  as  Nuncio  to 
England  and  thence  to  Spain.  His  visit  ^  to  the  latter 
country  made  an  indelible  impression  on  his  strong  nature. 
His  earnest  petitions  for  the  independence  of  his  native 
Naples  were  contemptuously  refused  by  the  young  King 
Charles,  and  the  fierce  Neapolitan  pursued  the  Emperor 
with  an  undying  hatred.  But  what  was  more  important, 
his  stay  in  Spain  imbued  him  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Spanish  Beformation.  He  was  too  much  an  Italian  and 
too  strong  a  believer  in  the  papal  supremacy  to  adopt  the 
thought  of  secular  interference  in  the  affidrs  of  the  Church, 
but  with  that  exception  the  Spanish  method  of  renovating 
the  Church  took  possession  of  him  heart  and  souL  The 
germs  of  fanaticism,  hitherto  sleeping  within  him,  were 
awakened  to  life,  and  never  afterwards  slumbered.  He 
sympathised  with  the  projects  of  Adrian  VL,  and  was  a 
power  during  his  brief  pontificata  During  the  reign  of 
Clement  vn.  he  took  little  part  in  public  afihirs,  but  all 
the  attempts  to  put  new  life  into  the  monastic  orders 
were  assisted  by  him.  He  viewed  with  some  suspicion 
the  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Gtonans;  and  the  results 
of  Contarini's  dealing  with  the  FrotestantB  at  B^gensburg 
filled  him  with  alarm. 

Contarini's  attempt  to  reunite  the  Ghuroh  by  recon- 
ciliation was  twenty  years  too  late.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
anyone  in  Germany  save  the  Emperor  had  much  faith  in 
the  uniting  influences  of  a  conference.  Morone,  who  had 
for  years  represented  the  Vatican  at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand 
of  Austria,  and  who  was  perpetually  urging  the  Pope  to 
summon  a  General  Council,  was  afraid  ever  since  Hagenau 
that  conferences  benefited  the  Protestants  more  than  the 
Romanists.     Contarini  himself  had    said   that  what  waa 
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needed  to  overcome  the  German  movement  was  neither 
conferences  nor  discussions  about  doctrine,  but  a  Reforma- 
tion in  morals.  The  Curia  regarded  his  mission  as  a 
dangerous  experiment.  They  tied  his  hands  as  firmly  as 
they  could  by  his  letter  of  instructions :  He  was  to  inform 
the  Emperor  that  no  Legate,  not  even  the  Pope  himself 
until  he  had  consulted  the  other  nations,  could  modify 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  for  the  sake  of  the  Germans ; 
he  was  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  assembly  of 
a  National  Council  for  Germany.  He  heard  from  Paris 
that  the  French  Somanists  believed  that  he  was  about  to 
betray  the  Church  to  the  heretics.  No  one  encouraged 
him  except  his  own  circle  of  immediate  friends.  The 
men  with  whom  he  was  to  work.  Cardinal  de  Granvelle 
and  Dr.  Eck,  were  suspicious  of  him  and  of  his  antecedents. 
Nevertheless  his  natural  and  confirmed  optimism  urged 
him  to  the  task. 

The  situation,  looked  at  broadly  and  from  the  point 
of  view  taken  by  a  contemporary  who  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  theology  and  constitution  of  the 
medieval  Church,  was  not  so  hopeless  as  it  must  seem 
to  us  with  the  history  of  what  followed  to  enlighten 
Q&  The  great  mass  of  mediaeval  doctrines  lay  uncodified. 
They  were  not  codified  until  the  Council  of  Trent.  The 
extreme  claims  made  by  the  supporters  of  a  papal  absolute 
ism— claims  which  may  be  briefiy  expressed  by  the  sentence : 
The  Church  Universal  is  condensed  in  the  Eoman  Church, 
and  the  Boman  Church  is  represented  by  the  Pope — ^which 
had  been  used  to  crush  the  Lutheran  movement  in  its 
earliest  stages,  were  of  recent  origin.  Cunalism  could  be 
represented  to  be  almost  as  much  opposed  to  the  mediaeval 
theory  of  the  Church  as  anything  that  Luther  had  brought 
forwa^  There  was  a  real  via  media,  if  it  could  only 
be  discovered  and  defined.  The  commonplace  opinions 
of  men  who  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  mediaeval 
conception  of  the  Church,  with  its  claims  to  catholicity, 
with  its  doctrines,  usages,  ceremonies  and  hierarchy,  could 
scarcely  be  better   represented   than   in   the   declaration 
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said  to  have  been  made  by  Charlee  T,  to  his  sister  Maria 
his  governor  in  the  Netherlands : 

**  It  happened  that  on  the  ^Vigil  ci  St  John  the  Baptist 
the  Emperor  held  a  banquet  in  the  garden.  Now,  when 
Queen  Maria  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  doing  with  the 
people  and  with  the  Confession  (the  Augsburg)  that  had 
been  presented,  he  made  reply:  'Dear  Sister,  when  I  was 
made  chief  of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire,  the  great  oomplaint 
reached  me  that  the  people  who  profess  this  doctrine  were 
more  wicked  than  the  devU.  But  the  Bishop  of  Seville  gave 
me  the  advice  that  I  should  not  think  of  acting  tyrannically, 
but  should  ascertain  whether  the  doctrine  is  at  variance 
with  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  (the  Apostles'  Creed). 
This  advice  pleased  me,  and  so  I  find  that  the  people  are 
not  so  devilish  as  had  been  represented ;  nor  is  the  subject 
of  dispute  the  Twelve  Articles,  but  a  matter  lying  outside 
them,  which  I  have  therefore  handed  over  to  the  scholars. 
If  their  doctrine  had  been  in  conflict  with  the  Twelve  Articles 
I  should  have  been  disposed  to  apply  the  edge  of  the  sword.'  "^ 

The  Twelve  Articles,  as  the  Apostles'  Creed  was 
called,  always  occupied  a  peculiar  position  in  the  Western 
Church.  ThQj  were  believed  to  contain  the  whole  of  the 
theologia  revelcUa,  The  great  Schoolmen  of  the  most 
opposite  parties  (Thomas  Aquinas  and  John  Duns  Sootus 
alike)  were  accustomed  to  deduce  from  the  Apostles' 
Creed  fourteen  propositions,  seven  on  Qod  and  seven  on 
the  Incarnation,  and  to  declare  that  they  contained  the 
sum  of  revealed  theology;  everything  else  was  natural 
theology  on  which  men  might  differ  without  being  con- 
sidered to  have  abandoned  the  essentials  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Charles  v.  had  been  taught  at  first,  probably  by 
Aleander's  insistent  reiterations,  that  Luther  had  denied 
some  portion  of  this  revealed  theology;  he  had  come  to 
learn  that  he  had  been  wrongly  informed ;  therefore  con- 
ference and  adjustment  were  possible. 

Men  like  Charles  v.  and  Contarini  could  honestly 
believe  that  so  far  as  doctrine  was  concerned  a  compromise 
might  be  effected. 

^  Kawtrau,  Jokann  Agrieola  (1881),  p.  lOO* 
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{  i,  Th$  Con/eren€$  at  BegenAurg. 

The  Diet  was  opened  at  Begensbuig  in  February  1541. 
The  Emperor  explained  his  position  and  intentions.  He 
declared  that  the  most  important  duty  before  them  was  to 
try  to  heal  the  division  in  religion  which  was  separating 
(Germany  into  two  opposing  partiea  The  one  duty  of  the 
hour  was  to  endeavour  to  come  to  a  unanimous  decision 
on  religious  matters,  and  to  bring  about  this  he  proposed 
to  name  some  peace-loving  men  who  could  confer  together 
upon  the  points  in  debate.  Count  Frederick  of  the 
I^latinate,  brother  of  the  Elector,  and  Cardinal  de  Granvelle 
were  nominated  presidents :  three  pronounced  Protestants, 
two  pronounced  Bomanists,  and  one  whose  opinions  were 
doubtful,  were  the  assessors;  Eok,  Gropper,  and  Pflug 
were  to  support  the  Bomanist  side,  Melanchthon,  Bucer, 
and  Pistorius  were  the  speakers  for  the  Protestants. 
Perhaps  the  only  name  that  could  be  objected  to  was  that 
of  Eck ;  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  him  as  a  man  of 
peaca     The  Legate  Contarini  guided  everything. 

During  preliminary  conferences  cm  understanding  was 
come  to  on  some  practical  questions  which  served  to 
preserve  an  appearance  of  unanimity.  It  was  thought 
that  marriage  might  be  permitted  to  the  clergy  and  the 
cup  to  the  laity  within  Germany;  that  the  Pope  might 
be  honoured  as  the  Primate  of  the  Church,  provided  it 
was  dearly  understood  that  his  position  did  not  give  him 
the  power  of  perpetual  interference  in  the  afiGstirs  of  the 
national  Churches ;  that  the  hierarchy  might  be  maintained 
if  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  were  exerdsed  conjointly  by 
a  vicar  appointed  by  the  Bishop  and  a  learned  layman 
appointed  by  the  secular  au&ority. 

It  was  the  business  of  the  conference  to  discuss  the 
deeper  th<H)logical  dififerences  which  were  supposed  to 
separate  che  two  parties.  So  in  the  opening  meetings 
the  delegates  began  to  consider  those  questions  which 
gathered  round  the  thought  of  Justification. 

It  was  agreed  that  there  was  no  distinction  between 
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the  ordinances  of  grace  and  those  of  nature  in  the 
origmal  condition  of  man.  This  declaration  involved  the 
denial  of  the  distinction  between  the  dowi  supemaiuralia 
and  the  dona  ncUuralia  made. so  much  of  in  Scholastic 
Theology,  and  tiie  basis  of  a  great  deal  of  its  Pelagian 
tendencies.  It  was  expressly  conceded  by  the  Boma^ist 
theologians  that  man  had  lost  his  original  freedom  of 
will  by  the  Fall — a  concession  directly  at  variance  with 
the  future  declaration  of  the  GouncU  of  Trent^  The 
statement  agreed  upon  about  the  origin  of  sin  was  given 
almost  in  the  words  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
agrees  with  them.  The  doctrine  of  the  tenacity  of  original 
sin  scarcely  dififers  from  a  statement  of  Luther's  which 
had  been  condemned  in  the  Bull  Exurge  Domine  of  Pope 
Leo  X.'  Li  the  discussions  and  condusicms  about  this 
first  head  of  doctrine  the  conclusions  of  Protestant  tiieology 
had  been  amply  vindicated. 

There  was  more  difficulty  on  the  matter  of  Justification. 
Two  definitions  suggested  by  the  Bomanist  theologians 
and  by  Melanohthon  were  successively  rejected,  and  one 
brought  forward,  it  is  said  by  Contarini  himself,  was 
accepted  after  some  discussion.  It  was  couched  in 
language  which  the  Lutheran  tiieologians  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  usa  It  embodied  phrases  which  Pole, 
Contarini,  and  other  liberal  Italian  Boman  Catholics  had 
made  their  own.  The  Protestants  of  Germany,  however, 
saw  nothing  in  it  to  oontradiot  their  cherished  ideas  upon 
Justification,  and  they  gladly  accepted  the  definition.  The 
statement,  repeated  more  than  once,  that  grace  is  the  free 
gift  of  God  and  is  not  merited  by  our  works,  expressed 
their    deepest    thought^    and    completely    excluded    the 

^  The  BegensbiiTg  ftrtiele  nid :  OntUa  Uberitu  ptr  kowdnii  lap§Mm  tM 
amdaaa  ;  the  decree  of  Trent  deoUred :  Si  pn$  libentm  homimi  arbitrimm 
pott  AdoR  peceaium  amistum  ti  extinctum  mm  dhotrU,  anathema  $U 
(Denziqger,  Enchiridion  SymMorum  et  Difinitiowum,  etc.,  9th  ed.  p.  193). 

*  The  Regenshnrg  article  says :  EtH  pod  hapHstnwn  negam  rMMMMiu 
n»aUriale  peceaium,  etc.,  the  second  heresy  of  Lnther  oondemned  in  th«  Bnll 
is :  In  puero  post  haptismwn  nef/aire  rwnanmu  peeeatmn^  mft  FmUmm  il 
Christum  sim%l  amcuUatre  {ibid,  pw  176). 
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meritorious  character  of  ecclesiastical  good  worka  They 
seemed  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  that  their  thoughts 
could  be  expressed  in  language  suggested  bjr  Bomanist 
theologians.^  It  appears  that  Eck,  while  consenting  to 
the  definition,  wished  to  avoid  signing  it,  but  was  compelled 
by  Granvelle  to  fix  his  name  to  the  document* 

The  fact  that  the  Komanist  and  Protestant  members  of 
the  conference  could  agree  upon  an  article  on  Justification 
caused  great  rejoicings  among  Contarini's  friends  in  Italy. 
Cardinal  Pole  was  convinced  that  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  reunion  had  been  removed,  and  the  most  ex- 
travagant expectations  were  cherished.*  The  Protestant 
members  of  the  conference  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
results  so  &r  as  they  had  gona 

The  conference  then  turned  to  questions  afieoting  the 
organisation  and  worship  of  the  Church. 

Somewhat  to  their  surprise,  the  Protestants  found  that 
their  opponents  were  willing  to  accept  their  general  theory 
of  what  was  meant  by  the  Church  and  what  were  its 

^  Oalyin,  who  wm  present  at  the  oonferenoe,  wamB  up  the  results  so  fsr  in 
a  letter  to  Farel  as  follows :  Deleeti  fumtri  tUp^eeato  criginali  nan  diffieuUer 
iranaefferwU :  tequuta  id  diaputaHo  ds  liben  ttrhUrio,  qum  em  AugusUni 
tentmUa  compomiafwU:  niihU  ^  miroqw  nobii  deee9$iL  Ik  JuttifiecUione 
aerions  fumrwnt  contmUicnei.  Tandem  comoripta  at  fannuki,  quam 
adhibUis  eertis  eomcHanibui  nlrinque  recqterunL  Mirdberis,  $cio, 
advermrioi  tatUum  coneesgisae^  quwn  legerU  4SB$mpiar,  Ua  yi  podrema 
maurn  eorredwn  /uU^  quod  lUeria  inehuwm  rtperiea.  SMmururU  mim 
nodri  doetrinm  v&rm  iummam:  tU  nihil  iUie  eomprehmmim  tU,  quod  non 
ixtUt  ffi  $or^^  nodrii:  oeio,  deaidorahi$ elariorem osqtlieaHonem,  dineare 
mo  Hbi  tumUioniim  hoMds.  Forum,  ti  roputeo  quibuooum  homimbuo 
neqdium  nobio  stt,  agnooeei  mmUum  em  effedum  {Cforpui  Brfonnatorum, 
zzxiz.  216).  Oalyin  had  heen  somewhat  snspioioos  of  Contarini  at  the 
oatMt :  OotUaronuo  oino  otmquino  ouhigoro  noo  eupU;  proMU  tontai  omneo 
wia$eoi\/Uioiidi€m$uuuiaUaUnegdiieitmmtnM{i^  176). 

'  In  the  dedication  ai  the  fourth  portion  of  Melanohthon's  Works  to 
Joaohim  n.  <rf  Brandenburg,  the  editor  Penoer  says:  OnrnviOm,  •  •  • 
Beoimm,  mm  dtmripim  formulm  Udimmium  MrograpM  addondum  enet, 
UrgivormmUm  d  a$kiU  nmumUom  faooro  id  ooegik  Eok  with  his  great 
ooaise  body,  hit  load  harsh  Toioe,  his  bnllying  habits,  and  his  insincerity, 
was  nnhrersall  J  disliked ;  ida  Udim,  gokoboUor  Bckt  he  had  been  nicknamed 
bj  Pirkhebner  <rf  NQmberg. 

•Bpidolmnma$8kMiUbiFM.  S.R.K  Omrdiaiaiii  (Miim,  l7U-^7\  Hi. 
26-M. 
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distingoisbing  oharaoteristics.  The  Christian  Sooietj  waa 
defined  without  anj  reference  to  the  Pope  as  its  permanent 
Head  on  earth.  This  provoked  strong  dissents  from  Borne 
when  the  definition  was  known  there.  Differenoes  emerged 
when  the  power  of  the  Church  was  discussed,  and  as  there 
was  no  prospect  of  agreement  it  was  resolyed  for  the 
meanwhile  to  omit  the  article.^ 

The  question  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper 
evoked  differences  which  were  felt  to  be  almost 
insuperable.  It  was  inevitable.  For  here  the  one  funda- 
mental divergence  between  the  new  Evangelical  faith  and 
mediffival  religion  came  to  practical  expression.  No* 
thing  could  reconcile  the  Evangelical  thought  of  a  spiritual 
priesthood  of  all  believers  with  the  belief  in  a  mediating 
priesthood  who  could  give  and  could  withhold  God. 
Doctrines  might  be  stated  in  terms  which  hid  this  funda- 
mental difference;  a  definition  of  Justification  bj  Faith 
alone  might  be  conceded  to  the  Protestants;  but  any 
thought  of  a  priestly  miracle  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy 
Supper  had  to  be  repudiated  by  the  one  party  and  dung  to 
by  the  other. 

At  first  things  went  smoothly  enough ;  it  was  conceded 
that  special  ways  of  dispensing  the  Sacraments  were  matters 
indifferent,  but  whenever  the  question  of  Transubstantiation 
emerged,  things  came  to  a  deadlock.  It  was  perhaps 
characteristic  of  Contarini's  somewhat  surface  way  of  deid- 
ing  with  the  whole  question  at  stake  between  the  two 
parties,  that  he  never  probed  the  deeper  question.  He 
rested  his  plea  for  Transubstantiation  on  the  ground  that 
an  important  article  of  faith  which  had  been  assented  to 
for  so  long  must  not  be  questioned.'  The  Protestants  held 
a  private  conference,  at  which  all  the  theologians  present 
were  asked  to  give  their  opinions  in  turn.     There  Calvin 

^OalTinBaTB!  VetUum ed deinde ad eedesiam :  indefiniHonecen^ruebani 
mntmUlim:  in  potestate  dissidere  eaperunt,  Quum  ntUlo  modo  posamU  eoM- 
ciliaH,  visum  est  artieulvm  ilium  omitUre. 

'  Nunquam  Legatum  assensurum,  Mt  eouspicua  fidei  d$creta  Ui  Bascmli$ 
eutta  in  dubium  addueerentw. 
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spoke,  dwelling  on  the  thought  that  Transubstantiation 
implied  adoration,  which  could  never  be  conceded.  His 
firmness  produced  unanimity.  Melanchthon  drafted  their 
common  opinion,  which  was  given  in  writing  to  Granvelle 
who  refused  in  strong  language  to  accept  it,  and  the 
conference  came  to  an  end.  The  more  difScult  practical 
subjects  of  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Mass  and  of 
private  Masses  were  not  discussed.^ 

This  conference  at  Begensburg  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Up  to  1626  the  movement 
under  Luther  had  the  appearance  of  a  Beformatdon  of  the 
whole  Ohurch  in  Gtormanj.  From  1525  to  the  date  of 
this  conference  there  was  always  the  expectation  that  the 
Lutherans  who  had  formed  territorial  Churches  might  yet 
b^  included  in  a  general  Bef ormation  of  the  whole  German 
Church*  Joachim  n.  of  Brandenburg  cherished  the  idea 
long  after  1541 ;  and  Charles  v.  still  believed  that  what 
could  not  be  efiiocted  by  mutual  compromise  might  be  done 
by  a  mediating  creed  imposed  upon  all  by  the  authority  of 

'Th«  pfoeeadiiigi  of  the  oonferenoe  an  giTen  la  ftill  ia  the  jieta 
JUMbonmuia,  Bj  far  the  most  mocinot  acooant  ia  to  be  found  in  Galvin's 
letter  to  Farel  of  date  l^th  May  1541.  He  aaya  of  the  diecnssion  about  the 
iaoramente :  In  9aera$nentis  riooaU  $umi  nonm(h4i :  md  qwwn  noetH  muu  Uli$ 
€tmrmn(mia$,  ut  r$$  m&Haa,  pmrmUUrwt^  usqu^  ad  ectnam  progretH  $wU, 
IttU  fmU  imtmperabilis  aeopulut.  Bqmdiata  trtmauhttaiUialio,  repoiUio, 
etremnguUiiio,  it  reliqui  §uperM4oH  euUm,  Hoc  advinariU  ntquaquwn 
totembiUa.  Chttsga  msui  (Buoir),  qwi  toiui  ardet  $Mio  wnwrdia^  frtmgfn 
d  imdigtmri,  fuod  ini&mp$dive  fvAtmd  maim  eimtmodi  quadUme$,  I%ilippu$ 
{JMamdUkom)  im  advtnam  pairUm  magia  tmuUnp  iU  r$bu»  wnictrcUia  cmnem 
pac{/teati4mi$  tpnn  prafeid«rtL  NodH  habUa  canitiUatiom,  fw$  amvoearuiU, 
Ju$d  $mMU  cmiM$  €rdine  diem^  tmUenHoi:  fuiU  ima  omnimn  voqb,  trtm- 
9vh&Umi(aUmiemrmmm9eJlcUHaimtrqpoHUcmMn$upe^^ 
MM  adaroUtmiimt  fitl  9tdUm  p§rieulo$(tmt  fmm^  JUd  tine  verba  IkL  M$ 
qucgu$  fogMnert  kOime  cpartmU  fnid  MNlinfM.  TameUi  mmiMm  em  aUi$ 
imitUtamram  (becanae  they  spoke  in  German),  libere  tamm  time  Umom 
e^^mtiemU^  {Oemi  leealem  pnumiUam  daemuM:  adoraiionem  ateerui  mM 
MM  kUeUrabOem.  Orede  mHU,  i»  eimemodi  aeUan/fbui  cpus  ed  farUbue 
midmii,  qwi  qUo$  Mi^/frmsnt  .  •  •  Sariftum  deinde  a  I^Uippo  eomj^oeUum, 
fuod  M  Oranvelkmo  oNaitim  m<,  atperU  vmhit  rqnidia/vUf  fuod  iUi  tru 
deiseti  ad  no§  retuIieseiU.  Eae  qwumfiani  in  ipso  limine^  eogUa  quantum  adhme 
mipenU  diffieuUatis^  in  mieea  privtUa,  eaerifieio,  in  eommunieaHone  eaiicie. 
Quid  H  ad  ap§rtam%  praeefUia  eat^eerionem  wnireturt  quanH  tumuttui  tffir^ 
nmonnlf  {Cfarpm  BtfanuUorum,  zxziz.  216,  216). 
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the  Emperor.     But  compromifie  failed  at  Batiaboiiv  and 
there  was  no  farther  hope  of  its  succeeding. 

The  decisive  character  of  the  Begensburg  conluenoe 
was  seen  in  Italy  almost  at  onca  Its  failure  involyed  the 
destruction  of  the  party  of  Italian  Bomanists  who  hoped  to 
end  the  religious  strife  by  a  compromise.  When  Gontaiini 
returned  to  Italy  he  found  that  his  influence  was  gon& 
He  was  rewarded  with  the  Government  of  Bologna,  which 
removed  him  from  the  centre  of  things.  He  died  soon 
after  (Aug.  24th,  1642),  leaving  none  behind  him  to  fill 
his  placa  Ghiberti  survived  him  only  sixteen  months. 
Carafib  had  become  more  and  more  alienated  from  his 
early  friends.  Sadoleto,  Pole,  and  Morone  remained,  all  ct 
them  men  of  intellect,  but  lacking  the  qualities  which  fit 
men  to  be  leaders  in  trying  time&  Pole  lived  to  make 
atonement  for  his  liberalism  by  hounding  on  the  perse- 
cutions in  England,  and  Morone  by  becoming  the  champion 
of  ultramontanism  at  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
The  conception  of  a  Catholic  Bef ormation  disappeared ;  the 
idea  of  a  Counter-Beformatioii  took  its  plaoa 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IGNATinB  LOYOLA  AND  THE  C0MPAN7  OF  JESUa^ 
§  1.  At  Mamresa. 

Thb  little  mountainous  province  of  Guipuzcoa^  lying  at  the 
comer  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  bordering  on  France,  was  the 
district  of  Spcdn  which  produced  one  of  the  greatest  of  her 
sons,  Ifiigo  de  Becalde  de  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Society 
of  Je8U&  The  tower  which  was  the  family  seat  still  stands, 
rough  and  windowless  as  a  Scottish  border  keep,  adorned 
with  one  ornament  only,  a  stone  above  the  doorway,  on 
which  are  carved  the  arms  of  the  family — ^two  wolves  in 
quest  of  prey.  Guipuzcoa  had  never  been  conquered  by 
the  Moors,  and  its  nobles,  poor  in  their  barren  highlands, 
boasted  that  the  bluest  Gothic  blood  ran  in  their  veins. 
The  Becaldes  belonged  to  the  very  oldest  nobility  of  the 
district,  and  possessed  the  highly  valued  privilege  of  the 

^  SouBGis :  MonumnUa  historiea  8ocUiaii$  J$iu^  «mmm  pHmum  Mta  a 
PtOriXAU  ^utdem  SocUttOU  (Madrid,  1894,  eto.) ;  Ckurkis  tU  San  Ignaeio  tU 
Loyola,  fundador  (U  la  Campania  tU  Jetua  (Madrid,  1874,  etc) ;  O.  P 
Maffei,  De  vUa  et  moribua  IgnaUi  Layolm,  qui  SoeUtaiem  Jem  fundavU 
(Cologne,  1585) ;  Bibadeneyra,  Fida  del  P.  Ignaeio  de  Loyola  (Madrid, 
1504) ;  Orlandino,  ffidoria  Soeietaiie  Jeau,  pars  prima  rive  IgnaUue,  etc 
(Rome,  1615) ;  BramiBberger,  Petri  CaniHi  JSpistolm  et  Ada  (Freibnig  L 
B.  1896);  Deoreta,  efc.,  SoeietaHe  Jem  (Ayignon,  1827);  Ooadiiuiionee 
Soeietatis  Jem  (Borne,  1558). 

Latxb  Books  :  Hnber,  Der  Jemit-Ordm  naek  ieinmr  Venfammg  vmd 
DooMn,  fFirkeamkeU  vnd  GfeeehiefUe  characUrieiH  (Berlin,  1878) ;  Ootheb, 
IgnaUiu  wm  Loyola  wnd  die  Oegenr^omuUion  (Halle,  1895) ;  Sjmonds, 
Benaieeanee  ^  Italy,  The  Catholie  Beaetiom  (London,  1886) ;  Cretinan-Jolj, 
Hittoir^  reliifimm  politique  et  litUraire  de  la  CompagnU  de  Jime  (Paris, 
1845-46);  Manzioe  iiMitei,  Ignaoe de  Loyola,  Euai de  p$y«Mogi$ religimm 
(Paiii). 
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right  of  personal  summons  to  the  coronation  of  the  Kings 
of  Leon.  Their  younger  sons  were  welcomed  at  Court  aa 
pages,  and  then  as  soldiers ;  and  the  young  Ifiigo  was  a 
page  at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand.  He  was  well  educated 
for  a  Spanish  noble;  could  read  and  write;  composed 
ballads ;  and  could  illuminate  manuscripts  with  miniatures. 
Most  of  his  spare  time  was  employed  in  reading  those 
romances  of  chivalry  then  very  popular.  When  older  he 
bediEune  a  soldier  like  his  elder  brothers. 

In  1521»  when  twenty-eight  years  of  age  (b.  1493), 
he  was  the  youngest  officer  in  command  of  the  garrison  of 
Pampeluna,  ordered  to  withstand  a  combined  force  of  in- 
vading French  troops  and  some  revolting  Spaniard&  The 
enemy  appeared  before  the  place  in  such  overwhdming 
numbers  that  all  but  the  youngest  officer  wished  to 
surrender  without  a  struggle.  Ifiigo's  eloquence  persuaded 
the  garrison  to  attempt  a  desperate  defenca  No  priest 
was  among  the  soldiers ;  the  Spaniards,  according  to  their 
custom,  confessed  each  other,  and  were  ready  to  die  at 
their  posts.  A  bullet  struck  the  young  officer  as  he  stood 
in  the  breach  encouraging  his  men.  His  fall  gave  the 
victory  to  the  besi^rs. 

The  conspicuous  bravery  of  Ifiigo  had  won  the  respect 
of  his  enemies.  They  extricated  him  from  the  heap  of 
dead  under  which  he  was  buried,  and  conveyed  him  to  the 
old  &mily  castla  There  his  shattered  leg  was  so  badly 
set  as  to  unfit  him  for  a  soldier's  career.  He  had  it  twice 
broken  and  twice  reset.  The  prolonged  torture  was  useless ; 
he  had  to  believe  that  he  would  never  fight  on  horseback 
again.  The  dream  of  taking  a  man's  part  in  the  conquests 
which  all  Spaniards  of  that  age  believed  lay  before  their 
country,  had  to  be  abandoned.     His  body  was  a  useless  log. 

But  Ifiigo  was  a  noble  of  the  Basque  provinces,  and 
possessed,  in  a  superlative  degree  it  was  to  be  discovered, 
the  characteristics  of  his  race  —  at  once  taciturn  and 
enthusiastic,  wildly  imaginative,  and  sternly  practical  Ha 
has  himself  recorded  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  that 
he  oould  never  become  a  distinguished  aoldierp  he  asked 
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himself  whether  he  might  not  become  a  ftunous  saint  like 
Dominic  or  Francis,  and  that  the  question  arose  from  no 
spiritual  promptings,  but  simply  from  the  determination  to 
win  fame  before  Mb  deatL  As  he  lay  bedridden,  thinking 
much  and  dreaming  more,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  no  one  could  become  a  saint  unless  he  lived  yerj  near 
God,  and  that  his  life  had  not  been  of  such  a  kind.  He  at 
once  resolved  that  he  would  change;  he  would  feed  on 
herbs  like  a  holy  hermit ;  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem  as  a 
devout  pilgrim.  This  vow,  he  tells  us,  was  the  earliest 
conscious  movement  of  his  soul  towards  God.  His  reward 
came  soon  in  the  shape  of  his  first  revelation.  The  blessed 
Virgin,  with  the  Child  Jesus  in  her  arms,  appeared  to  him 
in  a  dream.  He  awoke,  hustled  out  of  bed,  dragged  him- 
self to  the  small  window  of  his  turret-room,  and  looked 
out  The  earth  was  dark,  an  obscure  mingling  of  black 
shadows ;  the  heavens  were  a  great  vault  of  deepest  blue 
strewn  with  innumerable  stars.  The  sight  was  a  parable 
and  an  inspiration.  ''  How  dull  earth  is,"  he  cried, ''  how 
glorious  heaven  I ''  He  felt  that  he  must  dc  something  to 
get  nearer  GUxL  He  must  be  alone  in  some  holy  place  to 
think  things  out  with  his  own  souL  His  brother's  servants 
hoisted  the  maimed  body  of  the  once  brilliant  soldier  on 
an  ass,  one  foot  in  a  boot,  the  wounded  leg  still  swathed 
in  bandages  and  its  foot  in  a  large  soft  slipper,  and  Ifiigo 
left  the  old  castle  determined  to  live  a  hermit's  life  on 
Montserrat,  the  holy  hill  of  Aragon. 

There  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat  he 
resolved  to  dedicate  himself  to  her  service  with  all  the 
ceremonies  prescribed  in  that  masterbook  of  medisBval 
chivalry,  Ajnadis  of  GrauL  He  hung  his  arms  on  her 
altar,  and  throughout  the  long  night,  standing  or  kneeling, 
he  kept  his  watch,  consecrating  his  knightly  service  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  At  daybreak  he  donned  an  anchorite's 
dress,  gave  his  knightly  robes  to  the  first  beggar  he  met, 
and,  mounted  on  his  ass,  betook  himself  to  the  Dominican 
convent  of  Manresa,  no  longer  Ifiigo  Becalde  de  Loyola, 
but  simply  Ignati  as. 
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At  Manresa  he  practised  the  Btrictest  ascetioism,  hoping 
to  become  in  heart  and  soul  fitted  for  the  saint  life  he 
wished  to  liva  Then  b^an  a  time  of  nnexpected,  sore 
and  prolonged  spiritual  conflict,  not  unlike  what  Luther 
experienced  in  the  Erfurt  conyent  Who  was  he  and 
what  had  been  his  past  life  that  he  Bhould  presumptuously 
think  that  God  would  ever  accept  him  and  number  him 
among  His  saints?  He  made  unwearied  use  of  all  the 
mediaeval  means  of  grace;  he  exhausted  the  resources  of 
the  confessional;  he  consulted  one  spiritual  guide  after 
another  without  experiencing  any  relief  to  the  doubts 
which  were  gnawing  at  his  souL  The  whole  machinery  of 
the  Church  helped  him  as  little  as  it  had  Luther :  it  could 
not  give  peace  of  conscience.  He  has  placed  on  record 
that  the  only  real  help  he  received  during  this  prolonged 
period  of  mental  agony  came  from  an  old  woman.  Oon- 
fession,  instead  of  soothing  him,  rather  plunged  him  into  a 
sea  of  intolerable  doubt  To  make  his  penitence  thorough, 
to  know  himself  as  he  really  was,  he  wrote  out  his 
confession  that  he  might  see  his  sins  staring  at  him  from 
the  written  page.  He  fasted  till  his  life  was  in  danger ; 
he  prayed  seven  times  and  scourged  himself  thrice  daily, 
but  found  no  peace.  He  tells  us  that  he  often  shrieked 
aloud  to  Gk>d,  crying  that  He  must  Himself  help  him,  for 
no  creature  could  bring  him  comfort  No  task  would  be 
too  great  for  him,  he  exclaimed,  if  he  could  only  see  God 
"  Show  me,  0  Lord,  where  I  can  find  Thee ;  I  will  follow 
like  a  dog,  if  I  can  only  learn  the  way  of  salvation.''  His 
anguish  prompted  him  to  suidda  More  than  once,  he 
says,  he  opened  his  window  with  the  intention  of  casting 
himself  down  headlong  and  ending  his  life  then  and  there ; 
but  the  fear  of  his  sins  and  their  consequences  restrained 
him.  He  had  read  of  a  saint  who  had  vowed  to  fast  until 
he  had  been  vouchsafed  the  Beatific  Vision,  so  he  com- 
municated at  the  altar  and  fasted  for  a  whole  week ;  but 
all  ended  in  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit 

Then,  with  the  sudden  certainty  of  a  revelation,  he 
resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  God,  whose  long« 
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suffering  pity  would  pardon  his  suui  This  was  the  crisis. 
Peace  came  at  last,  and  his  new  spiritual  life  b^an.  He 
thought  no  longer  about  his  past ;  he  no  longer  mentioned 
foniier  sins  in  his  confessions ;  the  certainty  of  pardon  had 
begun  a  new  life  within  him ;  he  could  start  afresh.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  his  statements  without  being  struck  with 
the  similarity  between  the  spiritual  experience  of  Ignatius 
and  what  Luther  calls  Justification  by  Faith;  the  words 
used  by  the  two  great  religious  leaders  were  different,  but 
the  experience  of  pardon  won  by  throwing  one's  self  upon 
the  mercy  of  God  was  the  sama 

This  new  spiritual  life  was,  as  in  Luther's  case,  one  of 
overflowing  gladness.  Meditation  and  introspection,  once 
a  source  of  anguish,  became  the  spring  of  overpowering  joy. 
Ignatius  felt  that  he  was  making  progres&  ^God,**  be 
says,  ^  dealt  with  me  as  a  teacher  with  a  scholar ;  I  cannot 
doubt  that  He  had  always  been  with  me/*  Many 
historical  critics  from  Banke  downwards  have  been  struck 
with  the  likeness  of  the  experience  gone  through  by  Luther 
and  IgnatiusL  One  great  contrast  manifested  itself  at 
onca  The  humble-minded  and  quiet  Grerman,  when  the 
new  life  awoke  in  him,  set  himself  unostentatiously  to  do 
the  common  tasks  which  daily  life  brought ;  the  fiery  and 
ambitious  Spaniard  at  once  tried  to  conquer  all  mysteries, 
to  take  them  by  assault  as  if  they  were  a  bel^iguered 
fortress. 

He  had  his  visions  as  before,  but  they  were  no  longer 
temptations  of  Satan,  the  source  of  doubt  and  torture.  He 
believed  that  he  could  actually  see  with  bodily  ^yes  divine 
mysteries  which  the  intelligenoe  could  not  comprehend. 
After  lengthened  prayer,  every  faculty  concentrated  in  one 
prolonged  gaze,  he  felt  assured  that  he  could  see  the 
mystery  of  Transubstantiation  actually  taking  placa  At 
the  supreme  moment  he  saw  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  white 
ray  pass  into  the  consecrated  bread  and  transform  it  into 
the  Divine  Victim  (Host).  He  declared  that  in  moods  of 
exaltation  the  most  impenetrable  mysteries  of  theology,  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord,  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  personality 
34** 
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of  Satan,  were  translated  into  visible  symbols  which  mada 
them  plainly  understood.  These  visions  so  fascinated  him, 
that  he  be^ui  to  write  them  down  in  simple  fashion  for 
his  own  satisfootion  and  edification. 

In  all  this  the  student  of  the  religious  life  of  Spain 
during  the  sixteenth  century  will  recognise  the  mystical 
devotion  which  was  then  characteristic  of  the  people  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  Spanish  character,  whether  we  study  it  in 
the  romances  of  chivalry  which  the  land  produced,  or  in 
the  writing  of  her  religious  guides,  was  impregnated  by 
enthusiasm.  It  was  passionate,  exalted,  entirely  penetrated 
and  possessed  by  the  emotion  which  for  the  time  dominated 
it.  In  no  country  were  the  national  and  religious  senti- 
ment so  thoroughly  fused  and  united.  The  long  wars 
with  the  Moors,  and  their  successful  issue  in  the  conquest 
of  Grenada,  had  made  religion  and  patriotism  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Priests  invariably  accompanied  troops  on  the 
march,  and  went  into  battle  with  them.  St  James  of 
Compostella  was  believed  to  traverse  the  country  to  bring 
continual  succour  to  the  soldiers  who  charged  the  Moors 
invoking  his  nama  A  victory  was  celebrated  by  a  solemn 
procession  in  honour  of  Gk>d  and  of  the  Virgin,  who  had 
delivered  the  enemy  into  the  hands  of  the  faithful  This 
intensity  of  the  Spanish  character,  this  temperament  dis- 
tinguished by  force  rather  than  moderation,  easily  gave  birth 
to  superstition  and  burning  devotion,  and  both  furnished 
a  fruitful  soil  for  the  extravagances  of  Mysticism,  which 
affected  every  class  in  society.  Statesmen  like  Ximenes, 
no  less  than  the  common  people,  were  influenced  by  the 
exhortations  or  predictions  of  the  Beatof, — women  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  a  religious  life  without  formally 
entering  into  a  convent, — and  changed  their  policy  in  conse- 
quenca  It  was  universally  believed  that  such  devotees, 
men  and  women,  could  be  illuminated  divinely,  and  could 
attain  to  a  state  of  familiar  intercourse  with  Qod^  if  not  to 
an  actual  union  with  Him,  by  giving  themselves  to  prayer, 
by  abstinence  from  all  worldly  thoughts  and  actions,  and 
by  practising  the  most  rigid  asoetioianL     It  was  held  that 
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ttiom  who  had  attained  to  this  state  of  mystical  onion 
receiyed  in  dreams,  tranoes,  and  eostasieSy  visions  of  the 
divine  mysteries. 

The  heads  of  the  Spanish  Inqmsition  viewed  this 
Mysticdsm,  so  characteristic  of  the  Pemnsula,  with  grave 
anxiety.  The  thought  that  ardent  believers  could  by  any 
personal  process  attain  direct  intercourse,  even  union  with 
Qod,  apart  from  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  Church,  out 
at  the  roots  of  the  medieval  peniteoitial  qrstem,  which 
always  presupposed  that  a  priestly  mediation  was  required. 
If  God  can  be  met  in  the  sUence  of  the  believer's  soul, 
where  is  the  need  for  the  priest,  who,  according  to 
mediaeval  ideas,  must  always  stand  between  the  penitent 
and  God,  and  by  his  action  take  the  hand  of  faith  and  lay 
it  in  the  hand  of  the  divine  omnipotence  ?  Other  dangers 
appeared.  The  Mystic  professed  to  draw  his  knowledge 
of  divine  things  directly  from  the  same  source  as  the 
Church,  and  Mb  revelations  had  the  same  authority.  It  is 
true  that  most  of  the  Spanish  Mystics,  like  St.  Teresa,  had 
humility  enough  to  place  themselves  under  ecclesiastical 
direction,  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  alL  Some 
prophets  and  prophetesses  declared  themselves  to  be 
independent,  and  these  iUuminaH,  as  they  were  called, 
spread  disaffection  and  heresy.  Hence  the  attitude  of  the 
biquisition  towards  Mystics  of  all  kinds  was  one  of 
suspicious  watchfulness.  St  Teresa,  St.  Juan  de  la  Cruz, 
Ignatius  himself,  were  all  objects  of  distrust,  and  did  not 
win  ecclesiastical  approbation  untQ  after  long  series  of 
tribulations. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  on  the  tact  that  Ignatius  had 
a  deeply  rooted  connection  with  the  Spanish  Mystica 
His  visions,  his  methods,  the  l^pirUual  Exercises  themselves, 
cannot  be  understood  apart  from  their  intimate  relations 
to  that  Mysticism  which  was  characteristic  of  the  religion 
of  Ins  land  and  of  his  age. 

Ignatius  was  no  ordinary  Mystic,  however.  What 
seemed  the  whole  or  the  end  to  Teresa  or  Osuna  was  to 
him  only  a  part,  or  the  rieans  to  something  better.     While 
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he  received  and  rejoiced  in  the  visions  vouchsafed  to  him, 
he  practised  the  keenest  introspection.  He  observed  and 
analysed  the  moods  and  states  of  mind  in  which  the  visions 
came  most  readily  or  the  reverse,  and  made  a  note  of  them 
alL  He  noted  the  postures  and  gestures  of  the  body  which 
helped  or  hindered  the  reception  of  visions  or  profitable 
meditation  on  what  had  been  revealed.  He  saw  that  he 
could  reproduce  or  at  least  facilitate  the  return  of  his 
visions  by  training  and  mastering  his  mind  and  body,  and 
by  subjecting  them  to  a  spiritual  drill  which  might  be 
compared  with  the  exercises  used  to  train  a  soldier  in 
the  art  of  war.  Out  of  these  visions^  introspections, 
comparisons,  experiments  experienced  in  solitude  at 
Manresa,  came  by  long  process  of  gradual  gro¥rth  and 
elaboration  the  famous  Spiritual  Exercise$,  which  may  be 
called  the  soul  of  the  Counter-Beformationy  as  Lather's 
book  on  The  Liberty  of  the  Christian  Man  oon tains  the 
essence  of  Protestantism* 

Ignatius  spent  nearly  a  year  at  Manresa.  He  bad 
accomplished  his  object — ^to  find  himself  at  peaoe  with 
God.  It  remained  to  fulfil  his  vow  of  pilgrinu^  He 
laid  aside  his  hermit's  garb,  and  with  it  his  asoetio 
practices ;  but  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  renounce 
all  property  and  live  absolutely  poor.  He  left  all  the 
money  he  possessed  upon  a  bench  and  walked  to  Barce- 
lona, supporting  himself  by  begging.  There  he  was  given 
a  passage  to  Venice,  and  thence  he  sailed  for  the  Holy 
Land.  His  enthusiasm,  and  above  all  his  project  for 
beginning  a  mission  among  the  Turks,  alarmed  the  cMef  of 
the  Franciscans  in  Jerusalem,  who  insisted  on  shipping 
him  back  to  Italy.  He  reached  Barcelona  determined 
to  pursue  such  studies  as  would  enable  him  to  know 
theology.  He  had  never  learned  Latin,  the  gateway  to  aU 
theological  learning,  &md  the  man  of  thirty  entered  school, 
and  seated  himself  on  the  bench  with  boy&  Thenoe  he  went 
to  Alcala  and  to  Salamanca,  and  attended  classes  in  tiiese 
towns.  Before  be  had  quitted  Manresa  he  had  began  to 
Bpeak  to  others  aboi.t  his  visions,  and  to  persoade  them  to 
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submit  themselves  to  the  spiritual  drill  of  his  Exercises, 
Some  lidies  in  Barcelona  had  become  his  devoted  disciples. 
At  Alcala  and  Salamanca  he  had  tried  to  make  converts 
to  his  system.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  districts, 
fearing  that  this  was  a  new  kind  of  dangerous  Mysticism, 
seized  him,  and  he  was  twice  incarcerated  in  the  episcopal 
Inquisition.  It  would  probably  have  fared  ill  with  him 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intercession  of  some  of  the 
distinguished  ladies  who  had  been  his  disciples.  His 
imprisonment  in  both  cases  was  short,  but  he  was  for- 
bidden to  discriminate  between  mortal  and  venial  sins  (a 
thing  essential  if  he  acted  as  a  spiritual  director)  until 
he  had  studied  theology  for  four  years. 

§  2.  Ignatius  at  Paris. 

With  prompt  military  obedience  Ignatius  decided  to 
study  at  Pari&  He  reached  the  city  in  the  beginning  of 
1528,  driving  an  ass  laden  with  his  books  and  clothes.  He 
went  naturally  to  the  College  Montaigu,  which  under  its 
Principal,  Noel  Beda,  was  the  most  orthodox  in  Paris  ;  but 
with  his  weU  known  determination  to  see  and  judge 
everything  for  himself,  he  soon  afterwards  obtained 
leave  to  reside  in  the  College  Ste.  Barbe,  one  of  the 
most  liberal,  in  which  G^eorge  Buchanan  was  then  a 
B^ent^ 

*  *'  The  reddenoe  of  Ignatliii  Loyola  in  the  OoUege  of  Ste.  Barbe  U 
eonnected  with  an  inoident  which  ia  at  once  illustratiye  of  hia  own  spirit 
and  of  the  manners  of  the  time.  He  had  come  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
study;  hut  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  make  converts  to  his 
great  mission.  Among  these  conyerts  was  a  Spaniard  named  Amador,  a 
promising  student  in  philosophy  in  Ste.  Barhe.  This  Amador,  Loyola  had 
transformed  from  a  diligent  student  into  a  visionary  as  wild  as  himself, 
to  the  intense  indignation  of  tha  University,  and  especially  of  his  own 
countrymen.  Ahout  the  sama  time  Loyda  craved  permission  to  attend  Ste. 
Barhe  as  a  student  of  philosophy.  He  was  admitted  on  the  express  condition 
that  he  should  make  no  attempt  on  the  consciences  of  his  fellows.  Loyola 
kept  his  word  as  far  as  Amador  was  concerned,  but  he  could  not  resist 
tha  temptation  to  oommnnioate  his  visions  to  others.  The  Regent  thrice 
warned  him  of  what  would  bt  tha  result,  and  at  length  mads  his  complaint 
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His  sojourn  in  Paris  conld  not  fail  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  the  middle-aged  Spaniard,  consumed  with 
zeal  to  maintain  in  its  minutest  details  the  old  religion, 
and  to  destroy  heresy  and  disobedienca  Two  passions 
possessed  him,  both  eminently  Spanish.  He  oould  say 
with  St  Teresa  that  he  suffered  so  mmch  to  see  the 
Lutherans,  whose  baptism  had  rendered  them  members  of 
the  Church,  lose  themselves  unhappily,  that  had  he  several 
lives  he  would  willingly  give  them  to  deliver  only  one  of 
them  from  the  horrible  torments  which  awaited  them; 
but  he  also  believed  that  it  was  for  God  a  point  of  honour 
to  avenge  Himself  on  those  who  despised  His  word,  and 
that  it  belonged  to  all  the  foithful  to  be  instruments  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  Almighty. 

His  keen  practical  nature  grasped  the  religious  situa- 
tion in  Paris  (City  and  University),  and  suggested  his 
lifework.  He  saw  the  strength  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
democracy  face  to  face  with  the  Beformation,  and  to 
what  power  it  might  grow  if  it  were  only  organised  and 
subjected  to  a  more  than  military  discipline,  l^atiua 
was  in  Paris  during  the  years  when  partisan  feelings 
ran  riot. 

Francis  L  was  by  taste  and  training  a  man  of  the 
Benaissance.  It  pleased  him  to  be  called  and  to  imagine 
himself  to  be  the  patron  of  men  of  letters.  He  was  as 
devoted  as  his  selfish,  sensual  nature  permitted  him  to  be, 
to   his  sister  Marguerite   d'Angouldme,  and  for  her  sake 

to  the  Prinoipsl  (Jtoqnes  de  Oouy^).  Gfay^  was  fturlom,  and  guf 
orden  that  next  day  Loyola  ahould  be  aabjeoted  to  the  most  dl^graoeftil 
puniahment  the  CoUege  oould  inflict  This  running  of  the  gauntlet,  known 
as  la  $aUe,  waa  administered  in  the  following  manner.  After  dinner,  whea 
all  the  scholars  were  present,  the  masters,  each  with  his  ferule  in  his  hand, 
ranged  themselres  in  a  double  row.  The  delinquent,  stripped  to  the  waisti 
was  then  made  to  pass  between  them,  reoeiying  a  blow  across  the  shoulden 
from  each.  This  was  the  ignominious  punishment  to  which  Loyolsi 
then  in  his  fortieth  year,  as  a  member  of  the  Ck)llege,  was  bound  to  submit 
The  tidings  of  what  was  in  store  for  him  reached  his  ears,  and  in  a  priyata 
interyiew  he  oontriyed  to  turn  away  Gouy^'s  wrath.  .  .  .  This  was  in  162^ 
the  year  of  Buchanan's  entrance  into  Ste.  Barbe  *'  (P.  Hume  Brown,  €fmr§t 
Buchanan,  ffwuaniMl  tmd  Rrfarmer,  Edinburgh,  1890,  pp.  62/.). 
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oonntenanoed  sucli  Bef ormers  as  Lef ^vie  and  the  **  group  of 
Meaux.**  He  had  a  gmdge  agamst  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
ParlemefU  of  Paris  for  their  attempts  to  baffle  the  Concordat 
of  1516;  while  he  recognised  the  power  which  these 
two  formidable  associations  possessed.  He  was  an  anti- 
Sorbonnist,  who  feared  the  Sorbonne  (the  great  theological 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Paris),  and  could  not  help 
displaying  his  dread.  He  had  long  dreamed  of  insti- 
tuting a  CoUige  de  France,  a  free  association  of  learned 
teachers,  men  who  could  introduce  the  New  Learning  and 
form  a  counterpoise  to  the  Sorbonne  which  dominated  the 
Uniyersity.  The  project  took  many  forms,  and  never 
came  to  full  fruition  until  long  after  the  days  of  Frauds ; 
but  the  b^innings  were  sufficient  to  encourage  Beformers 
and  to  irritate  to  fury  the  supporters  of  the  Sorbonna 
The  theological  faculty  of  the  University  was  then  ruled 
by  Noel  Beda,  a  man  of  no  great  intellectual  capacity, 
who  hated  everything  which  seemed  to  menace  medievalism. 
Beda,  by  his  dogged  courage,  by  his  unflinching  determina- 
tion, by  his  intense  conviction  that  he  was  in  the  right, 
was  able  to  wage  a  pitiless  warfare  against  the  New 
Learning  and  every  appearance  of  religious  reforuL  He 
was  able  to  thwart  the  King  repeatedly,  and  more  than 
once  to  attack  him  through  Marguerite,  his  sister.  His 
whole  attitude  and  activity  made  him  a  forerunner  of  the 
Bomanist  League  of  two  generations  later,  and,  like 
the  Leaguers,  he  based  his  power  on  organising  the 
Bomanist  fanaticism  lying  in  the  populace  of  Paris  and 
among  the  students  of  the  Sorbonna  All  this  Loyola 
saw  under  his  eyes  during  his  stay  in  Pari&  He  heard 
the  stulents  of  the  Sorbonne  dnging  their  ferodoua 
song: 

*  PrionB  totu  le  Boi  de  c^oire 
00*0  confonde  ces  chiens  manldieti^ 
Afin  qa'il  n'en  soit  plus  m^moire, 
N^m  plus  que  de  vielz  ob  pourris. 
Aa  feu,  au  feu  I  c'est  leur  report 
Fais-en  justice  1    Dieu  Ta  pennj8*| 
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and  the  defiant  answer: 

«  La  Sorbonna,  la  blgotti^ 

La  Sorbonne  se  taiial 
Son  grand  hoste,  TAriatota^ 
De  la  bonde  s'ostera ! 
Bt  wm  eteoti  qnoi  qu'il  eorti^ 
Jamais  ne  la  lotdera  1 

La  Sorbonne,  la  bigotU^ 

La  Sorbonne  ee  taixal 
•  •  •  •  • 

La  laincte  Escritnie  tonta 
Porement  ee  prescberai 
Bt  tOQte  doctrine  sotta 
Dee  hommei  on  oubllral 

La  Sorbonne,  la  bigotM^ 

La  Sorbonne  ae  taiial*^ 

Amidst  this  seething  orowd  of  warring  students  and 
teachers,  Ignatius  went,  silent,  watchful,  observing  everj- 
thing.  He  cared  little  for  theological  speculation,  being  a 
true  and  typical  Spaniard  The  doctrines  of  the  mediaeval 
theology  were  simply  military  commands  to  his  disciplined 
mind;  things  to  be  submitted  to  whether  understood  or 
not  Heresy  was  mutiny  in  the  rank&  He  had  a 
marvellous  natural  capacity  for  penetrating  the  souls  of 
others,  and  had  cultivated  and  strengthened  it  by  his 
habits  of  daily  introspection  and  of  writing  down  whatever, 
good  or  bad,  passed  through  his  own  souL  It  is  told  of 
him  that  in  company  he  talked  little,  but  quietly  noted 
what  others  said,  and  that  he  had  infinite  genius  for 
observing  and  storing  details.*  He  sought  to  learn  the 
conditions  of  life  and  thought  outside  Paris  and  France, 
and  made  journeys  to  the  Low  Countries  and  to  England, 
saying  little,  thinking  much,  observing  mora  All  the 
time  he  was  winning  the  confidence  of  feUow-students,  and 

^  BiOUtU^  dela  SoMU  d$rmd<dr€  d»  Prote$t(xi^  129. 

'  One  of  Loyola's  earliest  biographers,  Ribadeneyra,  dwells  on  the  eager* 
ness  with  which  Ignatius  welcomed  the  slightest  details  of  the  life  of  his 
disciples  in  the  Indies,  and  how  he  one  day  said  :  "  I  would  assuredly  likf 
to  know,  if  it  were  possihle,  how  many  fleas  bit  them  each  night" 
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taking  infinite  pains  to  do  so — weighing  and  testing  their 
chaiaoter  and  gift&  He  played  billiards  with  some,  paid 
the  college  expenses  of  others,  and  was  slowly,  patiently 
making  his  selection  of  the  yonng  men  whom  he  thought 
fit  to  be  the  confidants  of  his  plans  for  the  regeneration  of 
Christendom,  and  to  be  associates  with  him  in  the  discipline 
which  the  Extrcitu  gave  to  his  own  souL^ 

He  finally  chose  a  little  band  of  nine  disciples — ^Peter 
Faber,  Diego  Lainez,  Francis  Xavier,  Alonzo  Salmeron, 
Nicholas  Boabdilla,  Simon  Bodriguez,  Paul  Broet,  Claude 
Jay,  and  Jean  Codura  Codure  died  early.  Faber,  the 
first  selected,  was  a  Savoyard,  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant, 
with  the  unbending  will  and  fervent  spiritual  imagina- 
tion of  a  highlander.  No  one  of  the  band  was  more 
devoted  to  his  leader.  Francis  Xavier  belonged,  like 
Loyola  himself,  to  an  ancient  Basque  family;  none  was 
harder  to  win  than  this  proud  young  Spaidard.  Lainez 
and  Salmeron  were  Oastilians,  who  had  been  fellow- 
students  with  Ignatius  at  Alcala.  Lainez  had  alwaye 
been  a  prodigy  of  learning,  *  a  young  man  with  the  brain 
of  an  ancient  sage.**  He,  too,  had  been  hard  to  win,  for 
his  was  not  a  nature  to  kindle  easily ;  but  once  subdued 
he  was  the  most  important  member  of  the  band  Salmeron, 
his  early  companion,  was  as  impetuous  and  fiery  as  Lainez 
was  cool  and  logical  He  was  the  eloquent  preacher  of 
the  company.  Boabdilla,  also  a  Spaniard,  was  a  man  of 
restless  energy,  who  needed  the  strictest  discipline  to  make 
him  keep  touch  with  his  brothers.  Bodriguez,  a  Portuguese, 
and  Jay,  from  Oeneva,  were  young  men  of  insinuating 
manners,  and  were  the  destined  diplomatists  of  the  little 
company.  Broet,  a  phl^matic  Netherlander  among  these 
fiery  southerners,  endeared  himself  to  all  of  them  by  his 
sweet  purity  of  souL 

Such  were  the  men  whom  Ignatius  gathered  together 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension  of  Mary  in   1634  in  the 

*  Loyok  had  long  abandoned  the  tow  of  poyerty ;  his  faithful  diedplea, 
the  oiTole  of  Barcelona  ladies,  sent  him  supplies  of  money,  and  he  leoeiTed 
iomt  fh>in  Spanish  merchants  in  France  and  the  Low  Ooontiiea. 
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Chnrch  of  St.  Mary  of  Montmaitre»  then  outside  the  walls 
of  Paris.  There  they  vowed  that  if  no  insuperable 
difficulty  prevented,  they  would  go  together  to  Palestine 
to  work  for  the  good  of  mankind.  If  this  became  im- 
possible, they  would  ask  the  Pope  to  absolve  them  from 
their  vow  and  betake  themselves  to  whatever  work  for  the 
good  of  souls  His  Holiness  directed  them  to  da  No  Order 
was  founded ;  no  vows  of  poverty  and  obedience  were  taken ; 
the  yoimg  men  were  a  band  of  students  who  looked  on 
each  other  as  brothers,  and  who  promised  to  leave  family 
and  friends,  and, "  without  superfluous  money,**  work  together 
for  a  regeneration  of  the  Ghurch.  Faber,  already  in  priest's 
orders,  celebrated  Mass;  the  company  dined  together  at 
St.  Denys.  Such  was  the  quiet  beginning  of  what  grew 
to  be  the  Society  of  Jesua 

The  companions  parted  for  a  season  to  meet  again  at 
Venice. 

IS.  The  Spiriiual  lhoerct$ei.  , 

All  the  nine  associates  had  submitted  themselves  to 
the  spiritual  guidance  of  Ignatius,  and  had  aU  been  sub- 
jected to  the  training  contained  in  the  Exerdtia  SpirituaUcL 
It  is  probable  that  this  manual  of  military  drill  for  the 
soul  had  not  been  perfected  at  the  date  of  the  meeting  at 
Montmartre  (1534),  for  we  know  that  Loyola  worked  at 
it  from  1522  on  to  1548,  when  it  was  approved  by  Pope 
Paul  m. ;  but  it  may  be  well  at  this  stage  to  give  some 
account  of  this  marvellous  book,  which  was  destined  to 
have  such  important  results  for  the  Counter-Reformation.^ 

The  thought  that  the  spiritual  senses  and  faculties 
might  be  strengthened  and  stimulated  by  the  continuous 
repetition  of  a  prescribed  course  of  prayer  and  meditation, 

*  The  BaMrdUa  SpirUueUia  S.  P.  IgnaHi  LoyoltB,  FundatoHi  OriitUi 
SocietatU  Jetu,  and  their  indispeneable  companioii  the  Dinet/Ofiwm  in 
ExereUia  Spiritualia  B,  P.  If.  IgneUii,  are  to  be  found  in  ToL  iy.  of  the 
JfuOi.  Soe,  Jesu,  The  editiona  used  here  are,  of  the  Eaoerci$e$,  that  of 
Antwerp,  1676,  and  of  the  Dindorp,  that  of  Borne,  1616. 
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wa8  not  a  new  one.  The  German  Mystics  of  the  ^arteenth 
centniy,  to  name  no  others,  had  put  their  converts  through 
such  a  discipline,  aid  the  practice  was  not  unusual  among 
the  Dominican&  It  is  most  likely  that  a  book  of  this  kind, 
the  Exeroiiaiorio  dda  vida  qnriial  of  Garcia  de  Cisneros, 
Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Montserrat  (1600),  had  been 
studied  by  Ignatius  while  he  was  at  Manresa.  But  this 
detracts  nothing  from  the  striking  and  unique  originality 
of  the  ExeroUia  SpirUualia;  they  stand  alone  in  plan, 
contents,  and  intended  result^  They  were  the  outcome  of 
Loyola's  protracted  spiritual  struggles,  and  of  his  cool  intro- 
spection of  his  own  soul  during  these  months  of  doubt  and 
angnish.  Their  evident  intention  is  to  guide  the  soul 
through  the  long  series  of  experiences  which  Loyola  had 
endured  unaided*  and  to  lead  it  to  the  peace  whidi  he  had 
found. 

It  18  universally  admitted  that  Ignatius  had  always 
before  him  the  conception  of  military  drill  He  wished  to 
discipline  the  soul  as  the  drill-sergeant  moulds  the  body. 
The  J&Dereises  are  not  closet-rules  for  solitary  believers 
seeking  to  rise  to  oommunion  with  Gkxl  by  a  ladder  of 
meditation.  A  guide  was  indispensable,  the  Master  of  the 
Mcerciaes,  who  had  himself  conquered  aU  the  intricacies  of 
the  method,  and  who,  besides,  must  have  as  intimate  a 
knowledge  as  it  was  possible  to  acquire  of  the  details  of 
the  spiritual  strength  and  weakness  of  his  pupiL  It  was 
the  easier  to  have  this  knowledge,  as  the  disciple  must  be 

>  A  otreftil  ttody  of  tiie  Eamtiiu^  of  the  IHredory,  of  Loyola's  oorrespond- 
eiioo,  and  of  his  nyings  rooorded  hy  early  and  oontemporary  biographera, 
haa  oonTinoed  me  that  the  book  was  mainly  oonstrnoted  out  of  the  abundant 
notes  which  Loyola  took  of  his  own  inward  experiences  at  Manresa,  and 
that  the  only  book  he  used  in  compiling  it  was  the  De  ImiUUione  Chridi 
of  Thomas  k  Eempls — a  book  which  Ignatius  belieyed  to  hare  been  written 
by  Gerson.  We  know  otherwise  how  highly  Ignatius  prized  the  De  ImUa- 
Hone,  When  he  Tisited  the  Abbey  of  Monte  Oasino  he  took  with  him  at 
many  copies  as  there  were  monks  in  the  monastery  ;  it  was  the  one  volume 
which  he  kept  on  the  smaU  table  at  his  bedside ;  and  it  was  the  only  book 
which  the  neophyte  was  permitted  to  read  during  the  first  week  of  the 
Baeerdees  i  "  si  tamen  instru  tori  videbitur,  posset  in  prima  hebdomada  legert 
Ubnim  Oenonia  de  Imitatione  Christi ''  (Dirtdory,  iiL  2). 
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more  than  half  won  before  he  is  invited  to  pass  through 
the  drill  He  must  have  submitted  to  one  of  the  fathers 
in  confession ;  he  must  be  made  to  understand  the  absolute 
necessity  of  abandoning  himself  to  the  exercises  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul ;  he  must  promise  absolute  submission 
to  the  orders  of  the  director ;  he  must  by  frequent  con- 
fession reveal  the  recesses  of  his  soul,  and  describe  the 
most  trivial  thoughts  which  flit  through  it ;  above  all,  he 
must  enter  on  his  prolonged  task  in  a  state  of  the  liveliest 
expectation  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  his  &ithful 
performance  of  the  prescribed  exerdsea^  A  large,  though 
strictly  limited,  discretion  is  permitted  to  the  Master  of  (he 
Exercises  in  the  details  of  the  training  he  insists  upon. 

The  course  of  drill  extends  over  four  weeks  *  (twenty- 
five  days).  It  includes  prolonged  and  detailed  meditations 
on  four  great  subjects:^ — sin  and  conscience;  the  earthly 
Kingdom  of  Christ ;  the  Passion  of  Jesus ;  and  the  Love 
of  Gtod  with  the  Glory  of  the  Bisen  Lord'  During  all 
this  time  the  pupil  must  live  in  absolute  solitude.  Neither 
sight  nor  sound  from  the  world  of  life  and  action  must  be 
allowed  to  enter  and  disturb  him.  He  is  exhorted  to  purge 
his  mind  of  every  thought  but  the  meditation  on  which  he 
is  engaged;  to  exert  all  his  strength  to  make  his  intro- 
spection vivid  and  his  converse  with  the  Deity  unimpeded. 

^  01  Dinctory,  L  iL  t. 

*  It  Is  explained  that  bj  **week''  Is  meant  not  a  space  of  time,  seTei. 
days,  but  a  distinct  sabjeot  of  meditation.  The  drill  may  be  finished  within 
aeren  or  eight  days ;  it  may  have  to  be  prolonged  beyond  the  twenty-five. 
The  first  meditation  is  the  basis  of  all,  and  it  may  have  to  be  repeated  over 
and  over  again  nntil  the  sonl  Is  sufficiently  braised  {Diredoryt  zi  1). 

'  ''Prima  continet  considerationem  peccatorum,  nt  eorom  foeditatem 
oognoscamna,  vereqne  detestemnr  onm  dolore,  et  satis&otione  convenienti. 
Secunda  proponit  vitam  Ghristi  ad  ezcitandnm  in  nobis  desiderium  ac 
stadiam  eam  imitandL  Qnam  imitationem  nt  melius  perfioiamQs,  pro- 
ponitor  etiam  modos  eligendi  vel  vit»  statmn,  qui  sit  mazime  ez  volnntate 
Dei ;  vel  si  jam  eligi  non  possit,  dantur  qneedam  monita  ad  enm  in  qno 
qoisque  sit,  refonnandum.  Tertia  oontinet  Passionem  Ghristi,  qua  miseratio, 
dolor,  oonfusio  generator,  et  illud  imitationis  desiderium  una  cum  Dei  amore 
vehementins  inflammator.  Quarta  demum  est  de  Besnrreotione  Ghristi, 
^nsqae  gloriosiB  apparitionibns,  et  de  beneficiis,  et  similibos^  qiw  partiBsct 
•d  Dei  amoiem  in  nobis  ezoitandam''  (DireeUny^  zi  2). 
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True  meditation,  aecording  to  Ignatius,  ought  to  include 
four  things — a  preparatory  prayer ;  prceludia,  or  the  ways 
of  attuning  the  mind  and  sense  in  order  to  bring  methodi- 
cally and  vividly  some  past  historical  scene  or  embodiment 
of  doctrine  before  the  soul  of  the  pupil ;  puneta,  or  definite 
heads  of  each  meditation  on  which  the  thoughts  are  to  be 
concentrated,  and  on  which  memory,  intellect,  and  will  are 
to  be  individually  exercised ;  eoUoquia,  or  ecstatic  converse 
with  God,  without  which  no  meditation  is  supposed  to  be 
complete,  and  in  which  the  pupil,  having  placed  the 
crucifix  before  him,  talks  to  Qoi  and  hears  His  voice 
answering  him. 

When  the  soul's  progress  on  the  long  spiritual  journey 
in  which  it  is  led  during  these  meditations  is  studied,  one 
can  scarcely  fail  to  note  the  crass  materialism  which  en- 
velops it  at  every  step.  The  pupil  is  required  to  s«e  in 
the  mirror  of  his  imagination  the  boundless  flames  of  hell, 
and  souls  encased  in  burning  bodies ;  to  hsar  the  shrieks, 
bowlings,  and  blasphemies ;  to  imell  the  sulphur  and  intoler- 
able stench;  to  UuU  the  saltness  of  the  tears,  and  to  fed 
the  scorching  touch  of  the  flames.^  When  the  scene  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  is  the  subject  of  meditation,  he 
must  have  in  the  camera  cbacura  ot  his  imagination  a 
garden,  large  or  small,  see  its  enclosing  walls,  gaze  and 
gaze  till  he  discerns  where  Christ  is,  where  the  Apostles 
sleep,  perceive  the  drops  of  sweat,  touch  the  clothes  of  our 
Lord*  When  he  thinks  of  the  Nativity,  he  must  conjure 
up  the  figures  of  Joseph,  Mary,  the  Clnld,  and  a  maid- 
servant,  hear   their  homely  family  talk,  see   them  going 

*  "  Pimetum  primmn  est^  tpeoton  per  imagiiiationem  tmU  Inferoram 
inotndift,  •!  animas  igneis  qoibasdam  oorporibna,  Telnt  ergastnlia  indiins. 
Secondnin,  audire  imagiiuurie,  pUnotns,  ^tiUtaa,  Tooiferationes,  atqus 
blasphemiM  In  Ghrifltam  et  Sanotos  ejoi  fllino  enunpentes.  Tertium, 
imaginario  etiam  olfaota  fhmum,  snlphor,  at  aentiniB  oi^nadam  sea  fieedf 
atqne  potradinis  grayeolentiam  persentire.  Qaartani,  gnatare  similiter  ret 
amarisdmas,  ut  lachrjmas,  ranoorem,  oonndentigqne  yennem.  Qnintam, 
tangere  qnodanunodo  ignes  illoe,  qaoram  taota  anims  ipse  ambanintar'* 
(ExercUia  SpirUualia,  Quintum  SooereiHum  (pp.  106, 100  in  Antwerp  edition 
0(1676)). 
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about  their  ordinary  work.^  The  same  crass  materialiBm 
envelops  the  meditations  about  doctrinal  mysterie& 
Thinking  upon  the  Incarnation  is  almost  childishly  limited 
to  picturing  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  contemplating 
the  broad  surface  of  the  earth  and  men  hurrying  to  de- 
struction, then  resolving  that  the  Second  is  to  descend  to 
save ;  and  to  the  interview  between  the  angel  Gabriel  and 
the  Virgin.* 

A  second  characteristio  of  this  scheme  of  meditation 
is  the  extremely  limited  extent  of  its  sphera  The  atten- 
tion is  confined  to  a  few  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  and 
of  the  Virgin.  No  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament  are 
admitted.  All  theological  speculation  is  strictly  excluded. 
What  is  aimed  at  is  to  produce  an  intense  and  concentrated 
impression  which  can  never  be  effaced  while  life  lasts. 
The  soul  is  alternately  torn  by  terror  and  soothed  by  the 
vision  of  heavenly  delights.  "  The  designed  effect  was  to 
produce  a  vivid  and  varied  hypnotic  dream  of  twenty-five 
days,  from  the  influence  of  which  a  man  should  never 
wholly  free  himself."* 

llie  outstanding  feature,  however,  of  the  EaserciBes  and 
of  the  Directory  is  the  minute  knowledge  they  display  of 
the  bodily  conditions  and  accompaniments  of  states  of 
spiritual  ecstasy,  and  the  continuous,  not  to  say  unscrupu- 
lous, use  they  make  of  physical  means  to  create  spiritual 
abandoa  They  master  the  soul  by  manipulating  the  body. 
Not  that  self-examination,  honest  and  careful  recognition  of 
sins  and  weaknesses  in  presence  of  temptation,  have  no 
place  in  the  prolonged  course  of  disciplina  This  is 
inculcated  with  instructions  which  serve  to  make  it 
detailed,  intense,  almost  scientific.  The  pupil  is  ordered  to 
examine  himseU  twice  a  day,  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the 
evening,  and  to  make  clear  to  himself  every  sin  and  failure 
that  has  marked  his  day's  lifa  He  is  taught  to  enter  them 
all»  day  by  day,  in  a  roister,  which  will  show  him  and  his 

1  Ba»reiH4$,  T§rUa  HMamada,  iL  OtmUmplaHo,  pp.  125,  IM. 

•iWd.  p.  121. 

*  J.  A.  Symondi,  Ths  Bmais$anee  m  JUO^,  The  CaiMie  BeaetUm,  i.  289. 
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confessor  his  moral  condition  with  arithmetical  accuracy  . 
But  during  his  own  period  of  spiritual  struggle  and  depression 
at  Manresa,  Ignatius,  in  spite  of  the  mental  anguish  which 
tore  his  soul,  had  been  noting  the  bodily  accompaniments 
of  his  spiritual  states ;  and  he  pursued  the  same  course  of 
introspection  when  rejoicing  in  the  later  visions  of  God  and 
of  His  grace.  The  Exercises  and  the  Directory  are  full  of 
minute  directions  about  the  physical  conditions  which 
Ignatius  bad  found  by  experience  to  be  the  most  suitable 
for  the  different  subjects  of  meditation.  The  old  Buddhist 
devotee  was  instructed  to  set  himself  in  a  spiritual  trance 
by  the  simple  hypnotic  process  of  gazing  at  his  own  navel ; 
the  Ignatian  directions  are  much  more  complex  The 
glare  of  day,  the  uncertainty  of  twilight,  the  darkness  of 
night  are  all  pressed  into  service ;  some  subjects  are  to  be 
pondered  standing  upright  motionless,  others  while  walking 
to  and  fro  in  the  cell,  when  seated,  when  kneeling,  when 
stretched  prone  on  the  floor ;  some  ought  to  be  meditated 
upon  while  the  body  is  weak  with  fasting,  others  soon  after, 
meals ;  special  hours,  the  morning,  the  evening,  the  middle 
of  the  night,  are  noted  as  the  most  profitable  times  for 
different  meditations,  and  these  vary  with  the  age  and  sex 
of  the  disoipla  Ignatius  recognises  the  infinite  variety 
that  there  is  in  man,  and  says  expressly  that  general  rules 
will  not  fit  every  case.  The  Master  of  Exercises  is  therefore 
enjoined  to  study  the  various  idiosyncrasies  of  his  patients, 
and  vary  his  discipline  to  suit  their  mental  and  physical 
conditions 

It  is  due  chiefly  to  this  use  of  the  conditions  of  the 
body  acting  upon  the  mind  that  Ignatius  was  able  to 
promise  to  his  foUowers  that  the  ecstasies  which  had  been 
hitherto  the  peculiar  privilege  of  a  few  favoured  saints 
should  become  theira  The  Beformation  had  made  the 
world  democratic ;  and  the  Counter-Beformation  invited  the 
mob  to  share  the  raptures  and  the  visions  of  a  St  Catherine 
or  a  St  Teresa. 

The  combination  of  a  dear  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
physkil  condition  may  account  for  much  in  so-called 
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spiritual  moods  with  the  use  made  of  it  to  create  or 
stimulate  these  moods,  oamiot  fail  to  suggest  queetiona  It 
is  easy  to  understand  the  MTstic,  who,  ignorant  of  the 
mysterious  ways  in  which  the  soul  is  acted  upon  by  the 
body,  may  rejoice  in  ecstasies  and  trances  which  haye  been 
stimulated  by  sleepless  nights  and  a  prolonged  course  of 
fasting.  It  is  not  diiBcult  to  understand  the  man  who, 
when  he  has  been  taught,  casts  aside  with  disdain  all  this 
juggling  with  the  soul  through  the  body.  But  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  anyone  who  perceived  with  &tal  clearness  the 
working  of  the  machinery  should  ever  come  to  think  that 
real  piety  could  be  created  in  such  mechanical  waya  To 
believe  with  some  that  the  object  Ignatius  had  was  simply 
to  enslave  mankind,  to  conquer  their  souls  as  a  great 
military  leader  might  master  their  lives,  is  both  impossible 
and  intolerabla  No  one  can  read  the  correspondence  of 
Loyola  without  seeing  that  the  man  was  a  devout  and 
earnest-minded  Christian,  and  that  he  longed  to  bring 
about  a  real  moral  reformation  among  his  contemporarie& 
Perhaps  the  key  to  the  difficulty  is  given  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Ignatius  never  thought  that  the  raptures 
and  the  terrors  his  course  of  exerdses  produced  were  an 
end  in  themselves,  as  did  the  earlier  Mystics.  They  were 
only  a  means  to  what  followed.  Ignatius  believed  with 
heart  and  soul  that  the  essence  of  all  true  religion  was  the 
blindest  submission  to  what  he  called  the  ^true  Spouse 
of  Christ  and  our  Holy  Mother,  which  is  the  orthodox, 
catholic,  and  hierarchical  ChurcL**  We  have  heard  him 
during  his  time  of  anguish  at  Manresa  exclaim,  ^  Show  me, 
0  Lord,  where  I  can  find  Thee ;  I  will  follow  like  a  dog» 
if  I  only  learn  the  way  of  salvation !  **  He  fulfilled  his 
vow  to  the  letter.  He  never  entered  into  the  meaning  of 
our  Lord's  saying,  "  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants  •  .  • 
but  friends " ;  he  had  no  understanding  of  what  St  Paul 
calls  "reasonable  service"  (\oyiic))  Xarpela).  The  only 
obedience  he  knew  was  unreasoning  submission,  the 
obedience  of  a  dog.  His  most  imperative  duty,  he  believed, 
lay  in    the   resignation   of   his   intelligence  and  will  to 
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ecclesiastical  gaidance  in  blind  obedience  to  the  Church. 
It  is  sometimes  forgotten  how  far  Ignatius  carried  this.  It 
is  not  that  he  lays  upon  all  Christians  the  duty  of  uphold- 
ing every  portion  of  the  mediaeval  creed,  of  mediaeval 
customs,  institutions,  and  superstitions;  or  that  the 
philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  of  Bonaventura,  of  the  Master 
of  the  Sentences,  and  of  ''  other  recent  theologians,"  is  to  be 
held  as  authoritative  as  that  of  Holy  Writ ;  *  but  "  if  the 
Church  pronounces  a  thing  which  seems  to  us  white  to  be 
black,  we  must  immediately  say  that  it  is  black."  ^  This 
was  for  him  the  end  of  all  perfection;  and  he  found 
no  better  instrument  to  produce  it  than  the  prolonged 
hypnotio  trance  which  the  Exercises  caused, 

$  4  Ignatius  in  liafy. 

In  the  b^;inning  of  1637  the  ten  assodates  found 
themselves  together  at  Venice.  A  war  between  that 
Bepublic  and  the  Turks  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  think 
of  embarking  for  Pidestine;  and  they  remained,  finding 
solace  in  intercourse  with  men  who  were  longing  for  a 
moral  r^neration  of  the  Church.  Contarini  did  much  for 
them;  Yittoria  Colonna  had  the  greatest  sympathy  with 
their  projects;  Garafib  only  looked  at  them  coldly.  The 
mind  of  Ignatius  was  then  full  of  schemes  for  improving  the 
moral  tone  of  society  and  of  the  Church — daily  prayer  in 
the  village  churches,  games  of  chance  forbidden  by  law ; 
priests'  concubines  forbidden  to  dress  as  honest  women  did, 
etc; — all  of  which  things  Contarini  and  Yittoria  had  at 
heart 

After  a  brief  stay  in  Yenice»  Ignatius,  Lainez,  and 
Faber  travelled  to  Some,  and  were  joined  there  by  the 
others  in  Easter  week    (1638).      No  Pontiff    was    so 

*  These  and  other  deckntions  of  a  like  kind  axe  to  he  found  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  JSxerMa  SpMliMoiiat  entitled  Biguia  aliquot  Mtv^mdoB  Mi 
€um  ofihodoxa  SedeHa  vert  ientiammi. 

'  Ibid,  **  Si  qnid,  qnod  oeolii  nostril  appazet  alhom,  nigrum  ilia  (eoolesia 
oatholioa)  esse  definierit^  dahemm  iUdsm,  qvod  nigram  sit|  pTOnnntiare** 
(fiegula,  18,  p.  967). 
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accessible  as  Paul  UL,  and  the  three  had  an  aadienoe»  in 
which  they  explained  their  missionarj  projects.  But  this 
journey  through  Italy  had  evidently  given  Ignatius  and  his 
companions  new  ideas.  The  pilgrimage  to  Palestine 
was  definitely  abandoned*  the  money  which  had  been 
collected  for  the  voyage  was  returned  to  the  donors,  and 
the  associates  took  possession  of  a  deserted  oonvent  near 
Yicenza  to  talk  over  their  future.  This  conference  may 
be  called  the  second  stage  in  the  formation  of  the  Order. 
They  all  agreed  to  adopt  a  few  simple  rules  of  life — thej 
were  to  support  themselves  by  b^ing ;  they  were  to  go 
two  by  two,  and  one  was  always  to  act  as  the  servant  for 
the  time  being  of  the  other ;  they  were  to  lodge  in  public 
hospitals  in  order  to  be  ready  to  care  for  the  sick ;  and 
they  pledged  themselves  that  theur  chief  work  would  be  to 
preach  to  those  who  did  not  go  to  church,  and  to  teach  the 
young. 

The  Italian  towns  speedily  saw  in  theur  midst  a  new 
kind  of  preachers,  who  had  caught  the  habits  of  the  well- 
known  popular  improviscUari.  They  stood  on  the  kerbnatoneB 
at  the  comers  of  streets;  they  waved  their  hats;  they 
called  aloud  to  the  passers-by.  When  a  small  crowd  was 
gathered  they  b^an  their  sermons.  They  did  not  preach 
theology.  They  spoke  of  the  simple  commands  of  God  set 
forth  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  insisted  that  all  sins 
were  followed  by  punishment  here  or  hereafter.  They  set 
forth  the  prescriptions  of  the  ChurcL  They  described  the 
pains  of  hell  and  the  joys  of  heaven.  The  crowds  who 
gathered  could  only  partially  understand  the  quaint  mixture 
of  Italian  and  Spanish  which  they  heard.  But  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Italian  populace  had  always  been 
easily  afiTected  by  impassioned  religious  appeals,  and  the 
companions  created  something  like  a  revival  among  tbfb 
masses  of  the  town& 

It  war  this  experience  which  made  Ignatius  decide  upon 
founding  a  Company  of  Jems.  It  was  the  age  of  military 
companies  in  Italy,  and  the  mind  of  Ignatius  always 
resphndod  to  anytiiing  which  suggested  a  soldiei^s  lifa^ 
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Other  Oideis  might  take  the  names  of  theu*  founders ;  he 
resolved  that  his  personality  should  be  absorbed  in  that 
of  his  Crucified  Lord.  The  thought  of  a  new  Order 
commended  itself  to  his  nine  companions.  They  left  their 
preaching,  journeyed  by  various  paths  to  Bome,  each  of 
them  meditating  on  the  Constitution  which  was  to  be  drafted 
and  presented  to  the  Pope. 

The  assodates  speedily  settled  the  outUnes  of  their 
Constitution.  Cardinal  Contarini,  ever  the  friend  of  Loyola, 
formally  introduced  them  to  the  Pope.  In  audience, 
Ignatius  explained  his  projects,  presented  the  draft  Con- 
stitution of  the  proposed  new  Order,  showed  how  it  was  to 
be  a  militia  vowed  to  perpetual  wcurfare  against  all  the 
enemies  of  the  Papacy,  and  that  one  of  the  vows  to  be 
taken  was :  **  That  the  members  will  consecrate  their 
lives  to  the  continual  service  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Popes,  will  fight  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  and 
will  serve  the  Lord  and  the  Boman  Pontiff  as  Ood'a 
Vicar  upon  earth,  in  such  wise  that  they  shall  be  bound 
to  execute  immediately  and  without  hesitation  or  excuse 
all  that  the  reigning  Pontiff  or  his  successors  may  enjoin 
upon  them  for  the  profit  of  souls  or  for  the  propagation 
of  the  faith,  and  shall  do  so  in  all  provinces  whithersoever 
he  may  send  them,  cunong  Turks  or  any  other  infidels,  to 
the  furthest  Ind,  as  well  as  in  the  region  of  heretics, 
schismatics,  or  unbelievers  of  any  kind.''  Paul  m.  was 
impressed  with  the  support  that  the  proposed  Order 
would  bring  to  the  Papacy  in  its  time  of  stress.  He  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  recognised  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  proposals  laid  before  him,  and  he  knew  that 
the  associates  were  popular  all  over  Italy  and  among  the 
people  of  Boma  But  all  such  schemes  had  to  be  referred 
to  a  commission  of  three  Cardinals  to  report  before  formal 
sanction  could  be  given. 

Then  Loyola's  troubles  b^an.  The  astute  politicians 
who  guided  the  counsels  of  the  Vatican  were  suspicious 
of  the  movement.  They  had  no  great  liking  for  Spanish 
Mysticism  organised  as  a  fighting  force ;  they  disliked  the 
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enormous  powers  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  General 
of  the  "Company";  they  believed  that  the  Church  had 
suffered  from  the  multiplication  of  Orders ;  eight  months 
elapsed  before  all  these  difficulties  were  got  rid  oi 
Ignatius  has  placed  on  record  that  they  were  the  hardest 
months  in  his  lif  a 

During  their  prolonged  audience  Paul  m.  had  recognised 
the  splendid  erudition  of  Lainez  and  Faber.  He  engaged 
them,  and  somewhat  later  Salmeron,  as  teachers  of 
theology  in  the  Soman  University,  where  they  won 
golden  opiniona  Ignatius  meanwhile  busied  himself  in 
perfecting  his  Exercises,  in  explaining  them  to  influential 
persons,  and  in  inducing  many  to  try  their  effect  upon 
their  own  souls.  Contarini  begged  for  and  received  a 
MS.  copy.  Dr.  Ortiz,  the  Ambassador  of  Charles  v.  at  Some, 
submitted  himself  to  the  discipline,  and  became  an  enthusi- 
astic supporter*  ''It  was  then,"  says  Ignatius,  ''that  I 
first  won  the  favour  and  respect  of  learned  and  influential 
men.**  But  the  opposition  was  strong.  The  old  accusa- 
tions of  heresy  were  revived.  Ignatius  demanded  and 
was  admitted  to  a  private  audience  of  the  Pope.  He  has 
described  the  interview  in  one  of  his  lettera^  He  spoke 
with  His  Holiness  for  more  than  an  hour  in  his  private 
room;  he  explained  the  views  and  intentions  of  himself 
and  of  his  companions ;  he  told  how  he  had  been  accused 
of  heresy  several  times  in  Spain  and  at  Paris,  how  he 
had  even  been  imprisoned  at  Alcala  and  Salamanca,  and 
that  in  each  case  careful  inquiry  had  established  his 
innocence;  he  said  he  knew  that  men  who  wished  to 
preach  incurred  a  great  responsibility  before  Qod  and 
man,  and  that  they  must  be  free  from  every  tamt  of 
erroneous  doctrine ;  and  he  besought  the  Pope  to  examine 
and  test  him  thoroughly.*     On  Sept  27th,  1640,  the  BuU 

*  Oartas  de  8«m  Tgnado  de  Loyola,  fwndadar  d$  Is  OomptitUm  d$  Jomu 
(Madrid,  1874,  etc.),  No.  14. 

'  Ignatius  wm  fond  of  recalling  these  aoonaationB  and  aoqnittali.  In 
a  celebrated  letter  to  the  Ring  of  Portugal  he  laid  that  he  had  been  ei^t 
timea  aocused  of  hereey  and  as  often  aoqoitted,  and  tiiat  theee  acooiatioiMi 
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Regimini  milUantis  ecdesice  was  published,  and  the  Company 
of  Jesm  was  founded.  The  student  band  of  Montmartre, 
the  association  of  revivalist  preachers  of  Vicenza,  became 
a  new  Order,  a  holy  militia  pledged  to  fight  for  the 
Papacy  against  all  its  assailants  everywhere  and  at  all 
costs.  In  the  Bull  the  members  of  the  Company  were 
limited  to  sixty,  whether  as  a  concession  to  opponents  or 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Ignatius,  is  unknown. 
It  might  have  been  from  the  latter  cause.  In  times  of  its 
greatest  popularity  the  nimiber  of  members  of  full  standing 
has  never  been  very  large — not  more  than  one  per  cent, 
of  those  who  bear  the  nama^  The  limitation,  from 
whatever  motive  it  was  inserted,  was  removed  in  a 
second  Bull,  Itytmctum  nobis,  dated  March  14th,  1648. 

16.  The  Society  of  Jetui. 

On  April  4th,  1541,  six  out  of  the  ten  original 
members  of  the  Order  (four  were  absent  from  Some)  met 
to  elect  their  General ;  three  of  those  at  a  distance  sent 
their  votes  in  writing ;  Ignatius  was  chosen  unanimously. 
He  declined  the  honour,  and  was  again  elected  on  April 
7th.  He  gave  way,  and  on  April  22nd  (1541)  be  received 
the  vows  of  his  associates  in  the  church  of  San  Paolo 
fuori  U  muroL 

The  new  Order  became  famous  at  once;  numbers 
sought  to  join  it;  and  Ignatius  found  himself  compelled 
to  admit  more  members  than  he  liked.  He  felt  that  the 
more  his  Society  increased  in  numbers  and  the  wider  its 
sphere  of  activi^,  the  greater  the  need  for  a  strict  system 
of  laws  to  govern  it  All  other  Orders  of  monks  had 
their  rules,  which  stated  the  duties  of  the  members,  the 

hftd  ittUj  axiaan,  iiol  fWim  aaj  aiiooUtloiis  he  luid  •?«  lu^ 
LotlMfani^  or  AUmhndm  (Imetioal  Ifjatios),  but  fWim  tiie  artoniihmmt 
oanied  bj  the  tet  that  ha,  an  onlearned  man,  ahoold  pfeaama  to  apaak 
•boot  thbigi  dhrlne  (Obrioa  di  8tm  Ignaeia,  etc,  Ko.  62). 

>AtthetimaofIgnatfaia'<aath(lM6),  "thePiofiBaiadoftfaaroivyowa,'* 
who  wara  tha  Soaiatj  in  tfaa  atriotoat  aaoaa^  and  who  akaa  had  anj  ahaia 
In  tti  g&fmmmmk,  nimb«ad  anly  thlrty-iiTa^ 
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mode  of  their  living  together,  and  expressed  the  common 
sentiment  which  bound  them  to  each  other.  The  Company 
of  Jesus,  which  from  the  first  was  intended  to  have  a 
strict  military  discipline,  and  whose  members  were  meant 
to  be  simply  dependent  units  in  a  great  machine  moved 
by  the  man  chosen  to  be  their  (General,  required  such  rules 
even  more  than  any  other.  Ignatius  therefore  set  himself 
to  work  on  a  Constitution.  All  we  know  of  the  first 
Constitution  presented  by  the  ten  original  members  when 
they  had  their  audience  with  Pope  Paul  m.,  is  contained 
in  the  Bull  of  Foundation,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
somewhat  vagua  It  did  contain,  however,  four  features, 
perhaps  five,  if  the  fourth  vow  of  special  obedience  to  the 
Pope  be  included,  which  were  new.  The  Company  was 
to  be  a  fighting  Order,  a  holy  militia ;  it  was  to  work  for 
the  propagation  of  the  faith,  especially  by  the  education 
of  the  yoimg ;  the  members  were  not  to  wear  any  special 
or  distinctive  dress;  and  the  power  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  General  was  much  greater  than  that  permitted  to 
the  heads  of  any  other  of  the  monastic  Ordara  At  the 
same  time,  constitutional  limitations,  resembling  those  in 
other  Orders,  were  placed  on  the  power  of  the  General 
There  was  to  be  a  council,  consisting  of  a  majority  of  the 
members,  whom  the  General  was  ordered  to  consult  on  all 
important  occasions ;  and  in  less  weighty  matters  he  was 
bound  to  take  the  advice  of  the  brethren  near  him. 
Proposed  changes  tending  to  free  the  General  from  these 
limitations  were  given  effect  to  in  the  Bulls,  Licet  debUum 
pastorcUis  officii  (Oct.  18th,  1549)  and  Eaposeit  pastoralis 
officii  (July  21st,  1650);  but  the  Bulls  themselves  make 
it  clear  that  the  Constitution  had  not  taken  final  form 
even  then.  It  is  probable  that  the  completed  Constitution 
drafted  by  Ignatius  was  not  given  to  the  Society  until 
after  his  death. 

The  way  in  which  he  went  to  work  was  charaoteristiQ 
of  the  man,  at  once  sternly  practical  and  wildly  visionary. 
He  first  busied  bmiself  with  arrangements  for  starting  the 
educational   work   which   the   Company  had   undertaken 
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to  do;  he  aiworted  the  members  of  his  Society  mto 
Tarione  daasee;^  and  then  he  turned  to  the  Constitution. 
He  asked  tour  of  his  original  oompanions,  Lainez,  Sahneron, 
Broet^  and  Jaj,  all  of  whom  were  in  £ome»  to  go  carefullj 
over  all  the  promises  which  had  been  made  to  the  Fope» 
or  what  might  be  implied  in  them,  and  from  this  material 
to  form  a  draft  Constitution.  He  gave  them  one  direction 
only  to  guide  them  in  their  work :  they  were  to  see  that 
nothing  was  set  down  which  might  imply  that  it  was  a 
deadly  sin  to  alter  the  rules  of  the  Company  in  time  to  come. 
The  fundamental  aim  of  his  Company  was  different  from 
that  of  all  other  Orders.  It  was  not  to  consist  of  societies 
of  men  who  lived  out  of  the  world  to  save  their  own  souls, 
as  did  the  Benedictines ;  nor  was  it  established  merely  to 
be  a  preaching  association^  like  the  Dominicans;  it  was 
more  than  a  fraternity  of  love,  like  the  Franciscans.  It 
was  destmed  to  aid  fellow-men  in  every  way  possible ;  and 
by  feUow-men  Ignatius  meant  the  obedient  children  of  the 
cathoUo  hierarchical  Church.  It  was  to  fight  the  enemies 
of  Grod's  Vicar  upon  earth  with  every  weapon  available. 
The  rules  of  other  Orders  could  not  help  him  much.  He 
had  to  think  all  out  for  himself.  During  these  months 
and  years  l^poatius  kept  a  diary,  in  which  he  entered  as  in 
a  ledger  his  moods  of  mind,  the  thoughts  that  passed 
throng  it,  the  visions  he  saw,  and  the  hours  at  which 
they  came  to  him.*  Every  possible  problem  connected 
witii  the  Constitntion  of  his  Company  was  pondered 
painfulfy.     It  took  him  a  month's  meditation  ere  he  saw 

>  Th*  Sodflty  wme  to  oonsist  of  (1)  Novleu  who  had  been  careftilly 
•elected  (a)  for  the  prieethood,  or  (&)  for  seonlar  work,  or  (e)  whose  special 
Tocation  waa  yet  imdeteniiined— the  ImdiffwmUi ;  (2)  the  Scholadici,  who 
had  paaaed  through  a  noTidate  of  two  years,  and  who  had  to  spend  fire 
years  In  itody,  then  five  years  as  teachers  of  junior  classes ;  (8)  Cotuffutan, 
ipirltnal  or  temporal— the  one  set  sharing  in  all  the  missionary  work  of 
the  Society,  preaching  or  teaching,  the  other  in  the  corresponding  temporal 
dutiee;  (4)  tk$  Prqfumd  tfihM  Four  Vows,  who  were  the  ^lite  of  the  Society, 
•ad  who  alone  had  a  share  in  its  goTcmment  Heads  of  Oolleges  and 
Besidenoes  were  taken  from  the  third  class. 

*  This  diary  was  need  by  Yigilio  Kolarci  in  his  Chmpendio  detta  FUm 
M  &  IgmUo  di  LoMa  (Tenke,  2nd  ed.,  ldS7)»  pp.  197-211. 
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how  to  define  the  relation  of  the  Society  to  propertj. 
Every  solution  came  to  him  in  a  flash  with  the  effect 
of  a  revelation,  usually  in  the  short  hour  before  Mass. 
Once,  he  records,  it  took  place  ^  on  the  street  as  I  re- 
turned from  Cardinal  CarpL*"  It  was  in  this  way  that 
the  Constitution  grew  under  his  hands,  and  he  believed 
that  both  it  and  the  Exerdsa  were  founded  on  direct 
revelations  from  GknL 

This  was  the  Constitution  which  was  presented  by 
Lamez  to  the  assembly  which  elected  him  the  successor 
of  Loyola  (July  2nd,  1558).  Hie  new  General  added  a 
commentary  or  Direetorium  of  his  own,  which  was  also 
accepted.     Tt  received  papal  sanction  under  Pius  iv. 

In  this  Constitution  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  revealed 
as  an  elaborate  hierarchy  rising  from  Novices  through 
Scholastics,  Coadjutors,  Professed  of  Four  Vows,  with  the 
General  at  its  head,  an  autocrat,  controlling  every  part, 
even  the  minutest,  of  the  great  machine.  Nominally,  he 
was  bound  by  the  Constitution,  but  the  inner  principle  of 
this  elaborate  system  of  laws  was  apparent  fixity  of  type 
qualified  by  the  utmost  laxity  in  practice.  The  most 
stable  principles  of  the  Constitution  were  explained  or 
explained  away  in  the  Diredarium,  and  by  such  an 
elaborate  labyrinth  of  exceptions  that  it  proved  no  barrier 
to  the  will  of  the  General  He  stood  with  his  hand  on 
the  lever,  and  could  do  as  he  pleased  with  the  vast 
machine,  which  responded  in  all  its  parts  to  his  slightest 
touch.  He  had  almost  unlimited  power  of  ^dispensing 
with  formalities,  freeing  from  obligations,  shortening  and 
lengthening  the  periods  of  initiation,  retarding  or  advancing 
a  member  in  his  career.''  Every  member  of  the  Society 
was  bound  to  obey  his*  immediate  superiors  as  if  they 
stood  for  him  in  the  place  of  Christ,  and  that  to  the  extent 
of  doing  what  he  considered  wrong,  of  believing  that  black 
was  white  if  the  General  so  willed  it.  The  General  resided 
at  Bome,  holding  all  the  threads  of  the  complicated  affiura 
of  the  Society  in  his  handa  receiving  minute  reports  of  the 
secret  and  personal  history  of  every  one  of  its  membera. 
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dealing  as  he  pleased  with  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest 
of  his  sobordinatesL 

^  Yet  the  (General  of  the  Jesuits,  like  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
had  his  hands  tied  hj  subtly  powerful  though  almost 
invisible  fetters.  He  was  subjected  at  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  night  to  the  surveillance  of  five  sworn  spies, 
especially  appointed  to  prevent  him  from  altering  the  type 
or  n^lecting  the  concerns  of  the  Order.  The  first  of  these 
functionaries,  named  the  Administrator,  who  was  frequently 
also  the  confessor  of  the  General,  exhorted  him  to  obedience, 
and  reminded  him  that  he  must  do  all  things  for  the  glory 
of  GkKL  Obedience  and  t^e  glory  of  Ood,  in  Jesuit  phrase- 
ology, meant  the  maintenance  of  the  Company.  The  other 
four  were  styled  Assistants.  They  had  under  their  charge 
the  affidrs  of  the  chief  provinces ;  one  overseeing  the  Indies, 
another  Portugal  and  Spain,  a  third  France  and  .Germany, 
a  fourth  Italy  and  Sicily.  Together  with  the  Administrator, 
the  Assistants  were  nominated  by  the  General  Congr^ation 
(an  assembly  of  the  Professed  of  the  Four  Vows),  and  could 
not  be  removed  or  replaced  without  its  sanction.  It  was 
their  duty  to  r^^te  the  daily  life  of  the  General,  to 
control  his  private  expenditure  on  the  scale  which  they 
determined,  to  prescribe  what  he  should  eat  and  drink, 
to  appoint  his  hours  for  sleep,  and  religious  exercises,  and 
the  transaction  of  public  businee&  •  •  •  The  Company  of 
Jesus  was  thus  based  upon  a  system  of  mutual  and  pervasive 
espionaga  Hie  novice  on  entering  had  all  his  acts,  habits, 
and  personal  qualities  roistered.  As  he  advanced  in  his 
career,  he  was  surrounded  by  jealous  brethren,  who  felt  it 
their  duty  to  report  his  slightest  weakness  to  a  superior. 
The  superiors  were  watched  by  one  another  and  by  their 
inferiors.  Masses  of  secret  iidormation  poured  into  the 
secret  cabinet  of  the  General ;  and  the  General  himself  ate, 
slept,  prayed,  worked,  and  moved  beneath  the  fixed  gaze  of 
ten  vigilant  eyes.**  ^ 

Historians  hate  not  been  slow  to  point  out  the  evils 
which  this  Society  has  wrought  in  the  world,  its  purely 
political  aims,  the  worldliness  which  deadened  its  spiritual 
life,  and  its  degradation  of  morals,  which  had  so  much  to 

*  Symondf,  TJU  Smainanct  im  Italy,  Th$  CaikolU  SmMm  (London, 
ISSd),  L  298,  294. 
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do  with  sapping  the  ethical  life  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries.  It  is  frequently  said  that  the  cool-headed 
Lainez  is  responsible  for  moijt  of  the  evil,  and  that  a  change 
may  be  dated  from  his  Generalship.  There  seems  to  l>e  a 
wide  gulf  fixed  between  the  Mystic  of  Manresa,  the  revival 
preacher  of  Vicenza,  the  genuine  home  mission  work  in 
Eome,  and  the  astute,  ruthless  worldly  political  work  of 
the  Society.  Yet  abnost  all  the  changes  may  be  traced 
back  to  one  root,  the  conception  which  Ignatius  held  of 
what  was  meant  by  true  religion.  It  was  for  him,  from 
first  to  last,  an  unreasoning,  blind  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  the  catholic  hierarchic  Church.  It  was  this 
which  poisoned  the  very  virtues  which  gave  Loyola's 
intentions  their  strength,  and  introduced  an  inhuman 
element  from  the  start 

He  set  out  with  the  noble  thought  that  he  would 
work  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men;  but  his  idea  of 
religion  narrowed  his  horizon.  His  idea  of  ''neighbour** 
never  went  beyond  the  thought  of  one  who  owed  entire 
obedience  to  the  Itoman  Pontiff — all  others  were  as  much 
outside  the  sphere  of  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  as  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  were  for  the  earliest  Crusadera 
Grodfrey  of  Bouillon  was  both  devout  and  tender-hearted, 
yet  when  he  rode,  a  conqueror,  into  Jerusalem  up  the 
street  filled  with  the  corpses  of  slaughtered  Moslems,  he 
saw  a  babe  wriggling  on  the  breast  of  its  dead  moUier, 
and,  stooping  in  his  saddle,  he  seized  it  by  the  ankle  and 
dashed  its  head  against  the  walL  For  Ignatius,  as  for 
Godfrey,  all  outside  the  catholic  and  hierarchic  Church 
were  not  men,  but  wolve& 

He  was  filled  with  the  heroic  conception  that  his 
Company  was  to  aid  their  fellow-men  in  every  department 
of  earthly  life,  and  the  political  drove  out  all  other 
considerations ;  fur  it  contained  the  spheres  within  which 
the  whole  human  life  is  lived.  Thus,  while  he  preferred  for 
himself  the  society  of  learned  and  devout  men,  his  acute 
Basque  brain  soon  perceived  their  limitations,  and  the 
Jesuit  historian  Orlandino  tells  us  that  Ignatius  selected 
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the  members  of  his  Company  from  men  who  knew  the 
world,  and  were  of  good  social  position.  He  forbade  very 
rightly  the  follies  of  ascetic  piety,  when  the  discipline  of 
the  Mcerdses  had  been  accomplished ;  it  was  only  repeated 
when  energies  flagged  or  symptoms  of  insubordination 
appeared.  Then  the  Oeneral  ordered  a  second  course,  as 
a  physidan  sends  a  patient  to  the  cure  at  some  watering- 
place.  The  Constitution  directs  that  novices  were  to  be 
sought  among  those  who  had  a  comely  presence,  with  good 
memones,  manageable  tempers,  quick  observation,  and  free 
from  all  indiscreet  devotion.  The  Society  formed  to  fight 
the  Benaissance  as  well  as  Protestantism,  borrowed  from  its 
enemy  the  thought  of  general  culture,  training  every  part 
of  the  mind  and  body,  and  rendering  the  possessor  a  man 
of  the  world. 

No  one  can  read  the  letters  of  Ignatius  without  seeing 
the  fund  of  native  tenderness  that  there  was  in  the  stem 
Spanish  soldier.  That  it  was  no  mere  sentiment  appears 
in  many  ways,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  his  infinite 
pty  for  the  crowds  of  fallen  women  in  Bome,  and  in  his 
wise  methods  of  rescue  work.  It  was  this  tenderness  which 
led  him  to  his  greatest  mistake.  He  held  that  no  one 
could  be  saved  who  was  not  brought  to  a  state  of  abject 
obedience  to  the  hierarchic  Church ;  that  such  obedience 
was  the  only  soil  in  which  true  virtues  could  be  planted 
and  grow.  He  believed,  moreover,  that  the  way  in  which 
the  ~  common  man"  could  be  thoroughly  broken  to  this 
obedience  was  through  the  confessional  and  the  directorate, 
and  therefore  that  no  one  should  be  soared  from  confession 
or  from  trust  in  his  director  by  undue  severity.  In  his 
eagerness  to  seoure  these  inestimable  benefits  for  the 
largest  number  of  men,  he  over  and  over  again  ei^joined 
the  members  of  his  Society  to  be  very  cautious  in  coming  to 
the  oondusion  that  any  of  their  penitents  was  guilty  of  a 
mortal  sin.  Such  was  the  almost  innocent  beginning  of 
that  Jesuit  casuistry  which  in  the  end  almost  wiped  out 
the  possibility  of  anyone  who  professed  obedience  commit- 
ting a  mortal  sin,  and  occasioned  the  profane  description 
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of  Father  Bauny,  the  famous  French  director — "  Baony  qui 
toUit  peccata  mundi  per  definitionem.'* 

The  Society  thus  organised  became  powerful  almost  at 
once.  It  made  rapid  progress  in  Italy.  Lainez  was  sent 
to  Venice,  and  fought  the  slumbering  Protestantism  there, 
at  Brescia,  and  in  the  Val  Tellina.  Jay  was  sent  to 
Ferrara  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Ben^  of  France,  its 
Duchess.  Salmeron  went  to  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  chief 
Italian  towns  welcomed  the  members  of  the  new  Order. 
Noble  and  devout  ladies  gave  their  aid.  Oolites  were 
opened ;  schools,  where  the  education  was  not  merely  tree, 
but  superior  to  what  was  usually  given,  were  soon  crowded 
with  pupils.  .  Bome  remained  the  centre  and  stronghold  of 
the  Company. 

Portugal  was  won  at  onoa  Xavier  and  Bodrigues 
were  sent  thera  They  won  over  King  John,  and  he 
speedily  became  their  obedient  pupiL  Efo  delivered  into 
their  hands  his  new  University  at  Coimbra,  and  the 
Humanist  teachers,  George  Buchanan  among  them,  were 
persecuted  and  dispersed,  and  replaced  by  Jesuit  professors. 

Spain  was  more  difficult  to  win.  The  land  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  Dominicans,  and  had  been  so  for  genera- 
tions; and  they  were  unwilling  to  admit  any  intruders. 
But  the  new  Order  soon  gained  ground.  It  was  native  to 
the  soil  It  had  its  roots  in  that  Mysticism  which  pervaded 
the  whole  Peninsula.  Ignatius  gained  one  distinguished 
convert,  Francis  Borgia,  Duke  of  Candia  and  Yioeroy  of 
Catalonia.  He  placed  the  University  he  had  found^  in 
their  hands.  He  joined  the  Order,  and  became  the  third 
General.  His  influence  counterbalanced  the  suspicions  of 
Charles  v.,  who  had  no  liking  for  sworn  bondmen  of  the 
Vatican,  and  they  soon  laid  firm  hold  on  the  people. 

In  France  their  progress  was  slow.  The  University 
and  the  ParlemerU  of  Paris  opposed  them,  and  the  Sorbonne 
made  solemn  pronouncement  against  their  doctrine.  Still 
they  were  able  to  found  CoU^es  at  St.  Omer,  Douai,  and 
Rheims. 

Ignatius  had  his  eye  on  Germany  from  the  first     He 
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longed  to  combat  heresy  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  Boabdilla, 
Faber,  and  Jay  were  sent  there  at  once.  Boabdilla  won  the 
confidence  of  William,  Duke  of  Bavaria;  Jay  insinuated 
himself  into  the  counsels  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  and 
Faber  did  the  most  important  work  of  the  three  by  winning 
for  the  Society,  Petrus  Canisius.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
patrician  of  Nymwegen,  trained  in  Humanist  lore,  drawn 
by  inner  sympathy  to  the  Christian  Mysticism  of  Tauler, 
and  yet  steadfast  in  his  adherence  to  the  theology  of  the 
mediseval  Church.  Faber  soon  became  conscious  of  his 
own  deficiencies  tor  the  work  to  be  done  in  Germany. 
His  first  appearance  was  at  the  Beligious  Conference  at 
Worms,  where  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Calvin 
and  Melanchthon,  and  where  his  colleagues,  Eck  and 
Cochlseus,  were  rather  ashamed  of  him.  The  enthusiastic 
Savoyard  lacked  almost  everything  for  the  position  into 
which,  at  the  bidding  of  his  General,  he  had  thrust  himself. 
Since  then  he  had  been  wandering  through  those  portions 
of  Germany  which  had  remained  faithful  to  Bome,  seeking 
individual  converts  to  the  principles  of  the  Society, 
and  above  all  some  one  who  had  the  gifts  for  the 
work  Ignatius  hoped  to  do  in  that  country.  It  is  some- 
what interesting  to  note  that  almost  all  the  German 
Boman  Catholics  who  were  attracted  by  him  to  the  new 
Order  were  men  who  had  leanings  towards  the  fourteenth 
century  Mystics — men  like  Gerard  Hammond,  Prior  of  the 
Carthusians  of  Eoln.  Faber  caught  Canisius  by  means  of 
his  Mysticism.  He  met  him  at  Mainz,  explained  the 
ExereiHa  SpirUualia  to  him,  induced  the  young  man  to 
undergo  the  course  of  discipline  which  they  prescribed,  and 
won  him  for  Loyola  and  the  Company.  *'  He  is  the  man," 
wrote  Faber  to  Ignatius,  **  whom  I  have  been  seeking — ^if 
he  is  a  man,  and  not  rather  an  angel  of  the  Lord." 

Ignatius  speedily  recognised  the  value  of  the  new 
recruit  He  saw  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  kept  long  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  Company,  and  gave  him  more  liberty 
of  action  than  he  allowed  to  his  oldest  associates.  Faber 
bad  sent  him  grievous  reports  about  the  condition  of  affoirs 
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in  Oermany.  "It  is  not  misinterpretation  of  Soripturey'' 
he  wrote,  *'  not  spedons  arguments,  not  the  Lutherans  with 
their  preaching  and  persuasions,  that  have  lost  so  many 
provinces  and  towns  to  the  Soman  Church,  but  the 
scandalous  lives  of  the  ministers  of  religion.**  He  felt 
his  helplessnesa  He  was  a  foreigner,  and  the  Germans  did 
not  like  strangers.  He  could  not  speak  their  language,  and 
his  Latin  gave  him  a  very  limited  audience.  People  and 
priests  looked  on  him  as  a  spy  sent  to  report  their 
weaknesses  to  Home.  When  he  discoursed  about  the 
Exerdtia,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  men  to  try  them,  he 
was  accused  of  urging  a  "new  religion."  When  he 
attempted  to  form  student  associations  in  connection  with 
the  Company,  it  was  said  that  he  was  urging  the  formation 
of  "conventicles**  outside  the  Church's  ordinances.  But 
the  adhesion  of  Canisius  changed  all  that.  He  was  a 
German,  one  of  themselves ;  his  orthodoxy  was  undisputed ; 
he  was  an  eminent  scholar,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
young  masters  of  the  University  of  Koln,  a  leader  among 
its  most  promising  studenta  Under  his  guidance  the 
student  associations  grew  strong ;  after  his  example  young 
men  offered  themselves  for  the  discipline  of  the  Exercises. 
Loyola  saw  that  he  had  gained  a  powerful  assistant  He 
longed  to  see  him  personally  at  Bome;  but  he  was  so 
convinced  of  his  practical  wisdom  that  he  left  it  to  himself 
either  to  come  to  Italy  or  to  remain  in  Germany.  Oanisius 
•  decided  to  remain.  Affairs  at  Koln  were  then  in  a  critical 
state.  The  Archbishop-Elector,  Hermann  von  Wied,  favoured 
the  Beformation.  He  had  thoughts  of  secularising  his 
Electorate,  and  if  he  succeeded  in  his  design  his  example 
might  be  followed  in  another  ecclesiastical  Electorate,  with 
the  result  that  the  next  Emperor  would  be  a  Protestant 
Canisius  organised  the  people,  the  clergy,  the  University 
authorities  against  this,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
designs  of  the  Archbishop.  When  his  work  at  Eoln  was 
done,  he  went  to  Vienna.  There  he  became  the  confessor 
and  private  adviser  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  administered 
ihe  affairs  of  the  diocese  of  Vienna  during  a  long  episcopal 
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interr^^tun,  helped  to  found  its  Jesuit  College,  and  another 
at  Ingolstadt  These  Colleges  became  the  centres  of  Jesuit 
influence  in  Oermany,  and  helped  to  spread  the  power  of 
the  Society.  But  with  all  this  activity  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  Company  was  very  powerful  in  that  country 
until  years  after  the  Coundl  of  Trent. 

The  foreign  mission  activity  of  the  Jesuits  has  been 
often  described,  and  much  of  the  early  progress  of  the 
Company  has  been  attributed  to  the  admiration  created  by 
the  work  of  Francis  Xavier  and  his  companions.  This  was 
undoubtedly  true;  but  in  the  earliest  times  it  was 
the  home  mission  successes  that  drew  most  attention 
and  sympathy;  and  these  have  been  too  often  left 
unmentioned. 

Nothing  lay  nearer  the  hearts  of  devout  persons  who 
refused  to  accept  the  Bef ormation  than  the  condition  of  the 
great  proportion  of  the  Boman  OathoUo  priests  in  all 
countries,  and  the  depravity  of  morals  among  laity  and 
dergy  alike.  Ignatius  was  deeply  affected  by  both 
scandals,  and  had  resolved  from  the  first  to  do  his 
best  to  cure  them.  It  was  this  resolve  and  the  accompany- 
ing strenuous  endeavours  which  won  ^;natius  the  respect 
and  sympathy  of  all  those  in  Italy  who  were  sighing  for  a 
reform  in  the  moral  life  of  people  and  clergy,  and  brought 
the  Company  of  Jesus  into  line  with  Italian  Beformers  hke 
Contarini,  Ohiberti,  and  Vittoria  Colonna.  His  system  of 
CoU^es  and  the  whole  use  he  made  of  education  could  have 
only  one  result — ^to  give  an  educated  dergy  to  the  Boman 
Church.  It  was  a  democratic  extension  of  the  work  of 
Caraffit  and  Gsetano  da  Thiene.  Ignatius  had  also  dear 
views  about  the  way  to  produce  a  reformation  of  morals  in 
Bome.  Like  Luther,  he  insisted  that  it  must  begin  in  the 
individual  life,  and  could  not  be  produced  by  stringent 
legislation ;  "^  it  must  start  in  the  individual,  spread  to  the 
family,  and  then  permeate  the  metropoli&'*  But  mean- 
while something  might  be  done  to  held  the  worst  running 
sores  of  sodety.  Like  Luther,  Ignatius  fastened  on  three 
«— the  waste  of  child  life,  the  plague  of  b^g^ng,  and  what  is 
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called  the  ^social  evil";  if  his  measure  of  success  in 
dealing  with  the  evils  fell  far  short  of  Luther's,  the  more 
corrupted  condition  of  Italy  had  something  to  do  with  his 
failure. 

His  first  measure  of  social  reform  was  to  gather  Soman 
children,  either  orphans  or  deserted  by  their  parents.  They 
were  gratuitously  housed,  f  ed»  and  taught  in  a  simple  fashion, 
and  were  instructed  in  the  various  mechanical  arts  which 
could  enable  them  to  earn  a  Uving.  In  a  brief  time, 
Ignatius  had  over  two  hundred  boys  and  girls  in  his  two 
industrial  schoola 

How  to  cure  the  plague  of  b^gars  which  infested  all 
Boman  Catholic  countries,  a  curse  for  which  the  teaching 
of  the  mediaeval  Church  was  largely  responsible,^  had  been 
a  problem  studied  by  Ignatius  ever  since  his  brief  visit  to 
his  native  place  in  1535.  There  he  had  attempted  to  get 
the  town  council  of  Azpeitia  to  forbid  begging  within  the 
bounds  of  the  city,  and  to  support  the  deserving  and 
helpless  poor  at  the  town's  cost  He  urged  the  same 
policy  on  the  chief  men  in  Bome.  When  he  failed  in  his 
large  and  public  schemes,  he  attempted  to  work  them  out 
by  means  of  charitable  associations  connected  with  and 
fostered  by  his  Society. 

Nothing,  however,  excited  the  sympathy  of  Loyola  so 
much  as  the  numbers  and  condition  of  fallen  women  in  all 
the  larger  Italian  town&  He  was  first  struck  with  it  in 
Venice,  where  he  declared  that  he  would  willingly  give  his 
life  to  hinder  a  day's  sin  of  one  of  these  unfortunates.  The 
magnitude  of  the  evil  in  Bome  appalled  him.  He  felt  that 
it  was  too  great  for  him  to  meddle  with  as  a  whole. 
Something,  however,  he  could  attempt,  and  did.  In  Bome, 
which  swarmed  with  men  vowed  to  cdibacy  simply  because 
they,  had  something  to  do  with  the  Church,  prostitution 
was  frequently  concealed  under  the  doak  of  marriaga 
Husbands  lived  by  the  sinful  life  of  their  wivea  Deserted 
wives  also  swelled  the  ranks  of  unfortunates.  Loyola 
provided  homes  for  any  such  as  might  wish  to  leave  tiieif 
1  Of.  ToL  i  fb  141. 
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degrading  life.  At  first  they  were  simply  taken  into 
families  whom  Ignatius  persuaded  to  receive  them.  The 
numbers  of  the  rescued  grew  so  rapidly  that  special  houses 
were  needed.  ^atius  called  them  '^  Martha-Houses." 
They  were  in  no  sense  convents.  There  was,  of  course, 
ovendghty  but  the  idea  was  to  provide  a  bright  home  where 
these  women  could  earn  their  own  living  or  the  greater 
part  of  it  The  scheme  spread  to  many  of  the  large  Italian 
towns,  and  many  ladies  were  enlisted  in  the  plans  to  help 
their  fallen  sisters. 

Loyola's  assodationB  to  provide  ransom  for  Ghristian 
eaptives  among  the  Moslems,  his  attempts  to  discredit 
duelling,  his  institutions  for  loans  to  the  poor,  can  only  be 
alluded  ta  It  was  these  works  of  Ghristian  charity  which 
undoubtedly  gained  the  immediate  sympathy  for  the 
Company  which  awaited  it  in  most  lands  south  of  the 
Alp& 

Almost  all  earlier  monastic  Orders  provided  a  place  for 
women  among  their  prganisation.  An  Order  of  Nuns 
corresponded  to  the  Order  of  Monka  Few  founders 
of  monastic  Orders  have  owed  so  much  to  women  as 
^;natius  did.  A  few  ladies  of  Barcebna  were  his  earliest 
disdplee,  were  the  first  to  undergo  the  discipline  of  the 
Exercisu^  then  in  an  imperfect  shape,  and  encouraged  him 
when  he  needed  it  most  by  their  faith  in  him  and  his  plans.^ 
One  of  them,  Isabella  Boser  (Bosel,  Bosell),  a  noble  matron, 
wife  of  Juan  Boser,  heard  ^^tius  deliver  one  of  his  first 
sermons,  and  was  so  impressed  by  it»  that  she  and  her 
husband  invited  him  to  stay  in  their  house,  which  he  did. 
She  paid  aU  his  expenses  while  he  went  to  school  and 
college  in  Spain.  She  and  her  friends  sent  him  large  sums 
of  money  when  he  was  in  Paris,  l^poatius  could  never 
have  carried  out  his  plans  but  for  her  sympathy  and 
assistance.  In  spite  of  all  this,  Ignatius  came  early  to  the 
oondusion  that  his  Company   should  have  as  little  as 

'IUnyofLojob'alett»T»>w«ddreMedtotheieUctoi  CbfiM^L  pp.  1, 
4,  SI,  to  Inte  Fteooal ;  pp  16,  68, 112, 379,  to  laabdlk  Bow ;  pp.  S4,  44, 
177,  to  Tinea  B^adellA  de  8t  GUn,  oiiiiii. 
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possible  to  do  with  the  direotion  of  women's  souls  (it  took 
90  much  tune,  he  complamed) ;  that  women  were  too 
emotional  to  endure  the  whole  discipline  of  the  Sxereises; 
and  that  there  must  never  be  Jesuit  nuns.  The  work  he 
meant  his  Company  to  do  demanded  saoh  oonstant  and 
strained  activity — a  Jesuit  must  stand  with  only  one  toot 
on  the  ground,  he  said,  the  other  must  be  raised  ready  to 
start  wherever  he  was  despatched — ^that  women  were  unfit 
for  it.  That  was  his  firm  resolve,  and  he  was  to  sufiiar 
for  it. 

In  1539  he  had  written  to  Isabella  Boser  that  he 
hoped  God  would  forget  him  if  he  ever  foigot  all  that  she 
had  done  for  him ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  sentences 
nonintentional  on  the  part  of  the  writer)  bad  made  the 
lady,  now  a  widow,  believe  that  she  was  destined  to  play 
the  part  of  Clara  to  this  Franci&  At  all  events  (1543) 
she  came  to  Some,  accompanied  by  two  friends  bringing 
with  them  a  large  sum  of  money,  sorely  needed  by  Ignatius 
to  erect  his  house  in  Bome  for  the  Professed  of  the  Four 
Vows.  In  return,  they  asked  him  to  give  some  time  to 
advise  them  in  spiritual  thing&  This  Ignatius  did,  but 
hot  with  the  minuteness  nor  at  the  length  expected.  He 
declared  that  the  guidance  of  the  souls  of  the  three  ladies 
for  three  days  cost  him  more  than  the  oversight  of  his 
whole  Society  for  a  month.  Then  it  appeared  that  Isabella 
Boser  wanted  more.  She  was  a  woman  of  noUe  gifts,  no 
weak  sentimental  enthusiast.  She  bad  studied  theology 
widely  and  profoundly.  Her  learning  and  abilities  im- 
pressed the  Cardinals  whom  she  met  and  with  whom  she 
talked.  She  desired  Ignatius  to  create  an  Order  of  Jesuit 
nuns  of  whom  she  should  be  the  head.  When  he  refused 
there  was  a  great  quarrel  She  demanded  back  the  money 
she  had  given ;  and  when  this  was  refused,  she  raised  aa 
action  in  the  Boman  courts.  She  lost  her  case,  and 
returned  indignant  to  Spain.^  Poor  Isabella  Boser — she 
was  not  a  derelict,  and  so  less  interesting  to  a  physician  of 
souls ;  but  she  needed  comforting  like  other  peopla     She 

>  Ct  Cartas,  I  pp.  291,  470,  471. 
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forgave  her  old  friend,  and  their  correspondence  was  renewed. 
She  died  the  year  before  Ignatius. 

When  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  at  the  height  of  its 
power  in  the  seventeenth  century,  another  and  equally 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  an  Order  of 
Jesuit  nuna 

Ignatius  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  thirty-five  years 
after  his  conversion,  and  sixteen  after  his  Order  had 
received  the  apostolic  benediction.  His  Company  had 
become  the  most  powerful  force  within  the  reanimated 
Boman  Church;^ it  had  largely  moulded  the  theology  of 
Trent;  and  it  seemed  to  be  winning  back  Germany.  It 
had  spread  in  the  swiftest  fashion,  ^natius  had  seen 
established  twelve  Provinces — Portugal,  Castile,  Aragon, 
Andalusia,  Italy  (Lombardy  and  Tuscany),  Naples, 
Sicily,  Gkffmany,  Flander%  f  ranoei  Siazil,  and  the  Sast 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

THB  OOUKOIL  OF  TRENT,* 
11.  The  Ammbling  of  the  Cau/nciL 

Thk  Gkneral  Gounoil,  the  subject  of  many  negctiationa 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope»  was  at  last  finally 
fixed  to   meet   at   Trent  in    1646.*     The   dtj  was  the 

1  Sousots:  Th$  Ckman$  mtd  IkeretB  tf  tiU  OmmM  ^  JWiU  (London, 
1851) ;  Theintr,  AfiA  gmwima  C^meUii  Tridentini  (1876) ;  Dollinger,  Unged- 
ruekU  B&riehU  «ni  TagebOeher  wwr  OesehiehU  ds$  Ckmeils  wm  TrietU  (Nord- 
lingen,  1876) ;  Qriiar,  laeoH  La/inea  Di$puUtHane$  THdenHnm  (Innsbrack, 
1886) ;  Le  PUt,  Monwnmtarwm  ad  hidoriam  ConcUii  Trid^rUii^ipotmim'wm 
iil^^trandmm9p6eUtntiumampli8timaeolUct%o  (LouTain,  1781-87) ;  Paleotto, 
Acta  ConcUii  TridenUni,  ISSe-SS ;  Plftnck,  Aiucdota  ad  Eittortam  coneUii 
TridentiniperHnetUia  (Qottingen,  1791-1818) ;  Sidral,  **  Du  Reformations- 
libell  Ferdinands  i,"  (in  ArehtvfOir  9it&rreieM$eh$  OeaekiehU,  xiT.,  Vienna, 
1871),  Catsehitmui  Bomamm  (Poiia,  1686) ;  DenilBgv,  Eiuikiridii«m  (Wiin- 
bug,  1900). 

Later  Books  s  Manrenbrecher,  *' Tridentiner  Condi,  Vorspiel  nnd 
Einleitong  **  (in  the  ffittaritehes  ToBchentbueh,  sechste  Folge,  1886,  pp.  147- 
266),  "  Begrflndnng  der  katholischen  Olanbenalehre"  (in  the  ffisL  Tasck. 
1888,  pp.  806-28),  and  "Die  Lehre  Ton  der  ErbsUnde  nnd  der  Beohtferti- 
gung"  (in  the  Sid.  Toich,  1890,  pp.  287-880);  Hamack,  ffidcry  f^i 
Dogma^  rlL  (London,  1899);  Loofi^  LHffad«n  nm  ttmdium  der  Ihg- 
mmigucMehU  (Halle,  1898);  R.  a  Jenkins,  Pre-TridmUik^  Doetrmu 
(London,  1891);  Fronde,  Ledmirm  m  ih§  Cowneil  vf  Trmd  (London, 
1896) ;  Sickel,  Zwr  GfttchiehU  de$  CcneiU  vm  TrimU  (Vienna,  1872), 
and  Die  Oeseh&fU-ordMMg  ds$  CaneiU  wm  TrieiU  (Vienna,  1871); 
Milledonne,  Journal  de  ConeiU  de  TronU  (Paris,  1870);  Brannsberger 
BntsUhung  wnd  enU  BnUoiekHwng  der  KaUchitmon  de$  Petnu  CatUsiut 
(Freiburg  i  B.  1898) ;  Dejob,  J>$  Fi^fiuenes  du  ConciU  de  TrenU  (Paris, 
1884) ;  Paolo  Sarin,  Eidory  qf  ike  Council  qf  Tremt  (London,  1619) ; 
LeUere  di  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  (Florence,  1868). 

'  For  an  account  of  these  negotiations,  and  for  the  fidse  start  made  on 
Not.  1st,  1642,  see  W.  Maurenbrecher,  "  Tridentiner  Oonoil,  Vorapiel  und 
Einleitung,*'  Hidcritehee  Taachenbueh,  Seohste  Folge,  1886,  pp.  147-366 ; 
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Mtpital  of  a  small  episcopal  principality,  its  secular  over- 
lord was  the  Count  of  the  Tyrol,  whose  deputy  resided  in 
the  town.  It  was  a  frontier  place  with  about  a  thousand 
houses,  including  four  or  five  fine  buildings  and  a  large 
palace  of  the  Prince  Bishop.  It  contained  several  churches, 
one  of  which,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  was  reserved  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Council^  Its  inhabitants  were  partly 
Italian  and  partly  German — the  two  nationalities  living 
in  separate  quarters  and  retaining  their  distinctive  customs 
and  dresa  It  was  a  small  place  for  such  an  assembly,  and 
could  not  furnish  adequate  accommodation  for  the  crowd  of 
visitors  a  (General  Council  always  involved. 

The  Papal  Legates  entered  Trent  in  state  on  the  18th 
of  March  (1545).  Heavy  showers  of  rain  marred  the 
impressive  display.  They  were  received  by  the  local 
clergy  with  enthusiasm,  and  by  the  populace  with  an 
absolute  indifference.  Months  passed  before  the  Council 
was  opened.  Few  delates  were  present  when  the  papal 
Legates  arrived.  The  representatives  of  the  Emperor  and 
those  of  Venice  came  early ;  Bishops  arrived  in  straggling 
groups  during  April  and  May  and  the  months  that  followed. 
The  necessary  papal  Brief  did  not  reach  the  town  till  the 
11th  of  December,  and  the  Council  was  formally  opened 
on  the  13th.  The  long  leisurely  opening  was  symptomatic 
of  the  history  of  the  CounciL  Its  proceedings  were  spread 
over  a  period  of  eighteen  years: — ^under  Pope  Paul  m., 
1545-47,  including  Sessions  i  tox.;  under  Pope  Julius 
m.,  1551-52,  including  Sessions  zL  to  zvi;  under  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  1562-1563,  including  Sessions  xviL  to  zxv.* 

ftlao  CwmMige  Modem  BUtory,  !i.  060/.  It  teemi  to  be  pretty  oertftin 
that  the  feur  that  the  Gennaiia  might  hold  a  National  ComioU  and  the 
poeeihility  that  tiiere  might  remit  a  National  (German  Ohnioh  independent 
of  Borne  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Henzy  viii.  of  England,  was  the  motire 
which  finally  oompeUed  Pope  Paul  m.  to  dedde  on  sommoning  a  General 
ConncU ;  of.  L  pp.  878,  879. 

'  The  chnrch  now  contains  a  piotore  on  the  north  wiU  of  Hit  chab  of 
the  group  of  theologians  who  were  members  of  the  ConndL 

'  The  Ooanoil  sat  at  Trent  from  the  18th  Deo.  1545  to  the  11th  March 
1547  (Sevions  i-riii.) ;  at  Bologna  from  the  21st  of  April  to  the  2nd  of 
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The  Papal  L^ates  were  Oian  Maria  OiocoH  Oardinal 
del  Monte,  a  Tuscan  who  had  earlj  entered  the  servioe  of 
the  Roman  Curia,  a  profound  jurist  and  a  choleric  man  of 
fift j-seven  {fint  President) ;  Marcello  Cervini,  Cardinal  da 
Sante  Crooe ;  and  Oardinal  Reginald  Pole,  the  Englishman. 
The  three  represented  the  three  tendencies  which  were 
apparent  in  ecclesiastical  Italj.  The  first  belonged  to  the 
partj  which  stood  bj  the  old  unreformed  Curia,  and 
wished  no  change.  Cervini  represented  the  growing 
section  of  the  Church,  which  r^arded  Cardinal  Carafb  as 
their  leader.  Thej  sought  eagerlj  and  eamestlj  a  reform 
in  life  and  character,  especiallj  among  the  deigjr;  but 
refused  to  make  anj  concessions  in  doctrines,  ceremonies, 
or  institutions  to  the  Protestant&  Thej  differed  from  the 
more  reforming  Spanish  and  French  ecclesiastical  leaders  in 
their  dislike  of  secular  interference,  and  believed  that  the 
Popes  should  have  more  rather  than  less  power.  Reginald 
Pole  was  one  of  those  liberal  Roman  Catholics  of 
whom  Cardinal  Contarini  was  the  distinguished  leader. 
He  was  made  a  Legate  probably  to  conciliate  his 
associates.  He  was  a  man  whom  most  people  liked  and 
nobodj  feared — a  harmless,  pliant  tool  in  the  hands  of  a 
diplomatist  like  Cervini.  The  new  Society  of  Jesus  waa 
represented  bj  Lainez  and  Salmeron,  who  went  to  the 
Council  with  the  dignity  of  papal  theologians — a  title 
which  gave  them  a  special  standing  and  influence. 

According  to  the  arrangement  come  to  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope,  the  Bull  summoning  the  Council 
declared  that  it  was  called  for  the  three  purposes  of  over- 
coming the  religious  schism;  of  reforming  the  Church; 
and  of  calling  a  united  Christendom  to  a  crusade  against 
unbelievers.  Bj  general  consent  the  work  of  the  Council 
was  limited  to  the  first  two  objects.  Thej  were  stated  in 
terms  vague  enough  to  cover  real  diversity  of  opinion 
about  the  work  the  Coundl  was  expected  to  da 

Jmie  1547  (Saarioni  ix.-^) ;  at  Trent  from  the  Ist  of  May  1551  to  1^  98tli 
of  April  1562(S«Mioiizi-XTL) ;  And  at  Trent  from  the  18th  of  Jan.  1502  U 
the  8rd  of  Dee.  1558  (BeHloni  xriL-zzr.). 
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Alinost  all  believed  that  the  qneBtions  of  reforming 
the  Church  and  dealing  with  the  rdigious  revolt  were  in- 
separablj  connected  ;  but  the  differences  at  once  emerged 
when  the  method  of  treating  the  schism  was  discussed. 

Manj  pious  Soman  Catholics  believed  that  the 
Lutheran  movement  was  a  divine  punishment  for  the  sins 
of  the  Churchy  and  that  it  would  disappear  if  the  Church 
was  thoroughly  reformed  in  life  and  morala  Thej  differed 
about  the  agencj  to  be  employed  to  effect  the  reformation. 
The  Italian  party,  who  followed  Cardinal  Caraffa,  main- 
tained that  full  powers  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pope;  non-ItaUans,  especially  the  Spaniards,  thought  it 
vain  to  look  for  any  such  reformation  so  long  as  the  Ouria, 
itself  the  seat  of  the  greatest  corruption,  remained  unre- 
formed,  and  contended  that  the  secular  auth<»jty  ought  to 
be  allowed  more  power  to  put  down  ecclesiastical  scandals. 

The  Emperor,  Charles  v.,  had  come  to  believe  that 
there  were  no  insuperable  differences  of  doctrine  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  that  mutual 
explanations  and  a  real  desire  to  give  and  take,  com- 
bined with  the  removal  of  scandals  which  all  alike  deplored, 
would  heal  the  schism.  He  had  never  seen  the  gidf  which 
the  Lutheran  principle  of  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  all 
believers  had  created  between  the  Protestemts  and  mediaeval 
doctrines  and  oeremoniea^  He  persisted  in  this  belief  long 
after  the  prooeedings  at  Trent  had  left  him  hopeless  of 
seeing  the  reconciliation  he  had  expected  brought  about 
by  the  Council  he  had  done  so  much  to  get  summoned, 
llie  Augsburg  Interim  (1648)  shows  what  he  thought 
might  have  been  dona'  He  was  badly  seconded  at  Trent 
The  only  Bishop  who  supported  his  views  heartily  was 
Madruzzo,  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Trent ;  his  representative, 
Diego  de  Mendoza,  fell  ill  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
Council,  and  his  substitute,  Francisco  de  Toledo,  did  not 
reach  Trent  until  March  1546. 

^  It  was  enough  for  him  that  the  ProtestantB  held  the  Twelve  Artidei 
(the  ApotOe^  Ortedj ;  ef.  i  264 1». ;  and  iL  517,  618. 
"  Cf.  L  890. 
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I  2.  Procedure  at  the  CwmoSL 

The  ablest  of  the  three  Legatee,  Cervmi,  had  a  definite 
plan  of  prooedore  before  him.  He  knew  thoron^j  the 
need  for  drastic  reforms  in  the  life  and  morals  of  the 
clergy  and  for  purifying  the  Boman  Curia ;  but,  with  the 
memories  of  Basel  and  Constance  before  him,  he  dreaded 
above  all  things  a  conflict  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Council,  and  he  belieyed  that  such  a  quarrel  was  imminent 
if  the  Council  itself  undertook  to  reform  the  Curia.  His 
idea  was  that  the  Council  ought  to  employ  itself  in  the 
useful,  even  neoessary  task  of  codifying  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  so  that  all  men  might  discern  easily  what  was 
the  true  Catholic  faith.  While  this  was  being  done, 
opportunity  would  be  given  to  the  Pope  himself  to  reform 
the  Curia — a  task  which  would  be  rendered  easier  by  the 
consciousness  that  he  had  the  sympathy  of  the  CouncQ 
behind  him.  He  scarcely  concealed  his  opinion  that  such 
codification  should  make  no  concessions  to  the  Protestants, 
but  would  rather  show  them  to  be  in  hopeless  antagonism 
to  the  Catholic  ftdtL  He  did  not  propose  any  general 
condemnation  of  what  he  thought  to  be  Lutheran  errors ; 
but  he  wished  the  separate  points  of  doctrine  which 
the  Lutherans  had  raised — Justification,  the  authority  ol 
Holy  Scripture,  the  Sacraments — ^to  be  examined  carefully 
and  authoritatively  defined.  Li  this  way  heretics  would 
be  taught  the  error  of  their  ways  without  mentioning 
names,  and  without  the  specific  condemnation  of  individuals. 
He  expounded  his  plan  of  procedure  to  the  CounoiL 

His  suggestions  were  by  no  means  universally  well 
received  by  the  delegates.  The  proposal  to  leave  zeforms 
to  the  Pope  provoked  many  speeches  from  the  Spanish 
Bishops,  full  of  bitter  reproaches  against  the  Curia;  and 
his  conception  of  codifying  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  irrevocably  excluding  the 
Lutherans  was  by  no  means  liked  by  many. 

A  great  debate  took  place  on  Jan.  18th,  which  revealed 
to  the  Legate  that  probably  the  majority  of  the  delegpttaa 
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did  not  foyour  his  proposed  course  of  procedure.  Madruzzo, 
the  eloquent  Prince  Bishop  of  Trent,  and  a  Cardinal,  made 
a  long  speech,  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  Oouncil  should 
not  rashly  take  for  granted  that  the  Lutherans  were 
irreconoilabla  They  ought  to  acknowledge  franklj  that 
the  corrupt  morals  of  the  mediseval  clergy  had  done  much 
to  cause  dissatisfaction  and  to  justify  revolt.  Let  them 
therefore  assume  that  these  evils  for  which  the  Church 
was  responsible  had  produced  the  schism.  Let  them 
invite  the  Ftotestants  to  come  among  them  as  brethren. 
Let  them  show  to  those  men,  who  had  no  doubt  erred  in 
doctrine,  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  sincerely  anxious 
to  reform  the  abounding  evils  in  Uf e  and  morals,  and,  with 
this  fraternal  bond  between  them,  let  them  reason  amicably 
together  about  the  doctrinal  differences  which  now  separated 
them*  The  eloquent  and  large-minded  Cardinal  condensed 
the  reoommendationa  in  his  speech  in  one  sentence :  ^  Cum 
oorrupti  mores  eodeeiastioorum  dederint  occasionem  Luther- 
anis  oonfingendi  falsa  dogmata,  sublata  causa,  facilius 
toUetur  effectus;  subdens  optimum  fore,  si  protestantes 
ipeoB  amicabiUter  et  frateme  Uteris  invitaremus,  ut  ipsi 
quoque  ad  synodum  venirent,  et  se  etiam  reformari 
paterentur.''^  We  are  told  that  this  speech  raised  great 
enthusiasm  among  the  delegates,  and  that  the  Legates  had 
some  diffiouli^  in  preventing  its  proposal  from  being 
universally  aooepted.  At  the  most  they  were  able  to 
prevent  any  definite  conclusion  being  come  to  about  the 
procedure  at  the  doee  of  the  sitting.  Cervini  saw  that  he 
could  not  get  his  way  adopted.  He  agreed  that  proposals 
for  reform  and  for  the  codification  of  doctrine  should  be 
discussed  simultaneously,  his  knowledge  of  theological 
nature  telling  him  that  if  he  once  got  so  many  divines 
engaged  in  doctrinal  discussions  two  things  would  surely 
follow:  their  eagerness  would  make  them  neglect  every- 
thing else,  and  their  polemical  instincts  would  carry  them 
beyond  the  point  where  a  conciliation  of  the  Protestants 
required  them  to  oome  to  a  halt.  So  it  happened.  The 
'  (ThiiMr)  .lito  fwmfas  m  moummiM  eomMi  McCmlM^  p^  4tt. 
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C!oimoil  fonnd  itself  oommitted  to  a  codification  and 
definition  of  Catholic  doctrina  The  suggeetion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Feltre  (Thomas  Gamp^gio)  was  adopted,  that 
the  discussion  of  doctrines  and  the  proposals  for  reform 
should  be  discussed  b j  two  separate  Commissions,  whose 
reports  should  come  before  the  Synod  alternately.  The 
Legates  obtained  a  large  majority  for  this  course,  and  tiie 
protest  of  Madruzzo  was  unavailing. 

The  dedsion  to  attack  the  question  of  reform  was  very 
unacceptable  to  the  Pope.  He  went  so  &r  as  to  ask  the 
Legates  to  get  it  rescinded ;  but  that  was  impossible,  and 
he  had  to  content  himself  with  the  assurances  of  Cervini 
that  no  real  harm  would  come  of  it 

This  important  question  being  settled,  the  Council 
decided  upon  the  details  of  procedure.  The  whole  Synod 
was  divided  into  three  divisions  or  Commissions,  to  each  of 
which  allotted  work  was  given.  Each  question  was  first 
of  all  to  be  prepared  for  the  section  by  theologians  and 
canonists,  then  discussed  in  the  special  Commission  to 
which  it  had  been  entrusted.  If  approved  there,  it 
was  to  be  brought  before  a  general  Congr^ation  of  the 
whole  Synod  for  discussion.  If  it  passed  this  scrutiny, 
it  was  to  be  promulgated  in  a  solemn  seesion  of  the 
CoundL 

I  8.  SettaUm&rU  o/DocMam, 

It  ought  to  be  said,  before  describing  the  doctrinal 
labours  of  the  Council,  that  the  work  done  at  Trent  was 
not  to  give  Conciliar  sanction  to  the  whole  mass  of  mediaeval 
doctrinal  tradition.  There  was  a  thorough  revision  of 
doctrinal  positions  in  which  a  great  deal  of  theology  which 
had  been  current  during  the  later  Middle  Ages  was  verbally 
rejected,  and  the  rejection  was  most  apparent  in  that  Scotist 
theology  which  had  been  popular  before  the  Beformation, 
and  which  had  been  most  strongly  attacked  by  Luther. 
The  Scotist  theology,  with  its  theological  scepticism,  was 
largely  repudiated  in  name  at  least — whether  its  spirit  was 
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banished  is  another  qnestion  which  has  to  be  discussed 
later.  A  great  many  influences  unknown  during  the  later 
Middle  Ages  pressed  consciously  and  unconsciously  upon 
the  divines  assembled  at  Trent  and  coloured  their  dog- 
matic work.  Although  the  avowed  intention  of  the  theo- 
logians there  was  to  defeat  both  Humanism  and  the 
Befonnation,  they  could  not  avoid  being  influenced  by  both 
movement&  Humanism  had  led  many  of  them  to  study 
the  earlier  Ohurch  Fathers,  and  they  could  not  escape 
Augustine  in  doing  so.  They  were  led  to  him  by  many 
patha  The  Dominican  theologians  had  begun,  quite 
independently  of  the  Befonnation,  to  study  the  great 
theologian  of  their  Order,  and  Thomas  had  led  them  back 
to  Augustina  The  Befonnation  had  laid  stress  on  the 
doctrines  of  sin,  of  justification,  and  of  predestination,  and 
had  therefore  awakened  a  new  interest  in  them  and  con- 
sequently in  Augustina  The  New  Thomism,  with  August- 
inianism  behind  it,  was  a  feature  of  the  times,  and  was 
the  strongest  influence  at  work  among  the  theologians  who 
assembled  at  Trent.  It  could  not  fail  to  make  their 
doctrinal  results  take  a  very  diflerent  form  from  the 
theology  which  Luther  was  taught  by  John  Nathin  in  the 
Erfurt  convent  Christian  Mysticism,  too,  had  its  revival, 
especially  in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  and  among  some  of  the 
reconstructed  monastic  ordera  If  it  had  small  influence 
on  the  dootrineSy  it  worked  for  a  more  spiritual  conception 
of  the  Ohurob.  What  has  been  called  Curialism,  the 
theory  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Pope  in  aU  things  con- 
nected with  the  Ohurch's  life,  practice,  and  beliefs,  was  also 
a  potent  factor  with  some  of  the  assembled  fathera  But 
above  all  things  the  theologians  who  met  at  Trent  were 
influenced  by  the  thought  and  fact  of  the  Lutheran 
Befonnation.  This  is  apparent  in  the  order  in  which 
they  discussed  theological  questions,  in  the  subjects  they 
selected  and  in  those  they  omitted.  All  these  things 
help  us  to  understand  how  the  theology  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  was  something  peculiar,  something  by  itself,  and 
difiTerent  both  from  what  may  be  vaguely  called  mediseval 
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theologj    and    horn    that    of    tiho    modem   dumh    of 

Rome.^ 

The  Counoil,  m  its  third  seesioii,  laid  the  baria  of  its 
doctrinal  work  hj  reafiBirming  the  Nioeo-Oonatantinopolitaa 
Creed  with  the  JUioque  daiise  added,  and  significantlj 
called  it:  Symboliun  fidei  quo  aanota  eodesia  Bomana 
utitnr.  This  done,  it  was  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
codification  and  definition  of  doctrinea 

On  the  18th  of  April  1646,  the  Commisrion  which 
had  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  subject  reported,  and 
the  CSoondl  proceeded  to  discuss  the  sooroes  of  theological 
knowledge  or  the  Bule  of  Faith.  The  influence  of  the 
Seformation  is  dearly  seen  not  merely  in  the  priority 
assigned  to  this  subject,  but  also  in  the  statement  that  the 
''  purity  of  the  Gospel "  is  involved  in  the  decision  oome 
to.  llie  opposition  to  Protestantism  was  made  emphatio 
by  the  Council  declaring  these  four  things : 

It  accepted  as  canonical  all  the  books  contained  in  the 
Alexandrine  Canon  (the  Septuagint),  and  theref(M»  the 
Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  did  so  heedless  of 
the  tact  that  the  editor  of  the  Vulgate  (afterwards  pro* 
nounced  authoritative),  Jerome,  had  thought  very  little  of 
the  Apocrypha.  The  Reformers,  in  their  desire  to  go  back 
to  the  earliest  and  purest  sources,  had  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon;  the  Council,  in  spite  of  Jerome^ 
accepted  the  common  mediaeval  tradition. 

It  declared  that  in  addition   to  the  books  of  Holy 

1  Loofb  in  bis  LeUfadm  mm  tduditm  ier  Dogmm^gmkUkU  (Halle  a.  a 
1898)  dedaiM  that  tha  foUowing  tendendM  within  tha  RomAn  Oatholi* 
Churoh  of  tha  ■ixteenth  oentoiy  haye  all  to  be  teken  into  eooount  ee  in- 
fluencing the  deoirioni  eome  to  et  the  Ck>imoil  of  Trent :  The  Teoiganiaetfon 
of  the  Spanish  Ohnich  in  etriot  medieval  spirit  5y  fh*  Orcwn  nnder  Isabella 
and  Ferdinand ;  the  reTiral  of  Thomist  theologj,  espeoiaUTdn  the  Dominloan 
Order ;  the  fostering  of  mystical  piety,  especially  in  new  and  in  reconstnioked 
Orders ;  the  ennobling  of  theology  by  Humanism,  and  its  inflnenoe,  direct 
and  indirect,  in  leading  theologians  back  to  Angustine ;  the  strengthening 
of  the  Papacy  in  the  rise  of  Curialism ;  and,  lastly,  the  ecclesiastical 
interests  of  temporal  sovereigns  generally  opposed  to  this  Onrialism.  He 
declares  that  the  newly-fonnded  Order  of  the  Jesuits  served  as  «  meeting* 
place  for  the  first,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  these  tendenoies  (i^.  SSS-M). 
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Soiiptnre,  it  'reoeives  wiih  an  equal  feeling  of  piety  and 
reverenoe  the  traditions^  whether  relating  to  faith  or  to 
morals,  dictated  either  orally  by  Ghrist  or  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  preserved  in  eontinnoos  succession  \¥ithin  the 
Catholic  Church.''  ^  The  practical  effect  of  this  declaration, 
something  entirely  novel,  was  to  assert  that  there  was 
within  the  Church  an  infaUibly  correct  mode  of  interpret- 
ing Scripture,  and  to  give  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
(whoever  they  might  be)  the  means  of  warding  off  any 
Protestant  attack  based  upon  Holy  Scripture  alona  The 
Coundl  were  careful  to  avoid  stating  who  were  the 
guardians  of  this  dogmatic  tradition,  but  in  the  end  it  led 
by  easily  traced  steps  to  the  declaration  of  Pope  Pius  ix. : 
lo  WM  la  ifradmjVM^  and  placed  a  decision  of  a  Pope 
speaking  «b  wOvtdra  on  a  level  with  the  Word  of 
Qod. 

It  proclaimed  that  the  Vulgate  version  contained  the 
authoritative  text  of  Holy  Scripture.  This  was  also  new, 
and,  moreover,  in  violent  opposition  to  the  best  usages  of  the 
mediaeval  Church.  It  cast  aside  as  worse  than  useless  the 
whole  scholarship  of  the  Renaissance  both  within  and  out- 
side of  the  mediaeval  Church,  and,  on  pretence  of  consecrat- 
ing a  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  reduced  it  to  the  state  of  a 
mummy,  lifeless  and  unfruitful* 

It  asserted  that  every  faithful  believer  must  accept  the 
sense  of  Scripture  which  the  Church  teaches,  that  no  one 
was  to  oppose  the  unanimous  consensus  of  the  Fathers — 
and  this  without  defining  what  the  Church  is,  or  who  are 

'  "Feo  Bon  traditionet  ipsM,  tarn  ad  fidem,  tmn  ad  mores  pertinentee, 
tanquAin  rel  oretenni  *  Chriito^  ▼•!  «  Spirita  Sanoto  diotatM,  et  oontinoft 
saooessione  in  Eoolesi*  oathoUoa  oonaerTatu,  ^paH  pietatifl  ftffiDcta  ao  reTer- 
entU  snaoiptt  et  ▼eneratar."  The  references  to  the  decisions  of  Trent  have 
been  taken  from  Denzinger,  Snehiridian  Symboiorwm  et  D^nitumum  qua  de 
rebus  JldH  et  momm  a  eomeiliie  edoumenicie  et  mmmmms  Pontifidhui  emanarunt 
(WtoEbnig,  1900),  p.  179. 

*  "Statnit  et  declarat,  at  h»c  ipsa  vetos  et  mlgata  editio,  qii»  longs 
tot  seonloram  nsn  in  ipsa  Ecclesia  probata  est,  in  pnbliois  leotionibus, 
disputationibns,  pnedioationibos  pro  anthentioa  habeatnr;  et  at  nems 
illam  rcyioere  qaovis  pnetesta  aadeat  Tel  pnesomat"  (Deozinger,  Enehiridimk 
sto.  p.  179). 
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the  Fathr^  The  whole  trend  of  this  decision  was  to  place 
the  authoritative  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  although  at  the  time  the  Gouncil  lacked  the 
courage  to  say  so. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  decisions  were 
reached  without  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  Some  members 
of  the  Council  would  have  preferred  the  Hebrew  Canon. 
Nacchianti,  Bishop  of  Chioggia,  protested  against  placing 
traditions  on  the  same  level  as  H0I7  Scripture;'  some 
wished  to  distinguish  between  apostolical  traditions  and 
others ;  but  the  final  decision  of  the  Council  was  carried 
bj  a  large  majority.  The  most  serious  conflict  of  oiunion^ 
however,  arose  about  the  clause  which  declared  that  the 
Vulgate  version  was  the  only  authoritatiye  one.  It  was 
held  that  such  a  decision  entailed  the  prohibition  of  using 
translations  of  the  Scripture  in  the  mother  tongue.  The 
Spanish  Bishops,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Spanish  had  once  been  commonly  used  and 
their  use  encouraged,  would  have  had  all  Bible  reading  in 
the  mother  tongue  prohibited.  The  Germans  protested. 
The  debate  waxed  hot.  Madruzzo,  of  Trent,  eloquently 
declared  that  to  prohibit  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Q^rman  would  be  a  public  scandal  Were  didldren 
not  to  be  taught  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  language  thej 
could  understand?  A  Bull  of  Pope  Paul  IL  was  cited 
against  him.  He  replied  that  Popes  had  erred  and  were 
liable  to  err ;  but  that  the  Apostle  Paul  had  not  erred,  and 
that  he  had  commanded  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  by 
every  one,  and  that  this  could  not  be  done  unless  they 
were  translated.  A  compromise  was  suggested,  that  each 
country  should  decide  for  itself  whether  it  would  have 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  or  nob  In  the  end,  however, 
the  Vulgate  was  proclaimed  the  only  authentic  Word  of  Qod. 

^  "Nemo  .  .  .  contra  earn  senflum,  qneiii  tenidt  cd  twet  mnctaauifar 
Eodeaia,  orgas  est  jndicare  de  vero  tenfa  et  interpntitloiie  Soriptoimim 
Suiotamm,  aut  etiam  contra  nnanimem  oonBennim  Fi^tnim,  ipitiii  Soriptanai 
Saoram  interpretari  andeat"  {ibitL  p.  180). 

*  **  Non  poasam  pati  ijnodiim  pari  pietatii  affeeta  aiiMipera  1 
•I  libroa  ianotot :  hoctnim,  nt  Tare  dicam  quod  mitio^  impium  mL'* 
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In  ihe  fifth  session  (June  17th,  1646)  and  in  the  sixth 
session  (Jan.  13th,  1647)  the  Gonncil  attacked  the  subjects 
of  Original  Sin  and  Justification.  The  Eeformation  had 
challenged  the  Boman  Ohurch  to  say  whether  it  had  any 
tpifikud  religion  at  all,  or  was  simplj  an  institution 
claiming  to  possess  a  secret  science  of  »Edvation  through 
ceremonies  which  required  little  or  no  spiritual  Uf e  on  t^e 
part  of  priests  or  recipients.  The  challenge  had  to  be  met 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  Protestants,  but  because 
devout  Romanists  had  declared  that  it  must  be  dona  The 
answer  was  given  in  the  two  doctrines  of  Original  Sin  and 
Justification,  as  defined  at  the  Council  of  Trent  They 
both  deserve  a  much  more  detailed  examination  than  space 
permits. 

The  Legates  had  felt  that  the  Council  as  constituted 
might  come  to  decisions  giving  room  for  Protestant  doctrine, 
and  pled  with  the  Pope  to  send  them  more  Italian  Bishops, 
whose  votes  might  counteract  the  weight  of  northern 
opinion  (June  2nd,  1646).  They  were  extremely  anxious 
about  the  way  in  which  the  Council  might  deal  with  those 
two  doctrinea 

The  first,  the  definition  of  Original  Sin,  teenu  to  reject 
strongly  that  Pelagianism  or  Semi-Pelagianism  which  had 
marked  the  later  Scholasticism  which  Luther  had  been 
tau^  in  the  Erfurt  convent  It  appears  to  rest  on  and 
to  express  the  evangelical  thoughts  of  Augustina  But  a 
careful  examination  shows  that  it  is  full  of  ambiguities — 
intentional  loop-holes  provided  for  the  retention  of  the 
Semi-Pelagian  modes  of  thought  Space  forbids  our  going 
over  them  all,  but  one  example  may  be  selected  from  the 
first  chapt^.  It  is  there  said  that  Adam  lost  the  holiness 
and  righteousness  mi  wMch  K$  had  been  constUuUd.  Why 
not  ereaied  1  The  phrase  may  mean  created,  and  all  the 
New  Thomists  at  the  Coundl  doubtless  read  it  in  that 
way.  By  the  Fall  man  lost  what  Thomas,  following 
Augustine,  had  called  increated  righteousnesa  But  the 
phrase  in  qua  eonstitvius  futrai  could  easily  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  what  man  did  lose  were  the  superadded  dona 
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mpemaiuraUa  whose  Icnbs  in  no  way  impaired  human 
nature;  and,  if  so  interpreted,  room  is  provided  for 
PelagianisnL^  Again,  while  the  Augostinian  doctrine  of 
the  Fall  seems  to  be  taught,  it  is  added  that  by  Original 
Sin  liberwm  arhUrium  is  mimme  extinctvm  virOnis  lioel 
aUenticUum,  which  is  Semi-Pelagian.*  The  whole  definition 
closes  with  a  statement  that  it  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  doctrine  about  whom  has  been  expressed 
in  the  Constitutions  of  Pope  Sixtus  Vf.  of  happy  memory.* 
The  statement  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justifioation  is  a 
masterpiece  of  theological  dexterity,  and  deserves  much 
more  consideration  than  can  be  given.it.  The  whole 
treatment  of  the  subject  was  the  cause  of  considerable 
anxiety  outside  the  CounciL  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Emperor  Charles  v.,  who  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the 
course  taken  by  the  Council,  and  saw  the  chance  of 
conciliating  the  Protestants  diminishing  daily,  wished  to 
defer  all  discussion;  while  the  Pope,  bent  on  making  it 
impossible  for  the  Protestants  to  return,  desired  the 
Council  to  define  this  important  doctrine  in  such  a  way 
that  none  of  the  Seformed  could  possibly  accept  it.  The 
Emperor's  wishes  were  speedily  overruled;  but  it  was  by 
no  means  easy  for  the  Legates  to  carry  out  the  desires  of 
the  Pope,  lliere  was  a  great  deal  of  Evangelical  doctrine 
in  the  Boman  Church  which  had  to  be  reckoned  witL  So 
much  existed  that  at  one  time  it  had  actually  been  pro- 
posed at  the  Vatican  to  approve  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  in  order  to  win  the  Protestants  over. 

^  "  Si  quia  non  oonfitetar,  primnin  homlneiii  Adun,  emu  wiMiilAfiifn  DqI 
in  paradiso  ftunet  truugreasiiB,  tUtim  aanotifioatioiiein  tt  jvstitiAm,  in  qvA 
constitutuB  fuerat,  amiaiiwe,  •  •  •  Anathema  dt"  (Doniigmg,  SiuhkidUm, 
etc  p.  180). 

'  "  Tametsi  in  eis  Hbemm  arbitrinm  minime  extinotnm  enet^  Tiribu 
lioet  attenuatum  et  indinatam  * ;  in  the  fint  pengn^  of  the  deoree  oa 
Justifioation  (ibid.  p.  182). 

*  "  Declarat  tamen  bsBo  ipsa  eanota  Synodal,  non  esse  mm  intentionie 
eomprehendere  in  )ioo  decreto,  nbi  de  peooato  original!  agitnr,  beatam  et 
immaoulatam  Viigiuem  Mariam,  Dei  genitricem ;  ted  obeervandae  oonetita- 
tiones  feliois  recordationia  Sixti  Papa  IV.  sab  potnis  is  eis  eoMtitiitionibat 
oontentis,  qnas  innorat"  (ibid,  pi  182)»^ 
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The  daj  for  such  proposals  was  past;  but  the  New 
Thomism  was  a  power  in  the  Church,  and  perhaps  the 
strongest  theological  force  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  had 
to  be  reckoned  with.  If  the  Protestant  conception  of 
Justification  be  treated  merely  as  a  doctrine, — ^which  it  is 
not,  being  really  an  experience  deeper  and  wider  than  any 
form  of  words  can  contain, — ^if  it  be  stated  scholastioally, 
then  it  is  possible  to  express  it  in  propositions  which  do 
not  perceptibly  diflTer  from  the  doctrine  of  Justification  in 
the  New  Thomist  theology.  At  the  conference  at  B^ens- 
burg  (Batisbon)  in  1541,  Contarini  was  able  to  draft  a 
statement  of  the  doctrine  which  commended  itself  to  such 
opponents  as  Calvin  and  Eck.^  Hamack  has  remarked 
that  the  real  difference  between  the  two  doctrines  appeared 
in  this,  that  "just  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion the  Protestants  combated  as  heretical  the  usages  of 
the  Roman  Church,  while  the  Augustinian  Thomists  could 
not  understand  why  it  should  be  impossible  to  unite  the 
twa"  '  But  the  similarity  of  statement  shows  the  difficulty 
of  the  Legates  in  guiding  the  Council  to  frame  a  decree 
which  would  content  the  Pope.  They  were  able  to 
accomplish  this  mainly  through  the  dexterii^  of  the  Jesuit 
Lainez. 

The  discussion  showed  how  deeply  the  division  ran. 
Some  theologians  were  prepared  to  accept  the  purely 
Lutheran  view  that  Justification  was  by  Faith  alone. 
They  were  in  a  small  minority,  and  were  noisily  interrupted. 
One  of  them,  Thomas  de  Sui  Felicio,  Bishop  of  La  Cava, 
and  a  Neapolitan,  came  to  blows  with  a  Greek  Bishop. 
The  debate  then  centred  round  the  mediating  view  of  the 
doctrine,  which  Contarini  had  advocated  in  his  Tracktttis 
de  JudifieaHone,  and  which  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
position  of  the  New  Thomists.  It  seemed  to  commend 
itself  to  a  majority  of  the  del^;ate8.  The  leader  of  the 
party  was  Girolamo  Seripando  (1493—1653),  since  1539 
the  General  of  the  Augustinian  Eremites,,  the  Order  to 

>Of.«boT«,pp.620,  62L 

<  JSTiatory  ^  Dof^na  (KngUih  tmiriitfniiX  ^  ifc 

i7** 
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which  Lather  had  belonged^  He  distingaished  between 
an  imputed  and  an  inherent  righteousnees,  a  distinction 
oorreeponding  to  that  between  prevenient  and  co-operating 
grace,  and  to  some  extent  not  unlike  that  between  Justifica- 
tion and  Sanctification  in  later  Protestant  theology.  In 
the  former,  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  lay  the 
only  hope  for  man ;  inherent  righteousness  was  based  upon 
the  imputed,  and  was  useless  without  it  The  learning 
and  candour  of  Soripando  were  conspicuous ;  his  pleading 
seemed  about  to  carry  the  Council  with  him,  when  Lainez 
intervened  to  save  the  situation  for  the  strictly  papal 
party.  The  Jesuit  theologian  accepted  the  distinction 
made  between  imputed  and  inherent  righteousness;  he 
even  admitted  that  the  former  was  alone  efficacious  in 
Justification ;  but  he  alleged  that  in  practice  at  least  the 
two  kinds  of  righteousness  touched  each  other,  and  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  practical  theology  to  consider 
them  as  wholly  distinct.  His  clear  plausible  reasoning  had 
great  efiTect,  and  the  ambiguities  of  his  address  are  refiected 
in  the  looseness  of  the  definitions  in  the  decree. 

The  definition  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Council  is  very  lengthy.  It  contains 
sixteen  chapters  followed  by  thirty-three  canon&  It 
naturally  divides  into  three  divisions  —  chapters  i-ix. 
describing  what  Justification  is;  chapters  x.-xiiL  the 
increase  of  Justification;  and  chapters  xiv.— xvL  the 
restoration  of  Justification  when  it  is  lost  Almost  every 
chapter  includes  grave  ambiguitie& 

The  first  section  is  the  most  important  It  b^ins 
with  statements  which  are  in  themselves  evangelical  AH 
men  have  come  under  the  power  of  sin,  and  are  unable  to 
deliver  themselves  either  by  their  strength  of  nature  or 
by  the  aid  of  the  letter  of  the  law  of  Moses.'      Our 

^  Seripando  wai  made  a  Cardinal  in  1661  I17  Pope  Pius  iv.,  who  also 
tent  Kim  to  the  Coonoil  of  Trent  in  that  year  aa  one  of  hia  Legates. 

*  "  Com  omnes  hondnee  in  prffiv*rioatione  Adae  innooentiam  perdi  disMnt 
lacti  immnndi  .  •  .  nt  non  modo  gentea  per  vim  natar»,  sed  no  Jadal 
qnidem  per  ipsam  etiam  litteram  legis  "hiajd,  Snda  liberari  ank  1 
poaaent"  (Denzinger,  Enchiridion,  eto.  182). 
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Heayenlj  Father  sent  His  Son  and  set  Him  forth  as  the 
propitiator  through  faith  in  His  blood  for  our  sins.^  It  is 
then  said  that  all  do  not  accept  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
deathy  although  He  died  for  all,  but  onlj  those  to  whom 
the  merit  of  His  passion  is  communicated ;  and  this  state- 
ment is  followed  by  a  rather  confused  sentence  which 
suggests  but  commits  no  one  to  the  Augustinian  doctrine 
of  election.'  This  is  followed  up  hj  saying  that  Justifica- 
tion is  the  translation  from  that  condition  in  which  man  is 
bom  into  a  condition  of  grace  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour;  and  it  is  added  that  this  translation,  in  the 
Ooepel  dispensation,  does  not  happen  apart  from  Baptism 
or  ^  vnsh  to  he  baptized}  In  spite  of  some  ambiguities, 
these  first  four  chapters  have  quite  an  Evangelical  ring 
.  about  them ;  but  with  the  fifth  a  change  begins.  While 
some  sentences  seem  to  maintain  the  Evangelical  ideas 
previously  stated,  room  is  distinctly  made  for  Pelagiai 
work-righteousness.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  Justifica- 
tion is  wrought  through  the  gratia  pra^veniens  or  vocatio  in 
which  adults  are  called  apart  from  any  merit  of  their 
own ;  but  then  it  is  added  that  the  end  of  this  calling  is 
that  sinners  may  be  disposed,  by  God's  inciting  and  aiding 
grace,  to  eon/vert  themselves  in  order  to  their  own  justification 
by  freely  assenting  to  and  co-operating  with  the  grace  of 
Qod.*  This  was  the  suggestion  of  Lainez.  The  good 
disposition  into  which  sinners  are  to  be  brought  is  said  to 

*  "Hquo  pfoposoit  Deni  propitUtorem  per  fldem  in  sangaine  ipifaif  pio 
fwooAtto  nostris"  (DeDzinger,  JSnehiridion,  etc  p.  188). 

*"Ita  nisi  in  Ohiisto  renasoerentor,  nunqnam  jnstifioarentar,  onm  m 
rensaoentiA  per  meritam  passionis  ejus  gratia,  qua  jostl  finnt,  illis  tribnator ; 
pro.hoo  benefioio  ApostdoB  gratiaa  nos  semper  agere  bortator  Patri,  qui 
dignos  nos  fedt  in  partem  sortis  sanctorum  in  lumine,  et  eripnit  de  potestate 
tenebrarom,  transtnlitqae  in  regnmn  Filii  dilectionis  sam,  in  quo  habemns 
ndemptionem  et  remissionem  peccatorom  "  (ibid,  188). 

*  "Translatio  ab  eo  statu  in  quo  homo  nascsitor  ...  in  statnm  gratia 
at  adoptionis  filioram  Dei  per  •  •  .  Jesnm  Cbristom,  salyatorem  nostrom ; 
qns  quidem  translatio  post  Eyangelinm  promulgatum  sine  lavaoro  regenera- 
tiouis,  ant  tjju  roto,  fieri  non  potest"  (ibid,  p.  188). 

^  **Ut,  qui  per  pecoata  a  Deo  ayersi  erant,  per  ejus  ezoitantem  atqne 
i^juvantem  gratiaii  ad  oonvertendum  se  ad  snam  ipsorum  justifioatjoneni 
•idem  gratice  libere  issentiendo  et  oo-operando,  disponantor  .  .  •" 
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consist  of  mveral  things,  of  which  the  first  is  fedth— defined 
to  be  a  belief  that  the  contents  of  the  divine  reyelation 
ure  trua  In  the  two  successive  chapters  ftdth  is  declared 
to  be  only  the  beginning  of  Justification ;  and  Justification 
itself,  in  fiat  contradiction  to  what  had  been  said  previously, 
is  no  longer  a  translation  from  one  state  to  another;  it 
becomes  the  actual  and  gradual  conversion  of  a  sinner  into 
a  righteous  man.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pursue  the 
definitions  further.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
theologians  of  Trent  do  not  seem  to  have  the  faintest  idea 
of  what  the  Beformers  meant  by  faith,  and  never  appear  to 
see  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  religious  experienca 

The  second  and  third  sections  of  the  decree  treating  of 
the  increase  of  Justification  and  of  its  renewal  in  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance,  were  drafted  still  more  emphatically 
in  an  anti-evangelical  spirit,  though  here  and  there  they 
show  concessions  to  the  Augustinian  feeling  in  the  Church. 
The  result  was  that  the  Pope  obtained  what  he  wanted,  a 
definition  which  made  reconciliation  with  the  Protestants 
impossibla  The  New  Thomists  were  able  to  secure  a 
sufficient  amount  of  Augustinian  theology  in  the  decree  to 
render  Jansenism  possible  in  the  future ;  while  the  prevail- 
ing Pelagianism  or  Semi-Pelagianism  foreshadowed  its 
overthrow  by  Jesuit  theology. 

While  these  theological  definitions  were  being  discussed 
and  framed,  the  Coundl  also  occupied  itself  with  matters  of 
reform.  They  began  to  make  regulations  about  preaching 
and  catechising,  and  this  led  them  insensibly  to  the 
question  of  exemptions  from  episcopal  control  The  Popes 
had  for  some  centuries  been  trying  to  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  Bishops,  by  placing  the  regvlar  clergy  or  monks 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Bishops  within  whose  diocese 
their  convents  stood,  and  this  exemption  had  been  the 
occasion  of  many  ecclesiastical  disorders.  The  discussion 
was  long  and  excited.     It  ended  in  a  compromisa 

When  the  decree  on  Justification  was  settled,  the 
Council,  guided  by  the  Legates,  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  with  the  intention  of  still  more 
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thoroughlj  preventing  anj  doctrinal  reconciliation  with  the 
Protestants.  This  action  called  forth  remonstrances  from 
the  Emperor,  whose  successes  at  the  time  in  Germanj 
were  alarming  the  Pope»  and  making  him  anxious  to  with- 
draw the  Council  from  Germanj  altogether.  He  sent 
orders  to  the  Legates  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
members  at  Trent  to  vote  for  a  transfer  to  Bologna,  where 
the  papal  influence  would  be  stronger,  and  where  it  would 
be  easier  to  pack  the  Synod  with  a  pliant  Italian  majority. 
A  pretext  was  found  in  the  appearance  of  the  plague  at 
Trent;  and  although  a  strong  minority,  headed  by 
Madruzzo  of  Trent,  opposed  the  scheme,  the  majority  (38 
to  14)  decided  that  they  must  leave  Trent  and  establish 
themselves  at  the  Italian  city.  The  Spanish  Bishops, 
however*  remained  at  Trent  awaiting  the  Emperor's 
orders. 

Charles  v.  had  suffered  many  disappointments  from  the 
Council  he  had  laboured  to  summon,  and  this  action  made 
him  lose  all  patience.  He  ordered  the  Spanish  Bishops  not 
to  leave  Trent ;  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  refused  to  recognise 
the  prelates  who  had  gone  to  Bologna  as  the  General 
Council  After  much  hesitation,  Pope  Paul  m.  felt 
compelled  to  suspend  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  at 
Bologna  (September  17th,  1649).  This  ended  the  first 
part  of  the  sittings  of  the  CoundL 

§  4.  Second  MeeHng  cjf  ths  OaimeU 

Pope  Paul  m.  died  November  10th,  1649.  At  the 
Conclave  which  followed,  the  Cardinal  del  Monte,  the 
senior  L^te  of  the  Council,  was  chosen  Pope,  and  took  the 
title  of  Julius  m.  (February  7th,  1660X  He  and  the 
Emperor  soon  came  to  an  agreement  that  the  Council 
should  return  to  Trent  It  accordingly  reopened  there  on 
May  1st,  1661.  The  Cardinal  MarceUo  Crescemdo  was 
appointed  sole  Legate,  and  two  assistants,  the  Archbishop 
of  Siponto  and  the  Bishop  of  Yerona,  were  entitled  Nundoa 
The  second  meeting  of  the  Council  did  not  promise  well 
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The  Pope  had  agreed  that  something  was  to  be  done  to 
conciliate  the  Protestants,  and  that  it  should  be  left  an 
open  question  whether  the  preceding  decisions  of  the 
Council  might  not  be  revised  But  before  its  assemblj  the 
policj  of  the  Pope  again  ran  counter  to  that  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  Protestants  had  ceased  to  expect  much.  The 
delegates  themselves  showed  little  eagerness  to  come  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  The  Council  was  forced  to  acyoum,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  1st  of  September  that  it  began  its 
wort 

The  earlier  proceedings  showed  that  there  was  little 
hope  of  conciliatory  measures.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
revise  these  former  decisions,  and  the  Coundl  began  its 
work  of  codifying  doctrine  and  reformation  at  the  place 
where  it  had  dropped  it 

During  the  later  months  of  the  first  meeting,  tibe 
question  of  the  Sacraments  had  been  under  discussion,  and 
so  far  as  the  second  meeting  is  concerned  it  may  be  said 
that  the  whole  of  its  theological  work  was  confined  to  this 
subject 

Little  pains  were  taken  to  conciliate  the  Protestants. 
The  decisions  arrived  at  pass  over  in  contemptuous  silence 
all  the  Protestant  contendinga  The  relations  of  the 
Sacraments  to  the  Word  and  Promises  of  Qod,  and  to  the 
faith  of  the  recipient,  are  not  explained.  The  thirteen 
Canons  which  sum  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  in 
general,  and  the  anathemas  with  which  they  conclude,  are 
the  protest  of  the  Council  against  the  whole  Protestant 
movement 

This  did  not  prevent  the  OouncQ  being  confronted  with 
great  difQculties  in  their  definitions — difficulties  which  arose 
from  the  opposition  between  the  earlier  and  more  Evangelical 
Thomist  and  the  later  Scotist  and  Nominalist  theology.  It 
would  almost  appear  that  the  fothers  of  Trent  despaired  of 
harmonising  the  multitude  of  Scholastic  theories  on  the 
nature  of  the  Sacraments  in  general  They  did  not  venture 
on  constructing  a  decree,  but  contented  themselves  for  the 
most  part  with  merely  negative  definitions.     Thej  declare 
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ibat  there  are  seven  Sacraments,  neither  more  nor  fewer,  all 
positively  instituted  hj  Christ  They  sever  the  intimate 
connection  between  fadth  and  the  Sacraments,  attributing 
to  them  a  secret  and  mysterious  power.  They  practically 
deny  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  (Can.  10)i 
Perhaps  the  most  important  Canon  is  the  last :  "*  If  any 
one  shall  say  that  the  received  and  approved  rites  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  commonly  used  in  the  solemn  administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments,  may  be  contemned,  or  without  sin 
omitted  at  pleasure  by  the  ministrants,  or  be  changed  by 
any  pastor  of  the  ohurches  into  other  new  ones :  let  him  be 
anathema  **  (Can.  13).  It  enables  us  to  see  how,  while  not 
going  beyond  the  verbal  limits  of  the  definitions  of  the 
Thomist  theology,  the  Council  provided  room  for  subsequent 
aberrations  of  doctrine  by  raising  the  use  and  wont  of  the 
Boman  Church  to  the  level  of  dogma. 

In  their  definitions  of  the  single  Sacraments  the 
Council  could  and  did  found  on  the  Decretum  pro  Armems 
of  the  Council  of  Florence  (1439),  incorporated  in  the  Bull 
ExuUaie  Deo  of  Pope  Eugenius  iv.  The  real  substance  of 
the  definition  of  Baptism  is  found  in  that  Canon  (3),  which 
declares  that  ^  the  Boman  Church,  which  is  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  Churches,  has  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Sacrament  of  BaptisnL**  The  conmion  practice  for  the 
Bishop  to  confirm,  an  historical  testimony  to  the  original 
position  of  Bishops  as  pastors  of  congregations,  is  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  dogma.  The  decree  and  canons  on  the 
Eucharist  are  a  dexterous  dove-tailing  of  sentences  making 
a  mosaic  of  differing  scholastic  theories.  One  detail  only 
need  concern  u&  Most  of  the  theologians  present  wished 
the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  to  be  elevated  into  a 
dogma,  and  a  decree  was  actually  prepared.  But  the 
secular  princes  and  a  widespread  public  opinion  made  the 
theologians  hesitate,  and  the  question  was  settled  in  a  late 
meeting  (Session  xzL,  July  16th,  1562)  in  a  dexterously 
ambiguous  way.  It  was  declared  that  "  from  the  b^inning 
of  the  Christian  religion  the  use  of  both  gpeciu  has  not  been 
unfrequent,"  but  it  was  added  that  no  one  of  the  laity  was 
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permitted  to  demand  the  cap  ton  Dei  prweq^^  or  to  beliere 
that  the  Church  was  not  acting  acoording  to  just  and 
weighty  reasons  when  it  was  refused,  or  that  the  **  whole 
and  entire  Christ "  was  not  received  **  under  either  spedee 
alone.**  Few  statements  have  been  made  in  such  defiance 
of  history  as  this  decree,  with  its  corresponding  canons, 
when  one  and  another  practice  of  the  medieval  Church  are 
said  to  have  existed  from  the  b^inning. 

The  decree  on  Penance  is  one  of  the  most  carefully 
constructed  and  least  ambiguous.  It  is  a  real  codification 
of  Scholastic  doctrina  On  one  portion  only  was  there  need 
for  dexterous  manipulation,  and  it  received  it  The  immoral 
conception  of  aUrUian  was  verbally  abandoned  and  really 
retained.  ContrUion,  which  is  godly  sorrow,  is  declared  to 
be  necessary ;  and  aUrUion  is  declared  to  be  only  a  salutary 
preparation.  But  the  real  distinction  thus  established  is 
at  once  cancelled  by  calling  attrUion  an  imper/ed  conirUum^ 
by  distinguishing  between  caniritton  itself  and  a  more  per- 
fect (xm^ri^icm— <x)ntrition  perfected  by  love ;  and  place  is 
provided  for  the  reintroduction  of  the  immoral  conceptions 
of  the  later  Scotist  theologians.^ 

When  the  theological  decrees  and  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  are  read  carefully  in  the  light  of  past 
Scholastic  controversies  and  of  varying  principles  at  work 
in  the  Soman  Catholic  Church  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  while  the 
older  and  more  Evangelical  Thonust  theology  gained  a  verbal 
recognition,  the  real  victory  lay  with  the  Scotist  party  now 
represented  by  the  Jesuits.  On  one  side  of  its  activity,  the 
general  tendency  of  Scotist  theology  had  been  to  produce 
what  was  called  "  theological  Scepticism" — a  state  of  mind 
which  was  compelled  to  dissent  intellectually  from  most  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  mediseval  Church,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  accept  them  on  the  external  authority  of  the 
Church — to  show  that  there  were  no  really  permanent 
principles  in  dogmatic,  and  that  there  was  need  every- 
where for  reference  to  a  permanent  and  external  souiee 

*  Ct  L  222/ 
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of  authority  who  oould  be  no  other  than  the  Boman 
PontifE: 

The  Curialist  position,  that  the  Universal  Church  was 
represented  by  the  Boman  Church,  and  that  the  Roman 
Church  was,  as  it  were,  condensed  in  the  Pope,  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  sphere  of  jurisdiction  only.  It  had  its  theological 
sida  Scripture,  it  was  held,  was  to  be  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  the  Pope  alone  was 
able  to  determine  what  that  tradition  really  waa  Hence, 
the  more  indefinite  theology  was,  the  fewer  permanent 
principles  it  contained,  the  more  indispensable  became  the 
papal  authority,  and  the  more  thoroughly  religion  could  be 
identified  with  a  blind  unreasoning  submission  to  the 
Church  identified  as  the  Pope.  This  had  been  the  thought 
of  Ignatius  Loyola;  the  training  of  the  mind  to  such  a 
state  of  absolute  submission  had  been  the  motive  in  his 
SpirUtud  Exerddes;  and  the  Jesuit  theologians  at  the 
Council,  Lainez  and  Salmeron,  did  very  much  to  secure 
the  practical  victory  won  by  Sootist  theology,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  phrases  of  the  decrees  came  from  the 
theology  of  their  opponents. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ended  on 
April  28th,  1552.  The  Peace  of  Augsburg  (1555) 
showed  that  the  Protestants  hcul  acquired  a  separate  legal 
standing  within  the  Empire,  and  most  people  thought  that 
the  work  of  the  Council  had  been  wasted.  Thin^  were 
as  if  it  had  never  been  in  ezistenca  Pope  Faiifigt  died 
on  March  24th,  1555,  and  the  Conclave  elected  Cervini,  who 
took  the  title  of  Marcellus  n.  The  new  Pope  survived  his 
elevation  only  three  weeks.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cardinal 
CarafiGs^  Paul  iv.»  and  the  Counter-Beformation  began  in 
earnest 

Paul  IV.,  hater  of  Spaniards  as  he  was,  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  Spanish  idea  of  what  a  reformation  should  ba 
He  believed  that  the  work  of  reform  could  be  done  better 
by  the  Pope  himself  than  by  any  Council,  and  he  set  to 
work  with  the  thoroughness  which  characterised  him. 
There  was  to  be  no  tampering  with  the  doctrines,  usages,  Of 
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institutionfl  of  the  mediaeval  Churoh.  Heresy  and  SohiBni 
were  to  be  crashed  bj  the  Inqoisitiony  and  the  spread 
of  new  ideas  wits  to  be  prevented  by  the  strict  examina- 
tion of  all  books,  and  the  destruction  of  those  which  con- 
tained what  the  Pope  conceived  to  be  unwholesome  for  the 
minds  or  morals  of  mankind.  But  the  Church  needed  to 
be  reformed  thoroughly;  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  and 
especially  of  the  higher  clergy,  had  to  be  amended ;  and 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  administration  had  to  be  s^ 
right 

For  some  time  any  real  reformation  was  retarded  by 
the  influence  of  his  nephews,  who  played  on  the  old  Pon- 
tifiTs  hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  and  easily  persuaded  him 
that  his  first  duty  was  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Italian  peninsula.  But  the  evil  deeds  of  these  near 
kinsmen  gradually  reached  his  ear&  In  an  assembly  of 
the  Inquisition,  held  in  1669,  he 'was  told  by  Cardinal 
Pacheco  that  **  reform  must  begm  with  vs.^*  The  old  man 
retired  to  his  apartments,  instituted  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  his  nephews,  and  within  a  month  had 
deprived  them  of  aU  their  offices  and  emoluments,  and 
banished  them  from  Bome.  Free  from  this  family  embar- 
rasment,  the  Pope  prosecuted  vigorously  his  plans  for  refor- 
mation. The  secular  administration  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  was  thoroughly  purified.  A  Congr^ation  was 
appointed  to  examine,  classify,  and  remedy  ecdeeiastical 
abuse&  Many  of  the  abuses  of  the  Curia  were  swept 
away.  The  Jesuits  taught  him,  although  he  had  no  great 
love  for  the  Order,  that  spiritual  services  should  not  be 
sold  for  money.  He  prohibited  taking  fees  for  marriage 
dispensations.  He  was  a  stem  censor  of  the  morals  of  the 
higher  clergy.  Under  his  brief  rule  Bome  became  respect- 
able if  not  virtuou&  He  restored  some  of  the  privil^^es 
of  the  Bishops  which  had  been  absorbed  by  the  Papacy. 
All  the  while  his  zeal  for  purity  of  doctrine  made  him 
urge  on  the  Inquisition  and  the  Index  to  use  their  terrible 
powers.  He  spared  no  one.  Cardinal  Morone,  one  of  the 
few  survivals  of  the  liberal  Roman  Catholics,  was  imprisonedi 
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and   the   suppression   of    all   liberal    ideas   was    sternly 
prosecuted.^ 

§  6.  Uiird  Meeting  of  the  OotmdL 

Paul  iv.  died  on  the  18th  of  August  1659.  He  was 
succeeded  bj  Giovanni  de'  Medici  (Dec.  26th,  1559),  a 
man  of  a  very  different  type  of  character,  who  took  the 
title  of  Pius  IV.  The  new  Pope  was  by  training  a  lawyer 
rather  than  a  theologian,  and  a  man  skilled  in  diplomacy. 
He  recognised,  as  none  of  his  predecessors  had  done, 
the  difficulties  which  confronted  the  Church  of  Borne. 
The  Lutheran  Church  had  won  political  recognition  in 
(Germany.  Scandinavia  and  Denmark  were  hopelessly  lost. 
England  had  become  Protestant,  and  Scotland  was  almost 
sure  to  follow  the  example  of  her  more  powerful  neigh- 
bour. The  Low  Countries  could  not  be  coerced  by  Philip 
and  Alva.  More  than  half  of  German  Switzerland  had 
declared  for  the  Seformation.  Geneva  had  become  a 
Protestant  fortress,  and  Calvin's  opinions  were  gaining 
ground  all  over  French  Switzerland.  France  was  hopelessly 
divided.  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Poland  were  alienated 
from  Bome,  and  might  soon  revolt  altogether.  The  Pope 
was  convinced  that  a  General  Coundl  was  necessary  to 
reunite  the  forces  still  on  the  side  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.  He  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  to  do  this 
without  coming  to  terms  with  the  Bomanist  sovereigns.  It 
was  the  age  of  autocracy.  He  pleaded  for  an  alliance  of 
autocrats  to  oonfront  and  withstand  the  Protestant  revolu- 
tion. He  tried  to  persuade  the  Emperor  (now  Ferdinand), 
Francis  n.  of  France,  and  Philip  of  Spain  that  the  independ- 
ent rule  of  Bishops  was  one  aide  of  the  feudalism  which 
was  hoetQe  to  monarchy,  and  that  the  Pope  and  the  Kings 

>  Ht  elMted  Oixdiiial  Pdo  among  heretiai ;  Yittoria  Odlonna  beoamo 
napeot  beoanse  aha  waa  "filia  apfritualia  at  diaoipula  Oardinalia  Poll, 
horetifli'' ;  and  tha  waam  of  St  Oatherine  at  Titerbo  were  noted  aa  "ana- 
peotn"  from  their  intimaojwithT'itoria (CarUgyio  di  ViUoria  CMmi%a^  pp. 
A88/.;Taiin,1889). 
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ought   to  work   together.     His  representations  had  soOLa 
effect  as  time  went  on. 

A  papal  Bull  (Nov.  29th,  1660)  summoned  a  Cooncil 
at  Trent  on  April  6th,  1661.  Five  Legates  were  appointed 
to  preside,  at  their  head  Eroole  di  Gronzaga,  Cardinal  of 
Mantua.  Thej  reached  Trent  on  the  1 6th  of  April  <1 6  6 IX 
and  were  received  by  Ludovico  Madruzzo,  who  had  succeeded 
his  uncle,  the  Cardinal,  in  the  bishopric.  Hie  delegates 
came  slowlj.  The  first  session  (xvii^)  was  not  held  till 
Jan.  18th,  1662,  and  was  unimportant  Hie  real  work 
began  at  the  second  session  (xviii^),  held  on  Feb.  26tfa 
(1562X 

The  Protestants  had  been  invited  to  attend,  but  it 
was  well  known  that  thej  would  not ;  the  assemblj  repre- 
sented the  Boman  Catholic  Powers,  and  them  alona  Its 
object  was  not  to  conciliate  the  Protestants,  but  to  organise 
the  Bomanist  Church.  The  various  Boman  Catholic  Powers, 
however,  had  different  ideas  of  what  ou^t  to  be  involved 
in  such  a  reorganisation. 

The  Emperor  knew  that  there  were  many  lukewarm 
Protestants  on  the  one  hand  and  many  disaffected  Bomanists 
on  the  other.  He  believed  that  the  former  could  be  won 
back  and  the  latter  confirmed  by  some  serious  modifications 
in  the  usages  of  the  Church.  His  scheme  of  reform,  set 
down  in  his  instructions  to  his  Ambassadors,  was  very 
extensiva  It  included  the  permission  to  give  the  cup  to 
the  laity,  marriage  of  the  priests,  mitigation  of  the  pre- 
scribed fasts,  the  use  of  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
to  provide  schools  for  the  poor,  a  revision  of  the  servioe 
books  in  the  sense  of  purging  them  of  many  of  their  l^ends^ 
singing  German  hymns  in  public  worship,  the  publication 
of  a  good  and  simple  catechism  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young,  a  reformation  of  the  cloisters,  and  a  reduction  of 
the  powers  of  the  Boman  Pontiff  according  to  the  ideas  oi 
the  Council  of  Constance.  These  reforms,  earnestly  pressed 
by  the  Emperor  in  letters,  had  the  support  of  almost  all  the 
German  Boman  Catholics. 

The  French  Bishops,  headed  by  the  Cardinal  Lorraine. 
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supported  the  German  demands.  Thej  were  especially 
anxious  for  the  granting  the  cup  to  the  laity,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Sacraments  in  French,  French  hymns 
sung  in  public  worship,  and  that  the  celebration  of  the 
Mass  should  always  be  accompanied  by  instruction  and  a 
sermon.  They  also  pressed  for  a  limitation  of  the  powers 
of  the  Pope,  according  to  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of 
Basel 

The  Spanish  Bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  were  thoroughly 
opposed  to  any  change  in  ecclesiastical  doctrine  or  usages, 
^ey  did  not  wish  the  cup  given  to  the  laity ;  they  abhorred 
clerical  marriage ;  they  protested  against  the  idea  of  the 
services  or  any  part  of  them  in  the  mother  tongue.  But 
they  desired  a  tiiorough  reformation  of  the  Curia,  of  the 
whole  system  of  dispensations;  they  wished  a  limitation 
of  the  powers  of  the  Pope,  and  to  see  the  Bishops  of  the 
Church  restored  to  their  ancient  privileges. 

France  and  Germany  desired  that  the  Council  should 
be  considered  a  new  Synod ;  Spain  and  the  Pope  meant  it 
to  be  simply  a  continuation  of  the  former  sessions  at 
Trent 

These  difficulties  might  well  have  daunted  the  Pope ; 
but  the  suave  diplomatist  faced  the  situation,  trusting 
mainly  to  his  own  abilities  to  carry  matters  through  to  a 
successful  issua  He  knew  that  he  must  have  command 
of  the  Council,  and  to  that  end  several  resolutions  were 
passed  mainly  by  the  adroit  generalship  of  the  Legates. 
It  was  practically,  if  not  formally,  resolved  that  the  Synod 
should  be  simply  a  continuation  of  that  Council  which  had 
begun  at  Trent  in  1645.  This  got  rid  at  once  of  a  great 
deal  of  difficult  doctrinal  discussion,  and  provided  that  all 
dogmas  had  to  be  discussed  on  the  lines  laid  down  in 
previous  sessions  It  was  decreed  that  no  proxies  should 
be  allowed.  This  enabled  the  Pope  to  keep  up  a  constant 
majority  of  Italian  Bishops,  who  outnumbered  those  of  all 
other  nations  put  together.  By  a  clever  ruse  the  Council 
was  induced  to  vote  that  the  papal  Legates  alone  should 
have  the  privilege  of  proposing  resolutions  to  the  Council 
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This  made  it  impossible  to  bring  before  the  Coonoil  way 
matter  to  which  the  Pope  had  objectioxL 

The  Pope  knew  well,  however,  that  it  mattered  little 
what  conclusions  the  Council  came  to,  if  its  decisions  were 
to  be  repudiated  by  the  Boman  Catholic  Powera  He 
therefore  carried  on  elaborate  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor  and  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  France  while  the 
Council  was  sitting,  and  arranged  with  them  the  wording 
of  the  decrees  to  be  adopted.  His  tactics,  which  never 
varied  during  the  whole  period  of  the  CouncQ,  and  whidi 
were  finally  crowned  with  success,  were  simple.  He 
maiDtained  at  all  costs  a  numerical  majority  in  t^  Synod 
ready  to  vote  as  he  directed.  This  was  done  by  systematic 
drafts  of  Italian  Bishops  to  Trent  Many  of  the  poorer 
ones  were  subsidised  through  Cardinal  l^onetta,  whose 
business  it  was  to  see  that  the  mechanical  majority  was 
kept  up,  and  to  direct  it  how  to  vote.  His  Legates  bad 
the  exdusive  right  of  proposing  resolutions ;  couriers  took 
the  proposals  drafted  by  the  various  Congregations  to  Some, 
and  the  Pope  revised  them  there  before  they  were  laid 
before  the  whole  Council  to  be  voted  upon ;  spies  informed 
him  what  were  the  objections  of  the  French,  Spanish,  or 
German  Bishops,  and  the  Pope  was  diligent  to  bring  all 
manner  of  influences  to  bear  upon  them  to  incline  them  to 
his  mind ;  if  he  failed,  he  prevented  the  proposals  being 
laid  before  the  Council  until  he  had  consulted  and  bargained 
with  the  monarchs  through  special  agent&  The  papal 
post-bags,  containing  proposed  decrees  or  canons,  went  the 
round  of  the  European  Courts  before  they  werepreeented 
to  the  Council,  and  the  Bishops  spoke  and  voted  upon  what 
had  been  akeady  settled  behind  their  backs  and  without 
their  knowledga 

In  spite  of  all  this  dexterous  manipulation,  the  Council, 
composed  of  so  many  jarring  elements,  did  not  work  very 
smoothly.  The  papal  diplomacy  sometimes  increased  tlM 
disturbances.  Men  chafed  under  the  thought  that  they 
were  only  puppets,  and  that  the  matters  they  had  been 
called  together  to  discuss  were  a;lready  irrevocably  nettled 
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''  Better  never  to  have  come  here  at  all/'  said  a  Spanish 
Bishop,  "than  to  be  reduced  to  mere  spectators."  Few 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  have  seen  stormier  scenes  than 
took  place  daring  these  later  sittings  of  the  Council  of 
Trent 

In  the  end,  the  papal  diplomacy  prevailed.  His 
conciliatory  manner  helped  Pius  through  difficulties  in 
which  another  would  have  failed  No  man  was  readier 
to  give  way  in  things  which  he  did  not  consider  essential, 
and  what  he  promised  he  scrupulously  performed.  The 
success  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  was  due  to 
bargaining  and  dexterous  persuasion.  When  the  critical 
point  arrived,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Council  must  fall  to 
pieces,  his  agents,  Morone  and  Peter  Canisius,  the  great 
Grerman  Jesuit,  won  Ferdinand  over  to  the  Pope's  side. 
Similar  persuasive  diplomacy  secured  (he  influence  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  Even  Philip  of  Spain  was 
brought  to  see  that  the  Spanish  Bishops  were  asking 
too  much. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  whfle  Pius  IT.  refosed 
to  tolerate  any  loss  of  papal  rights  or  privil^es,  he  consented 
to  and  did  his  best  to  carry  out  numberless  salutary 
reforms;  and  that  the  Council  of  Trent  not  only  re- 
organised, but  greatly  purified  the  Boman  Church.  Almost 
all  that  was  good  in  the  reformation  wrought  by  his 
predecessor  Paul  it.  was  made  part  ci  the  Tridentine 
r^^tions. 

The  special  matter  in  dispute  between  the  Pope  and 
the  great  majority  of  non-Italian  Bishops  concerned  the 
relations  in  which  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church 
stood  to  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  whom  all  acknowledged  as 
their  head.  Hie  Spanish,  French,  and  (German  Bishops 
were  strongly  opposed  to  that  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy 
which  bad  been  assiduously  taught  by  the  canonists  of  the 
Boman  Curia  for  at  least  two  centuries,  and  which  was 
called  euricUism,  Curialism  taught  that  the  Pope  was 
lord  of  the  Church  in  the  sense  that  all  the  clergy  were 
his  servants,  and  that  Bishops  in  partioolar .  were  mer^ 
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assistants  whom  he  had  appointed  for  the  fMirpoee  ol 
oversight  to  act  as  his  vicars.  Whatever  powers  of 
jurisdiction  thej  possessed  came  from  him,  and  from  him 
alone.  The  opposite  conception,  that  insisted  on  at  Trent 
bj  the  northern  and  Spanish  Bishops,  that  maintained  at 
the  great  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basel,  was  that  every 
Bishop  had  his  power  directly  from  Christ,  and  that  the 
Pope,  while  he  was  the  representative  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  therefore  to  be  recognised  as  its  head,  was 
only  a  primus  inter  pares^  and  subject  to  the  episcopate  as 
a  whole  in  Council  assembled.  The  question  kept  cropping 
up  in  almost  all  the  discussions  in  the  Council  which 
turned  on  reforuL  It  began  as  early  as  the  fifth  session 
(June  17th,  1646)  and  went  on  intennittently ;  but  it 
positively  raged  in  the  later  session& 

The  question  was  raised  on  its  practical  side.  One  of 
the  standing  abuses  in  the  mediaeval  Church  was  the  non- 
residence  of  Bishopa  The  Council  was  passionately  called 
upon  by  the  Spanish  and  northern  Bishops  to  declare  that 
residence  was  a  necessary  thing,  and  unanimously  responded 
that  it  was.  Their  function  was  the  oversight  of  their 
dioceses,  and  this  could  only  be  done  when  they  were 
resident.  But  how  was  this  to  be  enforced  7  To  compel 
the  Bishops  to  reside  within  their  dioceses  would  depopu- 
late the  Court  of  Bome,  and  make  it  very  much  poorer. 
Bishops  from  every  country  in  Europe  were  attached  to 
the  Roman  Court,  and  their  stipends,  drawn  from  the 
countries  in  which  their  Sees  lay,  were  spent  in  Bome,  and 
aided  the  magnificence  of  the  papal  entourage.  The 
reformers  felt  that  a  theoretical  question  lay  behind  the 
practical,  and  insisted  that  the  oversight  and  therefore  the 
residence  of  Bishops  was  de  jure  divino  and  not  merely  de 
lege  eededastica — something  enjoined  by  God,  and  therefore 
beyond  alteration  by  the  Pope.  Behind  this  lay  the 
thought,  first  introduced  by  Cyprian,  that  every  Bishop 
was  within  his  congr^ation  or  diocese  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  last  resort  responsible  to  Him  alone  Thus  the 
old  conoiliar  conoeption,  maintained  at  Constanoe  and  afc 
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Basel,  faced  the  cmial  at  Trent;  and  both  were  too 
powerful  to  give  waj  entirelj.  In  spite  of  his  Italian 
majority^  the  Pope  could  not  get  a  majority  for  a  direct 
n^ative  denying  the  de  ju/re  divino  theory.  At  the  final 
yote»  sixty-six  fatthers  declared  for  the  de  jure  divino 
theory^  while  seventy-one  either  rejected  it  altogether  or 
voted  for  remitting  it  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope.  The 
Pope  dared  not  make  use  of  the  liberty  of  decision  thus 
accorded  to  him  by  a  migority  of  fiva  If  he  did  he  would 
then  be  left  to  face  the  European  Boman  Catholic  Courts 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Spain — all  of  whom  supported 
the  conciliar  view.  Thus  the  theoretical  question  was  left 
undecided  at  Trent,  but  the  papal  diplomacy  prevailed  to 
the  extent  of  creating  a  bias  in  fatvour  of  curialist  ideas, 
which  left  the  Pope  in  a  stronger  position  as  regards  the 
episcopate  than  any  other  General  Council  had  ever 
plftoed  h^*»  in. 

The  prominenoe  given  to  the  Soman  (it.  the  papal) 
Ohurdi  throughout  the  decisions  of  the  Council,  b^inning 
with  the  way  in  which  the  Constantinopolitan  (Nlcene) 
Creed  was  affirmed ;  ^  the  insertion  of  the  phrase  Hie  own 
Viear  ypon  earth ;^  the  injunction  that  Patriarchs, 
Primates,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  all  others  who  of 
right  and  custom  ought  to  be  present  at  a  provincial 
x>unoil  •  •  .  promiee  and  pro/eee  true  obedience  to  the 
Sovereign  Soman  Pontiff;*  the  10th  dause  in  the  Frqfeseio 
Fidei  Tridentinoei  ^1  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic 
Apostolic  Boman  Church  for  the  mother  and  mistress  of 
all  Churches ;  and  I  promise  and  swear  true  obedience  to 
the  Bishop  of  Borne,  successor  to  St  Peter,  Prince  of 
Apostles,  and  Yicar  of  Jesus  Christ  ** ;  the  way  in  which 
the  CounoQ  at  its  last  session  (Dea  4th,  1563)  left 
entirely  in  the  Pope's  hands  the  confirmation  of  its  decrees 
and  the  measures  to  be  used  for  carrying  them  out ;  and 

*  "Symbdhun  fidd  quo  Mnoto  Bomama  Eodaria  iititiir.* 

*  ^'Through  the  meroy  of  God  and  th«  proridMit  mxeotHieemm  Viem 
mtA."    Searion  tL  de  rafonn.  e.  !• 

*  Biwion  zzT.  da  rafonn.  e.  % 

3«- 
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above  all  its  oalm  aoquiescenoe  in  the  Bull  Benedic(u$  Demi 
(JaiL  24thy  1664)»  in  which  Pope  Pius  it.  reserved  the 
exposition  of  its  deorees  to  himself  ^^ — all  testify  to  the 
triumph  of  ourialist  ideas  at  the  Council  of  Trent  The 
Boman  Catholic  Church  had  become,  in  a  sense  never 
before  universally  accepted,  the  '^  Pope's  HouseL** 

This  Coundl,  so  eagerly  demanded,  so  greatly  pro- 
tracted, twice  dissolved,  buffeted  by  storms  in  the  political 
world,  exposed,  even  in  its  later  sessions,  to  many  a  danger, 
ended  in  the  general  contentment  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
people&  When  the  prelates  met  together  for  the  last 
time  on  the  4th  of  December  1563,  ancient  opponents 
embraced,  and  traces  of  tears  were  seen  in  many  of  the  old 
eyes. 

It  had  done  three  things  for  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.  It  had  provided  a  compact  system  of  doctrine, 
stript  of  many  of  the  vagaries  of  Scholasticism,  and  yet 
opposed  to  Protestant  teaching.  Bomanism  had  an 
intellectual  basis  of  its  own  to  rest  on.  It  had  rebuilt  the 
hierarchy  on  what  may  be  called  almost  a  new  foundation, 
and  made  it  symmetrical  It  had  laid  down  a  scheme  of 
reformation  which,  if  only  carried  out  by  succeeding 
Ponti£63,  would  free  the  Church  from  many  of  the  crying 
evils  which  had  given  such  strength  to  the  Protestant 
movement  It  had  insisted  on  and  made  proviaiona 
for  an  educated  clergy  —  perhaps  the  greatest  need 
of  the  Boman  Church  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

All  this  was  largely  due  to  the  man  who  ruled  in  Boma 
Pope  Pius  IV.,  sprung  from  the  shrewd  Italian  middle-class^ 

^  '*  Webj  spoetolio  antliority  forbid  aU  penons  •  •  .  that  tliflj  pnmaam 
without  our  snthority  to  pabliaii  in  any  fonn  anj  oommentariet,  Clones, 
annotationa,  scholia,  or  any  kind  of  intei^retation  whatBoeror  tonbhing  tlM 
decrees  of  tiie  said  Oonnoil ;  or  to  settle  anything  in  regard  thereof  under 
any  plea  whatsoever.  .  •  .  But  if  anything  therein  shall  seem  to  any  one 
to  have  been  expressed  and  ordained  obeoorely  .  .  .  and  to  stand  in  need  of 
interpretation  or  decision,  let  him  go  np  to  the  place  which  the  Lord  hath 
chosen,  to  wit,  to  the  Apostolic  See,  the  mistress  of  all  the  Mthftil, 
aathorily  the  Holy  Synod  also  has  reverently  acknowledged." 
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caring  little  for  theology*  by  no  means  distingtushed  for 
piety,  had  seen  what  the  Church  needed,  and  by  deft 
diplomacy  had  obtained  it  A  stronger  man  would  have 
snapped  the  threads  which  tied  all  parties  together;  one 
more  jsealous  would  have  lacked  his  infinite  patience;  a 
deeply  pious  man  could  scarcely  have  employed  the  means 
he  continually  used.  He  was  magnificently  assisted  by 
the  new  Company  of  Jesua  No  theologians  had  so  much 
influence  at  Trent  as  Lainez  and  Salmeron;  the  Counpil 
would  have  broken  down  altogether  but  for  the  aid 
given  by  Oanisius  to  Morone  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor. 

Pius  IV.  was  not  slow  to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had 
made  to  sovereigns  and  CoundL  The  Breviary  and  the 
Missal  were  revised,  as  Ferdinand  had  requested.  Ecclesi- 
astical music  was  purified.  Exertions  were  made  to 
establish  colleges  and  theological  seminarie&  But  a 
sterner  Pontiff  was  needed  to  guide  the  battle  against 
the  growing  Protestantism.  He  was  found  in  the  next, 
Pope  Pius  V. 

The  influence  of  Cardinal  Borromeo,  the  pious  nephew 
of  Pius  IV.,  was  powerful  ia  the  Conclave,  and  was  exerted 
to  procure  the  election  of  Michele  Ghislieri,  Cardinal  of 
Alessandria,  who  took  the  name  of  Pius  v.  The  new 
Pontiff  had  entered  a  Dominican  convent  when  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  had  given  himself  up  heart  and  soul  to 
the  strictest  life  his  Order  eigoined.  He  had  aU  the  zeal 
for  strict  orthodoxy  which  characterised  the  Domiiiicans, 
an  ascetidsm  which  never  spared  himself,  and  a  detestation 
of  the  immoralities  and  irregularities  which  too  often 
disgraced  the  lives  of  ecclesiastics.  He  carried  the  habits 
of  the  cloister  with  hjm  into  the  Vatican.  He  never 
missed  attendance  at  the  prescribed  services  of  the  Church, 
and  in  his  devotion  there  was  no  trace  of  hypocrisy.  He 
was  a  Pope  to  lead  the  new  Bomanism,  with  its  intense 
hatred  of  heresy,  its  determination  to  reform  the  moral  life, 
and  its  contempt  for  the  Benaissance  and  all  its  worka 
Philip  n.  of  Spain  sent  a  special  letter  of  congiatulation  to 
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Cardinal  Borromeo  to  tfaank  him  Cor  hk  dfctti  m  ttm 
CoDcIave 

Hie  new  Pontiff  bdiered,  heart  and  aool,  in  vepresBon. 
He  meant  to  fi^t  the  Befonnation  hj  the  InqiiiaitBQB 
and  the  Index ;  and  tbeae  two  u 
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THB  INQUISITION  AND  THE  INDEX.* 
I  1.  The  Inguuttion  in  Spain. 

Thx  idea  conveyed  in  the  tenn  Inquisition  is  the  punish- 
ment of  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  offences  by  physical 
pains  and  penalties.  It  was  no  new  conception  in  the 
Christian  OhuicL  It  had  existed  from  the  days  of 
Constantina  So  far  as  the  mediseyal  Church  is  concerned, 
historians  roughly  distinguish  between  the  Episcopal,  the 
Papal,  and  the  Spanish  Inquisitiona  In  the  h£^-barbarous 
Church  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  in  which  a  curious  give- 
and-take  policy  existed  between  the  secular  and  civil 
powers,  a  seemingly  consistent  understanding  was  arrived 
at  between  Church  and  State,  which  may  be  summed  up 
by  saying  that  it  was  recognised  to  be  the  Church's  duty 
to  point  out  heretics,  and  that  of  the  State  to  punish  them 
— ^the  Church  being  represented  by  the  Bishop&  This 
episcopal  Inquisition  took  many  forms,  and  was  never  a 
very  effective  instrument  in  the  suppression  of  heresy. 

In  1203,  Pope  Innocent  m.,  iJarmed  at  the  spread  of 
heresies  through  southern  France  and  northern  Italy, 
published  a  Bull  censuring  the  indifference  of  the  Bishops, 
appointing  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  his  del^ate  in  matters 
of  hereqr,  and  giving  him  power  to  judge  and  pumah 

^UotmtB,SUtHncHHpi€dirifiq9MUmdrEgMgi^(P9xiB,^  Lea, 

A  Hidory  ^  a#  InqnigiUan  <tf  the  Middle  Ages  (London,  1888) ;  Rensoh, 
Z^ /iMte  ilff  r«rM«Mr  MdUr  (Bonn,  1885);  Lea,  The  Sptmith  Jnpsisi- 
Mon (London,  1006);  flym«kl%  Smttimmm  inlUUy,  The OaOuHc BfoatUm 
(London,  18N). 
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heresy.  This  was  the  beguming  of  the  Inquisition  as  a 
separate  institution.  It  was  an  act  of  papal  central  iBaticwi, 
and  a  distinct  encroachment  on  the  episcopal  jorisdiction. 
The  papal  Inquisition,  thus  started,  took  root  It  did  not 
displace  the  old  episcopal  Inquisition ;  the  two  existed  side 
by  side ;  but  the  "  Apostolic  Tribunal  for  the  suppression 
of  heresy  "  was  by  far  the  more  efiSsctive  weapon.  It  wba 
usually  managed  by  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
Orders. 

The  Spanish  Inquisition  took  its  rise  in  the  dosing 
decades  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Popes  had  frequently 
desired  to  see  the  papal  Inquisition  introduced  into  Spain, 
and  leave  had  always  been  refused  by  the  sovereigQs, 
jealous  of  papal  interference.  Pope  Sixtus  it.  had  gone 
the  length  of  granting  to  his  Legate,  Nicolo  Franco,  "  foil 
inquisitorial  powers  to  prosecute  and  pumsh  false  Christians 
who  after  baptism  persisted  in  the  observance  of  Jewish 
rites,"  but  Itttbella  and  Ferdinand  did  not  allow  him  to 
exercise  them.  But  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Cim- 
versM — Jews  who  had  nominally  embraced  Christianity — 
had  made  them  detested  by  the  Spanish  people,  and  a  large 
section  of  the  clergy  were  clamouring  for  their  overtiirow. 
Thomas  de  Torquemada,  the  Queen's  confessor,  eagerly 
pressed  the  Inquisition  upon  his  royal  penitent,  and  at  la^ 
the  sovereigns  applied  to  the  Pope  for  a  Bull  to  enable 
them  to  establish  in  Spain  an  Inquisition  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  It  was  to  differ  from  the  ordinary  papal  Inquisition 
in  this,  that  it  was  to  be  strictly  under  royal  conirol,  Qiat 
the  sovereigns  were  to  have  the  appointment  of  the 
Inquisitors,  and  that  the  fines  and  confiscations  were  to 
flow  iato  the  royal  treasury.  The  Bull  was  granted 
(November  1st,  1478),  but  the  sovereigns  hesitated  to  use 
the  rights  it  conveyed.  After  a  year's  delay,  two  royal 
Inquisitors  were  appointed  (September  17th,  1480X  and 
the  first  autO'da-fi,  at  which  six  persons  were  bumt^  took 
place  on  February  6th,  1481.  The  succeeding  years  saw 
various  modifications  in  the  constitution  of  the  Holy  OfSoe; 
but  at  last  it  was  organised  with  a  council,  presided  over  hj 
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an  Inqniaitor-Gtoeral,  Thomas  de  Torquemada.  He  was 
a  man  of  pitiless  zeal,  stem,  relentless^  and  autocratic ;  and 
he  stamped  his  nature  on  the  institution  over  which  he 
presided.  The  Holy  Office  was  pennitted  to  frame  its  own 
rules.  The  permission  made  it  practically  independent, 
while  all  the  resources  of  the  State  were  placed  at  its 
command  When  an  Inquisitor  came  to  assume  his 
functions,  the  officials  took  an  oath  to  assist  him  to 
exterminate  all  whom  he  might  designate  as  heretics,  and 
to  observe,  and  compel  the  observance  by  all,  of  the 
decretals  Ad  dboUndmn,  Exoommumioomfus^  Ut  officium 
InjuisUtawU,  and  Ut  Ingwisitianii  negoUvm — ^the  papal 
legislation  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  made  the  State 
wholly  subservient  to  the  Holy  Office,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  official  position  any  one  suspect  in  the  faith 
or  who  favoured  heretic&  Besides  this,  all  the  population 
was  assembled  to  listen  to  a  sermon  by  the  Inquisitor,  after 
which  all  were  required  to  swear  on  the  cross  and  the 
Gospels  to  help  the  Holy  Office,  and  not  to  impede  it  in  any 
manner  or  on  any  pretext  The  methods  of  work  and  pro- 
cedure were  also  taken  from  the  papal  Inquisition.  The 
Inquisitors  were  furnished  with  letters  patent  They 
travelled  from  town  to  town,  attended  by  guards  and  notaries 
publia  Their  expenses  were  defrayed  by  taxes  laid  on  the 
towns  and  districts  through  which  they  passed.  Spies  and 
ioformers,  guaranteed  State  protection,  brought  forward 
their  iof ormation.  The  Court  was  opened ;  witnesses  were 
examined ;  and  the  accused  were  acquitted  or  found  goilty. 
The  sentence  was  pronounced ;  the  secular  assessor  gave  a 
formal  assent ;  and  the  accused  was  handed  over  to  the 
civil  authorities  for  punishment  When  Torquemada 
reorganised  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  a  series  of  rules  were 
framed  for  its'  procedure  which  enforced  secrecy  to  the 
extent  of  depriving  the  accused  of  any  rational  means  of 
defence ;  which  elaborated  the  judicial  method  so  as  to  leave 
no  loop-hole  even  for  those  who  expressed  a  wish  to  recant ; 
and  which  multiplied  the  charges  under  which  suspected 
heretics,  even  after  death,  might  be  treated  as  impenitent 
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and  thdr  property  oonfisoated.  The  Spaniah  InqniBition 
difiTered  from  the  papal  in  its  dose  reiatioii  to  the  ohril 
authorities,  its  terrible  aecreey,  its  relemtlessiiessi  and  its 
exclusion  of  Bishops  from  even  a  nominal  participation  in 
its  work.  Thus  organised,  it  became  the  most  terrible  of 
curses  to  unhappy  Spain.  During  the  first  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  years  of  its  existence  the  country  was  depopulated 
to  the  extent  of  three  millions  of  peopla  It  had  become 
strong  enough  to  overawe  the  monarchy,  to  insult  the 
episcopate,  and  to  defy  the  Pope.  The  number  of  its  victims 
can  only  be  conjectured.  Uorente  has  calculated  that 
during  the  eighteen  years  of  Torquemada's  presidency 
114,000  persons  were  accused,  of  whom  10,220  were  burnt 
alive,  and  97,000  were  oondemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
moit  or  to  public  penitence.  This  was  the  terrible 
instrument  used  relentlessly  to  bring  the  Spanish  people 
into  conformity  with  the  Spanish  Beformation,  and  to 
crush  the  growing  Protestantism  of  the  Low  Countriea 
It  was  extended  to  Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  but  the  people 
of  Naples  and  Sieily  successfully  resisted  its  introduction 
when  proposed  by  the  Spanish  Viceroys. 

%2.  The  InqwiiUion  in  Ballf. 

Oazdinal  Oarafh  (afterwards  Pope  Paul  rr.X  tiie  relent- 
less enemy  of  the  Beformation,  seeing  the  success  of  this 
Spanish  Inquisition  in  its  extermination  of  heretics,  induced 
Pope  Paul  m.  to  consent  to  a  reorganisation  of  the  papal 
Inquisition  in  Italy  on  the  Spanish  model,  in  1542.  The 
Curia  had  become  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Beforma- 
tion in  Italy.  They  had  received  information  that  small 
Protestant  communities  hi^l  been  formed  in  several  of  the 
Italian  towns,  and  that  heresy  was  spreading  in  an  alarm* 
ing  fashion.  Carafih  declared  that  ^the  whole  of  Italy 
was  infected  with  the  Lutheran  heresy,  which  had  been 
extensively  embraced  both  by  statesmen  and  ecclesiastics." 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Jesuits  highly  approved  of  the 
suggestion,  and  they  were  all-powerful  with  the  Cardinal 
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Boiromeo^  the  {dons  and  trusted  nephew  of  the  Pope.  In 
1542  the  (congregation  of  the  Holy  OfBce  was  founded  at 
Borne,  and  mx  Cardinala,  among  them  Cardinals  Caraffa  and 
Toledo,  were  named  Inquisitors-Oeneral,  with  authority  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alps  to  try  all  eases  of  heresy,  to 
apprehend  and  imprison  suspected  persons,  and  to  appoint 
inferior  tribunals  with  the  same  or  more  limited  power& 
The  intention  was  to  introduce  into  this  remodelled  papal 
Inquisition  most  of  the  features  which  marked  the 
thoroughness  of  the  Spanish  institution.  But  the  jealousy 
of  the  Popes  prerented  the  Holy  Office  from  exercising 
the  same  independent  action  in  Italy  as  in  Spain.  The 
new  institution  began  its  work,  at  once  within  the  States 
of  the  Ohurch,  and  was  introduced  after  some  negotiations 
into  most  of  the  Italian  principalities.  Venice  refused, 
until  it  was  arranged  that  the  Holy  Office  there  should  be 
strictly  subject  to  the  civil  authorities. 

Althou^  modelled  on  the  Spanish  institution,  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Office  in  Italy  never  exhibited  the  same 
murderous  activity;  nor  was  there  the  same  need.  The 
Italians  have  never  showed  the  stem  consistency  in  faith 
which  characterised  the  Spaniards.  It  was  generally 
found  sufficient  to  strike  at  the  leaders  in  order  to  cause 
the  relapse  of  tbeii  followera  Still  the  records  of  the 
Office  and  oontemporary  witnesses  recount  continuous  trials 
and  burnings  in  Bome  and  in  other  dties.  In  Venice, 
death  by  drowning  was  substituted  for  burning.  The 
victims  were  placed  on  a  board  supported  by  two  gondolas ; 
the  boats  were  rowed  apart,  and  the  unfortunate  martyrs 
perished  in  the  water&  The  Protestant  congregations 
which  had  been  formed  in  Bologna,  Faenza,  Ferrara,  Lucca, 
Modena,  Naples,  Siena,  Venice,  and  Vicenza  were  dispersed 
with  little  or  no  bloodshed.  A  colony  of  Waldenses, 
settled  near  the  town  of  Cosenza  in  the  north-central  part 
of  Calabria,  were  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Nothing  would 
induce  them  to  relapse,  and  they  were  exterminated  by 
sword,  by  hurling  from  the  summits  of  cliffs,  by  prolonged 
confinement  in  deadly  prisons,  at  the  stake,  in  the  mines. 
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in  the  Spanish  galleya  One  hundred  elderly  women  were 
first  tortured  and  then  slaughtered  at  Montalta  The 
survivors  among  the  women  and  children  were  sold  into 
slavery  Such  was  the  work  of  the  C!ounter-Bef ormation 
in  Italy,  and  the  measures  to  which  it  owed  much  of  its 
succesSb 

Leaders  of  the  Counter-Betormation  in  Italy  like 
Popes  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  Y.  were  determined  on  much  more 
than  the  dispersion  of  Protestant  communities  and  the 
banishment  or  martyrdom  of  the  missionaries  of  Evangelical 
thought  They  resolved  to  destroy  what  they  rightly 
enough  believed  to  be  its  seed  and  seed-bed — the  cultiya- 
tion  of  independent  thinlring  and  of  impartial  scholarship. 
They  wished  to  extirpate  all  traces  of  the  Benaissanca  Li 
the  fifteenth  and  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  Italy 
had  been  **  the  workshop  of  ideaSi"  the  ojffieina  sdeniiarum 
for  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  Inquisition,  in  Italy  as  in  Spain, 
attacked  the  Academies,  the  sdiools  of  learning,  above  all 
the  libraries  in  which  the  learning  of  the  past  was  stored^ 
and  the  printing-presses  which  disseminated  ideas  day  by 
day.  They  had  the  example  of  Torquemada  before  tiiem, 
who  had  burnt  six  thousand  volumes  at  Salamanca  in 
1490  on  pretence  that  they  taught  sorcery. 

It  was  no  new  thing  to  order  the  burning  of  heretical 
writings.  This  had  been  done  continuously  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  episcopal  Inquisition,  the  Uni- 
versities, the  papal  Inquisition,  had  all  endeavoured  to 
discover  and  destroy  writings  which  they  deemed  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  After  the 
invention  of  printing  such  a  method  of  slaying  ideas  was 
not  so  easy;  but  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  tried 
their  best.  The  celebrated  edict  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Mainz  of  1486,  prompted  by  the  number  of  Bibles  printed 
in  the  vernacular,  and  trying  to  establish  a  censorship  of 
books,  may  be  taken  as  an  exampla^ 

^  It  i«  to  be  found  in  GndenuB,  Ood^  IHphtiHMmUf  if,  4M. 
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Pope  SixtoB  IV.  in  1547  had  ordered  the  University 
of  Kohl  to  see  that  no  books  (librif  trcustaius  avi  acripturcB 
juakicungne)  were  printed  without  previous  licence,  and 
had  empowered  the  authorities  to  inflict  penalties  on  the 
printers,  purchasers,  and  readers  of  all  unlicensed  books. 
Alexander  yl  had  sent  the  same  order  to  the  Archbishops 
of  Koln,  Mainz,  Trier,  and  Magdeburg  (1601).  In  a 
CamiiMian  of  Leo  x,  approved  by  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1516,  it  was  declared  that  no  book  could  be  printed  in 
Borne  which  had  not  been  expressly  sanctioned  by  the 
McuUr  of  the  Palaee,  and  in  other  lands  by  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  or  the  Inquisitor  of  the  district ;  and  this  had 
been  homologated  by  the  Ciounoil  of  Trent^  From  its 
reorganisation  in  1643  the  papal  Inquisition  in  Bome  had 
undertaken  this  work  of  censorship. 

Outside  the  States  of  the  CShurch  the  suppression  of 
books  and  the  requirement  of  ecclesiastical  licence  could 
only  be  carried  out  through  the  co-operation  of  the  secular 
authorities ;  and  they  naturally  demanded  some  uniformity 
in  the  books  oondemned.  This  led  to  lists  of  prohibited 
books  being  drawn  up-— as  at  Louvain  (1546  and  1650), 
at  Koln  (1549),  and  by  the  Sorbonne,  who  managed  the 
Inquisition  for  the  north  of  France  (1644  and  1651). 
Pope  Paul  IT.  drafted  the  first  papal  Index  in  1669.  It 
was  very  drastic,  and  its  very  severity  prevented  its 
sucoesa*     It  was  this  Index  Libramm  ProhOniamm  which 

^  "'Vnthing  alio  to  impose  a  restraint  •  •  •  upon  printera  .  •  .  who 
print  without  licenos  of  ecdeeiastiotl  snperion,  the  ssid  books  of  Ssored 
Boriptore,  and  the  snnotationfl  end  ezpositionfl  upon  them  of  all  persons 
indifferently  •  •  •  (this  Synod)  ordains  and  deorees,  that,  henceforth,  the 
Saored  Soriptoie^  uid  especially  the  aforesaid  old  and  Vulgate  edition,  be 
printed  in  the  most  eoneet  manner  possible ;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
lor  anyone  to  print,  or  oanse  to  be  printed,  amy  hook$  M^olMMr  en  $aer«d 
matttn,  withevit  the  name  of  the  anthor ;  nor  to  sell  them  in  ftitnre  or  eyen 
to  keep  them  by  them,  tmUu  they  tkaU  Aam  hem  fine  examined  and 
ofproped  hy  ike  efdlmofry ;  nnder  pain  of  anathema  and  fine  imposed  in  a 
oanon  of  the  last  Lateran  €k>nndl  **  (Sess.  hr.) 

*  The  original  Index  of  Pope  Panl  nr.  eontained  a  list  of  no  Isss  than 
riity-one  prkUere,  and  prohibited  the  reading  of  any  hock  printed  hy  them. 
He  afkenrards  withdrew  this  olaose.  Bat  his  Index  gives  a  long  oatalogue 
of  anthoffi  eM  of  wliois  writinffi  are  prohibited.     It  is,  with  ons  dia- 
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was  discussed  bj  the  Ciommission  appointed  at  the  Ooimofl 
of  Trent* 

The  Commission  drafted  a  set  of  ten  roles  to  be 
followed  in  constructing  a  list  of  prohibited  books,  and 
left  the  actual  formation  of  the  Index  to  the  Pope.  This 
new  Index  (the  Tridentine.  Index)  was  published  by  Pope 
Pius  lY.  in  1564.  His  successor,  Pius  y.»  appointed  a 
special  Commission  of  Cardinals  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  prohibited  books.  It  was  called  the  Ccmgregation  of 
the  Index,  and  although  distinct  from  the  Inquisition, 
worked  along  with  it  Its  work  was  done  verj  thoroughly. 
Italiau  scholarship  was  slain  so  far  as  the  peninsula  was 
concerned.  The  scholarship  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was 
also  destroyed.  Learning  bad  to  take  shelter  north  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  So  thoroughly  was  the  work  of 
prohibition  carried  out,  so  many  difficulties  beset  even 
Soman  Catholic  authors,  that  Paleario  called  the  whole 
system  **  a  dagger  drawn  from  tiie  scabbard  to  assassinate 
all  men  of  letten  " ;  Paul  Sarpi  dubbed  it  **  the  finest  secret 
which  has  ever  been  discovered  for  applying  religion  to 
the  purpose  of  making  men  idiots^ ;  and  Latini,  a  diampion 
of  the  Papacy,  declared  it  to  be  a  **  peril  which  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  books.** 

The  rules  for  framing  the  Index,  drafted  by  the  com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  Trent,  are  curious  reading.  The 
writings  of  noted  Beformera,  of  Zwingli,  Luther,  and 
especially  of  Calvin,  were  absolutely  prohibited  The 
Vulgate  was  to  be  the  only  authorised  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  only  one  to  be  quoted  as  an  inspired 
text  Scholara  might,  by  special  permission  of  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  possess  another  version,  but  they 
were  never  to  quote  it  as  authoritative.  Versions  in  the 
vernacular  were  never  to  be  quoted.     Bible  Dictionaries, 

tingoiBhed  tzoeptloii,  a  mere  Hit  of  names ;  bat  it  oontaina :  "Dmidmbm 
BnsmiiB  RoterodainiiB  com  oniTenls  oommentariii,  annotatlonflniit  icihoBli^ 
dialogif,  epistolia,  oenioria,  TenionibuB,  libriB  et  fcriptit  snis,  atiaai  d  nS 
penituf  ooQtn  religionem  Tel  de  Teligione  contineent" 

1  Seaeioii  xriiL— Decree  anent  the  choice  of  booki ;  SeaUrn  xxr.— i 
te  Indn  of  booiDh  the  OKtedhiim,  Breriaiy,  end  HiMd. 
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GonoordanoeB,  books  on  controverBial  theology,  had  to  pass 
the  strictest  examiiiation  at  the  hands  of  the  censors 
before  publication*  The  censors  were  directed  to  examine 
with  the  utmost  care  not  merely  the  text,  but  all 
summaries,  notes,  indexes,  prefaces,  and  dedications,  search- 
ing for  any  heretical  phrases  or  for  sentences  which  the 
unwary  might  be  tempted  to  think  heretical,  for  all 
critioiBms  on  any  ecclesiastical  action,  for  any  satire  on  the 
clergy  or  on  rel^ous  rites.  All  sudi  passages  were  to  be 
expunged. 

North  of  the  Alps  the  Index  had  small  effect  It 
was  impotent  in  lands  where  the  Beformation  was  firmly 
established;  and  in  France,  papal  (Germany,  and  norUi 
Italy  a  class  of  daring  colporteurs  carried  the  prohibited 
tracts.  Bibles,  and  religious  literature  throughout  the  lands. 

The  tremendous  powers  of  suppression  set  forth  in  the 
Tridentine  rules  could  not  avoid  doing  infinite  mischief  to 
thought  and  scholarship,  even  if  placed  in  the  hands  of 
qualified  and  well-intentioned  men.  But  the  censors  were 
neither  capable  nor  high-minded.  Scholars  refused  the 
odious  task  Commentaries  on  the  Fathers  were  read  by 
men  who  knew  little  Latin,  less  Oreek,  and  no  Hebrew. 
They  were  discovered  extorting  monqr  from  unfortunate 
authors,  levying  blackmail  on  bookseUers,  listening  to  the  ' 
whispers  of  jealous  rivals. 

So  effectually  was  learning  slain  in  Italy,  that  when 
the  Popes  at  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century  strove  to 
revive  the  scholarship  of  the  Church  and  to  gather  together 
at  Some  a  band  of  men  able  to  defend  the  Papacy  with 
their  pens,  these  scholars  had  to  work  under  immense 
disabilities.  Baronius  wrote  his  Annals,  and  Latini  edited 
the  Latin  Fathers,  both  of  them  ignorant  of  Greek,  and 
both  harassed  by  the  censorship. 

Some  of  the  more  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Counter- 
Beformation  saw  the  dangers  which  lurked  in  this  system 
of  pure  suppression.  The  great  Grerman  Jesuit,  Canisius, 
who  did  more  than  any  other  man  for  the  maintenance 
and  revival  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany, 
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pointed  oat  that  destmotioii  was  powerless  to  elhck 
permanent  flood.  The  people  must  have  books,  and  the 
Chnroh  ought  to  sapply  them.  He  laboored  someiriiat 
saoceesfally  to  that  end. 

§4.  The  SocMjf  (f  JeiUB  amd  (hs  Oowider'B^i^rmaM^ 

Neither  the  Inquisition  nor  the  Index  aoeoont  tor 
the  Counter-Beformation.  Bepression  might  stamp  <mt 
Bef ormers  in  southern  Europe ;  but  faith,  enthusiasm,  un- 
selfish and  self-denying  work  were  needed  to  enable  the 
Soman  CShurch  to  assume  the  offensive.  These  were 
supplied  to  a  large  extent  by  the  devoted  followers  of 
Ignatius  Loyola. 

Boman  Oatholioism  reached  its  ebb  during  tbe 
pontificate  of  Pius  rv.  It  stood  everywhere  on  the 
defensive,  seeing  one  stronghold  after  another  pass  into  the 
hands  of  a  viotorious  Protestantism.  Pius  v.,  his  suocessor, 
was  the  first  fighting  Pope  of  the  new  Boman  Catholicism. 
He  had  behind  him  the  reorganisation  effected  by  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  the  Boman  Catholic  revival  of  medisval 
piety  of  which  Carlo  Borromeo,  Philip  Neri,  and  Francis 
de  Sales  were  distinguished  types;,  the  Inquisition  and 
Congregation  of  the  Index ;  and,  above  all,  the  Company 
of  Jesus.  Bomanism  under  his  leadership  boldly  assumed 
the  offensiva 

In  1564  it  seemed  as  if  all  Germany  might  become 
Protestant  The  States  which  still  acknowledged  the  Papacy 
were  honeycombed  with  Protestant  communities.  Bavaria, 
the  Bhine  Provinces,  the  Duchy  of  Austria  itself,  wece^ 
according  to  contemporary  accounts,  more  than  half-Pro- 
testant Nearly  all  the  seats  of  learning  were  Ptotestant 
The  Bomanist  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Ingolstadt  were 
almost  deserted  by  student&  Under  the  skilful  and 
enthusiastio  leader^p  of  Peter  Canisius,  the  Jesuits  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  changing  this  state  of  things. 
They  entered  Bavaria  and  Austria.  They  appeared  there 
as  the  heralds  and  givers  of  education,  and  took  possession 
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of  the  rising  generation.  They  established  their  schools  in 
all  the  principal  centres  of  population.  They  were  good 
teachers;  they  produced  school-books  of  a  modem  type; 
the  catechism  written  by  Canisius  himself  was  used  in  all 
their  schools  (it  transplajited  into  Eomanism  the  Lutheran 
system  of  catechising);  they  charged  no  fees;  they  soon 
had  the  instruction  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  children  in  their 
hand&  The  astonished  people  of  town  and  country  dis- 
tricts began  to  see  pilgrimages  of  boys  and  girls,  conducted 
like  modem  Sunday-school  treats,  led  by  the  good  fathers, 
to  visit  famous  churches,  shrines,  holy  crosses,  miraculous 
wells,  eta  The  parents  were  induced  to  visit  the  teachers ; 
visits  led  to  the  confessional,  and  the  confessional  to  the 
directorate.  Then  followed  the  discipline  of  the  Spiritual 
JBx&rouea^  usually  shortened  to  suit  the  capacities  of  the 
penitents.  Whole  districts  were  led  back  to  the  con- 
fessional— the  parents  following  the  children. 

The  higher  education  was  not  neglected.  Jesuit 
colleges  founded  at  Vienna  and  Ingolstadt  peopled  the 
decaying  universities  with  students,  and  gave  them  new 
lifa  Student  associations,  on  the  model  of  that  founded 
by  Canisius  at  Koln,  were  formed,  and  were  affiliated  to 
the  Company  of  Jesua  Pilgrimages  of  students  wended 
their  way  to  famous  shrines;  talented  young  men  sub- 
mitted their  souls  to  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit  fathers, 
and  shared  in  the  hypnotic  trance  given  by  the  course  of 
the  Spiritual  Exercises.  A  generation  of  ardent  souls  was 
trained  for  the  active  service  of  the  Soman  Church,  and 
vowed  to  oombat  Protestantism  to  the  death. 

The  Company  had  another,  not  less  important,  field 
of  work.  The  Peace  of  Augsburg  had  left  the  management 
of  the  religion  of  town  or  principality  in  the  hands  of  the 
ruling  secular  authority.  The  maxim,  Oty'us  regio  efus 
reUgio,  placed  the  religious  convictions  of  tiie  population  of 
many  districts  at  the  mercy  of  one  man.  Many  Eomanist 
Princes  had  no  wish  to  persecute,  still  less  to  see  their 
principalities  depopulated  by  banishment.  Some  of  them 
bad  given  guarantees  for  freedom  of  conscience  and  limited 
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rights  of  worship  to  their  Protestant  subjeots.  The  Jesnita 
set  themselves  to  change  this  condition  of  things.  They 
could  be  charming  confessors  and  still  more  dehghtfol 
directors  for  the  obedient  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Papacy.  They  were  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  sonb  of 
many  of  the  Princes  and  especially  of  the  Princesses  of 
Germany.  They  set  themselves  to  charm,  to  command, 
and,  lastly,  to  threaten  their  penitent&  Toleration  of 
Protestants  they  represented  to  be  the  unpardonable  sol 
They  succeeded  in  many  cases  in  inducing  Bomanist  rulers 
to  withdraw  the  protection  they  had  hitherto  accorded  to 
their  Protestant  subjects,  who,  if  they  stood  firm  in  their 
faith,  had  to  leave  their  homes  and  seek  refuge  within  a 
Protestant  district. 

Thus  openly  and  stealthily  the  wave  of  Bomanist 
reaction  rolled  northwards  over  (Germany,  and  district  after 
district  was  won  back  for  the  Papacy.  This  first  period 
of  the  Counter-Beformation  may  be  said  to  end  with  the 
sixteenth  century ;  the  second,  which  indoded  the  Thir^ 
Tears'  War,  lies  beyond  our  limit 

The  savage  struggle  in  France,  culminating  in  the 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  did  not  belong  to  the  New 
Boman  Catholicism,  and  lay  outside  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Counter-Beformation  proper.  The  force  of  this  new 
aggressive  movement  was  first  felt  in  the  formation  of  the 
Holy  League,  which  had  for  its  object  to  prevent  Henry  of 
Navarre  from  ascending  the  throne  of  France.  The  League 
was  the  symbol  in  France  of  this  Counter-Beformation. 
The  Jesuits  never  attained  a  preponderating  influence  in 
that  country  until  the  days  of  Marie  de  Medici ;  but  they 
were  the  restless  and  ruthless  organisers  of  the  Holy 
League.  The  Jesuit  fathers.  Auger,  Henri  Saumier,  and, 
above  all,  Claude  Matthieo,  called  the  Cwrrier  d$  ta 
Ligns,  worked  energetically  on  its  behalf.  The  Company 
issued  tracts  from  their  printing-presses  asserting  the 
inalienable  rights  of  the  people  to  govern  and  therefore  to 
choose  their  ruler&  They  tau^t  that  while  QoA  had 
given  spiritual  power  into  the  bands  of  one  man,  the  Pope^ 
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He  had  bestowed  the  secular  power  on  the  many.  Elings, 
they  asserted,  do  not  reign  by  any  divine  right  of  heredituy 
succession,  but  by  the  will  of  the  people  and  of  the  Popa 
Hence  all  Bomanist  France  was  justified  in  setting  aside 
the  Eling  of  Navarre  and  patting  in  his  place  the  Cardinal 
of  Bourbon,  his  uncle. 

The  arguments  they  laid  before  the  English  people 
were  based  on  principles  altogether  different,  even  contra- 
dictory. There  they  extolled  hereditary  and  Intimate 
succession.  Elizabeth  was  illegitimate,  and  Mary  of 
Scotland  had  divine  rights  to  the  throne  of  England.  It 
is  needless  to  relate  the  efforts  made  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Counter-Bef  ormation  to  bring  England  back  to  the  Papacy 
— the  Oolite  at  Douai,  the  English  College  at  Bome,  boUi 
erected  to  train  missionaries  for  service  against  the 
heretical  Queen ;  the  mission  of  the  Jesuits,  Parsons  and 
Campion.  The  student  of  history  can  scarcely  fail  to  note 
one  thing, — that  the  sailing  of  the  Spanish  Armada  marks 
the  flood-tide  of  the  first  period  of  the  Counter-Beforma- 
tion.  After  the  ruin  of  the  great  fleet  the  first  wave  of 
the  reaction  seems  to  have  spent  itself.  The  League  failed 
in  France,  and  Henry  iv.  secured  the  rights  of  his  Protestant 
subjects  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  Hollanders  emerged 
triumphant  from  their  long  war  of  liberation*  Even  in 
Germany  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  dates  in  a  rough  way 
the  end  of  the  impetus  of  the  Bomanist  reaction.  Hie 
German  Protestants  assumed  the  offensive  again,  and  an 
energetic  and  aggressive  Calvinism  redeemed  the  halting 
character  of  the  Lutheran  Bef  ormation* 

Mr.  Symonds,  in  his  brilliant  sketches  of  the  foroes  at 
work  to  make  the  Bomanist  reaction,  thinks  that  the  part 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Counter-Beformation  has  rather  been 
exaggerated  than  insufficiently  recognised.  "  Without  the 
ecclesiastical  reform  which  originated  in  the  Tridentine 
Council ;  without  the  gold  and  sword  of  Spain ;  without  the 
stakes  and  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  ;  without  the  warfare 
against  thought  conducted  by  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index, — the  Jesuits  alone    could  not  have  masterfolly 
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goTemed  the  C&tholic  revivaL''^  This  is  perhaps  true; 
but  what  would  all  these  things  have  come  to  apart  from 
the  aotivitj  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  ?  They  were  little 
better  than  the  mechanism  to  which  the  enthusiasm  and 
the  indomitable  work  bred  from  enthusiasm  gave  the  souL 
Stem,  relentless,  savage  repression  can  do  much.  It  can 
make  a  desert  and  call  it  peace ;  but  it  cannot  requicken 
with  renewed  life.  The  gentle  piety  of  Carlo  Borromeo, 
the  sweet  languishing  tenderness  of  Francis  de  Sales,  the 
revived  mediaeval  mysticism  discernible  in  the  Bomanist 
reaction,  had  neither  the  religious  depth  nor  the  endurance 
needed  for  the  times.  Ignatius  breathed  the  Spanish 
spirit,  at  once  wildly  visionary  and  intensely  practical, 
into  his  Company,  and  they  transfused  it  throughout  the 
Church  of  the  Counter-Beformation — the  exalted  devotion, 
the  tenacity  which  no  reverses  could  wear  out,  and  the 
unquenchable  religious  hope.  They  ruled  it  as  the  soul 
governs  the  body. 

It  was  the  time  of  Spanish  domination.  Spain  grasped 
the  New  World  and  hoped  to  subdue  the  Old.  Her 
soldiers  were  the  best  in  Europe.  They  dreamed  of 
nothing  but  conquests.  The  Jesuits  brought  the  Spanish 
spirit  into  the  Church.  Others  might  scheme,  and  wish, 
and  wonder.  They  worked.  They  reaped  the  harvest 
which  hard  and  unremitting  labour  gathers  in  every  field. 
It  was  not  for  nothing  that  Adrian  and  other  papal 
statesmen  dubbed  Luther  another  Mahomet;  the  word 
kindled  in  every  Spanish  breast  the  memory  of  their 
centuries  of  war  with  the  Moslems  and  its  victorious 
ending.  If  the  gold  and  sword  of  Spain  were  at  the 
service  of  the  Oounter-Beformation,  it  was  the  Spanish 
spirit  incarnate  in  the  Company  of  Jesus  that  made  such 
dry  bones  liva 

We  must  remember  that  in  the  first  period  of  the 
Bomanist  reaction  we  have  to  do  with  the  Jesuits  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  must  banish  from  our  minds  the  history 
of  the  Order  in  the  two  centuries  that  follow.     Its  worst 

*  Sjmondi,  HU  Mmeiis$anee  in  Jial^:  The  CcUKolu  ReaeUm,  L  Ml. 
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side  had  scarcely  appeared.  Its  theory  of  Probabilism,  by 
which  directors  were  trained  to  transform  all  deadly  sins, 
even  murder,  adultery,  and  theft,  into  venial  offences,  and 
casuistry  became  a  method  for  the  entire  guidance  of  souls, 
belonged  to  a  later  period.  It  was  not  till  the  seventeenth 
oentury  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  had  been  reduced  by 
them  to  a  highly  refined  art  Their  shameless  n^lect  of 
religion  and  morality,  when  the  political  interests  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Society  seemed  to  require  it,  was  also 
later.  What  the  depressed  Bomanists  of  the  sixteenth 
century  saw  was  a  body  of  men  whom  no  difficulties  daunted, 
who  spent  themselves  in  training  boys  and  girls  and  in 
animating  them  with  religious  prindplee;  who  persuaded 
boys  and  youths  to  attend  daily  Mass,  to  resort  to  monthly 
confession,  to  study  the  articles  of  their  faith ;  who  elevated 
that  obedience,  which  for  generations  they  had  been  taught 
was  due  to  the  earthly  head  of  the  Church,  into  a  sublhne 
religious  principle. 

All  this  the  fiomanism  of  the  Oounter-Beformation 
owed  to  those  three  unknown  men,  who  crept  into  Bome 
through  the  Porto  del  Popolo  during  Easter  1638  to  beg 
Pope  Paul  m.  to  permit  them  and  their  companions  to 
enroU  themselves  in  a  new  Order  for  the  defence  of  the 
faith. 

It  is  true  that  men  can  never  get  rid  of  their  personal 
responsibility  in  spiritual  things,  but  multitudes  will  always 
attempt  to  cast  the  burden  upon  others.  In  all  such  souls 
the  spirit  of  the  Counter-Beformation  lives  and  moves  and 
has  its  being,  and  they  are  sustained,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, by  that  principle  of  blind  obedience  which  its 
preachers  taught  It  is  enough  for  us  to  remember  that 
no  weakened  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  no 
amount  of  superstitious  practice  can  utterly  quench  the 
conscience  that  seeks  its  Gk>d,  or  can  hinder  that  upward 
glance  to  the  Father  in  heaven  which  oarries  ?dth  it  a 
living  faith. 
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ArHeles,  The  Six,  848/.,  866,  868. 
ArHelee,  The  Forty-two,  868,  411. 
ArHeUi,  The  Thirty-eight,  iUf. 
AHieUi,  The  Thirty-nine,  868, 411/., 

416,  418. 
Artielee  ef  ihe  order  and  government 

<^ihe  Ohmreh,  The,  417. 
ArUdee,    The    Ttponiy-one    (Ana- 

Uptist),  459,  465. 
Artielee,  ITie  Twelve  (The  Apostles' 

Greed),  618. 
Anmdel,  theOonstitationsof  Thomas, 

887. 
Assembly    of    KotaUes    (France), 

177. 
AttriUan  and  ConiriHon,  as  defined 

at  the  OouncQ  of  Trent,  684. 
Anbenas,  Hujpienot  stronghold,  201. 
Aubigny,  Reformed  church  at,  166. 
Angpburg;  Peace  of,  Elixabeth'sdedre 

to  take  advantage  of,  897,  406  n., 

408,  414. 
Auf^iwrg  Ooi^eeeian,  124,  841,  897, 

416,  676. 
Augeiurg  Interim,  667 ;  20. 
Ansberger,  Jacob,  Beformer  of  Mtihl- 

hansen,  48. 
AveiUwriere,  Lee,  in  France,  144. 
Ajtta,  YigUius  van,  member  of  the 

Oonndl  of  State  for  the  Nether- 
lands, 248. 


Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Churdk 
of  Christ,  884,  494. 

Baden  (Switzerland),  Diet  at,  47. 

Bale,  John,  318. 

Band  snbserioU  by  the  horde,  289. 

Baptism,  Ceremony  qf,  according  to 
the  Reformed  rite,  69 ;  first  in- 
stance in  Geneva,  88 ;  Anabaptist 
mode  of  administering,  486 ;  mode 
in  MUnster,  461. 

Baptism,  Doctrine  of,  defined  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  581. 

Barcelona,  Ladies  of,  Ignatius^ 
earliest  disciples,  688,  661. 

Barlaymont,  Baron  de  (Netherlands)^ 
248,  250,  266. 

Barnes,  Dr.  Robert  (Sn^^and),  18, 
840,  849. 

Barricades,  the  daj  of  (Franoe),  211. 

Bany,  Godfrey  de^  Seifnenr  da  la 
Reiiaudie  (France),  176. 

Basel,  Bishopric  of,  28,  64. 

Basel,  Town  of;  the  Reformation  in. 
88 ;  accepts  Oalvinism,  60 ;  re 
lation  of  morals  in,  109 ;  S8» 
122. 

Bastfle^  The,  nsed  as  a  prison  fiir 
Protestants,  164. 

Bawny,  qui  toUit  peeeata  mmmdi  jmt 
d^itionem,  666. 

Bavaria,  48:  Anabaptists  in,  449. 

Beameee^  Tb%  Henry  it.  of  tnayom^ 
218. 

Beaice^  Spanish  Mvstios,  680. 

Beaton,  David,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  Cardinal,  282/.,  846  n. 

Beatus,  Rhenanus,  Humanist,  18  n, 

Beds,  Noel,  leader  of  the  Romanist 
party  in  the  Universi^  of  Pari% 
94,  685. 

Beggare,  The,  260/  See  WOd- 
Beggare,  Sea-Beggare, 

BeJumtones  des  globene  und  lAene  der 
gemein  Criste  tu  Montter,  464. 

B^edictines,  Reformation  amimg 
the,  509. 

Bentheim  Confeseion,  in, 

Ber,  Hans,  Anabaptist  evangelist^ 
489. 

Bern,  The  Reformation  in,  40 ;  The 
Ten  Theeee  of,  42,  46/.,  108; 
protects  Swiss  Protestants,  45,  68 ; 
seeks  to  evangelise  Western  Swit- 
serland,  63,  66, 108/. ;  lituroy  of, 
in  use  in  French  Switzerland^  69, 
117,  118/. ;  demands  a  Public 
Disputation  at  Lausanne,  70 ; 
Synod  at,  78  ;  protects  the  Evan- 
gelicals of  Geneva,  79/. ;  oonqnen 
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th«  Pajs  de  TaqcI,  89 ;  regnlation 
of  monls  in,  109 ;  oommanding 
position  in  Western  Switzerland, 
116 ;  Cwhsitiory  of,  117jf. :  intep- 
oedet  with  Geneva  on  Calvin't 
behalf,  121/. ;  22,  48,  118,  129. 

Bernard,  Jaoqnet,  minister  at  Qeneya, 
181  n. 

Berqnin,  Lonis,  a  French  Lutheran, 
18,148. 

Besanoon,  Arohieplfloopal  Province 
of,  28. 

B^  Theodora  de  (Bea),  98,  166, 
818 ;  at  Poiasr,  186/. 

Bible,  The  En^,  886,  887/.,  889. 

Bid  or  Bienne  (Swiss  Oanton),  46 ; 
becomes  Calvinist,  60. 

BUhepe  Booh,  Th$,  10,  819,  886. 

Blaaier  (Blaoer),  Ambrose,  48,  47. 

Blandrata,  Qioigio,  Anti-Trinitarian, 
426. 

Bkui  •  •  •  mMdmi  iho  wiondrou$ 
BegUnmU  of  Womvn,  292,  296. 

Bkmroek  (Brother  Jdrg),  446/ 

Blois,townof,  146, 166. 

Bloody  THbwm»L  The,  266. 

BoabdOla,  Kiohclas,  Jesuit,  687, 667. 

Bockelson,  Jan  (Jan  of  Leyden), 
arrived  at  Miinster,  469 ;  leader  in 
Miinster,  468/ ;  introdnoed  poly- 
gamy, 466/ 

Booqust,  Christopher,  a  Dominican 
mabhsr  in  Geneva,  76 ;  called  a 
Lulhortm  preacher,  76  n. 

Bookbinder,  Bartholomaens,  disciple 
of  JanMatthys,469. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  824,  881. 

Bolsee^  Jerome  ((Geneva),  180. 

Bonner,  Sdmnnd,  Bishop  of  London, 
869,  874/.,  880/.,  889. 

Book  rf  Commm  Ordor^  TKo  (Scot- 
land), 806. 

Book  ^  Cfommmniai^  Ths  (England), 
866. 

Book  <f  Diooi^fUno,  Tko  Firol  (Soot- 
land),  807. 

Books,  Index  of  Prohibited.  See 
Indom. 

Borgia,  Frands,  Doke  of  Oandia,  a 
Je8ait,666. 

Borromean  Lesgoe  (Switzerland),  60. 

Borromeo^  Carlo,  Cardinal,  60,  696. 

Bonrbon,  Antoimo  de  (1618-1662), 
Daks  of  YenddmeL  and  through 
his  wifcu  Jeanne  d  Albret»  titalar 
King  of  Kavarre,  20,  172,  176, 
178,  181,  186,  192. 

Lowii  de,  brother  of  Antoine, 
Prince    of    Cond4    (1680-1669), 


Bourbon  t 
married  (1)  Eltoors  de  Roye,  (2) 
Fran^oise    d'Orleans,     172,    176, 
178/.,  187,  190/ 

Uharieo  de,  brother  of  Antoine 
(1628-1690),  Cardinal  de  Bourbon, 
chosen  King  by  the  League  as 
Charles  x.,  209,  216,  212/. 

ffewry.  son  of  Antoine  and 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  King  of  Kavarre 
and  King  Henry  iv.  of  France 
(1168-1610),  recognised  as  leader 
of  the  Huguenotfi^  194 ;  married 
to  Marffuerite  de  Valois,  197 ; 
becomes  heir  to  the  French  throne, 
206;  declared  by  the  Pope  in- 
capable of  succeeding^  208;  at 
Tours  with  Henry  iil,  214 ;  sue- 
oeeds  as  Henry  it.,  216;  hifl 
DeelaraUom,  217;  becdmes  a 
Boman  Catholic,  219/.;  grants 
the  Edict  of  Kantes,  221. 

ffenry  de  (1662-1688),  son  of 
Louis  of  Cona4  and  El&nore  de 
Boye,  196,  204,  208. 

Antoinau  de  (1494-1688),  aunt 
of  Antdne  de  Bourbon,  married 
Claude^  Duke  of  Guise,  the  mother 
of  the  Guises,  190. 

Bourg,  Antoine  du,  the  Chancellor, 
146 ;  the  martyr,  160,  170, 174/. 

Bourges,  Calvin  a1^  96 ;  diurch  at, 
166;  249. 

Breda,  249. 

Brederode^  Henry,  Viscount,  249/. 

Bremen  becomes  Calvinist,  8. 

Bromon  Conooiuui,  in. 

Brde,  Guide  de,  drafted  the  Belgic 
Cof^eotum,  272. 

Breihron,  The,  482/.,  484,  440,  446. 

Brethren  tf  fk%  (kmmon  Lot,  The, 
226,228. 

Brethron  and   Sisien  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  The,  441. 

Brioonnet^    Guillaume^    Bishop    of 
Meaux,  11,  141  and  «. 

Brile  (Briele)  taken    by   the    ^SIm- 
Beggare,  260. 

Broet,  Paul,  the  Jesuit,  687. 

Brooks,  James,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
878,880. 

Bruno,  Giordano,  428. 

Bucer,  Martin,  Reformer  of  Strass- 
burg,  48,  78,  149,  868,  607,  619. 

Buchanan,  George,  281,  688  and  n., 
666. 

Bud6,  GuiUaume  (Badseus),  12,  96. 

Buenzli  Gregory,  teacher  of  Zwingli, 
26. 
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Bullinger,  Henry,  locMtBor  to 
Zwingli  in  ZvaiSh^  on  ecolesiMtioftl 
exoommuDioationy  111 ;  inflaence 
in  England,  860,  S64,  402  and  n., 
487 ;  00. 
Burgundy.  See  CharlM  ih$  BcUL 
Busone,  fiennum  tou  dem,  of  Har- 
buig,  457. 

Gachi,  Jean,  Bom.  Oath,  in  Genera,  86. 

Caffard,  80. 

CahierSy  list  of  ffrieyanoes  presented 
to  the  States-Qeneral,  182,  185. 

Calvin  (Cauvin),  Jean,  "atrocious 
mysteries  of,'  1  n.,  416  ;  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Supper,  58/.,  412/. ; 
on  iubdanee  and  vreMnee,  59,  412 ; 
preachers  trained  by,  71 ;  youth 
and  education,  92jf. ;  at  the  Ck>l- 
leges  de  la  Marche  and  Montaigu, 
98 ;  at  the  College  Fortet,  95 ;  at 
Orieans  and  Bourffcs,  95 ;  conTor- 
sion,  95,  97 ;  edition  of  Seneca's 
D$  dewimUia,  12,  96 ;  knowledge 
of  the  Classics  and  of  Patristic,  96, 
104,  109;  joined  the  Protestant 
oonmmnity  in  Paris,  97 ;  writes 
the  Di»eour$$  an  Chriiiian  Fhilo- 
sopkyt  deliyered  by  Nicholas  Cop 
before  the  UniTersity  of  Paris,  98 ; 
in  Basel,  99;  in  Geneva  with 
Farel,  102/. ;  at  the  DiipuUUum 
at  Lausanne,  108 ;  aimed  at  restor- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  usages  of  the 
fint  three  centuries,  109 ;  his  idea 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline^  108  /. ; 
believed  that  the  secular  newer 
should  enforce  ecclesiasticaf  sen- 
tences, 110 ;  his  views  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  not  adopted  by 
Geneva,  112 ;  his  OtUeehisfng,  118, 
806 ;  his  Gbf/ssfioii  sworn  to  by  the 
Genevese^  115 ;  opposition  to,  in 
Geneva,  115-124;  aecnaed  of 
heresy,  116 ;  and  the  ctrmnoniei  tf 
Bam,  118/.;  at  the  Synod  qf 
Louianna,  118/. ;  banished  from 
Geneva,  74  «.,  120 ;  at  the  Synod 
pf  Zurich,  122 ;  siffns  the  Augs- 
owrg  Oot^eoiion,  124;  settles  at 
Strassburg,  124 ;  asked  to  return 
to  Geneva,  125/.  ;  returns,  127 ; 
work  in  Geneva,  provides  a  trained 
ministry,  182 ;  plans  for  education, 
188;  influence  on  the  French 
Protestant  Church,  158  and  n., 
158  ;  fond  of  children,  154  ;  as  a 
writer  of  French  prose,  155  and  «. ; 
a  democrat,  155/. ;   vaIus  of  his 


theology  for  the  fieformatlon,  156  \ 
influence  on  the  organisation  of  the 
French  Cburcli,  164 ;  diaooorMBS 
rebellion  in  France,  176,  writes 
against  ioonodasm,  188,  191; 
Benan  and  liichelet  on,  159 ;  in- 
fluence on  the  Scottish  Chnrdi, 
805  ;  at  the  Ifegmubwrg  Cfottfitnmmt 
528/. ;  8/.,  12, 16,  27, 188, 147/, 
805,  514,  557,  577. 

Cambridge,  17,  276, 820. 

Campeggio,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Feltie^ 
a  Cudinal,  in  Sn^nd,  828/  ; 
proposed  that  the  Princess  Mary 
should  marry  her  half-brother,  tlbs 
Duke  of  Richmond,  828 ;  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  570. 

Canisius,  Peter,  a  Jesuit,  667/.,  691, 
695,  605/ 

Canon  Lawinthe  Klisahethan  Ghnrsh, 
417/ 

Canus,  Alexandre^  Baibrmed  pNaehsr 
in  Geneva,  79. 

Can^,  Madame  de,  168. 

Capistrano.  John  of;  a  revival  pnaoher 
m  the  Abruzzi,  502. 

Capito,  Wolfgftng,  88, 48,  64  «.,  468» 
456. 

Capucins,  a  reformation  of  tfia  ftan* 
dscans,  507/ 

Carafia,  Giovanni  Pietro,  Cardinal 
and  later  Pope  Paul  IT.,  member 
of  the  Oratory  if  DMn$Lo9^  505; 
the  Theaiineot  509/ ;  oharaeter 
and  training,  516 ;  an  Inquisitor, 
601 ;  his  oondnet  as  Pope,  685/  ; 
510.  546. 

Carlyle,  Thomaa,  en  tfia  Thirty 
Years'  War,  a. 

Caroli,  Pierre,  aoooaea  Oslvin  ef 
heresy,  116. 

CaryuaL  Juan  de,  Cardinal,  497. 

Caaoa,  Co^auUm  of,  8,  4fi. 

CasteUio,  Sebastian,  180. 

CaUehimn,  Tho  Itaooviam,  478,  477. 

Catoehiom  vffko  BTtOwmi^  Tko.  488. 

Catechisms  of  the  Reformed  Chnreh, 
the  ffoidetborg,  8,  4it.,  806; 
Calvin's,  118,  806 ;  Craig's,  806. 

Catharine  of  Aragmi,  ^/.,  S24, 
880,  842,  888. 

Catherine  de'  Mediei,  wife  of  Hemy 
II.  of  France,  begins  to  reign,  178  ; 
her  children,  179  n. ;  and  Isdissr 
side-saddle,  180 «. ;  at  Poiasy, 
186/.;  leader  of  the  Roman&l 
party  in  France,  192 ;  matrimonial 
poUcy,  196 ;  dies,  814 ;  178^  177, 
180, 195,  211,  818. 
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Obi  eommmm  Mid  mm  frMUgiis, 

162. 
Omtuu  Oerud,  fathar  of  Galyin, 

93/. ;  96. 
Oaeil,  Sir  WiUknUt  aftsrwwrdi  Lord 

Burahley,    19,  292,  296,  297/., 

Sll/.,  886/.,  896. 
OmrmtumiM  <j^  Bm^  The^  118/ 
Cenrini,  Maroello,  Otrdinal  de  Santa 

Crooe,  Legate  at  the  Counoil  of 

Trant,  666,  568/. 
Ohablaie,  District  of,  117. 
Ohambeiy,  66. 

Chmibn  ArdetUe.  Th$.  162, 169, 290. 
Chandiea,  AntouM  do,  miniiter  at 

Paris,  167. 
Ghapuit,  Jean,  Bomaniit  in  Genera, 

Ghapoji,  Snataoe,  Ambaaiador  of 
Cnarlae  y.  in  Bngland,  880,  869. 

Oharki  r.,  Emperor  of  German j, 
dieapproTed  of  the  Bern  DiaputO' 
Hm,  41 ;  how  ha  inherited  the 
Ketherlandf,  226 ;  oonaolidatea  the 
Netherlanda,  226/,;  eetablishee 
the  Inquisition  thero,  229;  in- 
ereaaing  sererity  towards  Protest- 
ants, &l ;  Latherans  among  his 
liunily,  288 ;  abdicates  at  Bmssels, 
240  ;  and  Philip  n.,  240/. ;  per- 
soadied  that  Protestants  and 
Bomaniits  may  be  re-united,  618, 
628,  667;  226,  827,  868,  868/., 
871,  877,  496/".,  Wl. 

Charles  iz.,  King  of  franoo,  178, 
186,  196, 198,  208/. 

**Oharles  z^"  the  Lsague  King  of 
Fnmoe.    See^Mirftoii. 

Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
22/.,  26.  226. 

Ohaittmbrttmd,  M(d  if,  161/.,  169, 
296. 

OkaUUi,  Tk4  Onmd  aad  As  FdU, 
prisons  in  Puis,  164. 

CftHMoii  OMc  League  (Protsstant), 
48,61. 

CfkrUUtm  PMssepJby,  l>i$09mrm  ^ 
98. 

Chridiani  UniaHf  Ths  (Bomanist),  48. 

ChridUMm  SOHfkmk  IiMMh.  See 

Okmrck,  OiMa's  IMrtfM  f^  <H  7, 

110, 129. 
ChmeK,  DodHm  ^  iks,  among  the 

Anabaptists,  44£ 
Okurehf  Dodrim  ff  <H  among  the 

Sodnisns,  480/. 
OWtret^  DoOring  f<  Os,  at  the  Be- 

gensburg  Conferenos,  621/. 


Clasgiif  eodesiastlcal  court  in  Dutch 
Church,  271. 

Clement,  Jaoques,  asssssinates  Henry 
III.,  216/. 

Clement  vii.    See  Popes. 

Clergy,  dissolute  lives  at  Geneya, 
90ii. ;  disliked  in  Sndbnd,  819, 
826. 

Codure,  Jean,  The  Jesuit,  587. 

Cognac,  a  Huguenot  stronghold,  I94f, 

Colleges  in  Paris,  de  la  Marohe,  98  ; 
de  Ste  Barbe,  98,  588  and  n,  ;  de 
Montaigu,  94/.,  588 ;  Fortet,  95  ; 
de  Nayarre,  97  n. 

Colleges  founded  in  Spain  by 
Ximines,491. 

Colloffes,  French,  seed-beds  of  the 
Beforroation,  161. 

Colet,  Dean,  819,  884. 

Ooli^^y,  Gaspard  de,  Admiral  of 
France,  at  the  Assembly  qf  No^ 
abUi,  177 ;  at  the  Stotes-Qeneral, 
182;  at  Poissy,  186 ;  in  La 
Boohelle,  194/.  ;  attempted  as- 
sassination of,  197  ;  murdered  by 
Guise,  199  ;  172,  184,  191,  196. 

Collcqwy,  an  eoolcsiastioal  court  in 
the  French  Protestant  Church, 
168. 

Colloquy  at  Marbuig,  60. 

Colloquy  at  Poisay,  20,  186/ 

Colonna,  Yittoria,  506/.,  508,  545, 
559,68711. 

Colporteurs,  French  Protestant,  152. 

OofMnenUiTy  an  the  Ptakns,  Calyin's, 
97,  101. 

Oommninism  among  the  Anabaptbta, 
488,  457,  461/ 

Como,  Lake  of,  50. 

Company  of  Jenu,  The^  the  begin- 
nings of  the,  546,  548/,  ;  its 
constitution,  550/.,  551  and  n. ; 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  General, 
652/  ;  limitations  to  his  power, 
558  ;  rapid  spread  of  the  Order, 
568  ;  and  the  Counoil  of  Trent, 
595 ;  and  the  Counter-Beformatiovi, 
606 ;  and  education,  607. 

OomprcmUe,  The  (NeUierlands),  249. 

OompfiUeniian  Polygloi,  The^  492. 

Condergerie,  Huguenot  Priscm  in 
Paris.  164. 

Concordat,  The  Spanish,  of  1482, 
491. 

Conference  at  Westminster,  20,  400/ 

Confession,  Aucnbnrg,!,  841, 415, 576. 

Confessions  of  toeBeformed  Churches, 
8,  4  n.,  6  n. ;  Oonaeneue  Tigwrinue, 
60;   Cknfeefian  ^  Qmnok,  114; 
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Dwrcmat^  149 ;  the  BHaJA  (k/nff- 

8um,  272/. ;  the  Scots*  Oonfession, 

300,  302/. ;  the  Oot^eision  of  the 

French  Church,    167/. ;    Helvetic 

Cov^essUm  (Seoond),  418. 
CongregaUan,   The  (in  the  Soottieh 

Beformation   Chorch),   289,    290, 

299/. 
ChngregoHmi,  The  (in  Weeten  Swit- 

zerluid),  105  n. 
Comgregaiion  fsf  ike  HUy  Qffi/oe,  The 

(InqniBition),  601. 
CongregaUon  qfthe  Index,  The,  604/. 
Ooniilium,  •  •  deemendmuiaeeclena, 

610. 
Comilium  .  .  .  mmmt  r^armaiiane 

ioneUe  Somanee  Aeiuim,  611. 
Gonsistorial   eodeeiitioal   oiganiM- 

tion,  4,  7. 
Oansielory,  of  Bern,  117,   122;   of 

Qeneva,    128/. ;  in   the    French 

Ohuroh,    16^.;    in   the   Datch 

Choioh,  270/. 
Gonstanoe,  Bishop  o(  80/.,  88,  84, 

41,  47  ;  bishoprio  of,  28 ;  City  of, 
'  47/. ;  Lake  0(48. 

ConauUa,  the  confidential  adyisert  of 

the   Regent  of  the  Ketherlande, 

248/. 
Contarini,  Oasparo,  Senator  of  Yenioe 

and    Ckrdinal,    Member    of    the 

Oratory    of   DMne    Lave,    605: 

oharacter  and  training,  613  ;  and 

OalTin,  614 ;   tent  as  Legate  to 

Germany,  616^. ;  at  the  Begene- 

bnrg  Gonferenoe^  619^. ;  retomi 

to  Italy,  624. 
Continental  DiyinM  in  En^^and,  868 

andn. 
Gonyooadim  (Inland),  827,  829/., 

866,  368/.,  890,  411,  416,  418. 
Ck>p,  Kieholas,  12,  96,  98, 146. 
Oope,  iOSf.  w.,  406  and  «.,  407. 
Ck>raat,  Elie,  the  Uind  preacher  of 

Genera,  74  «.,  119  and  «.,  120. 
Ck>rdier,  Mathniin,  teacher  of  OalTln, 

98  and  n.,  94, 164. 
Cortese,   Gregorio,    Abbot  9i   San 

Giorgio  Maggiore,  606,  609. 
CounoU   General   of  the    UwUm   ^ 

Oatholiee  (France),  218. 
CouneU  qfSene  (France),  144. 
Council  of  Tumults,  or  the  Bloody 

TrOrnncd  (Netherlands),  255. 
Coutras,  Battle  of,  209. 
Covenants  iu  Scottish  Church  History, 

288/.,  299. 
Cox,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Ely,  890,  402 «. 


Oranmer,  Thomas  AidibMiop  el 
Canterbury,  trial  and  martyition, 
378^.  ;  reoamJUUicne  of,  880 ;  8, 
318,  329/.,  338,  849,  871,  879. 

Craw  (Orawar),  Paul,  in  Scotland,  277. 

Crescentio,  Maroello,  Cardinal,  sole 
Legate  at  the  second  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  581. 

Oomwell,  Thomas,  Eari  of  BMez» 
832,  848,  847,  848. 

Curia,  The,  30,  496,  498,  60S,  611, 
617,  686. 

Owrialitm,  attheCoaneaofTreiit,671, 
585,  591 ;  its  triumph  there^  698. 

P7b6,  Oaterina,  PrinoawofOameiino^ 
606,  608. 

Dalbiao,  Charley  French  PkotasUnt 

minister,  18L 
Damasus,  Pope»  180. 
Dan^  Piene,  "royil  kotonr"  in 

Paris,  96. 
Daniel,    Francis,   corrsspondeni    ef 

Calyin,  9711. 
Danube,  River,  26. 
Dathenus,  Peter,  metrical  Tenkni  ef 

the  Psalms  in  Dutch,  262. 
Dauphin^,  89  w.,  74. 
Dayenter,  full  of  Anabaptists,  287/. 
Davidis,  Frauds,  Anti-Ttinitamn, 

429. 
DedofraUon  qf  Bremen,  The,  8. 
DedamjUi^m  ^  the  Primofpal  AfUdm 

qfBeligion  (England),  411. 
Decretals,  The,  78. 
Decretum  pro  Arwmnit,  wed  at  Ilia 

Coundl  of  Trent,  688. 
Drfensor  Paeis,  The,  ^  ICanii^  of 

Padua,  484. 
Delft,  Town  of,  264. 
Democracy  and  autocracy  (Kmz  and 

ICaiy),  818. 
Denck,  Hans,  Humanist  and  An*- 

Uptists,  424,  486/.,  442. 
Denaermonde,  266. 
DentiAn,  llarle^  will  ef  Tnmm^ 

74  fi. 
Device,  The  (England),  896. 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  161, 178,  296. 
Dieppe,  John  Knox  at,  291. 
Diet,  The  Swiss,  at  Lnzem,  82 ;  ai 

Baden,  47. 
Dilemburg,  The  Synod  of,  4  %, 
Discipline  de  VexoommwniioaHon^  106. 
Discipline,  ecclesiastical,  108/1, 806; 

opposition  to,  in  Geneya,  116  ;  how 

exercised  in  Geneva,  129 ;  to  bs 

exeroiBed  throughsecnlaraathoritar, 

8/.,  111/.,  489. 
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IH$t!ipHne  SedMuUque  its  4glim$ 

reform6e$  de  France,  168,  806. 
EHscipline,  First  Book  of  (ScotUnd), 

801,  804/. 
Disputation,  Public,  at  Zurich,  84/. ; 

at  Basel,  89  ;  at  Bem,  40,  68  ;  at 

Geneya,  85/1,  88 ;  at  Lausanne, 

108  ;  at  Zurich  on  Baptism,  446/. ; 

at  MUnster,  454  ;  on  baptism,  457 ; 

the  Leipzig,  495. 
Diyara,  wife  of  Jan  Matthya,  467, 

469. 
Diwree,    The  (Heniy  Tin,),    824, 

880/.,  840. 
JHgemUer,  office  in  Genera,  116. 
Dogmatie  TradUion  and  the  /ihmt 

Light,  4M. 
Dome,  John,  bookseller  in  Oxford 

(1520),  820. 
Dofonr,  Looia,  oitiaen  of  Genera  sent 

to  persuade  Oalvin  to  return,  126. 
Dnndee,  17,  279,  298. 
Dykstin  the  Netherlands,  246,  968. 

f  Day  Oomimniion  in  Sn^dand, 

al  oi^ganisation,  in  Genera, 
128,  182;  in  Fiance,  164/. ;  in 
the  Netherlands,  270/. ;  in  Soot- 
land,  807/. ;  among  the  Ana- 
baptists, 486. 

Sek,  Johann,  tlie  aatsgooisi  of 
Lather.    Sea  Mtyor. 

Soonomio  dhangei  in  Bndand,  846/ ; 
869,887. 

Idiots,  French,  oonoeminff  the  Be- 
formation,  of  IbtUainebliaM,  147 ; 
of  Chateambriand,  161/,  169,  296 ; 
aiChmpiigns,  168;  o(RamonmUi^ 
177;  of  Amboi$$,  192/.;  of  SaM- 
ffmrmaiiu,  196 ;  of  BwiUisu,  204  ; 
^iBergsfoc,  206 ;  ofNmmmm^  208 ; 
^NanUe,  19,  221/. 

SdinbmiB^  298. 

Idinborgh,  Unirsnify  of;  807. 

Sdwaid  TL  of  England,  20,  867/. ; 

^870,  889. 

iglim  plamUs  and  ^im  iirmU^  166. 

Sgmont  Lam<»a],  Count  o(  248, 
247/.,  264/.,  268. 

bmon^  Nicolas  Tan,  an  Inquisitor, 
280. 

JM^mote  of  Genera,  62. 

Einsiedeln,  28.  80. 

Sldtn  in  tfas  Scottish  Ohnrch, 
ointed   bj  the   OongngtUion, 


Kl^anore  de  Bo js,  will  of  Lonis  of 
OmM,  17%  184. 


Elizabeth,  Qaeen  of  England,  threat- 
ened excommunication,  In.,  414/.; 
seizes  Spanish  treasure  ships,  259  • 
and  Knox's  Blast,  292,  296 ;  dis. 
likes  Galyin's  theology,  296 ;  care- 
fully watched  durinff  the  reign 
of  Mary,  869 ;  her  death  recom- 
mended by  Charles  v.,  871 ;  sno- 
ceeds  to  tne  crown,  885 ;  declares 
herself  a  Protestant,  886/.  ;  looked 
on  as  a  bastard  and  a  heretic  by 
the  Romanist  powers,  887  ;  threat- 
ened with  the  &te  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  888,  414 ;  first  Proclama- 
tion, 888  ;  exhibits  her  Protestant- 
ism to  her  people,  889  ;  difficulties 
of  her  government  in  the  alUraiion 
of  Bsligion,  390 ;  her  first  Parlia- 
ment,  891 ;  shelters  herself  under 
the  Peace  of  Au^jsburg,  897, 
406  M.,  414  ;  communicates  in  both 
« kinds,"  899  andn.  ;  406,  408, 
418,  415,  418,  420. 

Emden,  meeting  of  the  Netherlands 
Protestants  at,  271. 

Etnden  Catechism,  in. 

Episoopal   government  in  Switzer- 

Episeopus  Universalis,  882. 

Bpiatolm  obscurorum  virorum,  817. 

Erasmians,  the  Spanish,  492. 

Erasmus,  and  the  Keformed  Churches, 
9/.,  152 ;  on  Indulgences,  16  ;  25, 
27/.,  80,  96,  152,  226,  280,  816, 
820,  834,  387,  858,  478,  492,  518. 

Erasmus  circle  at  Basel,  486. 

Erastians,  128,  129. 

Eseadron  volant  do  la  Beine,  208, 
809. 

Each,  Johann,  marfyr  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 224,  280. 

Esta,  Cardinal  Hippolito  de,  188. 

Estienne,  Bobert^  Parisian  printer, 
98,148. 

SoBeommmnieation,    8od  Discipline. 

EoooommwnicaHon  among  the  Ana- 
baptists, 448. 

BxereUia  Spirituaiia.  Qeo  Spiritual 
Exercises. 

Exhorten  in  the  Scottish  Church, 
806. 

Faber,  Johann,  Archbishopof  Vienna. 

See  ffeigerlevn,  Johann. 
Faber,  Peter,  the  Jesuit,  687.  646. 

548,  557. 
Face  qf  a  Church,  the  "Congrega* 

tion  "  assurocR  the,  290. 
Fagius  (BUchlein),  Paul,  868. 
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Faiel,  WmiuB,  el  BMd,  St;  Mrly 
hUt  S9it, ;  oftUtd  A  Luthertn 
pMoher,  16  M. ;  at  Aigle,  67/., 
to ;  ih«  apoeUe  of  French-speak- 
log  Swittecland.  67 ;  baptiiea  hia 
aonTerU  from  Bomaniam,  6811.  ; 
Ofganiiet  a  band  of  erangeliats, 
71  and  «, ;  at  Yallinfran,  72 ;  sent 
hj  Bern  to  Qenersy  80 ;  in  Geneva 
dniing  the  siege,  84 ;  attempt  to 
poison,  84  and  n. ;  preaches  in  the 
eathedial  at  Qenera,  86 ;  indnoes 
the  Connoil  of  Genera  to  abolish 
tfia  Mass,  88 :  struggle  attinst  the 
tril  morals  of  the  town,  90 ;  ohar- 
•oter  and  marriage^  91 ;  Joined  by 
Galrin,  102;  at  the  Laosanne 
Vi^imUUiim,  108  ;  his  "  congrega- 
tion,"  106fk;  banished  from 
Genera,  74  and  w.,  116-124 ;  18, 

'     46fk,  97,  109, 118/.,  148. 

feokenham,  AlAwt  of  Westminster, 
400  «. 

Ferdinand  of  Anstria,  and  the  ez- 
oommnnioation  of  Elisabeth,  1  n. ; 
en  the  Protestants  in  Vienna,  2 ; 
and  the  AnaUptists,  447,  449. 

Feria.  Count  de,  Ambsssador  of  Philip 
of  Spain,  888,400. 

Ferrar,  Bobert,  Biahopof  St  David's, 
878. 

Fsrrara,  Ben^  Duchess  of;  101,  605. 

Ferriere,  Sieor  da  la,  166. 

Fidno,  Marsiglio,  and  Maignerits  of 
Navarre,  187. 

Flsg  of  the  Swiss  Confedetaej,  2L 

Fifing  Squadron,    See  Aooarofi. 

Fontidnebleau,  Edict  of,  147 ;  184/. 

Foze^  Edward,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
840/. 

Foie^  John,  the  Martyrologist  882. 

Francis  L  of  France,  alternately  pro- 
tects and  persecutes  the  Beformers, 
148/.,  146, 147/. ;  Oalvins  letter 
to.  147;  founds  the  '*Boyal 
Lectureebips  "  at  Paris,  684/. 

Francis  of  AssisL  606/.,  627. 

Francisoans  and  the  Beformation, 
806. 

Franciscans,  refonnation  among  the, 
608/. 

Frankfort  congregation  of  English 
exiles,  287  ;  20. 

Frwnk/urt  Confertnu,  124* 

FranJifuH  Fair,  18. 

Frederiok,  Elector  of  the  Palatinate, 
becomes  a  Calvinist,  8,  4  n.  j 

Fregoso,  Fred.,  Archbiiiiop  of  Sal- 
erno, 505,  510. 


Freiburg;   Swiss    OantoB,    strostfly 

Bomanist,  48,  66,  76it.,  76784; 
.   21. 
Frenehmtm,  HUb  (iaU  OattMi),  101 

andfk,  168. 
Friesland,  East,  an  Anabaptist  place 

of  reftige,  288. 
Forest  Guitona,  and  the  Beformatioii, 

41,  60;  at  war  with  Zurich,  49; 

22. 
Froben,  printer  at  Basel,  27. 
Froment,  Antoine,  at  Yalluigen,  72 ; 

in    Geneva,    74A ;    his    wife    a 

preacher,  74 ». ;  contest  with  Fnr- 

Diti,  78/. ;  during  the   siege  of 

Geneva,  84. 
Fnrbiti,  Guy,  BomanisI  preacher  in 

Geneva,  78/ 

Gallars,  Nicholas  des^  adnisier  of 
French  Protestants  in  Lradon, 
186. 

Gallen,  St,  32,  47,  48,  60,  122,  487, 
440. 

Gardiner,  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Win- 
oheeter,  849,  852,  869,  871,  876. 

Geelen,  Jan  van,  an  Anabaptist 
leader,  289. 

Gemblours.  266. 

Geneva,  dty  of^  history  and  con- 
stitution. 61/. ;  par&s  in,  62 ; 
Rem  and  Freiburg,  68  :  "the  gate 
of  western  Switzerland,"  68,  89 ; 
town  councils  in,  68;  Luther's 
writings  in,  64  n. ;  turbulent 
priests  in,  77  and  ». ;  the  affiur 
of  Furbiti  in,  78-82 ;  plot  to  seize 
the  town,  82;  besiej^  by  the 
Bishop  and  the  Duke  of  oavoy, 
88  ;  attempt  to  poison  the  In- 
formed preachers  in,  84  and  n, ; 
PubUeVupuUUion  in,  86/. ;  ICasi 
abolished  provisioiially  in,  87  *, 
completely,  89  ;  DitmUaHam  before 
the  Oounoil,  88 ;  beoomea  an  in- 
dependent republic,  89 ;  motto 
Ppst  Unebroi  Iuob^  89 ;  evil  living 
in,  90  and  %, ;  the  Artidet  of 
106/. ;  adopts  the  ceremonies  of 
Bern,  118/  ;  banishes  Calvin  and 
Farel,  120/ ;  b^  Calvin  to 
return,  125/  ;  the  eeeUHeuUoal 
ordinances  of^  128 ;  Contutory  o^ 
128/.  ;  the  minietry  in,  181/. ; 
what  Calvin  did  for,  180/  ;  a 
city  of  refuge,  184  ;  "the  dogs  of 
Geneva,"  187 ;  sends  missionarSeB 
to  the  Netherlands,  288,  249 ;  6. 
8,  45,  152. 
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<len«Ta,  Bisbop  of,  61/.,  77,  116/. ; 

Ain«deii8    ym.    of    Savoy,    62 ; 

Pierre  de  la  B9ixua%  77,  82/.,  85, 

89. 
Geoeya,  Yldoiniie  o(  62, 117. 
Qentili,  Anti-Trinitarian,  426. 
German  National  Oonnoil  feared  bj 

the  Pope,  66611. 
German  Protestant  opinion  of  Heniy 

nil.,  841. 
Ckrman  VmIobU^  484. 
Germany  and  the  Connter-Beforma- 

tion,  606/. 
Chrnumy,  name  ffiTen  to  ab  Inn  at 

Cambridge,  820,  880. 
Gez,  diatriot  of,  117. 
Ghent,  city  of;  266,  267. 
Glapion,  oonfeaeor  to  Ohailet  r.  and 

Lnther,  494. 
Glareanna  (Heinrifih  Loriti).     See 

LoHH. 
Glami,  a  0wi«  Canton,  22,  27/. 
Ooch,  John  Pnpper  of,  226,  280. 
Goderiek,  Engtiah  lawyer,  and  his 

A«Mc$,SS9. 
Gonsaga,  Eknore,  Dooheiiof  Urfalno^ 

606. 
Qonnga,   Srooli    di,    Cardinal    of 

Hantoa,  principal  Legate  at  the 

third  meeting  of  tfio  Connofl  of 

Trent,  688. 
Gonsaga,  JoUa,  606. 
Grace,  pilgrimage  of,  846. 
Grandaon,  in  the  Pays  de  Yand,  48, 

67,72. 
GranTelle^    Antobe    Perronet    de^ 

Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Arras^  248, 

619,  621. 
Oinkphflms,  Cornelias,  280. 
Grasais,    Matteo,    foiuidv    of   the 

Capodns,  607/ 
Granbttnden,  the  (Grisons),  22,  49/ 
Grebel,  Conrad,  Hnmanist  and  Ana- 

Uptist  486,  446/ 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  871. 
Gribaldo,    GioTanni   Valentino^   an 

Anti-Trinitarian,  426. 
Grindal,  Sdmnnd,  afterwards  Aroh- 

bishop    of    Canterbnry,    402 »., 

404. 
Gfoot,  Gerard,  and  the  Bnihrm  ^ 

Hu  Common  Loi^  226,  228. 
Guest,  Bdmnnd,  letter  to  Cecil,  898 

and*. 
Cfueuat,  Xea.    Bt^Beggan. 
Gnipusooa,    the  district  In  which 

Loyola  was  bom,  525. 
Gnises,  the  ikmUy  of  the,  161,  178 

and  «.,  180,  209,  288,  296,  297. 


Guise,  FraneU,  Dnke  of,  170.  178, 
177/m  187,  189,  191/.,  296. 

Oharle$,  brother  of  Francis, 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  168,  170, 
178,  177,  187,  812,  688. 

LouiSf  brother  of  Francis,  Car- 
dinal of  Gnise,  189,  218. 

JjMiry,  Duke  of,  son  of  Francis, 
198/.,  208,  212/. 

Cfharlu,  Dnke  of  Mayeniis,  son 
ofFnnois,218/.,  218. 

Haarlem,  Town  of;  286/.,  261. 

Hagenan,  Oot^formM  at,  124. 

Hafoe,  The,  286. 

Haller,  Berthold,  Beftrmsr  «f  Ben, 
40/,  6411.,  68. 

Hamilton,  Piktriok,  279/. 

Hanseatio  League,  279. 

Hapebnig  (the  place),  21. 

Heath,  Dr.,  Archdeacon  «f  Owlsr- 
bnry,  840/ 

Hegins  (Haag)  Alezandv,  228, 

HMOberg  CSuMtm,  8,  4fi. 

Heigeilein,  Johann  (FaberX  M  sad 
«.,  80,  84,  612. 

EavdU  Ooifwion^  Jlnf,  611. 

Henry  n.  of  France,  consistently 
perseontes  the  Protestants,  161. 

Henry  m.,  204,  214. 

Henry  it.    See  ^onffton. 

Henry  vm.  of  England,  hit  pdUoy 
towards  Scotland,  282/  ;  had  de- 
fended curialist  claims,  821 ;  real 
doubts  about  the  Talidity  of  bis 
marriage,  822/  :  security  of  the 
kingdom  demanded  a  miale  heir, 
828 ;  expected  the  Pope  to  declare 
his  marriage  iuTalid,  824 ;  appeals 
to  the  Unnrersities,  826 ;  Sitprems 
Hood  ^ike  ChmrtJL  827 ;  uses  the 
mmtUa  to  ooeroe  Ina  Ouria,  828: 
aeparates  from  Bome,  880/1 ;  and 
the  German  Protestants,  840/., 
847 ;  his  theological  learning,  847 ; 
his  will,  862 ;  and  ZwingU,  10 ; 
816/,  870,  417. 

Henry  of  C<md4.    See  BowHnm, 

Heese  Cassel  becomes  Calvinist,  8. 

Hfldegard  of  Bingen,  142 ». 

Hoen,  ComeUttB  Tan  (sacramental 
controTer^).  68. 

Hofifaiann,  Melchior,  286/,  488, 442, 
444,  468. 

HomUiM^  Tk4  2WIm  (Bngland), 
863. 

Hoogstraten,  249. 

Hooper,  John,  Bishop  of  Glouosite^ 
818,  868,  869,  86^/.,  Wf. 
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Hopitd,  Miebel  d«  1',  Chancellor  of 

Fnnoe,  177,  ISl,  186. 
Hopkins,  Thomas,  metrical  Tenion 

of  the  Psalms,  866. 
Httbmaier,    Balthasar,    Anabaptist, 

484/.,  442. 
Hulst,  Frands  Tan  de,  Inqnisitor, 

280. 
Humanism     and     the     Refonned 

Churches,  9 ;  and  the  Italian  Bo- 
formers,  604,  607. 
Humanism,  Christian,  819. 
Hus,  John,  81. 
Hussites,  92. 

Hut,  Hans,  Anabaptist,  489. 
Hymn-book  of  the  Brethren,  486» 

449/. 


loonodasm  In  Switzerland,  72,  87 ; 
in  France,  146,  188,  191 ;  in  the 
Netiierlauds,  268,  267;  in  Scot- 
land, 294  ;  in  Mttnster,  468. 

Ignatius  Loyola,  fiunily  and  eariy 
life,  626 ;  on  his  sick-bed,  627  ;  at 
Manresa,  627/  ;  his  visions,  627, 
629,  682,  662;  and  Luther,  629, 
682,  669 ;  his  mysticism,  680 ;  at 
school  at  Barcelona,  682;  im- 
prisoned for  heresy,  633  ;  in  Paris, 
683/  ;  considered  doctrines  as 
militaiy  commands,  636 ;  in  Italy, 
646/  ;  his  preachers  in  Italy, 
646;  Society  osf  ^^^^^  founded, 
648/  ;  elected  General,  649/.  ; 
seeks  to  win  back  Qermany,  666/  ; 
his  home  mission  work,  669 ;  an 
educated  clergy,  669. 

lies  de  Saintonge,  Church  at,  166. 
See  Saintonge, 

Illiteracy  of  Enelish  clergy,  868/ 

Images,  miraomous,  destroyed,  844 
and  n.  ;  862,  409. 

Index  (f  Pn^ibited  Bookg,  602/  ; 
practice  of  burning  books,  60^. ; 
various  list  of,  608 ;  281/ ;  eifeot 
on  learning,  606. 

Indulgence,  in  Geneva,  64  ;  long  ob- 
jected to  in  the  Neuierlands,  228 ; 
16,  28. 

InjundiUmi  in  En^^and,  of  1686 
(Henry  yiii.),  884,  889 ;  of  1688 
(Henry  viii.),  886,  840;  of  1647 
(Edward  vi.),  852 ;  of  1664  (Maiy), 
874  ;  of  Elizabeth,  407,  410. 

Irrner  Light,  The,  428/,  456. 

InfuisUion,  three  types  of,  597  ;  the 
Spanish,  698  ;  proposed  in  France, 
168, 1#9 ;  in  the  Netherlands,  229, 


266 ;  bk  Italy,  470,  600/ ;  481^ 

492,  497,  681. 
Institutio,     OhristiemtB    JteUmenii^ 

based  on  the  Anodletf  Creed,  100; 

on  ecclesiastical  government,  129 1 

what  it  did  for  the  Befonnation, 

166/  ;  99/,  147,  166,  169,  S06^ 

614. 
Inetruetum,  Zwin^s,  86. 
Interim,  The  AugtHmrg,  667. 
Irish   missionaries  in  SwitMrlaad, 

28. 
Isabella  of  CastQe  and  tfM  Spodih 

Beformation,  490. 
Isoudun,  166. 

Italian  hereUe  Wan,  886fi. 
Italy,  religiona  condition  o(  601/  ; 

the  peasanti,  601 ;  in  tlM  Umrn^ 

608. 
Ivi7,Battl«o(Sia. 

James  r.  of  SootUsd,  20L 

Jama^  Battle,  194. 

JayVOande,  Jesoit,  687,  666.  6S7. 

Jeanne  d*Albret,danghter  ofllaigaiel 
of  Navarre,  wife  of  Antoine  de 
Bourbon  and  mother  of  Homy  it. 
of  France,  declares  herself  a  Pro- 
testant, 186;  in  La  Boohelle,  194; 
consents  to  the  marriage  of  her 
son  with  ICarffuerite  de  Valois,  tho 
daughter  of  Catherine  de'  Medki, 
197;  172,189,196. 

Jeanne  de  Jnaie,  dhionioler  nim  of 
Ctoneva,  66it.;  74ii.,  79  and  «., 
8811.;  117. 

Jesuits.    SeeObntpgwye^Jtonfc 

Jesuits  In  ¥nnoe,  608 ;  m  GsTmaay, 
606. 

Jewel,  John,  Bishop  of  Salisboiy, 
891,  40211.,  404,  407,  418  and  «. 

John  Oaslniir  in  the  Nstheriand^ 
266. 

John  Frederlbk  «f  Sszo^j  aad 
Henry  Tin.,  840,  847. 

John  Qeoige  of  Anhalt,  8. 

JoinviUe,  Chatesn  of;  190 ;  Trssty 
of,  207 ;  Prince  of,  218. 

Jon,  Francis  dn,  249. 

Joyeuse  enJMe  of  Bimbsat,  248. 

Jud,  Leo,  111. 

JwriadietUmiepotetiM,^^:^ 

Jne  epiecopale  of  Civil  Bnlers,  0. 

Jue^^fieation  ef  ike  Prim/oe  of  Orange, 
268. 

JuetifieaHon,  The  Doctrine  qf,  at  the 
Regensburg  Conference,  619/., 
677  ;  at  the  Conneil  of  Treat,  66^ 
676/ 
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Kaltor,  A  Zurich  pastor  bnnit  as  a 

heretio  in  Sohw/z,  49. 
Ksmpeii,  287. 
Kappel,  Firsl  Peace  of,  49 ;  Seoond 

Peace  of;  61 ;  BatUeot;  61 ;  Ohsrter 

0(61. 
Kata-BapM$,  428,  484. 
Kessler,  Johann,  47. 
Kibbenbrdck,    Qerard,    Anabaptist 

burgomaster  of  Miinster,  460. 
Kinds,  taking   the  oommiinion   in 

both,  a  sign  of  Protestantism,  20, 

899,  40691. 
Kinsfi  Book,  The,  10,  887,  849. 
Kirkcaldy  of  Orange,  Sir  William, 

284. 
KMb-Siisum,  eodeaiastioal  oonrt  in 

the  Scottish  Ohuoh,  808. 
KlfiinBaabL  26. 

Knipperdolling,  Bernhardt,  Anabap- 
tist, bnrgomaster  of  HUnster,  460 ; 

426,  464  and  ».,  468. 
Knoz.   John,   early   history,    286; 

ga]l<j*8laTe    in    France,     286; 

peaehee  in  Rngland,  286/.,  860, 

862 ;  in  Switzerland  and  Germany, 

287 ;  marries  Maijoiy  Bowes,  288 ; 

in  Scotland,  298;  in  Edinburgh, 

299/. ;  rapidity  of  his  work,  808  ; 

and  Queen  Mary,  809/. ;  and  the 

Duke  of  Somerset,  869. 
Kdbw   Frands,  preaches  in   Bern, 

42. 
Kxakan  (Oraoow),  *  Sodnian  oentre, 

472. 
Knipar,  Willem  da,  a  disdpU  of  Jan 

]Ctthy%469. 

Lalnes,  Disgo,  Jesuit,  188,  687,  466, 
648,  562,  656,  677/.,  696. 

Lambert.  Frauds,  64  it, 

Lasoo,  John  k,  Poliah  nftigsa  in 
England.  868. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  Bidu^  of  Woroastar, 
871,  878,  882. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  866. 

Lausanne,  Bishop  of,  refuses  to  oome 
to  the  Bern  Diipiaaium,  41,  44. 

Lausanne^  Bishopric  of,  28,  67,  70. 

Lausanne,  part  of  the  Pays-de-Yaud, 
67, 118, 116,  162 ;  reformation  in, 
70,  89,  126. 

League,  The  Pitndmal  (Forest  Oan- 
tons),  21 ;  otBrunnent  21 ;  of  the 
ffauae  of  God  (Rhetia),  22 ;  The 
Orey  (Grisons),  22;  of  the  Tm 
JuHedietions,  22  ;  Tlie  three  per- 
petual, of  jXhcetia,  22  ;  Christian 
Oivie,  48;  Borromtam,  60;  The 


League  against  the  Huguenots, 
how  it  arose,  206/  ;  becomes  dis* 
loyal,  207,  209,  212,  608:  TIs 
League  if  Paris,  207 ;  the  SitBteem, 
210. 

Ledero^  Jean,  French  PlrotsitaBl 
martyr,  148. 

Ledero,  Pierreu  Minister  at  Msanz, 
160. 

Lecturers,  Bojal.    SeeJfoyot 

Lefftvre  d'  Etaples,  Jacques  (Faber 
Stapulensis)  and  Humanism,  11 ; 
and  Luther,  15,  74,  97 ;  wishes  to 
restore  the  practices  of  the  Ohurdi 
of  the  first  three  centuries,  109; 
inspired  the  "group  of  Meauz,*' 
141;  antidpated  Luthv,  141; 
translated  the  Bible  into  IVsndi, 
142;  a  mystic,  142fi. 

Ldb,  Kilian,  Salzburg  dizonidsr, 
and  the  Anabaptists,  448, 

Ldth,  17,  279. 

Lenten  Fasting,  81. 

Lesley,  Norman,  284. 

Lethington,  William  MaUlaad  ot 
Qe^Mmiland. 

Leyden,  Anabaptist  attempt  on,  289 ; 
dege  oL  268 ;  Uniyerd^  of;  264. 

Leyden,  Jan  of.    See  Bodltlsom, 

L&erUn€s  in  Geneva,  116. 

Lindan,  48. 

Lindsay,  Sir  David,  Sootddi  satfaist^ 
278. 

Ldlards,  in  En^^and,  816/,  874; 
and  Anabaptists,  440/. 

Lords  ^th€0<mgregaHm{fiw^Si»aA\ 
289,  298,  299,  420. 

Loriti,  HeinriohofGlarus(01areanusX 
Swiss  Humanist  18it..  26fi.,  29. 

Lorraine,  The  Cardinal  OL  SeeGMe. 

Louis  of  Oond4.    See  BemiUim. 

Louis  of  Nasnu.    See  Nasaam. 

Louise  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Ptands  I., 
187,  144. 

Louvain,  University  oi^  and  list  of 
Prohibited  Books,  608. 

Loyola,  Ignatius.    SeeijyiMrtfafc 

Lupulus.    See  W^/Mn. 

Luther,  on  clerical  marrisfe,  87 ;  In* 
fluence  on  the  Reformecf  Churches^ 
18/  ;  antidpations  of  his  teadi* 
ing,  16,  141 ;  and  Zwingli,  27, 
60 ;  theory  of  the  Eucharist,  66, 
412/;  16/,  24,  68,  124,  141, 
148,  154,  341,  854,  406ii.,  421, 
462,  478,  498,  507,  529,  670,  678. 

Luther's  writings  known  in  France, 
142  ;  in  England,  820 ;  in  Genevi, 
6411.;  in  Scotland,  279. 
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Laibfnii    tiieologiaat    fnTltod    to 

Franoe,  146. 
LMaramt  a  nAme  applied  to  all  Pio- 

teatantB,  16  and  n.,  66,  79  w.,  160, 

880,  600. 
Lotberani  lost  part  of  Gennany  to 

the  Reformed,  8. 
Lntiem,  22,  47/. ;  Diet  at,  82. 
Lyoni,  Ohitfoh  at,  166. 

MafoiL  Jean  la.  ilnt  Phvteataat 
minister  in  IMi,  166 

Maoranins,  Martin,  864. 

Madmsso,  Bishop  of  Trent  and  Or- 
dinal, 667/.,  574,  581. 

Madmno,  LodoTieo^  Bish^mofTrait, 
588. 

Mains,  Afohieidsoopal  PMnrinoe  o( 
28. 

Maitland,  William,  of  LethingtOD, 
10,  804,  810,  812. 

Mameluket  (in  Genera),  62. 

Mangin,  fitienne,  of  Meanx,  160. 

Manraea,  Dominican  ConTsnt  at, 
527 ;  Ignatius  Loyola  at,  528. 

Mantes,  Assembly  of  Frenoh  Pro- 
testants at,  221. 

ManneL  Nicholas,  artist  in  Bern,  40. 

Mans,  FeUz,  Swiss  Anabaptist  mar- 

Marais-Saint-Germain,  Roe  d^  174. 
Marborg  OoUoqny,  the,  60. 
Marooort,  Antoine,  author  of  the 

Pfaomit,  146. 
Maiguet  of  Parma,  242,  248,  350, 

262,257. 
Marguerite  d'Angouldme,    sister  of 

Francis  L,  married  the  King  of 

Navarre,  education  and  character, 

186/. ;  her  Christian  Platonism, 

187 ;  relations  with  Bri^onnet,  188 ; 

with   Luther  and    Calvin,    188; 

the  EtpUnmeron^  140 ;  aeeused  of 

Heresy,  145 ;  11, 74fk,  07  «,,  186fi., 

148,  505/.,  584/1 
Marguerite  de  YaloiB,  daughter  of 

Cbthwine  de'  Medid,  married  to 

Henry  nr.,  107. 
Marignano,  Battle  of;  28. 
Mar^c  John  de,  254. 
Marot,  Clement,  his  French  Psalms 

in  Genera,  IO611.,  148 ;  in  Paris, 

172 ;  08,  146. 
Marriage,  regulations  for,  in  Genera, 

105/  ;  of  the  clergy,  855 ;  *<oleri- 

eaL^'86:88,  42. 
Marsblio  Fioino,  187. 
MarsigUo  of  Padua,  484. 
MmSiamm  (Jesuit),  561. 


Martyr  Tern 
Martyrs,  in 


rif,  Peter,  858. 
fingland  under  Queen 


Mary,  876/  ;  in  the  Netheilands, 
224,  280/ ;  in  Scotland,  280/  ; 
in  France,  148/ 

Mmt  of  Buraundy,  daughter  of 
Oharles  the  Bold  and  grandmother 
of  Oharlsa  r.,  wile  of  MaTimiliaa, 
225. 

Mary  of  Gdie  or  Lorraine,  sister  of 
Frands  Duke  of  GuIm,  and  Queen 
of  James  r.  of  Scotland,  20,  290, 
208/.,  886. 

Mary  of  Hungary,  Regent  of  tiia 
Hetheilands,  288,  240,  518. 

Mary,  Queen  of  England,  reaotioB 
under,  868/ ;  marries  Philip^ 
prince  of  Spain ;  Papal  supremacy 
restored,  878;  Romanist  legisla- 
tioiL  878/  ;  soruplea  about  poo- 
•ession  of  ecolesiasncal  lands,  882 ; 
death.  888/  :  202,  846,  880. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  educated 
in  France,  288 ;  "thelitUe  Queen," 
288 ;  refuses  to  ratify  the  acts  ol 
tlie  refomJug  Estates,  809 ;  in 
Scotland,  809/  ;  her  coming 
dreaded,  809;  281,  292,  810. 

Masssores,  at  Vassy,  190 ;  at  Sens, 
190 ;  at  Toulouse,  190 ;  at  Rouen, 
190 ;  at  Paris,  190 ;  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew,  198/,  261,  608;  at 
Zutphen,  261 ;  at  Haarlem,  261. 

Matthew,  Thamtu,  of  Matthow's 
Bible,  889. 

Maubert,  Plaos^  where  the  Protest- 
ants were  burnt  148. 

Mayenne,  Duke  ot    See  Owim, 

Mtmux,  The  grmip  ^,  11/.,  67,  97, 
109,  187/,  145. 

iTMNdt,  Hu  FtmUm  <f,  148,  150. 

Meaux,  Protestant  Church  in,  165/. 

Mechlin  burnt  by  the  Spaniards, 
261. 

MedicL  Giovanni  Giaoomo  de\  a 
oondottiMe,  50. 

Meersberg,  47. 

MelanchUion,  4ii.,  148,  164,  S40, 
507,  619/,  557. 

Mdekinriin,  The,  488 ;  in  Mllnafeer, 
458  ;  on  stpcMttftbn,  465. 

Mendon,  Pedro,  Archbishop  d 
Toledo  and  Cardinal,  490. 

Mmim/dOjArTUde,  149. 

Meriin,  Jean  Raymond,  184. 

M^«,  Johann,  of  Eok,  26. 

Meyer,  Sebastian,  Reformer  of  Beim 

MIsImH  J«l«4i  <n  GblviB.  UH 
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Hilhaad,  a  Hngoenot  itroD|^old,  201. 

Milton,  John,  18. 

Ministry  in  th«  Beformad  Ghmohes, 

181. 
Mirabel,    a   Hngneiiot    •tronghold, 

201. 
Mirair  d$  VAmepSeheresm,  97  it,,  08. 
Molard,  The,  in  Genera,  77. 
Monasteries,  The  dissolution  of  the^ 

848. 
Monoontoor,  Battle  at,  195. 
Monnikendam,  287. 
Montanban,   Hngnenol  itranghold, 

195,  201/.,  228. 
Monte  Oassino,  509. 
Monte,  Oian  Maria  Oiooehi,  Oaxdinal 

del,  latsr  Pope  Jolins  ul,  566, 

581. 
Montmor,  The  flunily  of;  wit^  whom 

Calvin  was  educated,  92. 
MontmorenoT,  The  Constable  de,  151, 

170,  178, 178, 189, 191, 198. 
Montpellier,  Hngnenot  stronghold, 

Montpensiv,  DnehsM  oi^  %  Lsagoer, 
210,  216. 

Montras^  379. 

Morals,  nmniflipal  l^gidatkni  con* 
oemhig,  108{l28ii.,  129;  standard 
o(  low  in  Western  Switserland, 
118. 

Morat,  pert  of  the  Fikyi  do  Yand,  48, 
47. 

Moray,  James  Stswwt^  Bad  of,  891, 
810. 

Mora,  Sir  Thomas  817,  819,  821, 
825,  887/. 

Moral,  minister  In  PtaiiL  186. 

Morgarten,  the  UtUe  ^  21,  26. 

Momav  da  Plessis,  Madame,  way 
she  oressed  her  luir,  168  n. 

Morone,  Oioyanni  de  Oardinal,  512, 
516,  524,  586,  591,  595. 

Mortal  sin,  Jesoits  wary  of  ohaiging 
their  penitents  with,  555. 

Muite,  Ga4rin,  a  leading  eyangelinal 
in  Genera,  76. 

Mtthlhausen,  48,  60, 122. 

MtUler,  Hans  of  Medikon,  Anabap- 
tist, 441. 

Mundt,  Dr.  Ohristopher,  OeeQ's  agent 

,    in  Germany,  296  and  n, 

Mnnidpal  lin  in  the  Netherlands, 
225. 

Mttnster,  Bishop  of,  458,  454. 

Mtinster,  city  of,  enrolled  in  the 
Schmalkald  League,  455  :  besieged 
daring  the  whde  period  of  Ana- 
baptist role,  462 ;  fiJl  of;  468. 

40** 


JiUtuUr,  JOmgiom  ^  God  im,  4Xi^ 

488,  451/. 
MyaUcim,  SptrnM,  490,  580/.,  547 

571. 

KacdhiantI,  Bishop  of  < 
Tradition  and  Scripting  57 

Nancy,  207. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  19,  221/ 

Nassau  Co^fsssion,  in. 

Nassau,  fFilUam  of,  PrineeofOraiigBb 
at  the  abdication  of  Charles  r., 
240;  member  of  the  Council  of 
State  for  the  Netherlands,  248; 
protests  against  the  treatmcot  of 
the  Netherlands,  847 ;  not  deoeiyid 
by  PhiUp's  dnnlloiiy,  258;  hit 
JustffsaAm,  Q5B ;  ohoten  Stadt- 
holder,  260;  Govenwr  of  tho 
Seyenteen  Fkoyinoes,  266 ;  raward 
offered  for  his  sssssstnatlon,  367 ; 
his  Awiog^;  967;  smsssfastod, 
268 :  now  he  aoqoired  the  Prin* 
dpajity  of  Orange -Chalons^  968 
and  «.;  his  wiyea^  969fi^;  hit 
oharaoter,  968/. 
Ziwisot,  249,  969,  960,  968. 

Ifassouumn,  WUkshw  ven,  981* 

National  eharaoteristioB  reap 
the  yariooa  Befoimed 
19. 

NemoQii,  Dnchsm  si^  916L 

Nerao,  capital  of  Fkenbh  Hftfim^ 
189, 185. 

NeuchAtel,  48,  78,  89, 195, 14C 

Neayille,89. 

Nmo  LsaimUig,  n§^  96^  187,  141, 
859,  492,  515. 

Nicene  Creed,  180;  ai  tho  Oooioa 
of  Trent,  598. 

Nimes,  165,  201,  909. 

Nisbel^  Murdoch,  transUted  tlw  Ktw 
Testament  into  Scot^  277  m. 

Northnmberland,  Jonn  Dodlej, 
Duke  o(  859. 

Notahles,  AsssmUy  ^  (Franee),  177. 

Nsiablss,  AssmM^  nf  (Indand), 
826. 

Noyara,  Battle  of,  28. 

Noyon,  Birthplaoe  of  Oslyin,  99. 

Nuns,  in  Geneya,  90 ;  none  among 
the  Jesuits,  561. 

Ochino,  Bernardino,  858. 

Oebli,  Hans,  Landamann  of  Glamsb 
49. 

Oeoolampadins,  Johannes  (Heusgen), 
at  Basel,  89;  on  excommunica- 
tion, 112 ;  149,  820. 
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Oldenbarneveldt,  Jolm  of,  269. 

Olevi&n,  Caspar,  4  n. 

Oliv^tan,  Pierre  Robert,  tranfllator  of 

the  Bible  into  French,  96. 
OUon,  part  of  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  67. 
Orange,  Prinoe  ot    See  IfastatL 
Orange,    Principality    of    Orange- 
Chalons,  263  n. 
Oratory t  Chmpibtn  cf  (Netherlands), 

226. 
OraUry  qf  Dimn$  Low,  Th$,  506, 

609/ 
Orbe,  part  of  the  Pajb  de  Yand, 

67. 
Ordinis  Poiestas,  882. 
Ordatmamem  ^ocle$iati4mt4$  tU  fi^iu 

de  CferUve,  107,  128/.,  181. 
Orleans,  Calyin  at,  96 ;  chmoh  at, 

166 ;  146,  181. 
Ormonts,  part  of  the  Pays  de  Yand, 

67. 
Oxford,  17,  276,  820. 

Paeijkatim  t^  OhmU,  266/,  267. 
Palatinate,  beoomes  Calymist,  8. 
Pampeluna,  Ignatius  Loyola,  at  the 

siege  of,  626. 
Pane,    Boletus    de,    Bomanirt    In 

Geneva,  88. 
Pantheist  Mysticism,  422,  424. 
Paraphrases,  Erasmns',  In  the  Ghnrah 

of  England,  858. 
Paris,  Luther's  writings  In,  18  and 

fi. ;    affair  of  the  Flaeards,  146 ; 

prisons  in,  164 ;  League  ot,  207^. 
Paris'  students  songs,  585/ 
Parker,  Dr.  Matthew,  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  404,  409,  417. 
Parkhurst,  John,  Bishop  of  Norwieii, 

402n.,  416. 
Parlemeniy  of  Paris  and  the  Befbnn*- 

tion,  142/,  144.  146,  160,  162/, 

169,  170,  171,  174,  186,  218,  220, 

686,  556. 
ParlemefU,  of  Aix,  147,149;  of  Bor- 
deaux, 147, 217 ;  of  D^on,  176 ;  of 

Rouen,  147 ;  of  Toulouse,  147, 17L 
ParleTnents,  French,  168  ik,  217. 
ParliamerU/or  the  emtrmiiiee  qfihe 

Clergy,  826,  827. 
Parma,  Alexander  Famese^  Duke  o( 

218,  220,  249,  266. 
Parma,  Margaret  of.    Sea  Miwyani, 
Patrick's  Plaeee,  280  n. 
Patrimony  rfthe  Kirk,  806. 
Paul  IT.,  Pope,  In.,  168,  169.    Sea 

Caraffa, 
Paul,  Martin,  of  the  Orftbunden,  M. 
PayeiDflb  64,  89. 


Pays  de  Yand,  66,  84,  89, 108,  109, 

116/ 
Peace  cf  Marmeur,  204. 
Peasantry,  Italian,  religions  condi- 

tion,  501 :  devotion  to  Francis  of 

Assisi  and  his  imitators,  502. 
PeammH  War,  The,  64. 
Petum/oe,  Doctrim  ^,  at  the  OoaneQ 

of  Trent,  684. 
Penney,  117. 
Pens,  Joig,  papa  of  Albffwht  Diirer, 

Anabaptist,  486. 
iV0ardf,ll,92. 

Pioardy,  oharaoter  of  tho  people,  92. 
Pictures  in  Caraibhes  (Zuiioh),  85, 42. 
PhiUp  of  He«6  and  the  Anabi^lstB, 

447,  456,  458 ;  68. 
Philip  n.  of  Spain,  oompand  nHb 

Oharlea  T.,  240/;  poUoy  of  ortir. 

pationof  F^testants,  241 ;  mhmts 

knowledge  of  NeilMiland^  affidn, 

848  fk,  244. 
Plus  T..  196,  696. 
PlactMrii  (manlftstoat)  in  GeD0f% 

64/ ;  In  Ptelib  aboot  tiio  Uarn, 

Pteuarde  (Gonenmiant  prodamatfot 
against  the  Fkotastants)   In  the 
Ifetherlands,  84$,  246,  847,  S66^ 
266. 
PlaUmStm,  Okridiam,  11, 187. 
Pdssy,  CfoUopey  ot,  20, 186/:,  818; 
O^tfTMiMat.  188;  3Udot,  188. 
Pdtiers,  Ghnroh  at,  166/ 
Pole,  Boginald,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
boiy,  Cbidlnal,  menber  of  the 
OreUiry    9f   Divim   Lorn,    506; 
Legate  at  tiia  OoaneQ  of  Tranl^ 
666;  872,  877,  881/,  610,  684, 
58711. 
iWiM^iMi,  Xm^  808. 
Piolonarwm,Biblioih$em  IMrmmf  43% 
Polygamy,  in  Mttnster,  468/. 
Poet  tonOrae  huB,  89. 
Pope,  the  Primacy  of  tfas^  88,  488; 
fiwiss    Bodygnud    of   tiie,    88: 
power  limited  by  the  Peace  off 
Augsburg,  1  and  «.,  405,  414 : 
and  Bishops  at  the  Ooonoil  off 
Trent,  592/    SesOiirfattnk 
Popes  mentioned  i 

Innocent  m.  (1198-1216),  697. 
Jalias  n.  (1608-1581),  822, 871. 
Leo  z.  (1618-1688),  180,  819/. 
Adrian   Ti.   (1522-1528),   484, 

496/. 
Clement  viL  (1528-1684X  84, 
824 ;  adTlses  Henry  Tni.  to 
Ugumj,  926. 818. 
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Pcpet  SMBtioned : 

Paul  III.  (1684-1649),  Reforms 
under,  610,  612;  846,  867, 
470,  600,  610,  648,  660,  681 ; 
and  the  Goanoil  of  Trent,  666 
and  n.,  681. 
Julias  UV  (1660-1665),  0>Qncil 
of  Trent  nnder,  566  and  n. ,  681. 
MaroeUns  u.  (1666),  686. 
Panl  iv.  (1666-1660),  Coandl 
of  Trent  nnder,  666  and  »., 
691,  694 ;  246. 
Pioi  IT.  (1669-1665),  his  poUoy 

of  reformation,  696. 
Pins  Y.  (1666-1672),  196. 
Siztns  Y.  (1680-1690),  208. 
Prwmiunirt,  8taPiUe$  tf^  826. 
TragimaMc  SwMiixm  <^B(mrg€$t  188. 
FrmftT-Bock  cf  King  Bdunrd  VI., 

A$  Fint,  856/,  861,  408 «. 
Praty^r-Book  vf  King  Edward  VI., 
The  Seamd,  287, 290  and  %.,  861/., 
896/,  898,  401,  408  and  n.,  406. 
PraytT-Book  tf  Sudbdh,   896/., 

401,  404,  419. 
Pntyimg  Oirelei  or  Beadimg$  among 

th^Brdknm,^^ 
^m-amm-dem,   Th$,   Pnlm-singing 
at,  172,  188 ;  166. 

SacrammU  ofik$  Supper,  411/. 
Priras,  a  Hngnenot  stronghold,  201. 
Privileges  of  JNobles  in  Franoe  in  the 

Sixteenth  Centuy,  171. 
/Vvomims  esqpiaiarp,  in  Psris,  146. 
BroelamaHom    ohiut    religion,   bj 

Maiy,  870 :  bj  Blizabeth,  888. 
Ao/ms,  OslTm's  Oemmeniairy  en  ihe, 

97, 101. 
Psaln^  Singing  of  ths^  in  the  Ter- 

naoolar,  106  and  «..  188,  261/ ; 

in    the    Netherlands,    261;    in 

England,  866 ;  Olement  Marot's, 

172andfi..26X 
Peeammee  indnded  nligknis  eantioles, 

10711. 
Purgatory,  The  JhfMuef,  attacked, 

81,  88,  42. 
PwiUim^tmi.  the  beginning*  of,  864. 
Pnjr,  Oardhud  do,  PrelM  of  the 

fnqnisition,  878. 

Omm,  T%s«tf2f,289/. 
Qnignon,  Osrdinal,  alitoigist,  867. 
<2nintin.  Dr.,  speaker  for  the  clergy 
at  the  States-General  of  1560, 182. 

Randolph,  Sir  Thomas,  Elizabeth's 
*  r  in  Scotland,  808,  811. 


Batisbon.    See  Begeneburg, 
Beaders  in  the  Scottish  Church,  806. 
Headings,  488. 
Be-haptism,  68  n.  ;  424,  447. 
Reformation  of  the  Mediayal  Church 

demanded  by  all,  484. 
Reformed    Churches,    Confraternity 

among  the,  20 ;  Confessions.    See 

Cor\fe8siane. 
Reformers  in  Italy,  608/ 
Begeneimrg,     The     Canferenee     at, 

619/  ;   was  the  parting  of  the 

ways,  623. 
Regents  in  the  Netherlands,  Margaret 

of  Austria^  225  ;  Mary,  widowed 

Queen    of    Hungary,    233,    242; 

Margaret  of  Parma,  242,  248,  250, 

262,  267 ;  the  Duke  of  Alva,  see 

Alva;  Alexander  Famese,  Duke 

of  Parma,  see  Parma, 
Belice  destroyed  in  England,   848, 

844  and  n. 
Beligion,  Those  of  the,  160. 
Beligion,  The  alleraticn  of,  896. 
Renaissance,  The,  6,  8. 
Renan.  Ernest,  on  Calyin,  169. 
Renara,  Simon,  enyoy  of  Charles  Y. 

in  England,  877. 
Renato,  Camille,  426. 
Renaudie,  Gkxlefiroy  de  Barry,  Seig- 
neur de  la,  176. 
Rente,    Duchess   of  Ferrara.     Sea 

Ferrara, 
Requeeens^y-Zunica,  Don  Louis,  262. 
Bequesl,  The  (Netherlands),  260. 
Beservalio  ecclesicutiea,  2. 
Be^iiution,  The,  defends  polygamy 

in  Miinster,  467. 
Rhetia,  22. 
Richmond,  Henry  Fitsroy,  Duke  of, 

828. 
Ridley,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  London, 

818,   859,   860,   864/,  871,  878, 

882. 
Riots  in  Oeneya,  81,  87.  ' 

Rooco  di   Musso,   on  the  Lake  af 
.  Oomo,  60. 
Rocheblond,  Sieur  de  la,  fbnndflr  of 

thePafi9Xea^tM,207/ 
Rochelle,  La,  HugiMnot  stroDi|diold, 

194/,  901,  228. 
Rodrigues,  Simon,  Jesuit^  687,  666. 
Rogers,  John,  889,  877. 
RoD,  Heinrioh,  Anabaptist,  466. 
Roman  Oiyil  Law  ana  eoeleslastiosl 

rule,  8. 
Romanist  reaction  in  Europe,  887. 
Roeer,  Isabella,  and  Ignatius  Loyola, 

661  and  «.,  662. 
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Bothmanii,  Bernbard,  Anabaptist 
leader  in  Mttnster,  452  if.  ;  his 
Thesei,  454  ;  doctrine  of  ti^e  Holy 
Sapper,  465/. ;  aooepts  polygamy 
with  difficulty,  465/. ;  death,  468. 

Rotterdam,  11. 

Rotuli  SeoHm,  The,  276. 

Boubli,  William,  fint  Swias  ptiert  to 
many,  87. 

Bouen,  Ohoroh  at,  166. 

Bongh,  John,  SoottLsh  preaeber,  285. 

Bouaeel,  Gerard,  07,  100. 

Boffol  lAdwNfn  In  Paris,  05,  08. 

AuM&  Th4  Black,  on  kneeling  at 
the  Lord's  Supper,  862,  405  n. 

Bitbric,  Omammis,  of  1550,  405 
andn. 

BMUiifFMLl>oetriiu(ifihe,9ttli» 
Oonnoa  of  Trent,  568,  572/. 

Baysbroeo,  Jan  Tan,  the  Ifys&c,  226. 

Saonment  of  the  Holy  Sapper, 
ongbt  to  be  celebrated  weeklv,  105 
andfk  ;  both  "kinds"  parMen, 
855,  804 ;  diaoossed  at  the  Regent- 
bniff  Conference,  522/. :  Doctrine 
of;  defined  at  the  Oonnoil  of  Trentt 
568,  582/. 

flaorsmcntal  OontroTersy,  Bern 
7!leiMandtluL52;  intheKether- 
lands  and  the  tUiine  Proyinea,  52 ; 
Qarlatadfs  yiewa,  58;  Zwingli's 
ykmu  permeate  German  dties,  58 ; 
oontrorenty  oomplioated  br  politi- 
eal  Ideas,  54 ;  common  tlioughts 
aboat  the  Saonment  of  the  Holy 
8iu>p«r,  54 :  Eucharist  and  Mass, 
65  ;%win^'f  theory,  55 ;  Lather's 
tiieotr,  56;  Oalvin'f  theory 
accepted  (a  Switaerland,  50 ;  and 
In  part  of  Germany,  60. 

aaerammUturiam,  name  glTsn  to  the 
followwi  of  Zwingli,  146. 

Sadoleto^  Giaoomo,  Cardinal,  507, 
510. 

Saint-Andi^  Marshal,  184, 100, 102. 

Saint  Andrews,  285. 

Saint  Bartholomew,  Massacre  of, 
108;  medal  struck  in  Rome  in 
honour  o(  200  and  fk 

Saint  Denis,  Henry  nr.  received  into 
the  Roman  Church  at,  210 ;  battle 
of;  108. 

Saint  Germains,  185. 

Saint  Jaoquea,  Rue  de,  In  Fwria,  167» 
171. 

Saint  Omers,  254. 

Sainte  Aldegonde,  Philip  de  Mamix, 
told  0(240. 


St.  Gallen.    See  OaUem, 
Salamanca,  University  of,  401. 
Salic  Law,  in  France,  206  ;  believed 

to  hold  in  England,  823. 
Salmeron,  Alonso,  Jesuit,  587,  548, 

556,  566,  505. 
Salzburg,  Anabaptists  in,  448  ;  48. 
Sam,  Conrad,  of  Ulm,  58. 
Samson  or  Sanson,  Bernhard,  a  seller 

of  Indnlffences,  20. 
Sancerre,  Huguenot  stronghold,  201. 
Sandilands,  Sir  James,  201. 
Sandys,  Edwin*  Archbishop  of  York, 

Saunler,  Antoin%  Swiss  evangelist, 

82  w. 
Savoy,  48 ;  Daka  oi;  62,  64,  66,  77. 

80,  116. 
Schaflhauaen,  Swiss  Oanton,  22,  ii, 

48,  48,  60, 122. 
Sehiftmuifm,  II,  Yenetlan  agent  in 

lM«Bd,  802,  800  andn. 
Schmalkald,  840,  847. 
Sdkmalkald,  JMfmdmgikh  841. 
Sehmalkald  Liagm^  Tht,  and  Mttn- 

star,  455. 
Schroder,      Johaan,     Anabaptial 

preacher  In  Mlinstar,  450. 
Schwenkfeld,  Cbspar,  428,  458,  456. 
SohwTs,  Forest  Canton,  bamt  Pastor 

Eaiser  of  Zofiob  aa  a  heretip,  49 ; 

21/.,  48. 
Scot.  Bish^  40011. 
Scotland,  and  HMOmn  Ckimlkiwm^ 

4fk  ;  preparation  for  tiie  Refonn*- 

tion,  275 ;  InflneDoe  of  old  Celtis 

Church,  275/. ;  Lollardy  in,  276/.; 

Acta  of  Pwliament  to  suppress 

Reformation,     281;    I^encn    or 

BngUah    alUanoe,    281/.,.  204; 

place  In  the  European  aitnatioii, 

205 ;  English  Invasion,  208 ;  Ons- 

fution  tfFaUk,  Book  qfDudpimii, 

Book  i(  Ocmmum  Order,  802/. 
Scoto-Pelagian  Theology.  474, 670. 
Scottiah  Church  and  Civil  supromafl^, 

8. 
iSooMiiA  JSiticryy  and  English  allianee, 

208 ;  806. 
Soripture,  Holy.    Sea  Bule  of  Fedtk. 
Sea-Beggars,  The.  capture  Brill,  260 ; 

defeat   Spanish   fleet,   261,   263; 

relieve  Leyden,  264  ;  201. 
Secular  oontrol    over   oodlesiastioal 

matters,  8,  120 ;  In  Spain,  480. 
Sempach,  Battle  of,  26. 
Seneca,  De  ClerMtUia,  12,  06. 
Senlis,  Battle  of,  214. 
Sena,  The  Frendi  CoonoU  of;  144. 
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Seripando,  Qloriamo,  Oanertl  of  the 

Angnstinian    Eremites,     on    the 

DoUrins  qf  Jtutificalion,  578. 
Servede  (Senretns)  Mignel  de,  numu- 

meni  expiatcire   to,    180/. ;   424 

and  n.,  471. 
SeviUe,  College  at»  491. 
Signa  whibUiva  and  iwrwiitofiwi, 

69. 
Simon,  Preacher  at  Aigle.  89. 
Simonetta,    Lnigi,  Oaidinal,  dntiet 

at  Trent,  690. 
Simone,    Menno,  organlaed  Baptiil 

Chniohee,  422,  489. 
iSVMk  Dodrim  ^,  at  Um  Begensbuv 

Conference,  619/.  ;  at  the  Connofi 

of  Trent,  676/. 
Singinff.  congregational,  108. 
Sion,  The  Bishop  of,  88. 
SiaOun,  The,  211,  218,  218. 
Siztos  Y.,  Pope,  208/. 
Sodnianism  D^^n  with  a  eritloiaiii 

of  doctrines,  478  ;  and  Hnmaniim, 

474  ;  and  Scotist  theology,  474; 

its  idea  of  Ib^  476 ;  of  £n^p^ 

478 ;  God  is  Dominium  Abtolulmmf 

477  jf. ;  the  Atonement  snperflnont, 

478;    doctrine   of    the    Okumh, 

480/. 
Socinians  called  the  MUh  Bnihtm, 

478. 
Soleore,  78. 

Solothnm,  Swiss  Canton,  91 
Somerset,  Edward  Sejrmoor,  Diike<^ 

Lord  Protector  of  England,  288b 

299,  862,  869. 
Sommi&reo,    HngoMiot    ttrcnm^old, 

201. 
Sorbonne,     The,_  the    theologieal 


faculty  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Paris, 

drafts  a  series  of  articles  against 

Calvin's  ImtiiuHp,  147  ;  ito  list  of 

Prohibited  Books,  148,  808;  96, 

189,  142,  144/.,  148. 
Bozdni,    Fansto,    founder    of   the 

Sodnian  Churah,  422,  429,  471; 

fonnd  that  the  Polish  Unitarians 

were  Anabaptists,  472. 
Sozzini,  Lelio^  427  and  «.,  470/., 

478. 
Space,  Pretmoi  in,  67,  69,  41%/. 
Spaniards  and  Luther,  18,  498/. 
SjHinish  Fwry,  The,  286. 
Spanish    treasore    shlpa  itiisd  by 

Queen  Elizabeth,  269. 
Spanish  troops  in  the  Ketherlsads, 

245,  285. 
Spanish  idea  of  a  relbrmatf en,  488/ 
Speyer,  41. 


SpMAvua  MaD$rotm,  The,  682,  687* 

588-646,  648,  6^6,  681,  686. 
ISMlerQitSU^ffmeii,The,An%hmtiBtM, 

441. 
Stadt,    Karl,   on    the  saeramental 

controYersy,  68. 
StafartBook,  The,  An, 
Staprade,    Anabaptist  pieaehar  in 

Mttnster,  468. 
States-General,  The^  of  France,  177, 

180/.,  185/.,  208,  212;  of  the 

Netherlands,  241,  288. 
Stipends  of  clergy,  69. 
Stoioim  and  tiie  Beformed  theolqgy, 

18. 
Straelen,  Anthony  Ton,  36S. 
Strassbuig^  20, 48,  48, 80, 101,  li4A 

129,  144,  162,  468. 
SiAmieeian  ef  Me  Onyy  (BngbndX 

827. 
AiMnMi  and  iViifiiei,  69,  412/. 
AMMftfRlMiiMiif    In    the    Soottiik 

Olinroh.  806,  808. 
Supper,  Doctrine  of  tiie  Holr,  at  the 

Begensbuiff  Gonteenoe^  622/.,  at 

the  Connca  of  Trent  688. 
Bumnme    fl^Memor   m  ike  Cfturvft 

^nil^and),  898,  418/ 
anvrtm/e  Head  ^  the  Ohmnk  A|fl> 

limd),827,881,898andi». 
Swiss  soldien,  28/.,  82. 
Switierland,  pdlitiMloonditioii.ll/., 

how  (Airiffianieed,  28 ;  reugioQt 

war  in,  49. 
Synod  of  the  BreO^m,  486. 
I^nodof  tlie  Boeinkme  et  Eit^kan, 

472. 
Sffnode  of  the  Beformed  Ohurohes,  at 

Bern,  78, 118 ;  at  Lamame,  118 ; 

at  Zwrkh,  121;   in   the  French 

PraUttaed  Okwnk,  187,  188;  at 

Mantee.  221 :  bL\ikt  DnUhOhfwreK, 

271 ;  aifflcnlties  in  the  way  of  a 

KaHomd  JhUck  Spud,  272;  in 

Sootland,  804. 

TalaTcra,  Fernando  de,  Confessor  te 

Isabella  of  Castile,  490. 
Templee  (churches),  184. 
Ten  AftiOee,  Th4,  of  tlie  Snglidi 

Church,  10,  888/ 
Tereea,  Saint,  608,  681,  648. 
Tutament  and  Chmpkeffnt  ef  Me  ill* 

Vyngo,  278. 
Theatre,  French,  and  tiio  BeftimM* 

tion,  161. 
Thtsee,  Zwingli's  iSVa^-jeeefi,  88. 
Theset  qf  Bern,  The  Ten,  42,  46/. 
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HUseSf  Svang4ique$qfLaiu$€mii$t  108. 

Theses,  Lather's,  17. 

Theses,  Bothmann's,  464. 

ThiHy-Hght  ArUelea,  The.  See 
Afiielei. 

Thitiy-fUne  AHiele$.    8m  ArHdee. 

Thirty  Tears'  Wsr,  2. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  St,  78,  88,  401, 
576. 

Thomas  of  Canterbury,  St,  846. 

Thomiemt  The  New,  arose  in  Spain, 
491/.  ;  at  the  Goondl  of  Trent, 
671,  677,  680,  682. 

Thorens,  Seigneor  de,  his  house  used 
in  Geneva  by  the  Evanffelioals,  88  n. 

Throckmorton,  Sir  Kidiolas,  Eliza- 
beth's Ambassador  in  Paris,  296 /. 

Thyez,  The  people  of,  and  secular 
ezoommunication,  112fk  ;  117. 

Tiger  qf  Fnme$t  Bj^Me  end  to  the, 
176. 

Tithes,  attacked,  SI,  44e. 

Toffgenbuiff  Valley,  24. 

Toledo,  OoUeffe  a^  491. 

Torquemada,  Thomas  de.  Inquisitor, 
698/. 

TawrneUe,  Xo,  criminal  court  of  the 
/V»r2Mfieia  of  Paris,  170. 

Toumon,  Caidinal  de,  IM,  187. 

Tours,  Church  at,  166;  Battle  at, 
214  ;  Henry  iy.  at»  214,  216,  220. 

Tradiiwn,  Dogmatic,  428,  678/. 

TrtmtubtUmliation,  888,412. 

Trent,  City  ot664/. 

Trent,  Coundl  of;  Fird  MeM^, 
664-681 ;  papal  legatee  at,  666/. ; 
differences  among  the  Romanist 
powers  at,  666/. ;  debates  on  pro- 
cedure, 668/. ;  Second  Mee&ng, 
681-^87 ;  deiuition  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sacraments,  682/. ;  Third 
Meeting,  687/. ;  Tai^^ig  Tiews 
about  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Church,  688/. ;  was  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  former  Council, 
689  ;  procedure  at,  689/ ;  work  of 
Cardinal  Simonetta  at,  690 ;  what 
the  Council  did  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  694 ;  its  list  of 
prohibited  books,  604;  211, 247/., 
416,  617. 

Triumvirate,  The,  Montmorency,  St 
Andr^  and  Quise,  184, 190,  198. 

Tschudi,  Peter,  a  Humanist,  18fk 

Tulehan  Bishops,  860  and  n. 

Tunstall,  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
nam,  871,  373. 

Twelve  AHieles,  The  (The  Apostles' 
Creed),  618. 


Ttoeniif'OiuAfiides,  The,  cUtubAm^ 

baptists,  469,  466. 
Tyndale,   William,   279,   817,  81% 

887/.,  877. 

Ubi^i6y,Doeirimi^,  4,  7,  67,  41V. 

Udall,  Nicholas,  truislated  into  Ing- 
Ush  the  Paraphrases  of  Srasmns^ 
868. 

Ulm,  68. 

Uniformity.    Sea  Act  cf. 

Unterwalden,  a  Forest  Osatea,  21/^ 
47. 

Uri,  a  Forest  Canton,  21/.,  47. 

Ursinus,  Zachaiy,  4  n. 

Utrecht  protests  against  Alva's  tui- 
tion, 269. 

Yadianus.    See  WiOL 

Yalais,  The^  22,  48  s  tlM  Btsbop  if 

the,  41. 
Yalladolid,  Unirenity  d;  49L 
Yal  Tellina,  The^  60. 
Yargas,  Juan  de,  266. 
YassT,  ICassam  at,  189/. 
Yatable,  Franola,  a  royal  leotoNr  ia 

Paris,  96. 
Yaz,  Antonia,  attempts  to  poitoB 

Farel  and  others,  84  and  «• 
Yermigli,  Peter  Martyr,  868. 
Vedmnde  (OmoNMiitt),  Contrormy 

about,  864,  408,  406  and  «. 
Fiear-Oenona  (Bngland),  8SS. 
Yidomne  of  Geneva,  62, 117. 
Yienna,  University  of,  TH,  607. 
Yiret,  Pierre,  in  Geneva,  81/.,  lU. 
FisitoHon,  Spimish  Crown  had  tfa* 

right  of  ecclesiastioaL  491. 
FistUOions  of  the  Churoh  in  ttnglMwi^ 

882  ;  868,  407.  410. 
Ylissiuffen  (Flushing^  ssiasd  by  tiM 

Sea-Seggars,  260. 
Yoes,  Heiiuich,  martyr  in  the  Ketfaei^ 

lands,  224,  280. 
Yolkertz,  Jan,  Anabaptist  martyr, 

286. 
Vulgate,  The  Laiin^  and  the  OooiMil 

of  Trent,  678/. 

Wagner,  Sebastian,  48  and  «. 

Walcheren,  Island  of;  264,  260. 

JFaldenses,  92,  148. 

Waldshut,  The  Brethrm  met  at,  4S4. 

Wallen,  Jan,  Anabaptist  martyr,  286w 

War  of  Public  Weal  in  France,  1© ; 
Religious  wars  in  France,  191/. ; 
in  Switzerland,  49/ ;  of  the  Moor* 
and  Christians  in  Spain,  488. 
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Warbam,    Wniiam,  Archbishop   of 

Canterbury,  18, 817,  820,  822,  829 

888. 
Watt,    Joachim   de   (Yadianiia),    a 

Huinanist,  25  n.,  47. 
Wattevillo,  M.  de,  Advoyer  of  Bern, 

44 ;  Kicholaa  de,  46  and  ik  ;  J.  J. 

de,  AdTojer  of  Bern,  45  %.,  78. 
Weekly  Extrcise,  T%«  (Scotland),  808. 
Welches,  La  DispuU  de,  44. 
Werly,  Pierre,  a  torbolent  canon  of 

OeneTE,  65,  76  and  n.,  77  n, 
Wesen.  25. 

Weasel,  John  of;  15,  226. 
Weetminater,    Conferenoe    al    20, 

400/. 
WioM  19,  317/  ;  inflnenoe  In  Scot- 

land,  277. 
JFidifiUB,  92,  317. 
Wieck,  Tan  der,  Lathann  Srndio  of 

Mtinster,  456/.,  460. 
Wiad.  Hannann  Ton,  Archbishop  of 

Eoln,  3,  558. 
WUd-B^iga/n,  The,  257. 
Wfldennnth,  a  soldier  of  Bern,  91. 
WUdhans,  Zwln^'s  birthplace,  24. 
WUkdmm  mm»  aommncmi,  261. 
Willebrock,  255. 

WUUam  of  Orange.    See  N<u»cm. 
Wisharl^  George  Scottish  martyr, 

284. 
Wittenbeig,  6, 11,  453. 
WitMb$rg  AfUde$,  TU,  34L 
WitMbmCoMord,  60. 
WSlflein,  Heinrich  (Lapnlns),  25. 
Wolmar,  Melchior,  taught  CalTin  at 

Bonrges,  95. 
Wolsej,  Oaidhial,  18,  319,  820,  824, 

325,  343. 
W9rlB$,MerUiM,U. 
WctBi^  OcBlraMt  alb  Wb  UBf  Ut- 


Worms,  Diet  of,  diree  Ibfces  met  at, 

495. 
Wurtembux^  48. 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  871. 
Wyttenbaoh,  Thomas,  10,  27,  38,  46. 

Xavier,  Frauds,  537,  556,  559. 
Ximenes    de    Gisneros,    Franceeoo, 
Gaidinal,  490/.,  498,  497,  580. 

Tazley,  Frauds,  agent  of  Mary  of 

Scotland,  420  fk 
Tpres,  254. 

Zug,  Swiss  Oaaton,  22,  47. 

Zurich,  Great  Ckrandl  in,  39,  33/  ; 
PHhlie  DitmOatiatu  in,  34/  ;  at 
war  with  the  Forest  Oantons,  49 ; 
0<m$mmu  <f,  60 ;  irnod  at,  122 ; 
ecclesiastical  disdp&ne  In,  129; 
Anabaptists  In,  441. 

Zutphen  burnt  by  the  Spaniards,  261. 

Zutphen,  Hendiiok  of,  228,  230. 

ZwuJbou  Fttphet$,  431. 

Zwingli,  Bartholomew,  Dean  of 
Wesen,  25/ 

Zwingli,  Huldrddi,  the  Elder,  25. 

ZwinSli,  Huldrskh,  youth  and  edu- 
catifon,  24;  moral  character,  37: 
Humanism  and,  10,  87 ;  and 
Luther,  27,  55/;  cornea  to  Zurich, 
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THKOLOGICAt    CNCYCLOPiCDIA.     By     ChaXIBS    A.    BbIOOS,    D.D^ 

D.Litt,  sometime  Professor  of  Theological  Encydopmlia  and  Symbolics, 
UnioD  Theological  Seminary,  New  YorL 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THK  LITKRATURK  Or  THK  OLD  TCSTA^ 
MKNT.  Bv  S.  R.  DuvxR,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  sometime  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxicicd. 

[Revised  and  Enlarged  EdUion, 

CANON  AND  TCXT  Or  THE  OLD  TCSTAMKNT.  By  the  Rev.  Tomi 
Skinmex,  D  J).,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and  Lit* 
erature,  College  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  Cambridge,  England, 
and  the  Rev.  Owen  Whitbhouse,  B A.,  Prindpal  and  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Chestnut  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

OLD  TK8TAMKNT  HISTORY.  By  Heney  PeeSERVBD  SmRH,  D.D., 
Librarian,  Union  Theological  SemiDaiy«  New  Yoik.  INam  Mtady. 

CONTEMPORARY     HirTORY     Or    THK    OLD     TESTAMENT.      By 

Fkancis  Beown,  DJD.9  LL.D.,  DXitt.,  President  and  Profensor  ol 
Hebrew,  Union  Theologiai)  Seminary,  New  York. 

THEOLOGY  or  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.. 
LL.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  Hebrew,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

[Now  Ready, 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OP  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT.  By  Rev.  Jambs  MoirATT,  BJ).,  Minister  United  Free  Church, 
Broughty  F^rxy,  Scotland.  [Now  Ready. 

CANON  AND  TEXT  OP  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Caspab  RenIe 
Gbeooey,  D.D..  IJLD.9  Professor  of  New  Testament  Ezesesis  in  the 
University  of  Leipzig.  [Now  Ready. 

THE  LIFE  or  CHRIST.  By  WnxiAM  Sanday  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Ladr 
Market  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Cnnst  Church.  Ozfocd. 
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A  HirroRY  or  Christianity  in  thk  apostouc  agc.  By 
AsiBUK  C.  McGivmr,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Cbaidi  lOstory,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminaix,  New  York.  [Now  Rudy. 

OONtCMPORAIIY  HISTOIIY  OP  TKtf  NKW  TK8TAMCNT.  By 
FkAMK  C  PoBXBE,  D.D^  PiofessoT  of  BIbliaJ  Tbeology,  Yale  Univenity, 
New  Haven,  Coon. 

THEOLOGY  OP  THK  NKW  TKSTAMKNT.  By  Gbosge  B.  StsvkmS, 
D.D.,  sometime  Piofessor  of  Systematic  Ilieologyy  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  [Now  Ready. 

BIBLICAL  AROHiCOLOQY.  By  G.  BucEANAN  GsAT,  DJ>.,  Piofessor 
of  Hebrew,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 

THK  ANCIKNT  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  By  ROBKRT  Rainst,  D.D.,' 
LL.D.»  sometime  Principal  of  New  College,  Edinbuigh.  [Now  Ready. 

THK  LATIN  CHURCH  IN  THK  MIDDLK  AQK8.    lBy  AimKS  ^^JUlAm. 

[Now  Ready. 

THK  QREEK  AND  KA8TKRN  CHURCHES.  By  W.  F.  Adensy,  D.D., 
Principal  of  Independent  College,  Manchester.  [Now  Ready, 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY.  By  T.  M.  LiNDSAY,  D.D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  United  Free  College,  Glasgow.  [Now  Ready, 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  LANDS  SEYOND  GERMANY.  By  T.  M. 
Lindsay,  D.D.  Iff  am  Raaiy. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  LATIK  OOUNTRIES  SINCK  THK  COUNCIL  OF 
TRENT.    By  Paul  Sabatiek,  D.Litt,  Drome,  France. 

THEOLOGICAL  SYMBOLICS.  By  Chasles  A.  BsiGOS,  D.D.,  DXitt., 
sometime  Professor  of  Theological  Encyclopeedia  and  Symbolics,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  [Now  Ready, 

HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.  By  G.  P.  FiSBER.  D.D.« 
LL.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Astory,  Yale  University, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  [Revised  and  Enlarged  EdiHan. 

CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS.  By  A.  V.  G.  AiXEN,  D.D.,  sometime 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  Sdiool, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  [Now  Ready. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.  By  Gborok  Gaujowat,  DJ).,  Minister 
of  United  Free  Church,  Castle  DougUsi  Scotland.  ^^  Ready. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS.  L  China,  Japan,  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
India,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome.  By  Gbobob  T.  Moosx,  D.D.,  LL.D^  Pro- 
fessor in  Harvard  University.  [Now  Ready. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS.  H.  Judaism, Christianity, Mohanunedanism. 
By  George  F.  Moose,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  ProfessDr  in  Harvard  University. 

APOLOGETICSi  By  A.  B.  Bkucb,  D.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  New  Testa^ 
ment  Exegesis,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  [Revised  and  Enlarged  EdiHon^ 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OP  QOD.  By  WilleamN.  Clakkz^D.D., 
sometime  Profenor  of  SysteoiAtic  Theology,  namilton  Theological  Semi* 
nary.  \fiow  Rtady. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OP  MAN.     By  WiLUAM  P.  FAmfOM.  DJ>..  PfofflMOf 

of  Divinity,  University  of  Edinbuigh. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OP  THE  PERSON  OP  JESUS  CHRIST.  By  H.  R. 
Machmtosh,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

[Now  Ready, 
I 

THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  OP  SALVATION.  By  George  B.  Ste- 
VKN8,  D.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  Sy<(tematic  Theology,  Yale  University. 

[New  Ready,. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIPE.  By  WiLLiAM  Adams 
Bkown,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

CHRISTIAN  ETHICS.  By  Newican  Smyth,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Congrqsa 
tional  Church,  New  Haven.  [Rmsed  and  Enlarged  EdUion. 

THE    CHRISTIAN    PASTOR    AND    THE    WORKING     CHURCH.     By 

Washington  Gladden,  D.D..  Pastor  of  Congregational  Church.  Columbus, 
Ohio.  [Now  Ready. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PREACHER.  By  ^.  K  Garvie,  D.D.,  Principal  v0 
New  College,  London,  England. 

HISTORY  OP  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS.  By  ChasleS  Hensy  Robin- 
SON,  D.D.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Ripon  Cathedral  and  Editorial  Secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

[Now  Ready, 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

ttCNCSIS.  The  Rer.  John  Skinnbr,  D.D.,  PrinciMl  mnd  Proiessor  of 
Old  TettAOMiit  Lanffoage  and  Litaratiire^  Collage  ol  PvMbjterian  Ginrch 
of  Knglandi  Cambridge^  Kngjaiwi  Iffifw  EBody. 

nODUS.  The  Rot.  A  R.  S.  KlNlfXDT,  D.D.,  Profetior  of  Hebrew, 
Unhren itj  of  Edinbnrc^ 

LEVITICUS.   J.  F.  Stenning,  M.A.,  FcUowof  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

MUlNBKflS.  The  Rev.  G.  Buchanan  Quay,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Manafield  CoUege,  Oxford.  [N<w  Ready, 

DCUTCRONOMY.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  DsivsR,  DJ>.,  DXitt,  sometime 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford.  \ff€fw  Ready. 

JOSHUA.  The  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen. 

JUDQK8.  The  Rev.  George  F.  Moore,  D.D.,  LLD.,  Professor  of  The- 
ology, Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  [Now  Rtady^ 

SAMUEL.  The  Rev.  H.  P.  Smith,  DJ).,  Librarian,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  INaw  Ready, 

KINGS.  The  Rev.  Francis  Bbown,  D.D.,  D.Utt,  LL.D,  President 
and  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City. 

CHRONICLES.  The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  D.E.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  [Now  Ready, 

f 

kZRA  AND  NEHEMIAH.  The  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Old  Testament  Literature,  General  Theolc^gical  Seminary,  New 
York  City.  Iff  am  Ready. 

PSALMS.  The  Rev.  Chas.  A.  BRioot,  D.D^  DUtt.,  sometime  Graduate 
Professor  of  Theological  Encydopadia  and  Symbolics,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  YorL  (ir  9oh.    Nam  Ready 

PROVERBS.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  ToY,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Harvard  ^Jnivenity,  Cambridge,  Mast.  [I^awHetufy. 
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tSAIAH.    Chap*.  I-XXVIL    TTic  Rev.  G.  Bvcbmmmm  Giay,  DJ>.,  Pio- 

f esaor  of  Hebrew,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  W<fw  Ready. 

fSAlAH.  Chaps. XXVm-XXXIX.  The  Rev.  0.  TSrjCHANAN  Gray,  D.D. 
Chaps.  LX-LXVI.  The  Rev.  A.  S.  Peakb,  M.A.,  DX).,  Dean  of  the  Thco- 
k)gicai  Faculty  of  the  Victoria  University  and  PkoleMor  ol  BiUkal  Es^fent 
ii  lk»  QBlvcnity  ol  Maachiitcr.  Eoglaod. 

I  -a 

ilMKMlAH.   TheRev.  A.  F.  RntKPATBiCK,D.D.»DeftBofEly,ioiiia0iB9 

Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Cambridge,  England. 

EZEKICL.  The  Rev.  G.  A.  Cooke,  M.A.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpre- 
tation of  Holy  Scripture,  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  F. 
BuRNKY,  DJitt,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Hebrew,  St.  John'a  CoUiegB^ 
Oxford. 

DANIEL.  The  Rev.  John  P.  Pktbrs,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  sometime  Proleaaor 
of  Hebrew,  P.  £.  Divimty  School,  Philadelphia,  now  Rector  of  St.  Michael's 
Church,  New  York  City. 

AMOS  AND  HOSCA.  W.  R.  Harfsr,  PhJ>.»LLJ>.,  sometune  President 
of  the  Univenity  of  Chio^so^  IlliiiMS.  iNow  Rtadyk 

MICAH.  ZCPHANIAH.  NAHUM.  HABAKKUK.  OBADIAH  AND  JOEL. 

Prof.  John  M.  P.  Smith,  University  of  Chicago;  W.  Hayes  Ward,  DX)., 
LL.D.,  Editor  of  The  Independent,  New  York;  Prof.  Julius  A.  Bewer, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  [Now  Ready, 

HAQQAI.  ZeCHARIAri.  MALACHI  AND  JONAH.  Prof.  H.  G.MlTCSSU, 
D.D.;  Prof.  John  M.  P.  SmiH,  PhJD.,  and  Prof.  J.  A.  Bewer.  Ph.D. 

[N  aw  Ready. 

KSTHCR.    The  Rev.  L.  B.  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Hsit- 

ford  Theological  Seminary.  [Now  Ready, 

KCCLCSIASTCS.  Prof.  George  A  Barton,  PhD.,  Professor  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa.  [A^^v  Ready, 

RUTH,  SONG  OF  80NQS  AND  LAMENTATIONS.  Rev.  CHARLES  A 
Briogs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  sometime  Graduate  Professor  of  Theological  Enqp- 
(doDcdia  and  Symbolics,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  Yodu 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

ST.  MATTHKW.  The  Rev.  WiLLOUOHBY  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  FeUow  and 
Lwrturer  in  Theology  and  Hebr^,  Exeter  CoUege.  Oxford.      [Now  Ready, 

ST.  MARK.  Rev.  E.  P.  GouLD,  D.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  New  Terta* 
ment  Literature,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia.  \Nemt  Ready. 

ST.  LURK.  The  Rev.  AuiiD  Pluioocr,  D  J>.,  late  Matter  of  Univenity 
CoUege,  Duiliam.  [Nam  Raaiy. 
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